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THE ADMINISTRATION OF STATE AFFAIRS. 

Every En^jlislimnn is proud of his roniitn , and If is not lon*;^ since that in 
pvm pnrt of the world it was freely ackaovvlcdged he had good caiisn for his 
Dride. It must be confessed, liowever, that during the past twenty years, we 
we not grown in tlie world's esteem, and the name and person of an English^ 
nan are far less honoured in foreigin countries than tbey were. Neithear can 
we justly wonder at that fact. At home, we have become somewliat diaoon* 
tented with our ?tntcsmen — have felt that tliev are incompetent. Time was 
when our statesmen were our boast — when we could say that they were acting 
ns our leaders without regard to personal advantages, und as patriotically as 
the in the land. 1^ luiTe altogether ceased this talk, and fiv leasons 
which arc nnaiiswerable. Thoee reasons we know, but do foreigners know them? 
It is to be rpmerabcred thai we ate known to other nations through our states- 
men. And if ire have ceased to respect them and their works, how can we 
expect that they are to be respeeted In' the people of other lands? Kither we 
mual submit to the loss of respect, or eifect such changes as will cuable us to 
demand its contmaanee, and wis can only be done ihrou^ a complete OTer^ 
turn of oor administratiTe system and departments. The whole allair is a 
thin^ of the past ; and to do well, our Downing-street men and systems mnst 
he brought more into accordance with the spirit and progress of tlie ag'e. 

But there are some who question the possibility of accomplishing this. 
They readily concede that Ktiglishuicn are still endowed with resolution and 
patience, with the highest coorage and industrial virtues, and that, as a people, 
we possess pecuniaij resources hitherto unequalled ; hut th^ seem to doubt if 
we naTe the great requisite for sneoe^-wise men to conduct great alTaira. 
The question is not, arc the men who now stand at the liead of affair? wise 
and capable ? but liave we in the land wise and capable men who could titly 
conduct our alTairs in any great emergency ? We have ; and here is the proof. 
At the present hour if anything great is to be undertaken in any part of the 
world — anything inTolving creative genius, great scientiiic acquin-nicnts, and 
mechanical skiH, it is the Englishman who is sought after, and employed as 
the director. Tt matters little in what field, in all the ETigli«5hman will work 
to a 8um;ssful issue. Diflieullies, to him, are not troubles, but ineenfives to 
greater exertion; and the greater the impediment which lies on his path, the 
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9 THE PATHI TNDLE. 

cooler he adrancfs to the work of subjugation. Even llic (^leinmts lhcmsclTC§ 
are trained to obey his eonimands. If, as a nation, wc say, behold, the laod 
shall be coTered with a net-work of level roads, over whidi we wOl be bonie 
at varying speed— from 90 to 80 miles in an hour, and this, bv tiM mm 
vapour of water as a motive force ; yet a little while, and the tasK is aooom- 
plished. "Whatever the command, men rise up to do out bidding; they turn 
water-courses into new rliannds, aud throw their tubular bridges over rolling 
rivers, so tliat tlie passengers may be whirled along in perfect security over 
the mast>heads of our t^iUest ships ; unto vallies which have slumbered in 

Ciaoefiil seciuity through untold ages, these men sa^jr* "ye shall he vallies no 
nger vainly does the mountain rise to check their progress ; for, eitfuar its 
proud head is laid low, or tunnelled through its heart, it concedes a free pas- 
The nation has said, do this work ; and, ])eliGld, it widely done. Do 
vv( ill uiaud luxuries from farthest East, behold, how our meiclumts steam 
through the ocean, carrying iili ihcm the potent gold to procure what will 
gratifr our wishes. AU the bounties of earth, with the weoders of cieatio& 
torn from the most obscoie and hidden recesses, or collected fimn the most 
distant comers of the earth, arc laid upon our tables, or stored in our museums. 
And all this is done without the sound of trumpet, or nnv commotion. The 
Koakes's and Stokes's sitting in their city counting-houses, coolly rcrrive the 
ordei' for building a city, or making a railway, or chartering a ship, and the 
work is wtseljanl ^bonomically dquc ; and, seeing that ineverv city and UmB» 
we have sodi thocoogh buainesB mid scientific men, we fed that it is no idle 
boast to say, that in this yesr, 1859, England has more wise and capable men 

to conduct grcrxt cTiterpri«e«5 than she ever hnd in nny by-gone age. 

So tar, then, as England's self is concerned, she ^rivca no real cause for the 
loss oi foreign respect. No actual gem has fallen trom her crown. She still 
has the high and MMmnble vetolve, still has the ready btmd of brave and 
stsady veteran w a i ri ow, stUl commands monetaiy lesoorces nnpamkfled in 
history, aud still possessss the men, wise and prudent, who are capable of 
successfully condncting any Great enterprise. And vet with all this, our state 
aftairs are badly conducted ; and, as wc have admitted, we are fast becoming tlir 
butt of neighbour nations. To sec how well business can be conducted, Iiuw 
great enterprises can be worthily conducted, we have only to spend u few 
hoois in the City ; and then, in order to see how badly, how absurdly business 
can be oondncteid, and how enterprises of great pith and moment canoe ruined 
through iiicorapetcnt directors, we nwd only spend a few hours in Powning- 
street. Th' contrast is terriblf ; for in one we have men of the age, men who 
meet the hour m its own spirii, wliilc in the other wc have men three 
Imndnd years behind their times, and who persist in ])ersuing their red-tape 
foutine, although ruin stares them in the Ihce. They seem to have bnt one 
gospel, and that the gospel of red-tape. " As it was in the U^nning, so it is now^ 
"and ever shall be, red tape and routine without end, Amen," This ii the Down- 
ing-street declaration of an unchanging law. "Dcraosthcncs was asked what 
were the requisites uf an orator, and after stating there were three, ho added, 
Ist, uctioui 2d, actioui 3rd, actioui so that with him the greatlaw was to impress 
manner, rather than by the uttered words. Inquire at Downing-street what 
are the requisites to cnsm e success in governmental departments, and the 
r»rinostlirTiir answer will be given— 1st, Faith in red-tape ; 2nd, Unbounded 
faith in red-tape ionnularies ; 3rd, Unchanging fnith in thr pcifertion of red- 
tape. In those offices there is no light of the age, but tlu- men by the 
aid gl iu&lili^hu, a^ ^leir iaiixm waJ^eii h^m .ltU«> m^9»^i' T>e^^' it 
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w an act of the eroaaest imnici y should any one venture to suggest a change. 
"Henible, most horrible. No ruvt;rono for tliat sacred dust of ages, which 
** has gathered round our fonns. The Goths! Thev woidd net ludlv dare (o 
** make us niovr nt tlic railway speed of coinrauii liiisiiicss-mcu, iustoud ot" 
** penuitliiig Us to jxUdt gtnaiy ou m the old blatc coacli, as wc did iu the good 
••old time* when George the Tliird was King,'* 

We look upon all those Dowiiing-stieet offices with wonder, for they are 
the only specimeiis that remain to us of the actual ancient forms, and these 
forms observed and argued for by the fast young men who have found their 
way within the sacred precinct?. They nre the offir( s in which the national 
\)u»ine«>? is criiuhictcd, or rnthcr, loft to flounder on in its own course. AVhat 
good did wc evt-r g» t from Jlioso oilii-cs ? In soim- fai-ort time probably some 
Ml wolk was done there *, but within the memory of ** the oldest inhabitant/' 
wbat good have wc got from Downing-street ? Do the dwellers therein point 
with exultations to the proness of tilngland? They do; but their cxultatiou 
is as much out of plnco as Disraeli cxnliingly saying, "the Corn Laws Ikivc 
"been swept away with all their odions concomitants;" or the late Colonel 
Stbthorpe boasting that the Exhibition of Ibol was crowned with succejis. 
Gentlemen of Downing-street, when you say the Downing-street system must 
be good, because under its role England has progressed; just be nnd enough 
to enlighten our darkness by stating what Downing-street. d^itancs have 
do!M fo promote that progress? Orantci! that we hnvr- ndvnuced under the 
Dou iiiug-strett routine, then let us ask if oin- a(i\an( c has not been in spite of 
Downing-street impedimenlsi' and how much further we shoidd liave advanced 
if mcu of the age, instead of ancient owls, had filled the far-famed offices ? 
Ifiagland baa advanced ; and the ministerial cliques, with all their aristocratic 
iMngers-on, should blush at thefaet that they havchad nohandintlu matter, save 
as opposing what was for the national good. We have advanced and carrie<l by 
•torm Tvot positions held by foreign forces, bin positions defended I)y the very 
nit II we believed were placed in otfice to do i ii;litly the national work, and thus 
render sueh storming parties unnecessary. Adid what was the name of that 
reformer who found a Dowmng-street welcome to be other than coughing^ 
aoeompauicd with hissing and groans? A pig who has thoughtlessly wandered 
into Duke*s place, under tiic false impression thid as the children of Israel do not 
cat porV, he ^hnll hv {piito «iaf«- from all murderous attacks, Is sair I speedily 
to discover his mi-take, having to make his exit und<-r a heavy stonu ot cabbage- 
stuinpa, slotus, and wdd hootiugs ; and the late of ii reformer who ventuiea 
tnto Parliament to attack Downmg-street is much the same, for, ban ing the 
stumps and stones, he is reeeiyed with equal astonishment, and hunted down 
quite as unmercifully. 

Surely the time has arrival wh n a chanirf' in this m;>tffr . nn be efTcctcd. 
\\\- have a new Ministry, and alllionLili the old systems may be loo powerful for 
tiieju to ovcrllu'ow, they eau ^iih render some assistance in making plain to 
the country the actual work that needs to he doue. We are aware that e 
Reform in Parliament is the only means through which the evil can be fairly 
assaulted, but as the Ministry contains some good elements, wc eau only hope to 
obtain from these the giudance required to enable us to make a successful 
assriiilt '.ij,on the red tape and pedantic systems. If wc do not now establish 
bftt.M aiodes of action, ilun there will be for Euglaml nothing but revolution 
lying lu the future. All rev\>lutions are the consequences of Eeform delay, 
nd we demand the kttei that wc may avoid the former. 

P. W. P. 
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THE EARLY EXISTENCE OF MAN UPON EAJITH. 

We are not in the habit of filling our pn^f^ with matter qnoled from otiier 
Journals, but the following summary of a paper, read by Air. Evans before 
Ike Sode^ of Antiquaries, is to T^uable, and so distinctly oonnected with 
tlie objeeto of our publicatioD, thai we feel bound to afford space for its 
insertkm. It relates to a race of men who preceded those we call Ganls or 
Ce\i% — prpccdefl all of nhnm ^\c hnvp any nisloncal n'rord, niul wlm were 
doubtless the .ihori^iiu s of Europe. 'iVnces of then* existence hiwv been 
met with recently in many places, and before long, we hope to l)e able to 
prnent to our raiders, some very important facts upon the same subject, from 
Vniflon's woik upon the pte-histonc histoiy of Sootland. Meanwldie, we 
ask our readers to ponder well the following paper, with its eeriea of 
interesting (H^mvpne!?. 

"Mr. Evans rraci a paper *0n tlie occurrence of Flint Tmpli in'uts m 
•* * undistmbcd Beds of Gravel, Sand, and Clay (such as arc known by 
** ' Geologists under the name of Drift) in several Localities, both on tiie 

' Continent and tins Conntry*. The first discovery of these implements is doe 
•*to M. Boucher de Perthes,' of Abbeville, who in the pits in umt ndghbonr- 
"hood, found flints evidently fashioned l)y the hand of mnn, under such 
" conditions as forced npon him, the conclusion that they must have been 
"deposited in the spots where they were found at the very period of the 
'* formation of the containing beds. M. dc Perthes announces his discoveries 
'* in a work entitled * Antiquity Cdtiqnes et Ant^nvieDnes.' in 9 toIb. the 
*'fini pnblislied in 1849, and the second in 1857 ; but owing in some 
** measure to the admixture of theory with the facts therein stated, his work 
** has not received the attention it descrvr? The late discovery in Ihc Brixham 
'* Cave, in Devonshire, of flint weapons m conjunction Avith the bones of the 
** extinct mammals, had brought the question of the co-cxist<;ncc of man 
" with them again prominently forward among ^^culo^sts* and determined 
" Mr. Prlestwich, who has devoted much attention to the later geological 
" formations, to proceed to Abbcnllc, and investigate npon the spot the dis- 
** ooveries of M. de Perthes, lie had there l)ecn joined by Mr. Evans, and they 
'* had together visited the pits where Hint weapons had been allcp;ed to have 

heenfMmd, both in the neighbourhood of Abbeville and xVmiens. The chalk 
*«hi]ls near both these towns are capped with drift, which apparently is 
'*oontinned down into the valleys, where it assumes a more arenaccons 
*• character, and in these beds of sand, as well as more rarely in tlic more 
** gravelly beds. Upon the hills mammalian remains have been found in 
"large quantities. They include the extinct elephant, rhinoceros, bear, 
" hyaena, tiger, st^. ox and horse — in fact, most of the animals whose bones 
"are 80 commonly associated together in the drift and cavenis of the 
*' Fostplioeeiie period. On the hills near Abbeville, and at St. Acheul, near 
" Amiens, the drift varies in thickness from about ten to twenty feet, and 
"consists of beds of subang:ular g^ravcl, with large flints, and above them 
** sands conlaming the fragile shells of frr.shwater moUusca^ and beds of 

brick-earth. It is among the basement beds of gi-avel, at a slight distance 
*' above the chalk, that the Hint implements are nsually found. They are of 

three forms ; — 1. Flakes of flint apparently intended for knives or arrow- 
«* hends. ?. Pointed inplemcnts, usually truncated at the base, and varying 
"in length from four to nine inches — possibly used ns spear or lance heads, 

whii^ jo shape they resembie. 3. Oval or almgnd'Shaptid impleueutSi 
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from two to nine inches in length, nm\ with a cutting eHgo nil round. 
"They kave generally one end more sharply curved than the other, ami 
" occasionally even jpoiuted, aud were possibly used us sUng.stoues, or as 
enitmg at either end, with a handle bound found the oentre. 1|» 
''evidence derived horn, the impleinents of the lirst form is not of muqli 
^ we^ts on account of the extreme simplicity of the implements, which at 
** times renders it difficult to determine whether they arc pro<luced by art or 
•* Ity natural causes. This simplicity of form would uUo prevent the flint 
" dakes made at the earliest period from being distinguishable from those of 
*' a later date. The ease is different with the other two forms of implements, 
** Off wbidi numerous specimens were exhibited ; all indisputably worked by 
** the hand of roan, and not indebted for their shape to any natnnl 
** configuration or peculiar fracture of the flint. They present no analogy in 
•* form to the well-known inij)lements of the so-railed Celtic or stone period, 
" which, moreover, have for the most part some portion, if not the whole, of 
"their suf&oe gioimd or polished, and ars ftequenUy made linun otlier stonea 
*' than flint, ^ose from the drift are, on the contrary, never ground, and aie 
<* exclusively of flint. Thej bavCt indeed, every appearance of having bean 
" fabricated by anotliev voce of men, who from lltp fart that the Celtic atone 
weapons have been found in the superficial soil above the drift containing 
" these ruder weapons, as well as from other considerations, must have 
" inhabited this region of the globe at a period anterior to its so-cdled Celtic 
" oocopation. Tins difference in foim and chnacter from the ordinary tvpes 
•* of stone implements strengthened the probability of their having beeii 
" fomid under entirely different circumstances ; and Mr, Ynm^ then pro- 
ceeded to examine the evidence of their having been rcallv discovered in 
*• undisturbed beds of gravel, sand aud clay. He showed from various . 
"circumstances in connection with them, such as their discoloration by 
** ooutact with ochreous matter, whitening when imbedded in a clayey matriXf 
"and In some instances being incrusted with carbonate of lime» the 
" extreme probability of their having been deposited in these beds at the vary 
*• time of their formation, inasmucli as the uuwrought flints adjacent to them 
"had beeji aliected iu a precisely similar manner and to no greater extent. 
*' This discoloration and incrustation of the implementa also proved that tky 
bad really been found in the beds out of whidi they were asserted to hava 
" been dug ; and their number aud the depth from the surface at which they 
** were fnnnd were such that if tlicy had been buried at any period subsequent 
•*to the formation of the drift, sonic evident traces must have been left of the 
holes dug for this purpose; but none such had been observed, though many 
" hundreds of the implements had been found dispersed through the mass. 
" But besides this drcumstantisl evidence, there was the direct testimony of 
f'MM. Boucher de Perthes, RigoUot and others to the fact of these 
"implements having been discovered underneath undisturbed beds of drift, 
" and many of them under the immediate eye of M. de Perthes, who, ind^d, 
"had been. the first to point out the existence of the implements to the 
" workmen. Of the correctness of this testimony, the writer, when visitfai^ with 
** Ifr. Prestwich, the gravel pit at St. Acheulnear Amiens, had received ocular 
" proof. There, at the depth of 1 1 feet from the surface, in the face of the bank 
or wall of gravel, the whole of which, with the exception of the surface soil, 
"had its Inyers of sand, gravel and clay entirely undisturbed, was one of 
"these iiiipK ments In siti', wit!« only the edi^e exposed, tha remainder bemg 
|uU iiimi^ iuib«dd«d \xi ths ^lavei. M«i htiviiig phologrsphi tak<A of it» 
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" ?o as to rcrify its position, this implement hnd been exhumed, and was now 
"exhibited with other spceiraens. At a sidjsequent visit of Mr. Prcstwich 
"and some other geologists to the spot, one of the party, by digging into the 
" bank of gravel at a depth of 16 feet fiom the surface, had dislodged a 
" Temunkably fine weapon of the oral fonn, the beds above being also in a 
*'pcrfcetly undisturbed eouditioii. The inevitable conclusion dnwn from 
"these facts was, that ^^. Bonrlirr (].• rcitlic.-^' ;issrrtions were fully 
'* substautiatcti, nnd that tlu-sr iniplcnit ul> had btcn ilcpoi^itcd among the 
•'gravel ;ii the time of the fonnaiioii of tin- drift. Xini lliis conclusion was 
"corroborated in the most reniarkal)te manimcr by discoveries which bad 
*'heen made long since in England, but whose bearing u))on this qneslioti 
**had until the present time been overlooked. In the 13th vol, of the 

• Archacologia,* is an account by Mr. Frere, in 1797, of (lie disccvcn,' of 
•'some flint wea^wns in Suffolk, iti roiijiinctioii with Elrph;int remains, at a 
** depth of 11 to 12 feet from the bin face, m griivel overlaid by sand and 
" brick-carlh, presenting a section extremely aujdogous with some that might 
'* be found near Aniens or Abbeville. Some of these weapons are pTCsenred 
*'in the Musenm of the Society of Antiquaries and in the Bntisli Museam, 
**nnd arc identical in form with those found on the Continent. Mr. 
**Prcstwich had been to Suffolk, and verifi< (l tlu; discoveries recorded by Mr. 
" Frere. Flint iniplenieiits are still found there as well m mammidinn 
" remains, l)Ut iu dimjubhe<l quantity, only two of the wea|)0Hs liaviug been 
" brought to light during last winter. Another of these implements is in 
*'the British Museom, having been formerly in the Kemp and Sloane 
" collections, and is recorded to have been found with an elephant's tooth in 
" Gray's Inn Tinnc. Similar im]ilementa are al?o reported to have been found 
•'in the gi*uvcl near pLtcrboioii;^!!, These accumulated facts prove, almost 
" beyond controversy, the simultaneous deposition of instruments worked by 

the hand of man with bones of the extinct mamnudia in the drift of the 
^Postpliocene period. Whether the age of man's existence upon the earth 
" is to be carried back far beyond even Egyptian or Chinese chronology, or 
"that nf the extinct elephant, rhinorrrns and other aniniah brought down 
"nearer to the present time than has commoidy been allowed, must remain a 
" matter for conjeeturc. I'lau* much appears nearly indisputable : that at u 
•'remote period, possibly before the separation of England from the 
** Continent, this portion of the globe was densely peopled by man ; that 
*' implements, the work of his hands, were caught up together mlh the bones 
** of the extinct mammals by the rush of water, throuj^'h whose agency the 
"gravel beds are fonnetl ; that nbove this L^iavel, in comparatively trnnnuil 
•* fresh water, thick beds of sand and loam were depoeited, fidl of the 
**ddicate shells of freshwater mollusca, and that where all this took place now 
" forms tableland on the summit of hills nearly tOO feet abo?e the kvel of 
** the sea, in a countrj* whose level is now r^tatioiuny, and the face of which 
" has remained nnnltrred during the whole period which history or tradition 
" embraces. In conclu-ion, Mr. Evans supro^c^tcd a careful examination of all 
** beds of drift in which elephant reranius had been found, with a view of 

assertaining the co-existence with them of these flint implements, and still 

fhrther iltustratmg their history. Their rudeness, and the ihet that they 
*• had not been sought for by those who have invest igateil the drift, may well 

account for tllrir not having been more generally found, lie mentioneil the 
"banks of the Thames, the ea^lern coast of l^n-^land, the western mnat of 
<* Sodsex, the valleys of the Avon, tieveru and Ouse, as locaiities where the 
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** eiistenoe of the mnmmaliferous drift wa§ well Vnown, and where there wa» 
erery probability of a search for these iaiplemenU, the earliest recofdft oC 
the human race, woultl be rewHrded by tucceat," 



LOHnDON PKBAGHEB8 : MB. fiPUBGEON. 

It wm our inteution when Thk Pa.th finder was commenced, to furnish a 
series of ]^per8 upon the London preachers and ikeir teaching. Circumstance 
wUfsb seed Mi soir be deteHad, hm vp to the present time pfsmted tlie 
eiMaiion of our derign. We^ however, i c now at Ubertjr with time and 

ipace to pursue our plan, and we hope we shall be able to furnish our readers 
witli R serip" of pnpers in which, while doing ample justice to the various 
LoodoD and Ie*ulitig country teachers, wc shftll n)«o furnish abundant rea-oiis 
for rqiectio| their doctrines. We commence wiih Mr. Spurgeou, not because 
we deem lam to be the real star of the times, but because he occupies the 
larger share of publie attention, and is the bright partioidar itar of tlie Baptist 
worid. He has been koded more than ai^ since tne days of the great-hearted 
"WlutfipVl, and thf^re are not a few who compare him to that generous nnd 
t'ioWe-iLiimlrd man. If wc object to the comparison, it is because we houour 
^Viiurield's memory, and we trust it is not without adequate cause we repu- 
diate the presumed likeness — at any rate the cause shall be assigned, so that 
our readort may judge for tl^pmselfes. Probably, however, many vvho have 
made the comparison, have done so through believing that " a living dog is 
** better than a dend lion but it has always struck us that many who quote 
thifl old ?nw, fall into i serious mistake about the lion being (\em\. John 
Hampden raay be called a dead lion, but we believe that his jncniory, the 
sVory oC biua life and actions, is wortii inluulclv more than the brawling patri* 
cUna of seotea w1k> ean dmr a crowd. And dtboogb Whitfield, in one 
eense, ie dead, in anoth r, he atiU Hvea — atfll operates on earth with power, and 
may be of greater value than many, who, aa living dogs, do a oonaiderable 
stroke of barking for the churches. 

The world has been informed that Mr. Sptiigeon was \yom at Kclvedou, 
Essex, June 19th., 1834. His graudiaihei is the liev. James Spurgeon, 
Independent minister of Stambourae, Essex. His fliither, Mr. John Spurgeon, 
minister of an Independent Church, ToDesbury, Bssex. Mr. Spurgeon waa 
educated at a respectable school in Colchester, and tlien spent one year in 
the Agricultural College, Maidstone, Kent, where, with ample leisure, he 
gathered scraps of botany, chemistry, and the applied science. He then 
removed to Ne\s market, the noted town of races, where he abode one year as 
an usher, and commenced speaking to the Sundav-School children, at which 
serrioe seorea of grown up persons attended to near the boy preach to the 
f&ikhren. He next removed to Cambridge, where he became usher in an 
estal)li?hTnctit which happi'y received no ))oarders ; consequently, out of school- 
doors, the time was his own. Here he again spoke to the Sunday School 
children, and was thus at sixieeu and-a-half years, thought competent to preach 
in the villages. This he did every Sunday evening for six months, and then 
accepted n edl to the pastoial ehafge of the Baptist Church, Wateibeacb. 
Cambridgeshire. Here the diapel was alwa^ crowded to excess. This small 
church progressed from thirty members to sixty. The -rhool flonri'^hed, and 
while living in Cambridge aa n oentre, he preached cootinuoaaly in eleven 
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village chnpels, which he supplied on week evenings ; and in one jear lie 
preached 364 sermons. ^Ve believe it a the intmtiflB the iwctend genUe* 
aum to luniish the world with the proofs of this sarorisiiig fecundity, by pub- 
lishing the discourses ; but if he takes good ndrice, he will keep the MSS. for 

his chiUlrcn, or devote (hem as a bunit-ofTcrinf^. We can make every allow- 
ance for ti e neccs'^ities of his position, but cimnol believe that he ever thought 
out his subjects. A youlh of seveuleen may do marvels, but as a papcr-mili 
cannot produce paper, without it is abundantly supplied with matenaiB, so m 
youth cannot create new discourses at such a rate. He who produces largely, 
must read largely* and digest thoroughly ; and where was the time for this 
when he was but seventeen, and ha<l to prenrh ever}' day? We remember 
readinir t!ic rm rtt l^obert Hall, that when put forward as a youth to address 
congreirations iie succeeded to tlieir satisfaction, and excited their wonder ; so 
tliitt wc doubt not had he pursued the same course he would have been landed 
as much as Mr. Spurgeon has been, or even more, because his intdleetQal 
poweis vfett infinitely superior. Fortunately, however, for his fame and 
usefulness, Robert Hall resolved to devote some years to study, in order 
to learn what the past could teach, before he began to teach others. He 
declared hi«^ belief in that f^ny'ni^r of Baxter's, " Nor should men turn preachers 
•*as the river >iile breeds frogs (aaith Herodotus), when one-half imweli befc»€ 
the other is madet and while it is yet iut plam mud,*** If some kind Mead 
had thus advised Mr. Spurgeon, we believe that with the speaking power he 
possesses, and the knowle^^ which study would have giN en him, he would 
have become o]ie of the in'eatest amongst orators. As it is, we foreseea decliue, 
bui we muet not in tliis paper anticipate our future eouclusions. 

It will be obvious to oui' readers thai comuieuciug so voung it was uol 
possible the preacher could do more than repeat at second hand the teaching 
of others. Unless, indeed, it bo assumed that he was " directly inspired." 
This is what IVIr. Spiu'geon would lead us all to believe. On oue occasion in his 
seimou, "Preach the Gospel," he informed his congrf'trntion tliat once while 
preaching in '* Scotland, spirit of God wm pleaseii to (k'.u-r/ hn' ; I could 
** not speak as 1 usuaUy imve done, 1 was obliged to tell the people that the 
*' chariot wheels were taken off, and that the chariot dragged very heavOy 
" along."t He goes on to inform them that his failure was not through lade 
of study, and adds, " I think that I am bound to give myself unto reading, 
"and not tempt the Spirit l)y unthought-of effusions. Usually, T deem it a 
**duty to seek a sermon of my Master, and implore him to impress n on ray 
** mind ; but on that occasion, I think I had even prepaied more carefully 
*'than I ordinaiily do, so that unpreparedness was not the reason." And in 
another part of the same sermon, where speaking of what he then felt, he 
said, " T felt a? if T should speak no more in the name of the Lord ; and then 
"the thought came, 'Oh! thou art nn ungrateful creature; hath not Grod 
*' spokeu by thee hundreds of times ? ^/u/ ilih mirf' whm he wonld not do *o, 
" wilt thou upbraid hiid for it T " This indicates clearly enough that Mr. 
Spui geon is supplied from Heaven with his sermons, but we confess to some 
measure uf scepticism upon that point, and simply because many of them ate 
marvellously like those of Owen, and others of the old Puritan divines, and we 
doubt if Heaven would send the copy of an old discourse. 

The fame of the youthful preacher, as a second Timothy was soon spread 
through the Baptist Churches, and considering the then poverty-strickeu state 
of their pulpits, it was only natural that his success should be made a matter 
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for rejoicing. His fame soon reached London, where therp was a great dearth 
of "Baptist talent, ' and as New Pttrk-street Chapel needed a pastor, it was 
leKtlfed that lie tbonld be bflnid \jj some of tbe great critics of that denomiiui- 
tioB. ^ The preachers heard and arrived at tbe ooadtisioti that **Iinpudetiea" 
ma at the bottom of the discourse ; but a great commeriea! man, who also 
heard, decided othcrwi=o Tfo declan'd tliat it wn-^ '* 'J alcnt — wonderful 
" talent," and added, " great spiritual talent, sir. He shall have New Park- 
*' street Chapel; he shall be well advertised and draw ihe town." Such is the 
euvieBi story in rdation to Mr. Spurgcon's introduction to London ; and 
■liboughit may require here and there some adiUtion in order to ita standing 
as the \\\w\c tnith, there is no reason to doubt either that he has been wdl 
adrertiscd, or that he has ihrawii the town. 

In January, 1854, he first came to New Park-street chapel, the pulpit of 
wldch had been occupied by Dr. Gill, of polemic fame, and by Dr. itippoo, 
for one hundred and sixteen years between them. The Chapel was soon filled, 
and Eieter Hall (taken for sixteen Sundays during the enlargement) was 
always crowded, whatever the weather might be, and in the evening, at twenty 
minutes before time, the doors were generally locked, with a plaeanl put upon 
them, " The hall is quite lull ; no more room." The crowd in the Strand 
before opening the doors reached across the road, and entirely obstructed the 
thoroughfare, until the polioe were compelled to keep a kne between the 
people on either aide of tne road, toaUow omnibnsest 8sc., to pass. When he 
letanied to Pkrk-street chapel it was crammed to suffocation — many Ii and reds 
who went never arrived near the doors. The doors were shut till ten minutes 
l>efore service time, and the police were employed to '^ee tiiat none but seat- 
hoideis entered at the side entrance. Of course this was felt to be exceedingly 
inconvenient, and the New Park-street people were alive to the fact that "the 
"finger of Providence pointed back to Exeter HalL*' and back they went. 
Aguu tbe hall was crowded to suffocation every evening, and many persons 
bclipved that at leni;th the time had arrived when " the Gospel " thus preached 
would be accepted by all. Now there was to be a revival, *' a filorious revival 
and outpouring of the Spirit," which, however, was not believed by any but 
" the elect/ ' The move thoughtful looked onwith suspicion, some even with con- 
tempt ; but atiU the crowds came, until at length it was rwolved that the great 
Concert Hall in the Surrey Gardens should be engaged, and there the young 
preacher has exercised his talent ever since. The only interruption was the me- 
lancholy one in Octoter, 1856, when so many were killed in the Hall through the 
wiid cry raised by some unduly frightened listeners, Mr. Spurgeon now treats 
that caUstrophe as one of the designs of the evil one" to chedc him in his 
eweer, but he befievee also that through the accident he " has been made the 
** meana of saving many more souls than othenvise would have fallen to his 
*' share." We shall show him, when we arc discussing what he teaches, that 
ia this, arcording- to his own doctrine, he hibouvs in error But we cannot 
quit the su))jcet ^villiont observing that had the accident oecurrcd in any other 
place, or even in that, save when used by an orthodox congregation, the 
Ghrurtian Church would have treated it aa a pouring out of God*s wrath 
i^Nin nnnera,'* aa it was, it was oidy an accident, not brought about by super* 
netaral power at all, unless indeed it was *• through the Devil." 

This ♦* marvellous success" so widely adver»i«efl and notified, has operated 
ujK)n all the churches in Great Britain] and has brought their leaders up to 
town to hear the orator for themselves. Judging from what we have heard, 
there he* be«n a ^reat deal of "bittw disuppointMt)" and the honowiiA 
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reportt werp not so farourable. The " churches" could not all rome, and 
hence it i-^ that Mahomet has gone to the monntain — the preacher has visited 
many of lUe ehui ches. In various ports of England he has preached to many 
thouttmda of exneeUmt hMorers, who have iooniM uOm to hmt Um ; and 
surely no man or modem tunes haa had Mrer opportnaities of doing good. 
That good, however, has not been accomplished, and we are sntisfipd tliat until 
he changes hia whole system of doctrine, it will be irapo'sndc for him to etfect 
anything in the way of religious pron^ress. He may friglitcn delicate ladies 
into fitsj but that does not indicate gruit success, lu Scotland, to which be 
was pre«8bg|;|r Invited aa a ooant^ wherein Ua Calvaniatic doctrines aro 
generally reoeived, he was listened to with considerable surprise^ and^ lila 
l)rcaching has not tended to iuci-easc Soottiah respect for English critictsni. 
The 8rnteh nre a logical, conl-liended people, and although they like to have 
the doctrines of ** particular election and final pei*Sf vprnncc preached," although 
they believe that *' some were made to be saved to the glorv of God's grace, 
and some were made to be damned to the praise of His ^tstice^" they like 
to hear the matter treated ** cannily." The flippancy of Mr. ShnqnoB when 
discoursing upon such points was particularly pamful to them, anaiuertendsd 
to shake their belief in the doctrines themselves, than to erertfr ritiv c^eat respect 
for the ]ireacher. We were informed by a Scotch Clergyman — an Anti- 
Calviuist — that he wished Mr. Spurgeou would preach in every city and village 
in Scotland, " for," said he, " the perfectly firee and easy way in which he treats 
'*of the damnation of mtllions woold dugnst the people with the doetrinea 
** thay ha?e been trained to beUere." It is a fact that many men beHevO doctrines 
which they v.ould repudiate, were they placed nakcrlly before them, and that 
Mr. Spuigeon does this with Calvi?iism Icnown to all who have he^rd or 
read hia diaoouraes. In England their comparative novelty, combined with 
the fact that few of oui- people really understand them, secures a sort of 
wonderinc attention and notbmg more. 

Bttt uthongh wc have had to lecofd what are viewed as proofs, that Mr. 
Spurgeon has succeeded, still, in every practical sense, we doubt the ancoesa. 
Spnro^pon hats and Spurgeon bonnet? ; Spurgeon dances with the gentlemen in 
one looni, and the Indies in nnollicr; Spurgeon librarie? and text Hooks; 
Spurgeon pocket hundkcrcbxcfs and neckties : Spurgeon bazuais and alma- 
nadta, with the whole range of Spurgeonisad aitidee and books, are no proofs 
that in any noblC senae Mr. Spurgeon has succeeded ; VHutfield, WilbeSbfce, 
and Cobden succeeded in their work, and yet we had no such baptisms. These 
noisy and showy successes are superficial only, not deep. They do not rejich 
the heart. How, indeed, comes it that the preacher and people have been 
so long collecting money to buikl the New Tabernacle ? Only £20,000 
Inquired, and of that bnt one-half is yet subscribed. Surely had there been 
any real success, the poeketa of the people wonld have yielded bettor proof 
of the softening infiuence he had operated upon Uieir hearts. We believe 
that if the " ?:]nrio\is Tabemaele" is not built ven,- soon, Mv, Spurgeon will 
not have a large c one^rcgation to take into it. But why we believe this will be 
shown in other articles; next week we shall record our own impressions of 
the preacher, aftef which we diall invite attention to the profanity and immo- , 
rality of thought and teadimg we have disooverad in the ptinted discourses. 
And if in discussing his teachings we should at times speak hars%, we are 
satisfied that all who read to the end, will feel that it was a duty in us so to 
do. Our only aim will be to plare the whole matter faithfully and deaii^ 
beibre our readers, so that each and all shall judge loi themaelves. 

P, W, P. 
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SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LBCTUBES 

BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. D. 

.ABRAHAM AND THB KATUSE OF HIS PAITH. 

If it be tnir, a.s tVcqucntlj iillegcd, that wc arc called ii]ion <o build tbo tombs of 
the prophets imd ^rcat men of the past, it is cmially tnic (hat wc arc called upon 
to poll aowu und destroy many monameuts wliicu were raised to the honour and 
^0T7 of those to whom ncitncr glory nor honour were due. If the rcallj noble 
liuvc been neglected, it has only been as a consequence of, and has run side ny side 
with the fuel, that the ignoble and the unworthy have been unduly exalted. Read 
our \usVory, aud then wander through the National Pautlieon ; you will discoTer 
cme enongb to look, with sorrow upon the butts, the statues, and the monuments 
there crcct«l, and you will not fail to think many bitter thoughts about the fate of 
thohe who arc excluded. Our old Abbey contains, both of the living and tiie dead, 
fur more of the nnwortby tlian of the worthT. There arc memorial signs enough, 
bnt^ aU the tombs, statues, and niouumental records, how many are visited in love, 
or srnzed upon with cither hcartlVlt adiuiratiun or wann cnthubiasiu ? Our greatest 
men are not there ; some who were buried there were afterwards cast out, and now 
the eroand is cumbered with those whose lives yielded no fruitage. Aud it ia pru- 
eiie^ the sxime in our commoii histinies. What well-read student now beliefei 
Cmunier to have been either a good man or a noble martyr, as is set forth in our 
common book^, misnamed, of history V Who that lias ventured into the study of 
our political and social aniuilB believes that lAnd was a generous, wise, aud worthy 
prelate^ that Chiirles was a resolute lover of troth and jiutice, or that William Pitt 
was the greatest of statesmen? And yet in our ordinary histories these things are 
set forth as though thev were unquestioned truths. Then, in the same works, the 
majority of men now Imowii hj aU afciidentt aa amonpt our greatest and noblest, 
are treated as though it wws tnie that nnworthier or ignobler men never existed. 
In truth, it is a saa story, and wc can only plead that we are not alone in this 
miitter. England has not to stand forth from among the nations with crimsoned 
cheeV. to tstmm thb shame as though it were pecoSar to herself, for if a truth, it 
is shared hy them all, and, in like manner, by the ancients. When we read 
** Kiebuhr's History of Rome" wc discover the same facts ; for while great men 
were amongst that Roman people, the majority of the nation seemed as thoueh 
thej wcra wbolljr blind to tneir worth, wisdom, and patriotism, and went foolislily 
on, hvishiiig their choicest gpU'ts upon men who were deficient alike in all noUe 
aims, whose character had no noble traits ; men who only exercised their authority 
in order to enrich their own families, and to hasicu the aeciino and fall of the vast 
tmfon thev were eslled upon to govern. Neither ean Chreece be exchded from 
the list. Although we have been so long in the habit of speaking of her sons as if 
thej were the perfection of patriot virtue, we hud tliat when a man has read the 
recent critical histories, written bv Thirlwall, Grote, aud Mure, he awakens to a lull 
eonacioiineii of tihe Ihot, that wiihin the said Qneisak States there was as mncliof 
pridie fa^iistice, of fraud, and sham heroism — mere parade, falsehood, and wealth- 
worship, as in any other country or states. Socrates had to drink the cup of poi- 
son, while the unworthy were preserved alive, were exalted to their niche in history, 
wtR^>opuUirly believea to have shone in virtues, to whioh their whole lives were 
positive stagers, and to have despised vices which, in truth, they daily practised. 

And what good cause from nature or reason can be assigned for our adoption 
of the belief that the Hebrew people were so far exalted above others, that they 
escaped this common error, or were not subject to the weakness? Why shoidd we 
suppose, either that they preserved records of all who were worthy, or that all they 
registered as noble really were so? T confess niy inability to discover, cither in 
nature or in their history, any such reason j while, upon the wntrary, facts abound, 
wirich Drove to demonstration, that they were as incapable of discrinunating between 
the rwuly great aud the superficial, as anv oth< r ancient people. I do not find, 
after a cioae and candid eiamiiiation of t^ history, thai they weie ia uj mbm 
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more liii;lilv endowed— iiitpllrctuallv :iik1 morally— than otUcrnationsi and to declare 
tiiat thcj "always hououicil ilu reallv great, that they recetred the good, tna 
Mjeeted only th© ctU, i» as aliBurd as if we were to affirfli that they made no 
mistakes in science, and were always corn'et in theii- liistorica! notircs of sur- 
rounding Tirttion^. Tlieir liistnrv is a living protest against that idea, ior 
to Ku nu l.uilifi liuek tliau I lie lusiuiy of Chrisl, does not the Church CTOund ite 
teachinj; unou the idea that "thnni^h the Jews rejcclins him, the Gospel was 
preaclicd to the Gentiles?" an idea, whicli duly cunsidered. should induce the 
Christifin eommunitv, if they really believe it, to deal more leniently with the Jew. 
As a people wc know well enough that they freciuently missed trne grcatnws-- 
were loo dull-eyed to perocive it when it was amongst them, and went forth 
e:i^'crly enou'^di to see a mere u vA shake a by the wind. The great they expected 
to ronie with a mifrhty noise, with the sound of truumcls, the beating of iliunis, 
and shrill piping. AVhen a nrince was bom, then WOuJd they rejoice; for, as they 
asked of one another, " hatli not God given US a mlglltj one in the person ot our 
prine.r* Thro-mli lif. thcv looked to this prince for ere a I deeds, allbough, m 
truth, all their pnnees liad disappointed them ; they believed that as a stem of the 
rovai tree, he would perform inajn^tficent actions, and thi^ from hin they woald 
olitain lofty wisdom. But all this white the truly great, born iu some ib!e or 
other, was wholly nverlnoketl, and wlirn vt liad passed away, and the truth wics 
shewn forth, then foregone conclusioua weic too powerful to allow it to prevail. 
And exactly so in their mythology and traditional history. They were equally 
liable with other nations to take upon trust the characters of laen. Call a nuin 
good, nnd thcv wonlil repeat the saying, without ever i^oiucr into tli^^ evidence, or 
comparing his actions with the known moral laws. W'c t>ay not tbat uicv were 
au ciccption in this; it is ensier to pnise or condemn a inau, than to sift the en« 
dencesoaato discover whether praise or censuiL- be liis due, and the }Iebrew 
people were ns fond of case as any other?. Still, iu justice to them, it must be 
acknowledged that conies of their'historical bookb, ;is well reid as bgendary, were 
rate, so that th^ oould not enter into any critical discussions with the same ease 
permitted unto ourselves, and, hence, for their luibit of taking character upon trust 
they desen c n pardon which cannot be extended unto ourselves. Wc have the docu- 
ments, and, hence, can easily ascertain if the character given us be, or be not, iu 
accordance with the recognised facts. There is scarcely a man amount us who 
canuol arrive at sound conelusioiis for himself in relatiou to thi> subject; but, 
unfortunately, wc do not empioy the means at our di!?posal, in order that we may 
discover t be truth. There is no book so little read in England as the Bible. Wc 
readily grant that it is "gone over" probably raor( , far more frequently than any 
other, but not read. I recently had a conversation with a gcntlcnian who pro- 
fessed that through the past twenty years he had been in the habit of reading to his 
tHiiiily and servants some portion of the Old or New Testament, and he oecUurcMl 
himself to be w ell acquainted With its Contents. I did not deny, but admitted liia 
claim, and said that being so well versed iu it55 cnutents, lie would doubtless be 
able to auawer luc a tew questions ; but when 1 had pronoacd them, I dis(X)vered 
that he biew far more of "Bwn'a Jnatice of the Peace than of the Bible. He 
had "gone (iver " the latter, but the former he had "read," iu order to discover its 
meaning. One wa^ studiously read, the other only mechanically. I mentioned 
several matters connected with the Bible characters, and he declared that I " must 
be mistaken — there was no such statement as that I had asserted;" but when I 
turned to all of tliem, then came the pahiful admission that he had wholly over- 
look( d them, he "had never looked at the faet-^ in ihnt lidit," tr. I tlins, in truth, 
was practically unacquainted with the book whose contents he supposed himself to 
know better than any other. I mention his case, not as an exceptional one, but 
as illustrating a large class, and, ai> I believe, the majority of its sO'Called readers. 
They read it imich the same as a school-boy reads his lesson?. Here and there we 
meet a tine grt'y-headed old man or woman who read a lew passages from the 
Psalms, Isaiah, Job, or some portion of the Goapels with real feeling— they can sea 
in what they read exaotly that which they want for comfort and ooneola&Qii. U 
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n tnA, ihefar own feeling they read, and their own )dea» Ibat thej find in the 
vifttng. It is the same with many passages in Ihc Koran, aiid the Vedas; they 
who have read them for years have no doubt that thrv arc sacred, becausp (tf wli.if, 
aided bj their o^ q faucv, they have been in the habit ot liiidiug iu them. The vmiiug, 
and the men spoken of, have gained a fictitious value, and all we can say of the 
real meanings and real rharacters is received witli suspicion or seen). 

Still, in the niajorit v of instances, we find that the chnmcter popuhirly assigned 
to Bible licroes is not iuiLiifiJ : a man m&y be geucraliy spoken of aii a good, wise, 
patient man, but when we come to consider the recoraea facts, we discover thai 
not only do they not suh*^t;mtiafc. I)uf t!u y positively contradict the popular belief. 
Look, for instauce, at the character of Job, proverbially "a patient man," spoken of 
as tbc " pattern of patience under aiiiiction what support does this obtaiu from 
the recorded frets ? The |»atient Job, and the Job in our hook, ao-ealled, must be 
two different cliaracters ; for, unqtiestionahly, a man wlio, while suffering under a 
caianiity, commences his speaking with a terrible curso u)>oii ihc dny in which he 
was boni, does not exhibit the spirit of patience. The Church seis Job up as a 
modet, but demands a patience quite the rever:>e, or in lack thereof dechures the 
sTiffrrcr to be n sinninf? rebel against Grod. Then, look at Solomon, the model of 
wisdom. In our Sunday schools, the children are asked, who wns thc^ i'?e<*t nian':* 
and are taa»ht to answer, " Solomon, king of the Jews." But where is the proof? 
What sav the fiutaP^ I feel certain that when we come to consider his character 
Ton will DC at one with me iu the opinion tliaf, as in the case of Job. so, also, in 
that of bobmoo, there must have been two ; one, now known as the wisest man, 
of whom we have no records, and the other — by no means a very wise man— whose 
history is recorded in the Jewish books. The two could not have been one, and 
none who hare considered with due human freedom tltc statements made about 
Solomon, coold eitlicr hold him to be wise in his solution of the theory of life, in 
his ^venunent of the nation, in his general teaching, or in his ordering the affairs 
ef his household. David, the man after God's own heart, is only another of many 
similar instances; for who would undertake to defend Ids morals, or his ViaHlcs, his 
frauds, or his debaucheries!'' The umu atter Gud'.> own heart we all know, iu our 
heaita we know, for there lies the ineture of a pure, noble, and manftd life, which 
few amon^ us Imvc the courage to achieve. But David's life b as far from that, 
as the pnnty of innocent babyhood is from the vices of our Henry VIII. To say 
there were two Davids is the only way of accounting for the matter, if, at least, 
we are sUli to he bonnd by the common charaeierisation. If not, then we can 
take the fact that he has been called the man after God% own heart, because Ihc 
speakers wpfc content to repeat the words of others, without troubling themselves 
to loquire at ail into the facts and their meaning. 

I am aware, however, of the stereotyped answers osnallv given to these objee- 
tiom, hilt I find nolhinj; of weight oi value in tliem — nay, they rather injure than 
improve (he matter. "God," says these p;enth meii, "does not approve the evil only 
the good;" who liiat htti> icllccled upon the facth of llie Ujiivei"se would qucblion 
tkatf Btit while we accept their statement as the statement of a general truth, 
we are compelled to nr£»e that in the majority of iiisfauce.s flierc is no writing to 
that effect — iK't :( hint given to the cITcei thai Goil hxtked unfavourably upon the 
actions, audi am well assureii that in numerous instuucch where injustice wus done, 
i hue fmnda were committed, where brutal murder was perpetrated— however 
certain wc may feel that God did not approve — and of that wc are certain — yet f 
h equally certain tlint the writers of the record had no such ideas, aud it is clear 
that Ihey intended tu convey the idea that God was pleased rather than angered 
against that which was done; and herein lies the immoral infiueiice of the whol^for 
tffc Icinral conclusion is, that as God is unchangeable, men mny si ill do as these men 
are recorded to have done, and yet please Him. it has bccu loug and truly 
believed that man approximates to the Being he worships, and tlmt as water liscs 
not abofv its level, so man does not rise above the level of bis object of adoratton. 
In t"hr nature of the rase we i^erccive that this must he so, and in the case of our 
j^umau iieioesy if wc exalt to the holiest those who were base, imnioml aud unjust, then 
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iil)doabted!j shall dwarf ourselves to their slafure, and become liVe unto them- 
sdTes. If wr would rxnif the iiiinds of our children, if wc would stir up within 
t^ein a love for whul is uobU iOiil great, we must set iK'forc thi m the liicliest 
tBumfkn of huniau virtae taid heroism, for ^ort of tliis we cannot safely go. The j 
arc sure to fiUl short enough without any of our interference ; but if wc give them 
bad examples, if wr ral! bad nu n p:ood, and set them before their minds as worthy 
of honour, then uudoubiedlj w e lay the foundation of much evil, and miss (he 
opportunity of sowing the seeds of great good. And how any man eau take the 
histoi N of Abraham, Isaac, and Jaeob as ^nd, or as cnlcnlate4 to impress the mind 
of youth f 1 trr nd, I confess myself wholly at a loss to uuderstmid. The frauds 
they uriieliaed, iheir mcuiuiess of spirit, their cowardice and greediness arc all so 
prQiyiieBt» that in the case of any out Bible dbaracters their condemuatiott would 
DC secure. And it b only fooiislniess to suppose by eaUing them good we can iii 
any way deaden the effect of the actions attributed to them ; for if our so naming 
them exerts any power, it will be to give an authority to vice which all would 
deplore. 

And this is particularly so in the case of At)rahaiii, to whose recorded career I 
am this evening to draw your attention. Abraham was gencrallv called the Father 
of the Faithful, and, as some add, he was " God's great hero of virtue;" to say the 
least we form a different opinion. What of the noble is to be said of him must be 
*=;aid not from the writiogSj out from unrecorded tradition •, for ns he stands out unon 
the Bible canvass he is neither to be admired for the pus^cssiou of vitluc, or »^K>keti 
of as remarkable in the sense <tf being faithful. But as a preliminary the questions 
ihould be answered : Is there reason to believe such a man as AbrahuneTcr existed, 
or i^ thr relation tlirtt ^vr have purely fabi;lu : His original name, a*? well rr- Ms 
obaugod luuue, it> sum)oscd by many to throw great light upon the maitcr ; 1 confess, 
hoiTOTer, tbat this is aard to discover. Hit Am name is said to have been " Abram," 
or high and exalted fiither; his second name* Abn]uun» aigiufiea *' lather of 
Nations and some suppose that as tlicse names must hnvc been given after his 
death, we have in his history nothing more than the creations of some Eastern 
iflu^giiuition. But a great show of proof tbat be was a real person is made, aud as 
it is drawn from *' pagan sources,** it is spoken of with gi-eat eonfl deuce as thon^ 
incontrovertible, an nssumption not borne out by the results of an inquiry. 

Joscphus and Eusebius arc our chief sources of iufonuatiou, and they profess 
to quote tcm independent authoritaes ; of comae, as tbe oridnals are lost, we have 
only the passages quoted by these writeiB» and cannot say A-\ her they liavc given 
oonrcet quotations. Jnscphns informs that " B<'rossiis, the Chaldean historian, 
mentions a coriaiii Chaldean who lived in the tenth generation after the Hood, and 
wbo was celebrated for his power and justice, as auo for bis skill is all fMtfftiitl 
Diallers." The 'v T'unolcmus, iidds, that Abraham is Spoken of by the Chaldeans 
ns tlir inventor ot astrology and magic* Herossns however docs not ^rivc any 
mmc, but speaks merely of a certain Chaldean, aud it is going rather too far to say 
that he meant Abraliam, seeing that be does not mention bis name^ or anj of tbe 
incidents by which lie is known, unto either Jews Or Gentiles. Abtabam nay ^'»^c 
been meant as a thousand others may hare been meant, but until some means of 
identifymg the auouvmous one wi|4i'him have been discovered- we cannot go the 
length of admitting that it was htm tbe Chaldean writer had in bis mind. Bat then 
Josephos aud others seem to have entertained no doubt about the identity, and bH 
the weight of their authority, never very great, save when fidlv con-oborated, may 
be conceded as some kind of support given to the story. Thcu we are tohi by 
Soaebiaa that " Heoateaa, a contemporary of Alexander, not onlyspoke of Abrabaa 
by uflnic, but also wrote a treatise on his life and character." Which saying is true 
enough, but hardly he put forth as a ver>' ancient heathen testimony to the 

Wity of Abraham's existence, aiidlor this reason that Hecatcus was an officer of 
Alexander and afterwards of Ptolemy Lagus. He served w^ tbe Jewidb troops, 
was famihtt v.ith the ITigli Priest, and certainly \v;i<, very mucbadied up with the 
Jiebrew people, is it not highly probable that he Imew no inoi^ « AV fub pFn 

- * QMilioaes MqwOm, p. an. 
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IbtB be had heard from the Jews ? that his history was a <iorf of rcprodilOtioii of 
fhr popular legends ? At any rate this book of his had been swallowed up by time, 
aod cannot aom staud a« an outride proof of the truth of the story. Theu we 
POTNioolMUl Dfexnascenus, who relates that Abraham CMHe out of Chaldea with an 
army, and posscascd himself of, and reified over Damascus, but that lie afterwards 
removed with his followers into Canaan^ which is quite a new view of his cliaractcr, 
seeing that by the popolur voice he has Doeu called a man of peace and umuubitious 
■BM. Artaptnus, in his hi^torv of the Jews, gives an account of Abitlmi't fiiil 
to Egypt, but ailds that while there he iii.-^tnicted the king in astrology, a story not 
to be tolerated for an. instant, seeing that fully l(j<><l years before Abraham the 
iiiejpibns were capable of teaching the Chahieaiis, and knew not only the ast rology 
oflbe dij* of IpMiiincc, but muqr of the deeper truths of astronomy, which follow 
as a consequence iipon the former study, Tlicrc arc many nlhr r frairniculs, but all 
not merely incoDclusive, but so much marked with the Hebrew brand that we 
cannot aooept them as the independent authorities for which we seek. Mdo, for 
instaaoe, says that Abraham was the father, by his two wives, of twelve sons who 
became the iicads of the twelve tribes of Arabia, Here is a Jewish foundation. 
And of these fragmentary remarks, I give no more, save one of Hyde's, who, in his 
*'Reli^Qn of the Persians," endetmnto derive the Indians and Persians from 
the jMuch, than which nothing oonld be more thmxi, seeing that in the whole of 
their sacred books no sncfa name Or ehancter oocun^ or in anjthtt ean be toctnred 
into serving for him. 

The Axabs, however, are more paiiicuhur although no better worth; of belief,-* 
of course theirs was only traditional history. They tell that he wis ft prince or chief 
wlio turned from the worship of idols to the One True God, wlio, as a reward, blessed 
liim in his family and poaseasions. In the 6th chapter of hLoran, and especially in 
the 21st chapter, there an a nnnilier of detefls ftuniahed wldeh are wip po eed by many 
Chr bt i^^p writers to be mere reproductions of the Jewish stories, with additions and 
omiasions. Tliey believe that Mahomet sat down and wrote out a falsification of 
the Qebxew stoogri which we will not believe, or even attempt to belie?& seeing that 
it has no foonihuoo in fiiet. Mahonet had tibe iMendaiy nistory of nla eoontiy, 
and, as I believe, the Hebrews had the*8anie^andnotdeaigiiedl;]r,biit natnrallv were 
they distorted, being only h;uided on from age to age as narrative stories of tne Old 
^^orld. In the Koran, Abraham's father is called Azer, but some of the Arabian 
wiiten pretend that Aaer was the son of Terah, and D'HeilMlot says that the 
" Arabs always diatioguish them in their genealogies ;is diflbrent nersons but that 
" bccaiuio Abmliani was the son of Terah according to Moses, it is therefore supposed 
** (jby £uro^uan writers) that Tci-ah is the same with the Azer of the Arabs. Uow 
tne tliis waerration may be, in rehUon to some authm, I oannol aay, bat T am 
anre tt cannot be tmc of all; for several Ajnb and Turkish writers expressly make 
Azer and Terah the same person, " Azer, in ancient times was the name of the 
" plan^ lfar& and the month of Mareh was so called bv the most ancient Persians ; 
"ur the word odiginally siguifviug fire (as it still does), it was therefore given by 
"them and the Chaldeans to that planet, which partaking, as was supposed, of a 
*' fiery nature, was acknowledgca by the Chaldeans and Assyrians as a {jjod or 
" pUnetary deity, whom in old times they worshipped uuder the form of a piUar } 
" whence Aaer Deoame a name among Uie nobility, who esteemed it hononnuile to 
" be denominated from their gods, and is fomid in the composition of several 
" Bkdjylonish names. For these reasons a learned author supposes A«cr to have 
*'heen the heathen name of Terah, and that the otiier was given him on his con- 
"vcnjoB. Al BeMapj oonfimu thia ooojectore, saymc that Azer was the name of 
"the idol which lie worshipped. It may be observed that Abraham's father is also 
" called Zarah in the Talmud, and Athar by Eusebiiw. (The snmame ot Azer was 
"given to him in consequence of liis idolatry. It is derived from mtmt, '0 thou 
" ' who art ui error.'— Anm.) That Aaar or Terah was an idolater, is allowed on 
"all hands ; nor can it be denied, since he is expressly said in scripture to have 
"served strange p^ods. The eastern authors unanimously agree that he was a 
" statuaiyi oi carver of idols; and he is represented m the lir&t who made images 
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'* of clar, pict ures only hxnnff been in use before, and tan^t that they wtan to \m 

"julorcil a.s i:<H\<. Howrvrr wc nrr told his ciiiplovmont was a vptt li^^ionraMf* 
*' ouc, and that he was a great lord, ar.d in higli favour with Nimrod, whose sou-ia- 
" law he was, because he made his idols for him, and was excellent in his art. Some 
**of the Rabbins say Terah was a priest, jind chief of the order."* 

But whatrver the father may liave Ijcen, the son has to be freed from the cliarae 
of idol worshi(), and, in fact, converted into a regular idol destroyer. The AraDS 
relate that on one occasion he destroyed all the iaols in a Chaldean temple. He took 
his "opportunity to do this while tne Chaldeans were abroad in the fields, cele- 
"bratiu'^ -i rrrrnt festival ; and f^opie say he liid himself in tlic temple : and when 
"he haa aocompUshed his design, that lie might the more cvidcativ convince them 
'*of their folly m irorahipping them, he hnngthe axe, withwhidi m hid hewniiid 
" broken down the images, on the neck of the chief idol, named bj some Wliten 
"Baal, lis if be had been the author of all the mischief." 

Of course he was to be punished for this ; accordingly wc fiudtiiat he was taken 
before " King Nimrod," who, irith his soothsayers, endeavoured to argue witii him; 
in this, however, thej vhoUj failed, and persecution was the only coniBe left cqwu. 
to them. "The commentators relate that, by XiTurn Vs 'M-ler, a larcje space was 
"inclosed at Cutha, and tilled with a vast quauliiy ol wood, wliicli being set on 
"fire, burned so fiercely, that none dared to venture near it : then they bonnd 
"Abraham, and jnittlng him into an engine (which some suppose to be of the 
"devil's invention), shot him into the mmst of the tire, from which he was pre- 
" served by the angel Gabrielj who was sent to his assistance ; the fire burning only 
" the cordSi with wnieh he was bonnd. fHiey add that the fire haTineminenwnsly 
"lost its heat, in respect to Abraham, became an odoriferous air, and that the pile 
"chanprrd to a pleasant meadow; though it raged so furiously otherwise, tliat 
"aeeordiui' to home writers, about two thousand of the idolaters were consumed 
" bv it. This story seems to have had no other foundation than that passage of 
"Mosfs, where Cod is >aid to have brou";ht Abntluim oiif of Ur of the Chaldees, 
*' misunderstood : which words tho Jews, the most trilling interpreters of Scripture, 
"and some moderns who have followed them, have tratislatcd, out of tie fire of (he 
"Chaldees; takins: the word Ur, not for the proper name of a citv, as it really is, 
"but for an appellative, siirnilyiiig/rtf. ITowcver, it is ;i fabU- of some antiquity, 
"and credited, not only by the Jews, but bv several of the eastern Christians ; the 
" twentv-lifth of the second Cmiuu, or January, being set apart in the Syrian 
" calenaar, for the commemoration of Abraliam's being cast into the tOre. The 
" J< also mention some other persecutions which Abraham nndenvent on nceonnt 
'* of liis religion, particularly a ten years imprisonmnit . some saying he waa im- 
''prisoned by Kimrod; and others, bv his father Terah." 

(Tb be eoiiHm$ed.) 
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PIBTY, BOILED TREACLE, AND THE HARD-BAKB 

TESTIMONIAL. 

It is astonishmg to what a pitch of virtue men will occasionally rise, how 
brayefy thfv will battle against evil, being utterly regardless of consequences, 
and actinii; from motives, the nature of which is so palpable that two 
cplnious about them cannot be formed. We have had of late uumerouii 
inatuion of this manreOiius virtue, but nnfortiinately all of them ao moulded, 
as to appear of a questionable kind. They hate taken the form of an assanlt 
upon the poor and penniless, in behalf of piety, peace, or the annihilation of 
heercrnry. The first class, and the only one we can now treat Mpon, is of 
c^unin ori*^in. In Colchester, Southampton, Gosport and elsewhere, as 
appears upon the fac» of Parliamentary and otlier reports, several wicked 
pmma have been duly summoned to appear before the oench of magistrates, 
in order to answer certain charges to be preferred against them for "punning 
"their ordinary calling on the Lord's day." In one case it was proved, to the 
entire salisfactinn of the bench, that the party summoned lind actunlly " sold 
to a little girl, one-halfpenny worth of a ctrfaiii substance — boiled treacle — 
commonly culled mck, and one-halfpenny worth of nuts.'' In other cases the 
prooft were equally clear that nuts, peppermints, and the said certain substance 
of boiled tieade, had heea sold for sums equally large ; and consequently all 
the colprits were duly and fully proven to be guilty of violatin^^ the laws made 
'^nA pro\ided in the reign of His Sacred ^Tajesty, C harles 11. What under 
such circumstances eotild be done by a virtuous bench of magistrates ? Clearly 
to allow such ofl'enders to go free, would have been to fly in the face of 
Hctren, and repudiate the human explanation of its injunctions ; or, equally 
^bad, it would have been to permit gross iniquity to stalk unpunished throogn 
our streets. This could not be, if our laws are to be respect ed, and our 
Christian character preserved ; and, accordingly they were all fuiec! iri sums 
ranging from 5s. to ids., with the usual expenses, amouDting to about Ss, in 
each case. 

This pious decisiou given, all should Imvc ended, but then was heard the 
ciy Ibr mercy or for time, not one out of the whole number of law-bfeakeiB 
was capable of paying the fine. They "were poor," and would "pay by 
instalments i" othenrise they must loae their goods or go to prison. Let 
VobU. 0 
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it be recorded to tlic clcninl honour of these dispensers of the law, thai in 
evrry axuv they granted the petition, only ortlerinii: (li:it if Ibe money was not 
paid within the spt cincd tinic, a distrjiiut was to he levied upon the jrood'^. V 
t,tretcli of compas^iou that, which we hope the Kecording Spirita will duly &cl 
down in tlicii tavum. 

But while, on the one hand, we record the great virtues of these gentlemen 
who would not permit the sale of a half-pennyworth of nuts to escape them, 
it is our duty to notice, nho, the intense wickedness of the culprits. May we 
not put it, with all humility, to our orthodox friends, that the faet we arc nliout 
lo record, should he cited in all the pulpit - of the land, as alVonlini,' ahinnlant 
proot of the essential depravity of luunan nature? It is a fact, that akhuu*jh 
they were not fined to " the utmost stretch of the hrw," although the magis- 
iratcs, with their bosoms full of Jove, actually descended to the task of expa- 
tiating upon the sin of selling nuta, peppermints, " bull's eyes," and " hard- 
hake *' U])on the Lord's d ly ;ii;d iltliough, in tho Inrci^encs? of their hearts, 
they granted time for ol)t;iiiiiii^; tin money, so th;it llii.- goods and ehaUcls of 
the sinners might he bpan d tioni the claw of the baiiiil, sliii, so incorrigible 
were they, that thc^- dared to complain unfair treatment, and went the whole 
length of wtying, that it was only because they were poor, that they had Ijeen 
thus snmmoncd and fined. One man " not having the fear of God before his 
eyes,** actually hfled up his voire, and said, it war a hnniiii' shamr, if war, 
vor poor folk to he {V/scd to jmy, and nuiUn' snid to iIk-ui sold out o" bifr 
" sliops and had lashion^ of money." That any laiman being in thiseidight- 
cued century — not being a born idiot — should thus dare to beard the justices, 
and revile the generous and self-denying ornaments of our bench is attounding, 
and was particularly trying. We believe, howev(;r, that they bore the charge 
with all the magnanimity nnd beautiful resignation of our early martyrs, 
shewing hov mwU tiiey could sutler "for ih^W Lord's «5nkr . " and, although 
there was a uuiiister upon tin l»onch, we can assur* - mi i . aiki>» ihat the auda* 
cious culprit wsu not even brought back to receive ,iuy heavier sentence- 
thus uompelling us to say, See how merdful and forgiving these Christkm 
magistrates are towards the poor! 

Tliis trial of their forbearance, however, docs not wholly exhaust the list 
of cruel assaults to which, in fOji?eqnenec nf their deeision, they have been 
exposed. It appears that in eaeli of thcvi erlebratetl and sinful cities, there 
are certain butchers, fishmongers, ond pouhcrers, who regularly supply their 
customers upon the '* Lord's day,'* and as they are not sommoiifi ibr pur- 
suing their ordinary calling upon the Sabbath, as they are not ponisMI, it 
has been wickedly argued that the magistrates have allowed tM gteateat 
oflcndcrs to go frrr, while punishinj: flu lesser and weaker. "But wo cmnot 
allow such a charge to rest upon them without stating the facts, and gho^^iltp' 
how they may be justified. It is true, that the tradesmen thus singled out 
do thus supply thdt customers i but true also, that they do 'not take the 
money, and wtuit answer can be made more conclusively in their favour? They 
merely enter the sale in their boohs, and take the amonnt at onother tbiie. 
And if any of our render=^ be unable to perceive any practical difference — if 
they canuot t^ee how llii'^ a\oid« the sin, we entreat them to study the Mishtta, 
and wu shall nivit* ^onn of oiu" orthodox IViend- to pray for their enlighten- 
ment. But it seems, too, that there arc coiifeelioners in these cities who pro- 
vide and sell "a certain substance called pic," sundries in the farm of mms, 
ices, and sponge-cakes," upon that day ; and because these are pemilted to 
proceed in their ooorse witWt interferenoe, it has been argofid tJMKt the mad 
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worthy magbl rates havt: acted partially, and, conssequcntly, unfnirly. Xow vrt 
certainly pity tliat man wlio raiuiyt perceive any dilVcrcncc betAvrni the cases. 
Wbo, fur iuaUucc, tiiaL iias e^es ia hishcaUj wouUl treat iLc !»iilc ol sponge- 
cake in the same wajr as tbat of Spanuh nat»? One is a native production, 
and pure Protestant, while the other is hrougbt out of a Popish country, and 
will evidently be likely to act in a dangerous anti-protcstant way upon the rcli 
gious convietions of the cater. Spanish nuts arc nuts of the Beast, and ob- 
viously t'vil. Bisidis — and iude|)endent of the Popish objection — what 
Briii&ii iuagi;itrate can avoid hatiug all things foreign ? Then, again, who can 
speak of the sale of buns in the same spirit as he speaks of " hard-bako/' one is 
quite soft, the other quite hard — one is very awfi«t> with a foreign nut — ^a 
regular Heathen ur Mahonicdan nut — called flimond, occasionally introduced, 
wliilr in the other there is no foreign substance, ?avc a fen* orthodox currants or 
iunoccut carraways, and to speak of these two as alike is evidently to seek sonic 
cause of auarrel with pious men. The " certain substance" of boiled treacle, 
called row, eannot be connected with "a certain substance called pie/' veal (^u 
multoii, aiid eoosequently only by oantaukerous men is it spoken of as reflecting 
nponuieiuatice ofti liesc decisions. Wchiu'dlynecd enter uponthe question of ices. 
Will any man say that it is impious for the Saints to take anything to cool 
thpms('lvr« iijM>n the Lord's Pay? After men and women have been listening 
to a apii iluai discourse, after thev havelx-en raised to fever heat, through con- 
templating the terrors of hell, and " the torments of the damned who that 
haa any Christian tenderness would dare to set forth that they should not cool 
thenuelTea with an ice ? We are satisfied that our readers are noi to be 
imposed upon in n matter of that kind, and hence we quit all argument upon 
the point, and shall treat it as uncalled for, as merely labour in vain. 

All the other objection h about mdways, public-houses, tea-p;arden«, 
uewspa^d, green peai}, and tmware, we set aside as irrelevant. J he law 
alkkwa li, and the court honmirs the law. We are not called upon to defend 
tlieac worthy men from all their infidel asseihints, nor, indeed, defend tbem at 
all; for k is evident that th(y are as impervious to rebuke, as they are to the 
cry of hovi! and u;\vU fur " hartl-l)aki'." They are ntrong men; for none but 
men of tough bowels could have settled the matti r so nobly ;is they did. No 
common men could liave done it. We believe that thi» mighty London docs 
not contain one magisli-ate capable of sucli heroic octioo, unless an exeeption 
be made m favour of Sir W. Carden, whose "bowels of compassion" are 
very loqgh. But although thej do not need our defendvc peo^ we feel tliat 
it is our duty to pay them homage ; and while honouring their uprightness, 
we ciill upon all noble Englishmen to join us in i<ettinfr them up a testimonial. 
We iK'licve that the form and manner of it should be thus. Not a cup or 
a salver, but a churc h, a small church, the walls made of Everton tottee," and 
the windows of " jmube^," and giving one to each, let the name of the 
receiver be written iqx>n the cbor thereof, with a suitable inscription, setting 
forth how nobly the worthy magistrate had protested against the sale of nut , "a 
certain substance of hoi\r^\ treacle," railed rock, and hard-bake, upon the 
Lortl s day. Such a testimonial would be treasured by all the toothless, and 
poiutcti out with pride by idl the saints, as a manifestation of the growing 
nieiy the natbu. We wait for subscriptions 1 Sorely we shall not wait 
long. Let our readers remember that this is no Hudson Statue business ; we 
labour under no mere testimonial fever, and are not proposing to honour men 
who have not distinguished themselves. Their elainis are palpable, and hence 
it ia thaty with oonfidenoe in the result, we wait for subscciptious. 

C 2 r. W . r. 
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THE SAINT AND THE PAGAN— A CX)NTRA8T. 

If we were asked nmonfif what class of persons to look for those men who 
have committed the most flagrant criine^i ajjainst luimanih', who have disirrncpd. 
the human form and character by the most cold-bioodetl cruelty, we should 
Dot direct the enquirer to the Tamerkues, the Genghis Klians, or other con- 
querors of their spodes, we should not advise the answer to be sought in the 
annals of goals and prisons, or the history of malefactors, but we should point 
to tile lives of "Saints." Arnonp;st those to whom the iniblusliinp:: impudence 
of priestcraft, and the folly and credulity of a priest-kd world, have awarded 
the name of Saitit, and imputed n character for righteousness^ is CiHiL of 
Alexaudiia. Bom towards the end of the fourth century, brought up in the 
hoose of his unde, the Archbishop Theophilos, sednded from the world, 
dnring his youth and early manhood in the monasteries of Nitria, early in- 
doctrinated witli the dop-matic theology and controversial divinity of the 
Athannsian School, he fell upon an age of bloodshed and strife, and grew up 
without aught to awaken human sympathy, or create human afi'eetion, within 
his soul. Poetry, or aught j>ertaining to the imaginative, was utterly distaste- 
ful to bmi ; the dark and intricate subtilties of scholastic theology alone 
formed his mental food. From the monasterii s Cyril went to pray and fast 
in the desert, but with an eye to the object of his ambition ; he knew that 
the fame of holitiess would be a passport to the episcopal throne of Alexandria : 
and when his unele Theo])hilus ealled him from tlic desert to mix in thetumidt 
and the strife, the call was but too readily obeyed. A eoiuely person, and a 
harmonioDs voice gave him the ear of the multitnde, and be became the 
popular preacher of the time. On the death of Theophilus, the voices and the 
fists of the Alexandrian crowd asserted and Mifni t ed his claim to the vacant 
throne, in spite of the wishes of the Prrrfect Oreste?, and the rights of ♦he 
archdeacon. None but a man preedy of power ami wealth would havcaspu"ed 
to be archbishop of Alexandria at that time, and none but auuupnucipledman 
could retain possession of the office, wbicb involved the beonning at onoe the 
leader and the tool of a fiinaiic mob of monks, parabolani and people, who 
were ready to commit any crime in the name of religion, and unwilUne to 
tolerate any expression of opinion differing from the orthodox creed of tndr 
late Bishop Athauasius. 

The penecution of the innoceut and unoll« iiJing Novatians, and the con- 
fiscation of their holy vessels, opened the reign of the new Bishop. The kws 
of the Ceesars and tbe Ptolemies can ied back the prescriptive lights of the 
Jews to toleration and the use of their religious worship, to llie foundation 
of the AlfNandrian city, and through seven hundred venrs they hrid lived 
peaceably under the protection of the Li:o\ernment, had gathered together much 
wealth* and multiplied to the uumber of 40,000. But neither law nor 
prescriptive right formed any obstacle to the cruel designs and persecuting 
spirit of Cyril. Contrarj- to the law, and unauthorised by the dvil power, he 
led the brutal multitude against their unarmed and unoffending Jewish fellow 
citizens, razed their synago-jtie^ tn the crround, plundered their goods, murdered 
large numbers of them, and expelled the remainder from the city. Of rourse 
a specious excuse was not wantmg. Jn a recent tumult some Christum blood 
had been shed, and on the Jews was laid the cause of this accident, or crime ; 
but in the tumultuous and disorderly proceedings of tbe contending sects 
might be found both the escphination and the cause. Orestes, the Boman 
pnrfeet eomphnnod to the Emperor Theodosius of the proceedings of the 
Usho|), iuid iu this fact wc Hud the best jproof of the unwarrantable ntXm of 
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UuMe proceedings. The feeble government of the Byzantine Court, and the 
superstition of the age, however, secured Cyril against the just panishment. 

due to his crime, and the only result of thn ^Tovernor*s complaint wns, that he 
made a (laiiLrerous and tin^crupnlous enemy ; and it was not long before 
Orestes found this to be so. iiiding through the streets in his chariot a sliort 
time after, a band of SOO Nitnan monks, the creatures of the Bishop, assaulted 
the ])r(Bfeet with stones, and he escaped eovered with blood, not however, before 
effecting the arrest of the monk Amraonius, by whose hand he had been 
wounded. Oreste*? asserted the (liirnitv of his olllce bv dclivcrinrr Animonius 
into t\»e kinds of the lict^)r, under who?c rod he expired. His body was 
seized by Cyril's orders, and tiie iionours of a marly r in the cause of Christianity 
were deereed to a wretch who had outraged law and justice ; and under the 
name of Thaomasius (or the ITomtetifUl), this turbnlent and rebellions moidc 
finds a phoe among the martyrs of the Chnrch, 

Hypatia, the dnujrhter of Theon, or Theotecnus, the Mathematician, is 
the Pagan whom we wouhl contrast with the Saint. A beautiful and 
eloquent expounder of the doctrines of the Alexandnau Svlwol of Neo- 
Platouism, a chaste and high-minded woman, — in that age a rare character- 
she instructed her disciples in mathematics and geometry, and discoursed to 
numerous and admiring audiences upon H i religion of the ancient Greeks. 
For her purity of loftiness of soul and inteUert, wc have tlic authority of 
Synesius tlie Christian bishop of Cyrene, who, in the six letters of his, still 
extant, addre^jscd to her, evidences an intense veneration for this woman, and 
ill one or two passages, iu which he pours out his sorrows, we feel that he 
spsaks to one who had a heart to sympathise, as well as an intellect to com- 
prehend. Her intellectual worth was acknowledged by Orestes, who consulted 
her on all ([uc stions of importance. As the friend of Orestes, Cyril was her 
enemy ; and unintluenct'd by her hi^h and noble qualities, jealous too of her 
powers, he determined on jjer destrnrtion ; of course, as she was a Pagan, he 
could safely carry his plots ngainsl her ialo exeeutiou. By the punishment of 
Anunonlns, Orestes had made enemies of the Nitrian Monks, — " the wiUl 
" beasts of the deserf " s Gibbon calls them, — and Cyril's course was there- 
fore an easy one. To iuHame the miiids of the monks, and through them the 
Alexandrian populace, against the friend of the proefect, was the course he 
proposed to himself, and pursued with fatal success. The Christian hatred of 
the people was aroused aguiust the rao;an, and further incited to open hostility 
by rumours and inuendoes. On a day agreed ou, in the Sacred Season of Lent, 
the brutal mob, and still more brutal monks— both, cowardly us brutal— laid 
wait for a woman ; and as Hypatia came from her lectiu-c-room in the Mouseion, 
she was S€i7,ed, torn from lier chariot, dragged tx) the church, stripped naked, 
and her flesh scraped from her bones with sharp oyster-shells, and, while yet the 
Umbs quivered with the agony, her body was thrown into the Uames and burned 
to asbes : and Sewtt Cyril protected his friends, the murderers, whose oime hp 
bad instigated, from any punishment for a deed of barbarity unparalleled in 
the annals of iniquity. AVell might Thcodoret say of him, wlien he heard of 
his death, that the only fear was that Hell would find him too unpleasant a 
"guest, and send him back to earth." 

In the bloom of her youthi'ul beauty and maturity ol her attainmeuu, 
respected even by those who differed from her, numbering amoug her adnixera 
people of all classeB, unstained by even a breath of scandal, thus died Hypatia» 
among the best, as also the last, of the noble intellects which Greek paganism 
ehariahod and developed and so long as human feelings unbiassed and w* 
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blinded by supentitkm, Temains ia man's breast, the name of C3rtil ahaB be 
execrated for the p;irt li< took in this feaiful tragedy. But, wbile indi^iatiofi 

moused at the thought, that an ignorant and 1u lieviiig world slioiild have 
htvu ltd l)v Priestrraft to vrjirrtitr as a Saint th<- uu'inory of fliis monster, it 
is a pleasing fact that maukiinl n iiicmberwl with honor lier tioiu hemurderet!. 
Tf we inquire into the original of Saint Catherine of Alexandria, we shall find 
that this was the fonn which after the hipse of two oentnries tiie memory of 
Hypntia had taken in the common mind of Christendom. The pagan had 
beVoiii. t ransformed into one of the four virgin Saints, whom the people wor- 
shipped. Thus oven '1ioii":li nwdcv false names, nntl in a nn«^tnkrn qiirit, 
humanity will ever rcnn niljcr and acknowledge the claims of the good and the 
noble, and vindieate. itfttlf thereby. It was only because the true cliaract«r of 
Cyril was not known that the people aeoepted mm as a Saint 

JAS. L. GOODING. 



ON THE BEING OF A GOD— WHY INQXJIBE? 

We pi*opose in a series of papers to present to the notiee of our readcn the 
evidence nstmll^ adfanoed in proof of the Divine eustenoe, and we shafl do 
this in connection with occasional comments of our o^vn. It is to be confessed 
with sorrow that although there is a snpcrabuiulanrc of tracts distributed e>'ery 
vcar, few of them nrr devoted to the .statement or discussion of tlinsc topfcs 
>^hie)i lie at the foundation of all true religious ideas. The writers haw evi- 
dently conmiitted a grave error, they all presuppose the veiy points which 
should be proved, and slur over others to wMeh a coDsiderable share of atten- 
tion should be given. As, fbr instance, instead of proving His existence, tlicy 
treat all men as fools or madmen who deny the existence of God; and, in 
doing this, they con.sider theniseh cs amply justified by citing the line from the 
Bible, "The fool hath said in his heart, tlierc is no God." But evidently the 
text does Molhing of the sort. When \vc ans that a fool eats his dinner, it by 
no means follows that evciy man is a fool who eats his dinner. When we say 
that t he fool hath said in his heart there is no devil, no hell, no elenial dam- 
nalioii, it by no means follows that all men arc fools who say the same; for if 
*^o. we should have to brand as fools, ^omo of the most distinguished men of 
ancient and modern times. Tliey rf»nd tlie line as though it were w ritten thus, 
** None but a fool can say in his lieai t, there is no God," which is quite diffe- 
rent to the original. But even if it were written as they read it, where 
is the eonilemnation ? Do we grow aogry with, or condemn fools? K none 
but fools say it, then there is no need for bitterness ; for being foobt, who 
shall ehaniro them, or take veugeanoe upon them for their short-comings and 
impi-rleetions ? 

We believe in the exis^Lence of God, as thoroughly oa we belli \ e we are 
now using a pen — and we arc as certain of the Being of the One, as we ai'c of , 
the motion of the other. Still, however, we acknowledge that there are many 
who do not believe in a God ; otliers who arc ns certain in their negation, as 
we are iu affirmation. AVe shall neitht r brand them as fools or liars, because 
ijolh teriTi^ would be fnW to their actual state of nund, and neither would 
serve to convince them of I he superior suiuidness of our convictions. In these 
articles we shall endeavour to explain how it is that they arc what they are, 
and we believe that wc shall sueeeed in doing that without ixtsuUiug them, 
and without weakening our own pontion. 
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Then aM» however* oUien bcsiclc these who need some explanatiotis upon the 
dUefralif^UHis ideas and their hasis. Th* i I s been iiuick talk about raiitlicisin, 
l>ef«l0pmen^ Tlieism, Sot iiiiauisiu, and a variety of 'Isms, all of which invol\ r, 
difforcut ideas of God, and wc arc rcrlaii' Oiat what they arc i'^ not ixriirrallv 
nnd« rstood. It is the work of TiiK I athfindih to show ckarly wluit nil 
tiia^ 'Isms are. Tkis can ouly be doiiu in the way wc uuw pro|jose. W e 
•haU i]0?otea afaoit articfe to stating what are the raeas of each, and when 
nfioetaary, shall fiaOow it up with n discussion of 'the doctrines. And as we 
ptopose to complete the whole scries in this our second volume, it will serre 
as a tcxt-bool:, to which at any future time otir readers cnu refer wlieti tliey 
wiaU to Vnow what are the doctrines or speculative tlitlcrc ncc^ wliicli iiuirk 
the variou:» religiou!i uud anti-religious <x)ngregations and scclioas ol soi leiy. 

But aa a preUminory, should wc not answer the questions, why inquire 
into thess matters t and, what good will follow the inquiry ? This question, 
why^inqaiKt is frequently pro[M)sed, nud in a very deprecatory tone^ as though 
H were madness to enter into any inquiry. Wc ask, by way of answer, can 
the inquiry 1>c avoided ? As the world is constituted it seems cvcrj'where to 
have le'riMy wTitten upon it, "Inquire from whence t eame!" All that lies 
wiliiuiii, couspircs with all within, to promj^tt u^i to iii(|uir^ , and try we ever so 
Imdp stiU we cannot close our ears to the inner questioning, nor will all our 
efforts avail to silence the soid. Who can close his eyes to the cxcpusito 
dkanns so lavishly distributed abroad, and over all things in nature ? Tliero 
Sf^nR'fhiug in the beauty of Howers, in the ever-ehanging eloud-lifr ab(»v«' 
us, jfi soni^ of birds, iu the musical tinkle of the streamlet, and in the deep 
blue heavens — someiiiiug in the insects lloatiug m the sunbeam, in the hush 
of efeniiig, braken ouly^y the wifdi-dog or tiie rich lore-song of the nightin* 
gale, in the ery of sorrow, in the burst of joy, and in the glee of chUdhood- 
tODOSt wbidi speaks to the Iu art of mysteries and of existences which lie beyond 
our present ken, Wlio tliat has watched theoeeaii in itb play, or iu its storm- 
tml aii^fT, when the waves seemed to be encraijcd in battV and all was in 
** orderly couiu^ion," without feeling that there is something behind the veil 
which is irorthy of being known — something which we have to discover? The 
haman nuod cannot essUy leave the mysterious unfathomed. It seems to be 
a kw of its healthy mental activity that through the power of mind we shall 
chase mystery out of the world. The mind once aronscd must make war 
tiI>on it, pluck out its heart, and thus leave the light of. kiio\vlcd<re m here 
dtti kuroa and ifnioraucc reigned. And is tliere not a veil of mystery tiirowii 
om' ail iiiu diic wuLs, aiiw the mysteriousi ouly in the gloomy, the remote, or 
the forsst-boriedt and uneiplored. Hence the creiitiou of elves and fairies 
which, for us, exist not. And yet, are there no fairies, no wonder working elves 
in the dayl^ht, are we not surrounderl by powers which oj)erate greater- 
wonders than any ncroreplished by tiie fairie'« of old ? " Forces of Nature," 
we name them, but do we explain their uaturt when wc give them a namc '^ 
Do wc not cheat ourselves with words which rather exhibit the noveriy thau 
the fulness of our ideas? The real cpiestion is whnt are they in tneir essence, 
and not mcreb ss results ? Or, if they are forces— instruments employed— 
then what is the Power that ^ploys them P How is the life and vigour im- 
parted unto oiirselves equally with all arouTul us ? 

We stand in the midst of all, and yet an 'mtside of all. A man ran tell 
lis what he thinks and sees*, but these oi>jceu thai are around us cannot. 
What is their Lilc, feeling, iiussion, and destiny ? lliils and woods freely 
embotom ut, and yet we are as Umehf watchers. We stand in the midst of 
the living, and yet know them not. In childhood we eiyoyed all tilings, and 
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asked uo questions; we plucked the flowers and wove them into coronets 
tviHiont tioobliiig ouraelT6B about how tbw came or whither they went; hut 
with the progress of the sun, manhooil and questioning came, and we could 

no longer E^amljol with the lightlicrtrtedncss of childhood, but were compelled 
to inquire whence and how the llowers and birds, the hilU and valleys, the 
plains and mountains^, with theii- Ljlorious coverings came. And no amount 
of mockery, no amount of talk about tlte folly of asking could have prevented 
US from pressing the questiohs home. What are ihcy all, and whence do they 
oomeP 

We must ask such questions — it is a neces^il y of our being. As well 
rndcavour to keep the body without food as the sou! without some answer to 
these questions. And although it is true, will be shown in the succeeding 
articles, that difl'erent answers are given by all ini^uirers, still it is none the less 
true, that all are impelled to inquire, and all are advantaged thereby. It is true* 
indeed, that our "all" must be limited, because, as we know, then are some 
who do not trouble themselves about such matters, who eat, and sleep, and 
work, and die, without passing through one hour of anxious thought in con- 
nection with such themes. Thev are meu who have no soul-birth. When 
such thoughts come, and the whole nature of the thinker is convulsed, then, 
indeed, are the birth-throes of the soul. It is then that we seaa to kmaonr 
fonner selves and become new beings. We have gained a new life, and aU 
aiound us assumes a new aspect. Uenoe it is that we would not, if we could, 
prevent the agony of thouii^ht, or turn youth from these strange questionings. 
They are painful ; but as the eagle must dash olf in n painful way its old beak 
ere it can get a new one, so these must pass through the entire process if they 
are to five as meu, and possess convictions which they can honestly call their ' 
Own. 

We demur, however, to the saying, that the ** truth has never yet been dis- 
rov<-rpd,aiid hence it may be concluded that it never will be." Of that we are 
not sure. We are sure that they who now ])lunge into the wide sea of thought, 
guided by the rich experience of others who have ijone before, are sure to 
ooine out iiuproved, and in every sense advantaged. Who sUaii discover all, 
we cannot say, but we are as inoapablo of saying that all will not be dis- 
covered. We cannot set a limit to numan power when sostained by thought ; 
and although there is much which it now seems impossible we can ever oom- 
prehcnd, we s;^y only that " it seems," for of future progress we cannot 
guage the limits. The inner powers, and inn)ul5es, and aspirations urge us to 
go onward, and wc do so in full contideuce ihai the results will eventually out- 
strip Hope, and be richer far than even Imagination now dares to pamt them. 

But even if it were true that no farther progress canbe niade->4ihat of the 
essential nature of things we cannot learn more than is now known, still we 
feel that it is a great advantage for youth to engage in such r|ne?fioninp^s. 
Say they learn no more then, that they cannot learn the whole truth, that 
itself is an advantage not lightly to be despised. A man may inform us that 
he has tried, but we cannot feel sure that he tried his best, that he tried 
wisely, or that he is worthy of our confidence. Th^ may rely upon another, 
but can never be as strong as if they had thought the matter out for them- 
selves. We may read for loug yerifs about America, but shall never feel the 
same confidence in our knowledge as they have who have swept over its 
prairies or stood on Bunker s-Hill. And it is precisely the same in the fields 
of thought ; thev alone know, who have tbonght out all matters for themselves, 
and althoiigh all theix thinking led them no Aurther than the point that they 
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could not learu the whole, tliat at least is a measure of absolute knowledge 
wluch is worth all the labour through which it was achieved. 

There is, however, a practical pcood which invariably results from tlie careful 
thiukuig-out of Liicse great probleui!*, and that is the training secured to the 
wmd. It is a sad fact that many men of fine powers are incapable of pro- 
' kmged ihonght. They cannot sit down and meditate upon a subject until 
tiiey have literally seen their way all through it — until all the facts connected 
with it have been duly seen by the mental eye, nnd, as a natural cnnseqiiencc, 
they lack ])ower im enterinir into the really important concerns of life. But 
the yoiiu^ man who iuis turned his attention to the study of these subjects 
acquires power, the liabit of clear thinking, and to that extent n adTanta<^cd 
beyond oraiuafy calculation. We are thus justified, practically, in introducing 
the subject to tlie attention of our leaders, and we are not without the hope 
of being able to state the Tarious points more clearly and inieUigibly than we 
h^re yet seen them stated. 

P. W. P. 



AN ESTIiXLVTE OF MR. SPUfiGJiON, 

It is exceedini^Iy difficult to form an opinion of the powers and talent of a 
popular preacher from the publishetl reports and criticisms. Of this the case 
of Mr. Spurgeou affords us a marked illustration. By some he has been 
unused, by others denounce — the AUieMhmyiB& bitter in its Anti- Spurgeou* 
lam, whereas Br. Campbell was highly laudatory, and as ponderous as ever in 
his eulogy, and although we could not accept either of these as absolute author- 
ities, we cannot but acknowledge ^Fr. Spnrgcon has cause to be proud of the 
fact that he has not been greatly injured by the praise of the latter. The 
prr!i«^e of Dr. Campbell is not costly, but is deadly, tor very few survive the 
iiiiUcLiou, unless it be those whose congregations are luUcr of intolerance than 
knowledge. 

The popubr report of the youthful Timothy was anything else than detinite 
Of clearly to be unuerstoocL One man reported favourably of the jokes, and 
evidently h*» had enjoyed the h\iu\g smartness of the preacher, whereas another 
was disgustcil l)y thp?e very jokes, and, as evidently, he had enjoyed only the 
setting forth oi doclrmul passages wherein Mr. Spurgeou excels ; and between 
ihMd, how numerous the shades of approval or disapprobation ! There was 
obviously no safe deeiiiott to be arrived at between them; no confidence could 
be placed in their reports, but fortunately it was possible to visit the gardens 
and li^ar for ourselves. Nay, and shall we not add that there was temptation 
iu the question — Why not go and le.u u the art of public speaking ? Was it not 
possible that the lion of his day might reveal some of his oratorical secrets, 
and tlina render us some aid ? It was enough, we visited the gardens, we heard 
for ouisdves, and it is as a record of that fact with its consequences, that we 
now pen this article for our readers. 

When we entered the Music Hall, we confess to the soft impeachment that 
we expected to be clectritied — and were so — but the shock came in quite 
another form than that in which we had anticipated it. We went knowing 
that the doctrines taught to the congregation were directly opposed to all 
religioiiB truth, for having read many of the discourses, we were fully awaie 
that the preacher had not solved the problem which lies at the foimdation of 
all noble reli^nons sentiments ; but although thus prepared against disappoint- 
ment in relation to " matter," we ho]^ for greatness in the " manner 'I 
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of the discourse, niul Uclu v( d that a lomponsation lor our jonmey would be 
found in the eloquence and oratorical display. Abs, great was our disappoint' 
me&t ! We lemember rea<Ung of m adminr of Sbakespere, who Itavdlednziy 
nifet to visit a country theatre in which Macieady was adfertiaed to porfima 

the character of Zarr. He arrived about ten minutes after the curtniu was 
raised, and liaviiii^ \ Ao\i his seat, he listcni d in Matoriislmu nt through two 
hours, and liiinlly n tin-d disi;n«to<l with Macready, witli the crilici*, with him- 
self, and evcr)l>o(ly tli*c. How could any reasonable man praise sueh acting? 
Safe nt home ugaiu he read hia coouty |>aper, aud then first discovered that 
in consequence of "Mr. Macready's non-anivnl« the character of JCmt had hcen 
pli^ed fay Mr. Sutton," the t^cntlcman who generally did the brigand busiuesa. 
Now we remembered this while in the Surrey Music Hall ; trying to be happy 
in themid-*! of our disa]»pointmtut, wc inquired if the preacher were Spur- 
g«on, and louud, alas, that it was tl»e md Simon Pure, and not a subsiitutt-. 

It in not well lu depcud too much upon appcaram^ and iirst impresftious, 
and yet, constituted as we are, wc all more or less do so without bttug able 
to avoid it. And Mr. Spurgeon is a man, who, onoe seen, cannot be fngottea. 
He has a jaunty air ; and self-consciousness shines out most painfidly in all he 
says and does. Ercrv feature of his happy -looking face seemed to say, " T 
am a ])nrt of the greatest pit aeher of modern a;^cs." He has abandoned all 
the traditions of the pulpit, and seems to desire freedom rather than starch, 
rather the *< hail Mow, well met *' style of looking and speaking, tlian that of 
straitnesst and the pedantic woid-choosing, so common in our diutches^fte- 
whidi lot him lu duly pndsed. Altogether, there is great unction in his ap- 
|)carancc, which tc!!'^ of a man quite satisfied with himself ; and, although we 
hold it not as n charge against him, )?et, wc cannot avoid obscn-in^' that he. 
struck us as mainly animal. The lower part of his face speaks moreol f!i' 
bnltciy than tiie cell— more of Friar Tuck than of St. Anthony— tells more'ot 
feasting than (aating, and quite justifies the common statement, that he has 
a good appetite, and a somewhat inordinate love for the groaning table. Wc 
have read in the old books and in old songs, of the sleek appearance of fat 
and "jolly old friars," and, barring the mo<lem dress, he Mood before u? prc- 
cisei) m that character. That dr})th of veneration, that noble charity,' that 
all-picrciug intellect which wc hold to Ije the es^uutials of a great preaclu r, 
wear no outward signs to indicate that they dwdl in Mr. Spiu-geon ; and thus,' 
so for as the outward mon is oonoemed, his looks deebre that he will produce 
no lasting religious impression on the world. 

Tie was praying wlien we entered, and for '^ome moments we were not 
ocruuu of that fact. The style of address, aud the words were so utterly at 
?anmwe with all we had previously heard. It betrayed a spirit (mite opposetl 
to that Of hunihty, and was evidently the prayer of a man who believes that 
bit wold IB a hiw for the higher powers.- It said, as plainly as hmguage could 
say, "I have nutliority, and although in form 1 prav, yet I only auert my 
rights, ajul win Ikiv, tf ,.„i Imnourfd." W. l.avr heard many men pray, but 
never any like tliiuian then praying. We liave heard voung mm prnv for 
liglit and guidance, for the helping hand of tlic Divine to Vnable them to 
OMnpn the dangers and temptations of life, and although entertaining notions 
of prayer widely opposed to thdrs, we honoured their aim, motive/and spirit and 
80 were not out of our place as listeners \\\- have beard grev- iieadedmen 
pray and as wc llstenc(( we have been hushed into that sUcucc^f soul which 
teUi how great is the power of uoldo entr. ,ty. when joined with humiUty and 
punty of spirit. There was a treraulousucs^ of tone which told <rf the inner 
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con«5WWumcs3 tiiat God wia wondrous in hin ways and power, and which 
nude as fed that the pwymq: men knHt, on the c;oul's-kncc, IxTorc the 
Father of aU. God bless theuj, for although we still retain our own convic- 
timis against praying when and where we may be hcaitl oi men, we still felt 
that tlte glimpse the^ had arm va of thdr hearts, had done us good. But 
ttflre nouuiig of this about llie prayer we were listening to in the ICune 
HaiB, which was coarse in language, proud in spirit, ami evidently intended 
mtm^ for the car of the coni^rc^ntion than for tliat of Hrnvcn. Hence it was 
thnt to GUI solm and others it was a relief when the shouting ceased, and the 
prayet was at an end. 

'LiCt us pass to the poetrj' and singing. Mr. Spurgcon read a hymn, one 
of those m which the poetry of leligioua feeling was very manifest. Thert 
are Bsanents when the poet, better than any other man, catches the spirit of 
reli^n, and prcs expression to its inmost soul in language which the world 
yvHl not permit to die. At s\ich a moment had the poet written whnt wns 
now read — but the wTiter might as well have had " the town crier to rejieat his 
" lines." We never heard poetry read louder or worse. There was a great 
noises nd soDilhfaig about " nosing a grand sbont of joy and praise/' but 
iken was no feeling, no appreciation of the poet's idess, none of that emotion 
witliiii, indleated by the voiee, which tells how the reader and writer have 
becone ^^ne h\ their preception of a spiritual tmtli. It was a "cling, donr^ 
** be!! , pussy's in the well," school-l)oy reading, witliout musical iliythm, or 
religious feeling. It was as though a man had risen up to ailord a i)rneticid 
iOxistration of how fhr it is possible to lead leligioas poetry without exciting 
any idigioiis emotions, and as such an eihibition was out of place, we were 
exeessivdy annoyed. 

Ent the singing itself! When here and there a voice in that vast sea of 
hurnau life took tip the note, and aided in sw elling the burst of harmony, it 
wa3 more than marvellous — it was jKJsitively graml, and worth going a con- 
siderable distance to hear. We have heard the occasioual discords spoken 
of, but to US it seemed that all discord most be drowned in such a sea of har* 
niony. Some fine voices were raised above the general, and these, by the relief 
they afforded, gave life and finish to the whole. Allogonier this part of the 
scTviec was so powerftrl in its inflnence, that it served to explain why many of 
the people wc saw were there; and if Mr. Spuryenn foutinues to eolleet so 
vast a throng, we are satisfied that tlic fact will he luumiy accoimted for by the 
effect of the "shoot of joy and praise," which once heard will never again he 
fbfgotten, and may always be recalled with plcasureabk emotions. 

But the sermon. As we heard it, disappointment returned, and reached 
its height, and we were compelled to confess, what we, had long denied, that 
there's truth in the caustic saying, " lungs of brass well advertised will draw 
"the town." It was upon great faith and little faith, and was one of the 
most extraordinarily illogical discourses we ever heard. It was asserted that 
great fidth was best, yet little fidth was as well-oif, and would be quite as safe 
in the end. The measure of a man's fiitth will have no effect upon his 
" etemnl wrlfrin , for the (smallest measnrr conceivable ensure? etcninl safety;'* 
and if tlu;^ 1)': trru^ we could not nndersland how it wa^ that still, in relation 
to the futiui , great faith was so mueh superior. But independently of the 
illogical nature of the discourse, there was enough in its inunondity to create 
adwp feeling of alann. That Bfir. Spurgeon preaches up immoral principles, 
aad grants a license to authorise his hearecs to sin, we engage to show in 
oUmt articles, Um, his published discourses, and henoe we now veftain from 
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disciissinu tlif leading point-* in tlif ?ernion we heard. Had v to l^nrn our 
reliKio'i lioui that, it wouUi Ue a very iow and iuinioral one, for aitliou{*;h there 
were seiileuces aboul gooduess uqU virtue, tlie wiioic iVauie-work was ot' 4uil« 
the opposite tendency, and was no more like the teaching of Christ than the 
Epicurean doctrines were like those of the Socratie school. 

Judgin*!^, then, from what we then heard and have read in his discourses* 
we do not lioit.ilc lo thnt, in everv intellrdual nnd spiritual qualification, 
Mr. Spiiigeon is inferior, I'ar inferior, lo the majority ci" ])rfacUers who now 
occupy the Conj'^reguiioual pulpits iu, and around this metropolis. Wc need 
not cite names, l)ecati8e we are not instituting a comparison between one or 
two, but with the entire body of Congregational, and we may add also, many 
Chnr* li of England ministers, lie has a splendid voice, a readiness of speedia 
a flow of words, and perfect cf>nruli'ucc in himself; bnt wliile aeknou Icdt^'np: the 
valno of such advantages, we inu>t express our regret that they are not better 
improved and adorned. He utter?* the merest comraonplaccs with sucli pom- 
posity, that it seems as thoui;h he were incapable of perceiving the difference 
between brass and gold ; and so far as mere impudence in assertion goes, he 
ontstrips all modern divines. His memor}' is good, and it is that which enables 
him to repeal so many of th<' 17th and l^tli o iitnry sonnons, with touches 
of spice in modern slang. We weui to lie^ir an orator, and were compelled to 
confe**?? thnt we have heard many local preachers who were intiuitely his 
bupcrioi a i huperiur iu the power of argument, in purity of speech, in heart- 
earnestness, in nobleness of aspiration, in power to produce lasting dflfeets, and 
especially in that beautiful humility of spirit which keeps egotism out of the 
discourse without depriving it of power. 

AVc heard none of t hat wit of which so much has been said ; and we are 
{satisfied that, aUliuugh he may be a ready ma!i, a man well supplied with 
sayings by a retentive memory, he is not a witty man. Wit uever grows in 
such mental soil as that which his mind affords. Some stupid critic called 
him the Sydney Smith of the Dissenting World, but he must have been wholly 
ignorant of the life, sayings, and writings of that genial spirited parson. Genuine 
wit indicates a polished mind, and no sane man would attribute that to ^fr. 
Spurgi oii. Bnt if there were no wit, neither was there any of the ribaidiy of 
which equally much liua been said. There was a dash of sUuig and market- 
place chat, but no positive ribaldry, and we cannot but believe that in this he 
has been misrepresented or misundmtood, which, as wc shall see when looking 
into his *' odd sayings," is very easy to be accounted for. 

It is the absence of this ribaldry tliat flisappoints so many who go to hear 
the preacher. Tliey have been induced to t:o, throu-h hearing of the fun and 
jokes; and our survey of those wc saw, satisiied us that many who were there, 
were inwardly laughing at the doctrines, and waiting for the hits, oddities of 
expression, and new illustrations of pulpit-power. Th&te was a laek d emiest- 
ness and sympathy which told that they were out of their places. The elect 
were, doubtless, perfeetlv at home, and quite as content with the doctrines as 
with thp ofldities. We, however, were no better pleased with their appear- 
ance than with that of their pastor. They may be, as they say they are, the 
elect of Heaven, but it is ouite certain that they must be ** boru again " out of a 
state of '* spiritual pride, before they will be bearable or acceptable company 
anywhere. With less certainty for themselves, they would probably have 
more love for humanity ; and it is a lar^rcr stock of tliat commodity which is 
necessary to fit both pastor and people for " leading u religious revival.** 

• P. w. p. 
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SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTUBES. 

BY P. W. PERFTTT, Ph. D, 

ABRAJHAM ANI> THK NATUKB OF HIS PAITH. 

{CMiimied/rm p, Ifi.) 

Tmtm dieae qaotatiom out of Sale's notes to the Koran, it will be seen tliat the 
Jews have some curious legends rclatiup^ to their patriarrh, mid as one of them 
distinctly touches his early history, T shnl! rite it, from bhahhaf f. They join the 
Aimbians in acknowledging that his father was what lueu call au idolater, and, iu 
fact, tbafc be wiA "a maker of the images of gods which })copIe set up in their 
" houses. Ouc (lay Terah, the father, went forth npon business, leaving Abnduun 
** at home to sell ilic iJnl?. As often as a purchaser eame, Abraliam infj^iiired his 
and when he replied, ' I am liifv,' or 'I am sixty >rui5 ukl,' he said woe to 
•*tbe nan of aixtj wbo would worship the work of a day; and thus, *mstead of 
"*se!linir the idols, he sent the j>ro[,oscd purchaser away filled with shame.'" 
One dav " an old wmnau hrotifrhl a howl of fine flour to «!et before the idols, but 
**ali thfs he was so euraged, tliat he broke tlieiu all into pieces, save the largest, 
**aod into its hand he pliced a stont staff." When Terah came back, naturally 
enough, he was very much astonished at seeing the debris, and inquired " wlio Ims 
-done t}i!«": Abmham wn-? afraid to tell hiiu the truth, so lie imint ciiately 
answered, ^Vhv should 1 deny it r There came a woman here with u bowl of 
••fine ^HUf which she directed me to place before them. "When I did so, every one 
•*of them was eager to be the first to cat, when llie ( ille^l rose up and devnofislicd 
"them with his staff." Thus "Abraham told ihc tiuih, although" as AV( !sius 
says, "he knew that he had done it without aid from the idols," Yes, and Terah 
knew it also, for looking at the boy, he asked " What fable art thou telling me, 
"can they eat, hnvo titcy any undrrstamlinrr" ? If is easy fo couecivc Jiow 
Abniham n torted upon his latlier wht ii he hart made the admission that they have 
no understanding. But the young icouoclast was "taken before the king," who 
said to him, come let us worship the llr^ to which Abraham answered, *' rather the 
"water, which is creaf* r, for it quenches the ftrr." " ihni, It t u> worship 
•• the water," lo which came the ready reply, " rather the eloud which carries the 
•* water.* "Wdl, then, let it be the cloud, let us worship the cloud," to which 
i^ain there was the answer, "Rather the wind that scatters the cloud." "Well, 
•"then, the wind." "Nay, but rather man, for he endurrs the wind." This wa'- too 
witAi for the king, who immediately resolved that lire should purge away the boy's 
fifiednn of thonght and speech. And now follows an account of his being saved 
from the fury of tlie fire, which establishes a comieetion with the Abrahamic story 
already related Doubtless they are all from one source, but it is hardly worth 
the time the inquirv would cost, or the real source could be traced out, and philo- 
logicaJJ^ dtteoverea. Such are the Tsrions legends still preserved in the East 
fSlfiectDiip this man of cattle and slaves, but as ordinarily jiresented to the mind, 
he appears in nuothrr, and to some extent higiier light. We are informed that 
*'he was called bv Uod to quit his native laud Ur, iu Chaldoa," aud go forth to 
take poasMsion or the land, "the land of Canaan." It appears, however, from the 
Ilth Chapter of Genesis, verse 31, that (he movement from Ur fPWf meh^upo»t 
not hy Ahrahaia hut Ij>/ his fathtr, w!)0, as it is generally at'niitted, was not a believer 
in Jehovah. The words are« " Aud Terah took Abraham his sou, aud Lot the sou of 
"Hann— bis soiL't son* and Sand his daoghter-hi-law, his son Abraham's wife, and 
" they weiil fertb wHh them fro;u Urof the Chaldecs to go into the land of Canaan, 
•* and they came nnto Harau aud dwelt there." TIere \Tr hnve no mpution made 
of any "call" to Abraham, or his father, or of any Divine direction, and vet it is 
dear that with bis father Abraham quitted Ur, and cane to Haran. The whole storv, 
as here related, bears no marks of supernatural action or guidance, but is precisely 
that of hundreds in the East , men of cattle and tents, who shift from place to place, 
and who seem to bold that all places are equally their home. There is, then, in this 
jMmttve the important ttatemetit that it was Teiab who remoTod from Ur lo 
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Haraii, ami who t«>ok Abraliam witli him, anil it is ol cow^e«iueucc to reaiember 
that it was uot Abrabaiu who took Tcrah. The whole family went on to Karaa 
and dwdt there, far away firom the lancl of their birth, and far away from ihdr 
kindred. Wc leave them in ncacc, aud turn to another s^ ory of llic emigration, in 
which there arc grave eontraairlious. We read in tlu« opening of the next chapter, 
xU^ " Now the Lord had saitl to Abraham [' and the Lord said to Abraham,' 
**Xaiuek\ Get thee out of thy country, and fitom thy kindred, and from 
"fkfther'B house unto a land that I will show thee ; and 1 will make of thcc a ijreat 
** nation, and I will blci-s Iht c .-hkI make thy name great, and thou shalt be a 
"blcsiing. And I will Uie;>i> them thai bless iliee, and curse him that cmseth 
"thee ; and m thee ahaU all fiunUiee of the earth bo blessed. So Abraham departed 
" i\& the Lord had spoken to him, and Lot went witii him. And Abraham was 
"seventy and live vc.ns olil when he departed eut of Ilarau." It is clear that Uie 
writer of thib second story niteuded it to be understood tliat " the call," aa it is now 
technically named, was vouchsafed to Abraham when he was in Harau, not in ^ 
native laud. Ue could uot have meant, as modem divines j*ay, thatj" Abi-ahan^ was first 
"called in Ur in Chaldca," and that "tliis call in llai-an was the second calL" 
The contrary apj)euii> from the manner in which the call is related, and indeed 
from the enture spirit of the narrative, but looking into the Acts of the ApoeOei^ 
Til 9-3, wr 11 ml, as is frequently the case, thai a mistake was nuidc by the more 
modem wi iti i , who s^ivs, tlmt " God ap^xraied to Abraham, and called him wlule he 
dwelt ill L r, and before he dwelt in Charran " (the Qieek form ol Haran). Thvs the 
call in Genesis is stated to have been from llaran, in the Acta from Ur, and hence 
the numerous wild clVorts to brintr the two stories into harmony. Some have 
assumed that Geuisia may be read as iu the past tense, but generally, it is adnutted 
that the " had said," inserted in Genesis xii., is unfoilly pnt m; oertainly it is not 
in the original, and it was inserted by our translators, m order to hide up the ooa« 
triulictions, but it was absurd to try 'u\ such a way to harmonise the two statements, 
es}>ocmiljr while leaving more important contradictioiia ontouched: a& for in»t a ncW| 
in Genesis xii. 4. it is stated that Abraham ms seTcnty-fiTe years old when he quitted 
Haran, and " after his father's death." In ehaptor xi. 20, we find that Tcrah wa» 
seventy when his son Abraliani was born, and from xi. o-2, wc leani that he died 
in Haran at tiie a^e of 205, how then could Abram be but 75 when he quitted 
llaran? It is obvious thai he mnst at letst htfe been 136 yem of «ge. 

But although we only look upon this moving from one countiy to another m » 
very common matter, as a sort of moving from pastura^'<' to jiastumf:^, we must 
follow iu the footsteps of those who think otherwise. To them Abrahau is the 
man chosen by God from out the jja^iui nations to be the foundw of a new and 
holy |[}00|lie. Thus iu the midst of his desert life, he had been "blessed by the 
" Divine Call," ami had been informed that " uU after ages should be blessed or 
"cursed according as ihey blessed or cursed liim." But aithou^ couaentim to 
fiolbw these, wc must nause to remark that it is astounding what mane mUiisli in 
aui^plicd to the people uy the popular lueaehcri) and oinuBentators when treating 
upon this subject— 'rubbish, wiiirh we it el assured the men who sell and preacli it, 
would never utter were they not (iuite sure that their readci-s or hearers would not 
sift by inquiry or comparison, so as to form independent opinione far themaeWea. 
Look, for instance, at the volume, "Couneerated Heights," by the Ber. 0r. 
ITergusson, a work very highly spoken of by the "unco pious." He gives us a set 
oC "mountain discouries," beginning with Mount Ararat, and then pasaiug unto 
Mmmt Moiiah, and Abraham, whose life he pvofesiei to civc. Wan, Mwever, is n 
]>assage which shall 8cr\'e us for a st)ccimen : — "At the aistaaoe of ten generations 
" from Noah, stands yVbi-aham, with a thousand virtues encircling liis manly brow 
" aa with a carhind. Though brought up in the midst of idolatry, and himself the 
"member of aa idobitrous family, be was, in the arrangements ol Ininite Lofe, 
" chosen to be the head and the father of a people whose liistory is inseparable 
"from the pnigreas of humanity mul the destuiy of the world. Born in Ur t»f 
"Chaklea, which was a district iu iS or I hern Mesopotamia, and which wa^ occupied 
** hj the GhiUMs^ 1m thne noHved fho difiae ooa^^ 
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** kindred, and to go whithersoever he nught be led by an Unseen Powr i . From 
" t h (L moment Uii» faitli Icnped into life and action. He etUctcd into ho cold ealcu- 
** iaium^ neUAtr allaiteti any »e^&ik prm^pk lo come between km ami the loud voice of 
** Ai^. He eonlcnod not wiUi fl«ih and hlood, bat eonniCtinff hhiuclf to InfinHe 

" Wisdoui, he went foifli with firm and manly step. He faltered not, ncitiier 
wavered, llaviiur ndviiuccd as far as liarnn in his journey, there his father died. 
*' Having perrormed the la::! ofiiccs of filial piely for one yniO was so near to bim, 
■'he lingered not amid the shadows of the tomb, and the rahisof moitalitj, bnt 
** gathered up his spirit, aiid pn^S'^cd forward into a hilhcrtf) untrodden path. Pass- 
*'ing through Siclu'in hf came to the )>laiiis of ^lorch, where God entered into 
" iuimodiatc coutumuiou wilh hia i>c-rvaut, and iijtinq kit heuri intt) u ealm^ fixtd, 
emd holy tnui m Umeel/, he ihere renewed unto him the promts of earthly peeeeeeioM 
" of cofve.tpanditu/ happiness. Travelling still sonlhwtinl. he wiis at length 
"driven by tli( i>nssurc of famine into Eirvpt, but again returned t ) Tannan, and 
*' cucauipeU al Muiure» where he lixcd liib rcsidcucc, and built au oilar unto the 

Ilerr 'lion, a pfi'eat Divine hab th( temerity to infcrin his coucTegation that 
Abraham "eutered into no cold calcnlatiuu, neither allowed any ^««lfisn principle to 
"come between him aud the luud vuice of duty." Thou whieh nothing m the 
oityogue of fabekood eau be more unti-ue. Li onler to test the valne of tiM«6 
words we h'lvr only to read Genesis xii, 10-13, — "And fhcrc was a famine in the 
"land ; and Abraliam went down into Egypt to sojourn there for the famine in the 
•* kmd wa6 j;iievous. And it catnt to pass when he was come near to enter into 
**Bgypl that he said uufo Sar-ii his wit't Ikhold now I know that thou art a fair 
•'woman to look npon : Therefore it shall come to pass when the Eg^'ptians shall 
" sec thee, that they will siy this is Ids wife : and they will kill me bnt they will 
save thee alive. Say, 1 jtray thee, thou art niy Sister ; that it may be well with 
"ne lor thy sake, and roy soul shall live because of thee." To my mind this is 
about as cool a piece of enk nlatiou as I ever read ; and to talk of a man having 
any reliance npon God in such eonnection, is simply to "^nolatc every known prin- 
ciple of honourable judgment luid heidthy criticism. As you are aware, the history 
piMits on to lelatt that when the people of Ecrypt saw Sarai thejr »«id she was fair. 
Doubtless ihc E?ypti.'n< being rather dark, (probably near the mulatto colour) 
they would look upon Siurai as a sort of prize in the world of beauty ; and it maj be 
presumed that the fajue of her good looks soon reached the ears of the HHnf^ of 
jieia|)liis, for that sueh news should travel is not surprising. Tbe eourt imrasites 
were not likely to overlook the opportunity uf c^ratiiyinj,' the monarch which her 
nresentatiou would ensun; ; aecorahigly ahe was spoken of, and eventually taken 
mto the King's house. But the monarch vas not an unjust man, neither did be 
atek to evade the ordinary custom of the East, that of paymg for his bride — forwe 
read, "And he entreated Abraham well for her sake : and he Imd sheep, aud oxen, 
*' and he asses, aud she asses, and camels, and men servants, aud maid servants." So 
that full compensation, according to custom, had been made, and tbe King ooold 
not be charged with any measure of iniustiee. But now we arc told the incre- 
dible story that the Lord "plapied Pnaroali and his house with f^reat plaj^es 
** because of Sarai Abraham's wife." This alarmed the kindly-intentioned monarch, 
who by some unexplained means, discovered the tnith, and sending for Abraliani, 
he ariEed, " Why saidst thou she is niy sihtci I nugat have taken her to me to 
"wife! Now therefore behold fliy wife, take her, and go thy way." Aud Tharoah 
commanded " his men concerning lum« and they sent him away with bis wife and 
••anthathebad.t 

It has been asmmcd that the king iicted harshly in thus sending Abnbam 
away, aud the conduct of anotlier kiiii.', who was treated by this man in the same 
fraudulent mauuer, is contrasted witii his, in order to show that when thus deeicved 
majesty sboold honour and forgive. To say that I'baroidi acted wisely in thus 
sending hkiiftway — studing him away without a Hogging— 1 eajumt dr> so ; hr I feel 
thnt^bad he punuhod bin, and atnpped liim of his w«iith, instead of allowing bim to 
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carry away his ill-gottrn c^oods, it would have been wore in accordance with 
justice, with the duty of a inouarch, and with the uioral principles of the a^e : for 
who ever deserved a' whipping more? But I forbear for the present from discuMi- 
log this case, aud shall leave it for a few moments, t-o tVat other pointb may be 
exnmincfl. SMU I am bound in fairness to cive vou the best apologj' which has yet 
been made by the Patriarch'b friends, and that is the apology or explauatiou girea 
byCidvin, He says, — "It is nropor that we shoidd soberly mid reverentlj oon* 
" stder how far Abmiuun was aescrving of excuse, and how he was to be blamed. 
"Fii>t, there seem<! to he something of falsrhodd, mixed with dissiiui]] I'i n, which 
" he persuades his wife to practi:ie. And ulthuiigb afterwards he makes liie excuse 
**tiiat he had not lied nor feii^ed anything that was untrue, in this certainly he 
" was very culpable — that ii was not owing to his care that his wife was not pros» 
" titutf d. Per when he dissembles the fact that she was his wife, be d'-prives 
*' her chastity of its legitimate def< nee. And hence certain perverte cavilkrs take 
''oceasioii to object that tlie holy patriarch was a pander to his own wife; 
"aud that, for the purpose of craftily taking care of himself, be spared neither her 
"modesty nnr Ins own honour. But it is east/ to rrfnte fhis virulent abuse, because, 
" indeed, it ma^ be inferred that Abraham had far higher ends in view, seeing that 
" in other things he was endned with a magaanimny so great. [What thiugs?] 
" Again, how did it happen that he rather sought to go into Egrpt than to 
" Charran, or indt his own country, unless that in his journeying he had God 
" before his tycd, and the Divine promise firmly rooted in his mind? [He had the 
*'oom of Egypt before his eyes, and for that he p re f erre d it to bis own country 
"where there was a famine!] Since, therefore, he never alloteed his »enu$ io 
" sfrerrc from the word of God, we may even thence leather the reason why he so 
" greatly laued for his own life ii» lo aiteiiipt the preservation of it from one 
" danger by incurring a still grater. Undoubtedly he would hare chosen to die a 
"hundred times ratbcr than thus fo ruin the character of his wife, and to be 
" deprived of 1 he society of her whom alone he loved. [From what facts c^ui we 
" learn this to be undoubtedly true ?] But while he r^flect^d that the hope of 
"salvation was centred in himself that he was the fountain of the Chureh of Uod, 
" that unless ii^ lived the benedictiou promised to liim and to liis seed, was vain; 
" he did not estimate bis own life according to the private affcetion of the flesh ; 
*' but inasmuch as he did not wish the effect of the Divine vocation to p^ish 
*'thTOui,'h his death, he was so affected with concern for the prcsenratioii Us 
"own lue, tliat he overlooked every i'liiiL'^ besides. So far, then, he deserves praise, 
"that having in view a lawful end ol iivmg, he wns ]i epared to purchase life at any 
" price."* Such is Calvin's justiiioation of the puLnaich ; and although admitting 
the act to be inexcusable, Ae maintains that the moiiTes were all pure ana 
unselfish. 

• GomuieQUry upon G«n«9is. Vnl !. p. ^,9, Cal vin c XnuislRtion FUod JSditJon. 

{To be coniinited.) 
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GO\T.ttNMEX'J^ AM) OUK SOCIAT. LIFE. 

Th£R£ are some wiseacres in the woikl who have iirnved at the conohi«»iou 
tbat aol jnach "wit or wisdom" is required iu order to lit a man for govem- 
mg • itate. Some foolish fellow has said that it was " surprising with how 
•* little wit and wisdom the world was governed and this absurd saying 
(absurd rxponnrird) liavint^ bcrnmf ii1iiio>t proverbial, has doubtless aided 
in creating- the abovr-statcd opinion. Many repeat it as an axiomatic trnth, 
aud do not seem to perceive the important I'act that lioldijig the reins does 
not involTe driving the liorse, or to perceive that it does not follow a state 
is gOTemed'* merely because " it has a king upon the throne." As a rule, 
and we have it abundantly pt oM d by evidence, this human world, society, as 
wv name it, i? not governed at all, but is merely allowed to tumble on in its own 
mad uay, with now and (hen n revolution to ch-ar the atmosphorn, and show 
bovv sadJv ihiugs are mismananred. When there is but " little wit or wisdom" 
m the governors we may certaiidy manage to live on under their sham rule, but 
we sludl not live upward or draw near to the highest. Such governors are 
atble enough to take their pay and spend it, with a due regin d to gold lace* 
blue fire, and garters, but more th;\n this wc must not in jnstic«" ex])ect from 
them : nay, \\> ?li;tll be vcn," thanlct^d if they will Imt be content to do that, and 
just manage to keep out of serious complications, for, of men without wit or 
wisdom, what more can we hope than that, being incapable of doing good, 
they shall avoid evil? From such men we do not ask much, and cannot 
expect that they will either discover new plana for governing society, or be 
able to meet the demand for reform made in our social life. 

The true ruler of men has wit and wisdom in abundnnee, aud needs it, too ; 
for of all the trials of life none are so painful as those wlueli fall to the lot of 
men who re;d]y govern, and arc not content with uierely plaviug at the game 
of governing states. The wise ruler finds that his task will tax bis highest 
powers if adequately pcrforined ; hence lie brings all his wit and wisdom into 
plny» and like the clever pilot who sees the breakers a-head, and avoids them 
without alarming the pfissengnrs, he, too, avoids all causes of excitement, 
confusion, and weakness. He does not wait imtil revolutionary storms or 
great ^oeial vices burst over his people, but foresees, aud avoids, or averts: 
Vol. 1L D 
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ilx-m h«' knows ihv <^wn\ a-riimisl- ol huiriaii lite, and hy l>ol(lly pluuginjr 
into Uicui — by bcii^Uig that (iiir wlm-ii serves nations as well as iu the ail'airs 
of iiulividaftts — ^lic manogcs to secure the safety and prosjKTity of all who are 
committed to hi» charge. They move onward, and iitc sublimely unoonBcious 
of the dangers they have escapt-d. And yet this man seems to <^hero to lead 
a vijy < asy life. ConipMii d with riders over other nations he seems to liave 
nnieli less to atknd to — Tfiris to enjoy a mueh en^ier life, whereas, in tiiith, 
it is not that, but the nicthuil, and skill, and gciiiits of the inau which tiuds u 
tunc and place for all thinf^s, and thus avoids alike the appearance of busUc 
and the fact of confusion. Who has not seen that of two senrants who hare 
i lie same work to do, one is always doing and never done, the other never 
doing and always done ? llie one is always eonfnsed, the other never out of 
r'lfb r. It Is all in the method of doing whnt ig to be done ; and although 
kill lieii-eleaiiinj; and governing slates may sccui to bear no relation to each 
other, it is none the less true that it is the same habit of orderly labour which 
secures in each ease the avoidance of confusion. 

The great Napoleon, Croniw(>ll, Frederick the Oreaty and others of their 
stamp, astoitishcd all their atteudauta by tlu immense amount of labour iliey 
wvrv iMl 111 tirrforin, and, as it eremoil, always without confusion. Their 
sueecss (le])endc<l upon the fact that they conceded to all thincrs their dueplnec 
uud degree of importance, and, hence, uever moved a huge army to destroy a 
mud^fort, and nev<»r sent a small one against large fortresses. They saw 
things as they really were. Some men magnify mole-hiUs and dwarf moun- 
tains; they never accept the reality, but persist, in spil;- of all warnings, in 
looking'- at tliin;;:^ tliroiii^h the glass of imap:iniition. And wlien surh men — 
in( n with the bcforc-nanied small stock of rt it and wisdom — haj>prn tn be 
fxaltul to the dignity of Oovernment, they never fail to create contusion and 
spr(;ad dismay. They are perpetuallv working at that which is of uo import- 
ance, and, as regularly, neglecting that which needs the strictest attentioti. 
They make a great hammeriuf:, but do no itia tit al work. Their states are 
always excited about pi:tty dis})utcs and minor interests, and arc lulled to 
sleep in relation to thosi- matter- uluch reipiire close consideration. Tlcncc 
it ia that the tares are .^own from ulu neo ruin comes, for, in the end, painful 
revolutions are retpiired, in order to root out all such evils j and if these curative 
outbursts are prevented, then absolute decay cannot be prevented. Such ate 
the *' ailvantagcs " of bdieving, and aeting \ipun the belief, that it is possible 
to govern the world with a £.mall supply of wit and wisdom, and until we get 
wholly rid of this jjcrnieious idea, we shall si ill Ic.ivc our renl kinirs throncless, 
and exalt our cripples to the highest seats of power, but, of c^»urse, uuder the 
usual |>enallies. 

If we wera catlcti upon to ^u])ply wideucc that such is the existing con- 
dition of things, we shotdd at ouce point to the fact, that, in aU modem states 

tli( soi'ial lilb is wholly neglected. Time was, when the Church undertook to 
n^ulatt: this matter, leaving kings to attend to their political and legal 
luiielions — the i eele^iastieal autlun-ities Were responsible for all social and 
religious relations. Those timt a have pass- d for ever away, so far, at least, as 
the ndvauced States of Kuropcr nre coucerned ; but is it w ise to assume that, 
becatm oui' parly has abandoned, or lH;cn driven from the oflioe, that, there- 
fore, [\u > .Jlice itse lf shall be de;>troyed ': iShall the ship have uo captain, l)ecausc 
he who sailed in thai eapaeily has jumped overboard, or has been deposed? 
If the Church failed in performing its fiiHction^. are the functions thereby 
destroyed ? We eauuot survey the social lilc of Euglaud, without feeliug 
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some considerable degree of fear for tike future, or without tlie conviction that 
ere Jong wc must n]ipoint aomc socinl governor. 

We grant, and with a considerable deforce of pride, tliat, ooiisidrrinjr the 
fact hour our social life has* bceii left to eaie for itself— has been left to ail of 
IIS to regulate withoai laws or oontroUing forces^ save those originated by our 
own acQon, and maintained by our own submiaston and countenance — we 
have cense for rejoicing it is ns noble and free from evil as wc now behold it. 
TTua is freely conceded ; but in plnee of only rccoppiisinp; and rejoicing over 
that fact, we iiuiuiie — who is wholly satisfied with it? wiio docs not perceive 
that many cvUa are unduly countenanced — that uiauy seeds of vice have been 
«own, wmdi are now giowiog up, and reauhre a strong hand to cflfeet their 
destmetion ? Every one at all fotoiliar with the social life we lead is consdous 
of these things ; and although all men arc not hibonrei-s for their overthrow, 
they all, more or Ics??, "sympathise with tlioso who arc. Hiiiulr d of i^cnerous 
^pin'fs arc actively employed in promoting' tiie work of relonu ; but, un- 
fortunately, thcur success is wot equal to their ciforts ; and day by day they are 
compelled to acknowledge, that, as fast as they withdraw victims from the 
grasp of vice and evil, there are other victims created, and that throogh the 
operation of miglity influences, over which these reformers wield no power. 
Henrc it that so many despair of ultimate success ; their task seems as 
bopcless as that of baliug out the Thames, while the sprincrs still continue to 
supply it with fresh water. And iicnce, on one hand, arises the cry for 
LcosLitivu iaterfereuee, with the statement that by no uLlier force can the 
evib be fidrly menaced, which is met on the other with the asaertion that 
men are not to be made moral by Act of Parliament. We bdieve that both 
parties arc right in the main, although both a litUe over-state their case. 
Farliameut cannot elTcct social reforms, but it can remove the sources of 
tciuptatiou. We cannot make a servant honest, but we can lock up our 
ilruwcrs. Parliament cannot blul out the giuubliug spirit, but it am shut up 
the gaming hells. Thus, although it may be nnable to make men moral, it can 
destnjy much, which, allowed to remain in existence, w ill lead many into tempta- 
tion and create immorality ; and wc atlirm that to do this is part, and a most 
important p«iTt of lis dutif s. Those evils which cannot be cheeked by the action 
of indrpcndeiil })('r?oiib slujidd bi; checked by the State. The sewerage question 
is but an illustration of the uioml sew crage,and the latter is as much a subject for 
Government action os the former. The Chambcrbin has now the power to 
exdodo immoral dramas firom the theatres, wh^ not the power to exclude 
immoralities from the casuiosP We have no wish to have what is called a 
rentnilised Gov r imv nl — no wish that the Government shall exercise too 
much power ; but, at the same time, w e would have it strong against evil, and 
strong for what is <;ood. And this i:0cial life of ours needs sonic severe 
cuutcrisiitions. What they arc wc t»hall btatc iu other articles. xVU we have 
now cndeavonred to msist upon is that a real Government will attend to the 
whole wants of a state; instead of casting upon the shoulders of its dtisens 
the labour of blotting out evils, it will be ever ready to close up the flood- 
gates of vice, and tin's Ijocause of bring eonscions of tlie fact that the strength 
of a nation is to be ei^tiniated alike by its power to resist external aggre:5sion, 
aud its internal conquests over vice, seliishncss, and injustice. They who look 
only to our wealth, or to our foreign relations— not to the internal sources of 
ruin and death, are like unwise physidans who attend onlv to the skin and 
hair, and — through neglecting the inner and more vital parts— lose the 
patients who^ by wise treatment^ would have been saved, P. W, F. 
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TH£ WOKKING CLASSES AND THE PEEACHEBS* 

It 19 said of the Working doss, that they are immoral and eriUy disposed ; 
that they sin and arc- in love with sin, and all this because they do not attend 

places of worship on Sunday. This charge wns nr<3;ef1 ngain«t tlicin by the 
Bishop of Exeter in the Lords, by Newdcgatc ajul Spooner iu tlie Commons, 
and 'is repeated by our leading cIcrg^ mcQ in their pulpits, and through the 
Preaa. It has been nrged by some of our " old soiook " divines, that they 
are "nearly all infidds.*' The cry that infidelity is spreading amongst the 
whole body of working men, has bf en raised and repeated in all circles, but 
obviously witliont any dcfinK e idea of what their infidelity involves. That they 
do not go to Church must bt; acknowledged, but whether they nrc losers by that, 
or whether it constitutes thein sinners, remauis to be pioved. Tliey may 
properly propose the question, if men are better than themaelvea vho go, 
and especially if they are better because they go ? which correctly answered 
is likely to ruieve the workers from much odium. That there are in all con- 
gregation? a spnnVinL,^ of noble souls, a few who are earnest in their spe^'eb, 
action, and worbhiji, we are glad to believe is a fact ; but they are not so 
because they go to church they would be wliat they ate if churches had no 
eniafanoB. Tm verieit bigot is compeUed to admowledge that some man lie 
knows, who nerer goes to meeting, is still an upright man, and one whose word 
is a bond. If that man went to church — as churches are now constituted — he 
would not be improved, and might be injured. For, in truth, in these modem 
days, Churches and sermons ;ue not powerful over the lives of men. It is 
not to be lorgotteu that the exposures wliich have taken place in this country 
in relation to "short cotton measures," "short lengths," adulteration and 
the low wages paid to the unfortunate needle-workeia, have aU bean connected 
with the middle and trading classes, and are thus evidences in favour of our 
nrirnment. Mr. Horace Mann, in his able report to the Government upon 
the number of persons who attended the various plaees of worship in England 
on the Census Sunday*, states that " the middU; classes have augmented rather 
"thandiminished (heir devotional sentiment and attention to religious services," 
which in every town is seen to be true. But, however paii^ul the feet, it 
still is a fact that side by side with their '* increased attention to religious 
duties," there ha«' been an ineren?ed attention fothe ways and means through 
which a Inrprc profit eould be realised from the sale of inferior goods ; an 
increase in the tlesire to make money and gi'ow rich. It is generally admitted 
that ^hen are no persons who pursue the course of money-making with 
greater avidity than they do, and although we do not cite the fhct as affording 
evidence against th* " religious sentiment," we still feel that while this fact 
remains unchan<r. d, there will be excellent reasons why the denounced workers 
should ask for proof that 5:5unday attendance makes better men. 

But when we inquire of the working men why thev do not attend, they rea- 
dily give Utthor reasons, and we find tliat some made up Iheir minds to remain 
away through causes quite the reverse of those which induced others to act in 
the same manner, ifr. Mann in his report, sets forth that many decline to 
attend "bcennsn of their eonvidion^, that the whole of our Church system is 
"maintained rather because of i lie profit it brings to a class, than because 
"that class desires the good of society." This opinion of theirs is deelnred 
to be both nnsound aud ungenerous, but wc are convinced it is neither. Let 
it be granted that we have very many earnest and upright men, who preach 
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iMcmse they love it, and vithont the least regard to the moome which that 
jmaching {wodnces. None can be more ready to adoit this than we are, but 

we cannot consent to lake tlif exrcptions as proving a rule. Look over the 
land, mquirc liow the livinics were obtained, aee how the money is used, and 
the coaclusioii will be arrived at that the majority of the men enpiged in 
peaching, are so engaged, because it affords them the means o( obtaining a 
UToUliood. So that the working men who raise this objection, are not sobaro 
of jnstificator)- reasons as many imagine. And believing this of a man, it is 
impossible to get good from his teaching. Life to the working man is all in 
earnest; \\v knows iiotUing of the distinclions drawn by the spiritually elects 
between the power of the man and the power of the oHiee, but must look to the 
eammtihf-liTed life and spoken word of the teacher. Do men gather grapes 
of tboma!, or figs of thistles? is a question they constantly propose, and answer 
it in the negative, so far as such preachers are concerned. But when they 
hvr.r of :i \ cry earnest man, of one who speaks out the whole of his thought, 
around ium will they gather, by him will they swear ! For the working classes 
are not so indisposed for religious teaching, m their enemies assume. They 
are not atheists or pantheists, iu fact, they are not unbeliever:;, but yd they 
cannot tell what they really do believe, Myond the broad fact that liberty 
is a light, and iqjnstioe a lie. They feel within themselves the great emotion, 
and have the common desire to comprehend tlie great all tliat lies nrountl them. 
Not unbelievers these ; not even sceptics, so far as God is concerned, but only 
as far as it rclateti to man, the priest. And for this they have ample cause. 
Alas ! through the ages have they not seen the Church and State co-operatiug 
against themselves, and althongn that fact does not affect the qoestion of 
religion itself, it does affect all the qfstems now in existence, and more than 
justifies the doubts they entertain. 

But there are some ministers wiio, as we are credibly informed, do not desire 
to crowd their churches or cbapeU — minister>« vvlio di sire to have "th(! select 
few, the intellectual," to form their congregatiou, and who would rather not 
have any of the illiterate many. We heard of an instance in which a minister 
— wlicn reviewing his past year's hibonr, and, seemingly, in order to accouiit 
for the paucity of numbers — boldly deelared that if he had chosen to 
speak to the many, he should have Hiied the ehapel to overflowing ; but his 
object was to gmn the intellectual few not the crowd. Certainly, anybody 
who was at all accustomed to flatter could have said that, for it was about as 
gross a piece of fiatteiy as ever was given from a pidpit. It was tantamount 
to saying to the congregation, '* I am a wry superior man, and I pronoimoe 
" you to be all very superior men," and doubtless all were satisfied. Why, 
however, should the time be n«ed in teaching the wise? Bi4t what of the 
religious feeling r What of the brotherhood ? What of the broad humanity 
which lies at the foundation of all noble religious thought ? The illiterate 
wbo stand outside the gate — at least, according to all our religious theori^i — 
are men who possess immortal souls the same as other men, and what shall 
be done for tliem ? In the davs of Gn ek splendour, as also in the days of 
lioman j)0wer and raagnitieenee, the false idea went abroad that the few were 
as gods, and the many us worms. The few gatlieretl togetlicr to form schools 
of philosophy and talk morals, and esteemed themselves happy in that ttiey 
were all superior men, were all elegant ly-minded, and capable of entering into 
conversations and pleasures which lay above the conrcptive reach of the 
multitude. (Ins soaring after kindred ga^. "But in doing thi^ they made 
f^oU of themaelf es and enemies of the many, without either creating any new 
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forces, or modifying the htihieiioes of the post. Then came a time when fhe 
Otttoidsri were waiitcd niul would not come, a time when the beantifiil 

pgfliage« of senttmetit Iind to bow before the 8ironp;er passages of common 
sensp, arul tlir butterflies of a scasnii peri«li*"(l m their niisi'rv. If there be one 
nnr n adt rg who has plumed himself upon liis superiority, who hns 
Nu»»>iliipi)f d the god of exclusivcuess, we advise him to look not no much upon 
what he does know as upon what he doet not know-— not eo much upon what 
he has read* as upon what he haa not read, and then it is probable that he will 
beoome a d^pree octter and wiser. The man who has east o(T one fetter out 
of forty must not nssnmf that he is free, or «io much nhove the man who still 
Ijowx l>encath tlieui nil. 'l iny an- l)f)lli in Imndngc; and as we n'.ul fhe 
present (N)ndition of man, we cannot discover that any single iudiv iduai has 
won entire freedom. We can feel our own fetters, and believe that in that 
faet Is oar only progress, but with that eonaciotuness there oomee the senee of 
pleaimie oonnected with being able to show the fetters imto otlicrs, and doing 
our part towards indaciog them to make an effort and showing bow to break 
them. 

v\nd, unfortunately, connected with that IVame of mind wliirh prides itscir 
upon its superiority, th<a:c is a ruling passion for what is called abstract 
seimmiicinff, or what may be denominated preaching over men's heads instead 
of to their hearts. Sermons upon the "foreknowledge of God," and **the 
Ministiy of the Spirit,** or " the occupation of the angels," have an attraction 
for many minds, the mmo 1if>r9eflesh and gin have for many palates, hnt i( 
still n ninins o])C!i to question li they ever accomplish any good. And sonir 
puipit topics are treated in the abstruse metaphysical style, which is alike 
mysticfd to the preacher and the listener, and cannot be nndentood by either* 
It is, as " llandet " says, '* Words, words, words, mere words," but nothing in, 
belund, or bclow thcm — nothing which can either expand the heart, elcvatethe 
hopes, streii^llioii the intellect, or give to the listener any eleareridca ofthc rs^en- 
tial nature and relation of thin£?«. A remarkable instance of this wn-' ((rou^dit 
to our notice the other day. A learned gcntlcmun named Hurst, was engaged 
in the town of Woolwich, by a i^peeud oommittce, to deliver lectures expresdy 
to counteract the influenoe of the Pathfikdeb ; as a natural consequence, he 
was inWtcd to discuss the matter with ourselves. This he very decidedly 
declined, upon the plea that "too many topics wonM he hrtMiulit into disens- 
sion a lame reason. But in order to <' <!( stroy the J'athfinder," lie foolishly 
endeavoured to put the audience upon a wrong scent. JTc devoted above an 
honr on each of two erenings to isplny the errors of Materialism, which, of 
eonise, was not answering us, beeanse we are not Katerialists. Still, of coarse, 
we do not object tciy senously to what he said, because, as he was hired he was 
obliged to say something, and lie merely adopted the old ,^y<leni of arguing — 
that is, when you cannot answer what a man has said, ai!3\A er very elaborately 
what ho has not said, and if this is doiu with decision, it will serve the 
urpose. This was his course. But while reading his manuscript he stated that 
is *' argument was very refined and subtle, rendering it necessary that every 
word should be retained in the mind, for," said he, "if you miss one word you 
w ill niisb the forec of all my nrj^imcnl. ' And then to crown all, he actually 
iutormed rh- small andienee of tifty that he was aware ** mnch of what he had 
read was above their eomprcheusion." We give Ids own words as they were 
reported to ua bv six listeners, and wc cannot avoid wondering they did 
not remind him of the noble words of Paul, to the effect, that he would rather 
speak fire words easy to be understood than a thousand wldeh could not be 
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comprehended. But tlii^ ^micd hb sMpportrrs. They were comju ll. d 
rnnfe*" that they did not uiulrrstariil, but tltnf only |)rn\ rf! wonlj^ l.t 
more viiluable. 01" course it in the sann; trii k that the iiujii m [M iosts resorted 

lo when they spake to the oi»U; u-ruinat Luther " Ah, inv It icuds (his is a 

delicate point which you oanuot undmtaud, and must tnlce our word for." 
iVjid even now, in the handa of the Hindoo, whcncvtn- the half'Convert turns 
to his ohi spiritual fntlicrs nnd a-k^ for explanations, lie is met with the 
Siime form of words ; Aii, my l)rn(hpr that is n very dnlieatt! point which you 
caonot understand, and must, tliercforc, believe upon authority." 

Wc confess, that to us, it seems very certain there is some error in tlii.^ 
teaclung. On the one hand we are informed that the whole details of tlie 
Christian religion aie so simple — so marvellously simplo'^that a mere child 
can understand them; and then that what is to' l)e said in proof requires n 
very superior mind to understand it. V^oih omnni 1); true; and as nieetin-i; 
the cnse Ailly, we <lo not iiesliatc to deelarc iluit ut iiiicr of them are so. 
what wouhi the plaiii-spcukiug Christ, or the out-sjioken Vaul think, il iliey 
wens now upon earth, to hear their great followers inform the people thai tin; 
neoesaary arguments are abstruse and hard to understand ? Their conclusion 
would be that the teacher and the taught were alike in the dark. The fact is, 
that when men have tlic trtitli, thoy ran speak it mit in very plain lanj;uai,'e. 
li. i? uuiy error tluil rlouds iL->i If v. ith ]ny>^tical speeches — directly the triilli 
coraes it is rendered plain unto all. A.iil the truth can always be spokeu 
in lauguagc which, wlile, upon the one hand, it is understood by the many, 
is, on the other» not painful to the few. Lookat Bnnyan, Talcy, and Channinj^, 
at Homer, Virgil, andShakeapere, thehigluist and lowest can understand their 
meaning. AMieuevcr a man has got anything to say worth hearing, he is sure to 
find plnin words in which to clothe hi« t!iou';lif s ; but when a man musi s[)eak 
and has nothintrto sny, he must make up tor his poverty of thought by the rieli- 
ncaa eud (^uaintiiess, or mystical character of his words. In the one ease wc 
have a good dinner very plainly served, in the other, very little to eat, but an 
abnndaooe of plate and table-cloth. The working' classes, howcverj want 
more substantial fare. They cannot live upon mere but teHly down, and the 
others only deeeivr themselves. Let all who can or will rest snt'^tied with 
the show, with the uiLrc emj)ty words, they must have somethinpf v;lii( li cm In- 
comprehended. /Vnd when they arc told that their position and i clucatiou 
leaves them in such a mental condition that they cannot comprehend the 
higher thoughts and forms of life, they can give the ready answer, ** we com- 
prehcnd Milton, Homer, Ba6on, and Shakespere," and then inquire, art thou 
^TTPater than they ? The prreater the nmn the clearer the tliouiilif, and the 
plainer the wor<l-elotliiuf,^ iu whidi his ideas are given to tl;c wovltl. Oner 
find the real teacher, and the working classes will be able lo uuikrstaud him 
as well as the educated. For iu all religious qucatious the heart expouniln 
more than the intellect. Many a meaning is found out by the heart which 
the int^'llect could never unravel. All great religious souls hav<' s))okcu more 
lo the heart than tlie head, and when the preacher assumes that his ftmeliori 
in sol. lv iliat of s])eakiiii!; to the intellect, he fnll^ into nn ( rmr rjuitr :ih fatiil 
to his ??iH vess as is iliat of hia opponents, wlio speak only to the he-art and 
stand iu dread of the iutellect. 

P. W. P. 



The precept, know thyself," was not solely intemled to ohviale the pride of 
■lankmd; but likewise that we might understand our own wortk.-»CVmv. 
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MR. SPURGKON JlND UIS ODD SAYINQB. 

W£ propose in this paper invitiDg Uie attenUon of our readers to the odd 
sayings of Mr. Spurgeon, but must fint state the limited sense in wliich we 

apply the tezm. There are many peculiar sayings in his sermons, saj-in^ 
which are neither witty nor vulirar, obscene or clever, but inert ly iucon^nious. 
They are "odd," and yet wc cannot treat thrm nst wc should treat the oddi- 
tiea of Eowland Hill. They ex.cite that suti kuid of laughter, which always makes 
US M ashamed of oufseWes, and which does us harm rather thau good. Of 
sttdi sayings, were we indmed to mske The Pathfinder a receptacle for 
shot rubbish, we could (juotc a goodly number, but such is not our aim. AVe 
shall merely cite those which bear dirrctly upon the religioii? question, and 
wliif'h contain some teaching that camiol be passed over without censure, for 
our aim is somewhat higher thau to provoke laughter. 

But it will probably be asked, could we not select a paper of gems from 
the long series of discourses ? We have tried, with that intention, and uiteily 
(ailed. It was our desire to present to our readers at least some proofs of 
thou jlit from these sermons, and to say that our reading of those discourses had 
yielded some good fruit. "VVe cannot say it . liut the editor of tht- Fatriof has been, 
more successful, lie iufonned his narrow circle of readers, that " Mr. Spur- 
" geon's sermons abound with aphorisUc and pointed sayings, which often 
** afford a striking proof of his genius." This has been quoted and advertised 
over and over again, but we believe if the " gems** selecied by the said editor 
to justify his praise, had been advertised at the same time, the praise wOuld 
not liave Ijcuu so highly valued. The following are sonic of the specimens, 
and we call them paste, not ^ems at oil ; " The Christian ought to live up to 
" his income, and not bdow it" This may be sound divuiity, but is essen- 
tially &lse as political philosophy, and that economy through which states are 
devdoped. To be wise as citizens, wc shall imitate the squirrds, and save 
some nuts for winter. "While th<; shepherds find f'hrist, the wise men miss 
**him.'* This may be a pointed sayin^^, but we confess our inability to per- 
ceive its practical value, or even its meauing, unless it is meant as a hit agunst 
learning and the wisdom of the world. In that sense, Mr. Spurgoon will 
stand as the sheplienl, and Milton as Uie wise man ; and, perhaps, MQton 
would rather " miss " thau " find" in such society. " If you are the children 
" of God, you will have the whip ; and when you ha\e that whip yon ^\ ill 
** run to your Father." *' God sometimes clogs liis people, because he would 
"rather clog them ilian lose them: for if he did not clog them, they 
" would lean the hedges and be gone.'* These are beneath contempt, and 
we aijBi^ a loss to understand how they were ever quoted into the columns 
of a newspaper as specimens of noble aphorisms. Shades of Aristotle, and 
Plato, and }3acon preserve tis from such empty ajjliorislie nuts! There is, 
however, one, and only one, worth repeating, and that is the saying, " Nothing 
** makes a mau have a big heart like a gi-eat trial." This is' true ; but it is 
also true that OWSN not Spurxeon coined the sentence, with this difference, 
that Owen said " great heart/^and Mr. Spurgeon can only claim Uie poetical 
word " big." 

Bnf wo (urn from the notes uf others to our own. Mr. Spurgeon says, 
1. I u uld not bean ang«'l, if (iabricl would ask me. Tflie would beseech 
** me to change places with him, I would not ; 1 should lose so much by the 
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exdiange, and he would gain so much/** Surely the pi^eachei " doth pio- 
fiss too mucli," and nssunies too mucli, for liow lias he gaine<l his iDfoma- 
tion about "the rank aiu! position" of ;nip;rl>, so llial lie cnii he so sure that 
he is to have n "much hidicr place in licavcii than lliat ol' the Auiicl Gabriel? 
It is believed by the Christian Churches, that Gubricl stands near to God," 
is literally next in power to God ; bat if Mr, Spurgeon would lose so mu^ 
by exchanging places, it is proper to ask what position lie is to occupy? In 
hunuilL affairs, wo condude that, to be above the Hrst minister is to be a 
monarcb. r)oc> Mr. Sptirgeon nicnn that he to bocome God ? Tf not that, 
then bow covild lie lose by the exchange 1" Frobahly, hownver, this passaf^e is 
to be taken with allowances, but the flippancy is highly unpleasant, i. '* There 
«* never was, aud never shall be, onelieiicTer in hell, f This is fiequently re- 
peated by Mr. Spurgeon, as a most comfortable and inoontiOTertioIe truth, 
but he quite as frequently declares that the devils believe and tremble;" 
which of the two stateirients wr nrr to Lelii.'vc, U douhtfiil, and we leave our 
refi'l'^Ts to decide. 3. " Every livinjr man before he is rou\ crted, is a slave to 
*' iuat.''^: Tiiis may stand as a proof of how little the ]>ieaeher really knows 
of the life lived around him, aud of human character iu general. We ai'e 
eomdoiis that the charge is a libel upon many, who are known and admired 
as the best and purest men of all ages. 4. " Grace out-does sin ; for it 
HiU us higher than the place from which we fell."§ Sin Is tlius shown to be of 
great advantage to Inimanify -and if it be the means of elevating us to 
higher blessedness, it may justly complain of the way in which it is denounced 
by the spiritual pastors! 5. *• It is nought that you talk to me of my 
"brother being saved. I am very glud that my friend shoold get to gIor\% 
and I shall rejoice to meet yon all there« but after all, the thing is, shall ! 
•* be there ?" This question is answered over and over again in the affirmative, 
and, we confes?, much to our astonishment; for, knowing so little of life on earth, 
we wonder he knows so much of heaven. The New Testament contains a 
parable about Laviarus aud the rich man. Of the latter it is said that "he 
went to bell, and lifted up his eyes being in torment." We are informed 
that when there, he caied greatly about his five brethrcn who were yet alive, 
and was most earnest about sending to tlirm to give advice and secure their 
salvation. Xosv if we take the whole literally, as the preacher does, we must 
say that the rich man in hell, had nior*^ charity than Mr. Spiirgeon, who is a 
•* Child of God " on ewlh ; lo whom it is naught when you inform him that 
Ilia biotber is saved ftom the burning ! 

6. In his sermon, " The tomb of Jesus," speaking of the resurrection," 
the preacher said, "So at the precise hour— the decreed instant, Jesus 
"Christ leisurely awoke, took up his cerements, left them all behind him, and 
" came forth in his pure and naked innocence, perhaps to show us that as 
clothes were the offspring of siu — when sin was atoned for by Christ, he 
left aU raiment behind him, for garments are the badges of guilt ; if we had 
"not been guilty we should never have needed them." In the same sermon 
we read that " the heavenly turnkey came" to roll away the stone, and allow 
Christ to come forth. It seems that ^h-. Spurgeon is wholly ignorant of the 
fnpt that there arc; millions in the world, who even at this hour, wear no 
clotlies ; and that in this country, if wc were ull ati free from sin as he is, we 
should still wear raiment to protect our bodies. Necessitjr, and not shame, 
prevent! ns from going naked. Mr, Spurgeon is free ftom sin, will he tiy it P 
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7, Ooeaaionally tho preadwir treats his oongregAtion to some philological 
informatioD, which miwt be lii^hly acrojitahlc to a pooplowho ha\ e not lcarne<l 
the nidinii nj < TItoro U sonu thiii'^ novel, however, about his discovcrii-a, somc- 
thmr Vi'hich wtuiUl liave made ]\ovv st.n t with aflVif^ht, and even Bunsen 
woukl not be able to avoitl cxprcysiuj; ablunibliiuent. Wo select nu iUustra- 
tion from a sermon,* ** Ah ! Yc who have never been cntraneed by the 
"preciouB sonnet coutained in that one Avonl, * Jcsn.' [\ poetical discovcrj-.] 
" Yr wlio know not that Jcsu means, I— ES— U, (' I ease yon/) Ye have 
"lost the joy and comfort of your lives, and yc must live miserable and uii- 
"happv." This reminds na'of anotlicr remarkable passage, in which the 
congrc-^ation were informed that " the kcy-notc of religion is not A or }\ or 
" C or 1), bni Je^us." We have been at cotisidcroble pains to tnoe oot the 
meaning of that name, and having traood it throngh the Druids, the Bomaua, 
Greeks, Assyrians, and Persians; having obtrin d some chxur idea of its 
astfonomicar ori^n and meaning, we have smiled good-humouredK nl fbi> 
pions cfiro Itrgtowed n]ion by those who arc rnvvp \v()ViliuoiiLrLr3 aiuoiig^ 
Christ i:in=, and who an; ever so active in denouncing all i'iigan forms and ideas. 
The greut l»ody of believers know not the real meaning, any more than they know 
the fact, that their 1. 11. S, worked upon the pulpit hangings, is borrowed from 
the ancient l>ruidical system, and was originally an astronom ical symbol. But 
the New Park Street preacher eclipses nil discoverer?, and outstrips thf mo^t 
famous modern philologcr. Hi- plan to find the meaning of (ircck works, 
(" .Icsus " Ix'in:: the Greek form of the Hebrew "Joshua,") is so evidently 
novel jind simple, that wc trust it will obtain him the recognitioa of the 
Philological Society, as doubtkss it has already obtained him the thanks of 
all the Churches. 

8. Occasionally Mr. Spurgcon underlakcs to arrest the commands of God; 
and in ihc sfrmon, "Thouglits on Inst liattlc," he sadly mutilates n fine 
piece of VVliitlicld's oratory. '* Kvcn now y«* mny hear God saying to Gabriel, — 
"'Gabriel, that man is sitting in his scat in the iiall] he is hearing, but is 
" ' as though he heard not ; unshcnth thy blade ; let the glittering sword cut 
" 'throQgh that hair ; let the weapon fall upon him and cUvidc his soul and 
" ■ body/ Sicp t tkou Oabriel, atop ! Save the man a little whUc. (nve him 
'•yet an hour, that he mny repent. Oh! let him not die. True, he has 
"been here these ten or a dozen nights, and he has listened without a tear; 
**but stoji ; pcradvcntun; he may repent yet. JenuH Imcka up ,„if vnln tUyy urn/ 
"Ac cr/<6, • Sparc him yet another }ear, till 1 dig about him, and dung him, 

*and though he now cambers the ground, he mny yet bring forth fruit, that 
***hc may not be hewn down and cast into the Are.* / tlmuk i/iee, O (l<>if^ 
^*ihouiolU not cut him ilotcn t ^-nlint ; but to-morrow may br ]\U last day.^f 
Wf sny nothing of the bail lasto of this passage, because by «!nnie it is 
.•supposed to be only mic of theviolaliousjo1r>,(ablished rules, which ouiddedthc 
preacher to snatcli u grace beyond the reach of Art." What wo object to, 
is the doctrine that Mr. Spurgcon's picas are powerful enough to secure a 
suspension of the (Ik i ces of heaven. Tliero is something rcvolting in the 
idini of n man mouthing before a congregation that, thrmujh hu words thi' 
(tenth ^'I'lH''! s h>n} inihilrf'^rn , And although by luany of his friends it 
would 1)0 urged that the whole ib to l)e taken as part of the imagci-y of illustra- 
tion, wc still object, and argue that all illuitlratioud which involve principles, 
utterly false, are unworthy of use, and incapable of defence. And who will 
deny that the same illustration, used with the same phraseology, by a local 
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methcklist preacher would be treated as very U iriblc, and us proving wliat a 
tad tUng it is to set up ignonmt men to lead tlicir brethren ? 

9. In his sermon iipofi Btthah'B Faith/* he alfords us the following defini* 
Hon of true faith, a foith serviceable to paisons. " T linve bear ' r)l' a rliurch 
** clersryman who wns onoo wnitrd upon his rlmirliwjivJrn, after ;i lou-j^ liino 
"of droiig'ht, mid was mjuesled tf) put up tlir prayi r tor rain. * Well,' said 
*he, 'niy good man, 1 will offer it, Imt it's not a bit oi use while the wind's 

* in the east, I'm mn* There arc mnny who have that kind of faith : /% 
" Believe puti no far at pro6a6ilUie» ffo witk ihem^ but when the promise and tlic 
" prolmbiUty part, then they follow the jirobabilily and part with tlio jtroniise. 
« T\\py «ny, ' The tbinor Viki ly, therefore I l)olicve it.* But that is no faith, 

it is sight. Truefnill' '-rrhtiiitx^ * Tf'P fhiitfj is taifikefi/, yet I Mifv^' it * 
•* This is real faith."* Thus the more unlikely a thing is the more meritorious 
the faith that believes it. That which is unlikely, should not be credited by 
anj miB— in idation to subjects beyond sense, and when all proofs are beyonil 
the range of possibility. There are religious ideas believed by all religious men, 
which cannot l)f^ jirovcd by ordinary evidence, but still they offer no insult to 
the hiirLcr reason, and hence they nrc; not unb'lcrly. They are not demon- 
strattti, but are not improbable, and in sucli case- thith gives the nssuranc<r, 
wbich reason is incapable of supplying. But when common sense is outraged, 
when the noUkely is set befbro us, let us not so far insult God as to deny the 
liu:ht he has given us, as we must do if we swear tliat the unlikely is true, and 
l»nd ourselves up with the improbable. 

10. But Mr. Spurcreon would repudiate our «loctrinc boran«o, n« he frtys, 
** tlie prej^cher is not {o reason." Upon this ho in«*ists with great Ibrcc in seve- 
ral seruioas, and lavs it down as a rule that re^tsuning with meu is not the way 
to win them. In nis sermon, ** Gospel Missionsf ho dedares that mission- 
aries who argue with the Hindoos do wrong, and he gives it as his opinion that 
the missionary should say to the Hindoo, " I am come to tell you som<rtliing 
" which Iho OTIC God -^"f honven and earth batli and I tdl you before I 
** annnj)Ti< r it, that if you believe it vou shnll .-a\ ri!, and if nor you shall 
'* be damned," Why does not Mr. tspurgeon read a Itttlc about India before 
fluggeathig the course a missionary should pursue P But, in truth, he knows 
and admits that the less reason the better for his church. In that sermon he 
teadies that men must assert, not reason, and n1c?i tlio f iirccss of Mahomet in 
support of his teaching, lie " T.ook at the history of rrf ty rntpmh'r*-; 
" it shows us tliat tlic claini of autliority insures a dcicru: of progress;" then 
follows Mahomet's liiitoiy, and the fact that pcoT)le believed him ; ending 
thus — " Did he prom what he said ? Not he. ' lou must,' he said, * believe 
'* ' yfkai I say, or there is no Paradise for yon.* There U a potoer i» that kind 
** of ikingt and wherever he rvent his statement was believed, not on the 
" trround of rc;Lsoning, but on his authorify,"J The same course is eamrstly 
rpfojijiiK-nded to the missionaries, and it nni?t be confr^scd thai the ])reaclicr 
stood a"" a renmrkaldc proof of the valu*- of his system. -But after all the 
excitement has coole<l down, we Irual that Mr. Spurgcon will look through 
bis Hock with care, in order to discover how many he n<is who have reidly got 
imila, and who yet do not reason. If he turns out nil those who believe 
without evidence, the crew he will have left will be worth his attention, for 
none can doid)t their need of a keeper. 

There ore numerous odd passages wc marked which our narrowing space 
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compdsua to pass over, but the following must not be omitted. It occurs in 
the scrmoti, tlie " Marvelloiis Increase of thn Church." *' The Cluirch feels 
** pleasure iu thinking' thai h( r fonvn ts air ' like (h)VTs uii the \n imi;. T)o yo\i 
** never, beloved, get into such a coudiliuii, that you are uol iikc a duve oil 
" the wing, but like a dore in a secret phicc, in the deft of the rock, hiding 
*' yourself in darkness, because you are afraid to be seen? For my own part, 
I am often not like a dove on the mag^ but like a dove hiding its head under 
" its wing, afraid to fly. But * he rencwetli our streng-tli like the eagle's.* 
" T/u'/'e h ft iiiouUing t 'uuejhr i/w L^rff*s diwcH ; but their frathers jxrow again, 
** and then they have the wings of the dove, covered with silver, and Llicir 
" feathers with yellow gold.*** That the IiMrd*a doves of New Park Street 
Chapel have their moulting time who shall doubt, after the fact has been eo 
authoritatively proclaimed. Yes, even these dear doves " moult and get new 
" featlu is," and come fortli rpiite spruce afrain to coo and caw damnation into 
the cars of those '* other and hhirk doves" \\\\o have not moulted. We can 
comprehend, — can realise all tliut;but to think of aSk. Spurgeon as " a dove,** 
with his " head under his wing," is beyond onr power. Anything but a 
dove ! When we t^ink of his jolly look, of that well-fed and oily-looking 
£ice, we are compelled to believe he was joking ; for how else eould he have 
suprgested to the crowd, with eyes in its head, to look upon him as a dove 
witli its head under its wing ? 

P. W. P. 
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Wb shall not insult vour judgment so muc^ as to assume that H is neeessary to 

answer this special pleading, which is certsinly equal to any Jesuit argument I ever 
rend. It is all based upon the false assumption tliat Abraliaivi "believed the 

tiruiaiijes," which wc shall presently sec he did not : but even if he had believed, his 
aith in God must have been very sUght, or he would not have deemed it neeessaty 
to adopt such means in oidcr to help God to fulfil the i tMtuises. If Caiviu had 
advaiK'cd evidence based upou tiic documents to answer "the pervei-se cavillers,** 
wc shuuki have been highly delighted, but as imagiuutive and Jesuitical justific4i- 
tions are all lie could give, we feel how thoroughly liopeless the case must be. 

The patriarch laden with his spoil — verv ricii m cattle, in silver, and In p:old — 
now went his way back towards Canaan, and with his brother Lot hercuclird 
Bethel, where, for a time, they dwell iu peace. It seems that their herdsiucii 
quarrelled, and as there was not room for both families, Abraham gave Lot his 
choice of a district. " If tliou go the left liand, then T will go tlic right, or if thou 
depart to the right hand, then I will go to the left." I.ot chose the wcll-watcred 
plain of the Jordan, and dwelt there iu great conteuiment. War, however, seem:* 
to have raged in the district. Even then aUhongh '*the watm were baidly dried 
"^np from the earth fhrre were kin^ in goodly number, and consequently wars. 
Pour kings entered into a lea|;ue airamst the Pive kings who dwelt upon tfie plain 
of Jordan. I diaU not enter into the stranj^ stor>' about the battles against giants 
{BepMm), or rehearse what has been said m order to determine what conntiiis are 
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meant, for the subject has uo practical value. And it ouiy tourhes Abraham m 
this, tliat the sncceasfiil kings <^rried away his brother Lot as a pthoDer« with all 

his irood-s. The new s rcachKl Abraham, and he gathered together nla tried servants 
to the number of 3 IS, and went nftcr the army of the fonr kings. Our idea of 
the army mui>t be verv uiudcratc, aud, iudeed, it should hardly be called au anuy. 
The picture is rather that of a marauding excarsion, the same as we know were 
undertaken by chiefs a^^ainst chiefs in all the countries of Europe in the dark ages. 
Abraham conquorcd the foiirkin£js, and recovered back all the spoU they had taken. 
And here we toueli upou the epi:>ode of Alelchizcdck — the fix)yal Priest ot Salem, who 
came out and blessed Abraham on bis return. Of this priest we shall have some- 
wli it to say iu other lectures; wc have now only to took at the victor. The kuig 
of bodom thanked him, and pressed him to take of the sjioil— all the prjods, but Abra- 
ham refused. " I will not take from a thread, cvcu to a shocliitchet." " 1 will 
** not take anythuig that is thine, Inf ikoushouldst say, Have made Abraham neh" 
TS'c pre content io admire the coump-e and iiidcjicndence exhibited in this episode; 
but as a matter of feeling, wc like not the reason why he took not of tiic spoil. 
It was not dedined upon a noble principle, but purely "thro ugh a feeling of pride, 
aiid we had rather that pride had been shown in rejet^iog the property of tlieldngs 
of Egypt and Gerar. 

So now Abraham dwelt iu peace in the nlanis ot Mamre, wealthy, rmd nrobablv, 
for that, admired : but he had not that which all Eastern men so verv earnestly 
desire— • son to inherit his wealth, and bear his name. Sarah, his wife had not 
become a mother, she was far advanecd in years, and hence she resolved to jjursue 
the old custom of the East, "by means of her slave to raise up children.' Hiigar, 
the sltre^ became Hagar the concubine. Nor should we raise any objections against 
the prooeeding. It wa<i the custom of the country, and for ages had been sncb, as 
it is CTcn unto this day, and hence we have uo lejjitimnte r^ronnd of romplaiiil 
against Abraham. We must not condemn a luau because he did not transcend tiic 
maaSaSsj ct his R«e. HadhefikUen below it upon every occasion, as he generally did, 
then our dcim n lion, wluh heavy, would oe toned down by contempt ; had he 
risen ab<")Te it on this oeeasion, we should have been ready to areord him the palm, 
but seeing that he merely went with it, wc must be silent m regards praise or bhinie, 
yet onr wonder may increase over his great fame. But Ilngar, as we are informed, 
** became proud," whicli was perfectly natural, as also that Sarah became jcalou8» 
and ^hr e'uii|)lalncd to Abralinm. "behold now that my slave is likely to become a 
**motiiei-, bhe treats me as thuug;h I were her iulcrior, she despises me." A touch 
of Baton that, and strongly indicative of Eastern ideas. Por even now the wife 
who is not a mother is despised. And what said the good, and virtuous, aud 
generous Abraham? Truly not as a great man — not as one great in faith, but as a 
cool calculator, he spake, "Behold the maid is iu thy hand; do to her as it 
"pkaseth thee." Thus, without a shield, without any protection, he handed her 
over to the tender mercies of a jealous wife, and secn>cd utterly regardless of her 
fate, which involved, also, that of his ofTspiinrr. Who wonders that the girl fled 
awav into the desert, seekin|; some spot where to die, far removed from the anger 
aoDid ill*tfeatment of iier mistress f What mattered to her the sand-storm, or the 
aridity of thc'surroundhig scenes, while, through man's neglect, and woman's oppres- 
bion, her heart was so heavy ? Tl'.ere she stood, a slave- woman, wlio, tliouijh a slave, 
iuui felt the joy oi" giving increase, and beuiing a cliild : but slavery had stripped 
her of the rif^t to rejoice over her state, so sue would die in the desert, ratner 
than live In agony in the tent. But now, as (lie Iciri ud relates, there eanie a voice 
ii3 tlif air — an angel spake, "Return llagar, return to thy mistress, and submit 
"tliyseil under her hands." But the adviee was accompamed with u promise, 
her son should be great, and his posterity innumerable; he snould be an ** untamed 
" ehildof the desert, with hibhand airainsf every man, and every man*s hand against 
" him," which we are gravely informed by the eoinmcntators lias been literally fmfiUed 
ii* the iiistory of the Arabs, who are falsely .said to be his descendants. So llagar, 
the akve^ must return to bear the harsh treatment of a jealous mistress, and to know 
that her maeter— good easy man— will not interfeve on her behalf. A son was bom. 
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and, as W0 aro infonned, Abmham colled his name Ishmael^ and the boy ffWif tap in 

Iho If'id. 

'Urn 'irpn\ p'(1ri.trch wn.s now in his rij^iity-sixl h \( ;ntil liir lii^tory lialls 
until his niin*ty-niidh yiiir, when <hn thread is rc-suaud, lu uidcr to iuiruducc the 



anil said, " 1 ain the Alini','-l!) y (ic-d; w ulk Iji-forc rnv, and 1»r llioit pcrfccf, and 1 will 



"niy covenant is with thee, and thou shali be the father of mip.iy nations. Neither 
"shall thy iv.wuv tuiy innrc hr railed Ahram, but (hy unrnr ^Indl he Abraham; for a 
"father of many nations have \ made thcc. And 1 will make thcc exceeding fririt- 
"ful, and I will make nations of thee, and kings shall come out of thcc." ll is 
wnneccssarv to read the whole of thi- p non, ceing that its only aim is to establish, 
as (iod declared, r i rlnin id; is which the Hebrews entertained regarding: (heir fnl arc 
^dory, and the Divine orii^in of their custc)ms. Their pride was gmtilied by lh«^c 
wild notions, but facts shcwthcirutler absurdity. Forwhat shall we say of the sign Ood 
is said to have given as the **sign of the covenant," now made with Abraham, vis,, 
" the rite of rircumcision," can we say it wns rn i^'innted by them, that it was peculiar 
to the Iiel)rews, or shall we say it wju> conuiion in the Kast? Any man who reads 
this seventeenth chaptor cannot avoid the conclusion, that the writer intended to 
oonToj the idea that it was peculiar to his people— such is what it teaches, but history 
declares Us untnttlifnlncss. If ^vns a cusfoin i.i 1'h<enicia, in E^rypt, and in Afriea, 
ai^s before Abraham lived, or before the age when ho is sum)Ottcd to have lived, 
and it has continued in Afnca, America, and Asia, down to tins day. The curious 
in this matter may consult " Cory's Ancient Frairracnts," a fine article in the "Penny 
"Cyelojm-dia;" 'Tri udx Questioncs Mosaica', or tlic article in " Kitto's Bibliea! 
" Cycloiut'dia," in ail uf which they will liud the beat of evidence respecting the aim aud 
vidc-sprcad noturc of the rite. I care not now, and before a mixed assembly, to discuss 
ii, and shall merely (juotc from the orthodox Dr. Kitto, the remark that "euoiuncision 
"dill not originate vif-i Ahr dmm, but was known and practised by many nneient 
" nations, and it is a (|uchlion wliethcr tlicy derived it from the i^^yptiaas or X^hocni- 
" cians." This oucstion is not easily answered, although I believe, ima the probabOities 
ore, that they derived it from the Phocnieiiuis. 

Tn the rrrord of this appearance and e<tablishment of "the covenant," it is 
recorded tiiat God informed Abraliam his wile Sarali should bear him a sou, "I will 
*' bless her, and give thee a son also of her : yea, I will bless her, and she shall be a 
" mother of mdions ; kings of people shall be of her." This was not the fiisf time 
tint a pronnsc had been given fo Ih j at'tri f h, hitt rvidentlv, altlionirh called the 
faiherof the faithful, he had no tailJi in their truth. The ioliowing vcrao isgencraiiv 
and conveniently missed by our nreaehcrs and oommentfttcnts, "The& Abraham fell 
"ui>oi, liis face, and laughed, and said in his heart, shall a ohild be bom unto him 
"that i.M n hundred years old? rid ^hall Sarah, that is niupfy years old, bear 
So "Abraham laughed" at the uu lUion of this thing, and being a mau of faith, of 
coarse he laugheil not incredulously, bnt "innocently." It is very diiferen^ how e ver , 
with S nail l;i tlir .'ighlcentli chapter, we arc informed that when Sarah heard 
the aimouneciiK :il that ^lic should l)CCom;^ a mother, she "laughed within herself, 
"sayiuir, after I am waxed old shall 1 have pleasure, my lord being old also?" 
Now in (K.tufr tliis it is hard to discover that she had sinned at all, or If she had 
sinned, th( ii i( iv li nd to conceive she had sinned more than Abraham. But our 
wise coiiiiiK uiaiMis, w lio hnvv undertaken to carry Abraham slaiJilcss over all, have 



•'from which it sprung, was widely dilTerent ; Abraham's was a laugh of admiration 
"aud joy, Sarah's was a laugh of unbelief and di'^tm f," and Bishop Tlal! 'jrravelv 
tolls that " they did nut more agree in their desire, than they dilfcrcd in thcuraffcc- 
"lion; Abraham laughed because he bcticved it would be so, Sumh because die 
" believed it would not be ao." Uere we perooivc the advantages derived finin 
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rcliiuid cnlicism — ln)m criticism so ailmirably rclincd, double (li.slillcil, and feublle, 
that it leaves no soul iu tin (rxt. Lt sccma llial (Lo chnnir lcr of AbnJunn must 
be preserved ;it !jii/.iii1s, jjid wh;d. can tlio ci ii ic di> bclt^-r tliaii save it at llic 
cx]>cn5t* of ihv. wile i ii in particulnily uiilortuimtc Un women who have cch brntcd 
men for husbands, lor thcv arc used as I'oilii to play oil' and shew up the superiority 
oC the man. They are rcjircsi ulc d 08 " the devils" whose conduct ia to make the 
ajiaiclic virtucM of llicir husband.'- iho move apiiarent, and vet sucli dqiadurcs from 
truth is only ot iniportanco to thoughtless fools, lor llicy wiio dure to look for tlvrm 
selves will soon discoverthat all thi.s hair-splitting about a laoLdi is a mere iiiaki - 
bclicvc,auda Jesuitical evasion. There is the laugh of joy and the lauijh of roidcinpl, 
t)ut u!io, without heariiiL ili< m ran discriminate? If there vrns' in all in the unbelief 
or the duu))t, then both had alike sinned, and they were equailv and naturally incredu- 
lous at the announcement — still, knowing woman's nature,*^ wc know hers was the 
most likelv to be a lauo^h of donbting joy, Wni does it not strike you as curious 
that Abt: nam and Saruii sliuuul In- agreed as l i <he iniprobabilitv'of ;i )!i In in^' 
bora to an old nuin ? Was he oid'i He was i»'0 only, but he lived lo be 175 ; 
and we are prnivcly informed that afterwards he became the fatlu r of many chil- 
tlren. This is a curious poittti and worthy of a close examination. Paid speaks of 
tin's iiiutter in tl:.^ Hebrews, chap.- xi., where he says of Sarah ami Abnilunn, 
Through faith also Sarah herself received strength to conceivi- seed ami was 
"delivered of a child when she was past a^, bemuse the jud</cil hm faithful icho had 
"proMued. Therefore spran;,' there even of one and him as good as dead, so many 
"as the i^tr.rs T 11. e ky in multitude, and as the sand which is by the sea shore innn 
" mocaUe/' Thus, even Taul t reats the birth of Isaac as a raarvcl, a» only brought 
•bovtthron^h great futh, (euriouslv enough, too, in li» aeconnt, and what was 
iruerto nature, though coiitradieting(ieiiesis, // Sarah who ica.i the faithful one) and 
consequently ever f i 1) • viewed us ou^ ( f Ihc ordinary course of nature. Hut if wc 
turn to the 25th Chapter of Oencjiia we shall find that which will cause all wonder 
about the biitliof Issae to die away, Iravmg only wonder that we ever manreHed at 
it. Wc leap over many years and find that Sarah died at the .-lu'c of 1:27, Abraham then 
Heiu?» 140 years old. Three years after, or when the Patriarch Itad ren* In dliis 
1 IrlSrd year, Uo married again to one Kcturali. " Then a^^uin Abraham took a wile 
*' and hef name was Keturab, and she bare him Zimram and Jolcshan, and Mcdan 
" and liidiSD, andlshback, and 8huah; <all these were the children of Keiurah." 
80 wc are (irst informed that the birth of Isaac, when his fal her wius at the advanced 

Xof 100, WHS in uo degree short of a miracle, what then was the birth of bix sons 
r the age of 140 f Isaac was a roanrcl because of bis birth " ont of the ordi- 
nary course of nature," yet when this same Tsuac lu lived at the a^^^e Kiliesaw 
aiiutld j ->n, Siiuah, born unto lii^ frvt her wholly within the course of natnrr. -^f) 
Hiueii so, that the fact has been iccoided a'i a nn ic common one, and without a wonl 
of oottuncnt. The Commentators throw no light upon the matter. Liprhtfoot and 
others hiU'e suggested that perhaps tli! n ;aii:igc took place in SaiaVs lifel line, 
l)ut eonsidcring what siir was made about llagar, we eaunoL conceive the po:>sibility 
of such being true. Surely Sarah would not have driven one suji uway to keep six 
d^uigerous ones behind unnotioed, ami (ho record is distinctly in opposition to this 
view. As a rule our in-eachers are silent ab(»ui this strangi- story. 1 mentioned it 
lately to a minis<<T wfi i at oiiec d( uicd it, and when 1 pointed it fMif in the book 
lie confessed lie had uever noticed il. This is the case with thuusan who believe, 
but who know not what ther do believe — ^thcy accept the tcstimt uv, but what that 
ia in detail they never trouble themaelvis lu eunsider. 

Put returning to the order of events as related in f) n.' si-, v,! II\ upon the 
scene related aa of the ulain^> ol" Manu-c. "^Vnd the lioiu appealed uutt) him in the 
'* plains of Mamre; ana he sat in the tent door in the heat of (ho day ; And he 
!ic lifted up his eyes and looked, and, !o, llnte men slood by him : and wlien ho 
'* -^ i'V fh<'}:!^ !ic ran to muv* Min i fioin tlu;tent door, and liowed liimself toward the 
**gn>utul, And said, Aiy Lord, il now 1 have found lavoui in ihy sight, pass not 
**away, I luay Ihec, from thy servant: Let a little water, 1 pray vou, be fetched, 
''andwuh your feet» and reat yovrsctves under the tree: And I will fetch a 
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"morsel of bread, iiud fomtort yo ^our iii;uri^>; al In that ye ^luUl piiss on . for 
'•therefore are yc coiik to your scrrant. And they said, Sn do. :is lluMi hast swd. 
*' And AbraLam hasf cncd into the tcnl unto Sarah, and said, Make ready quickly 
" ihree mcasniTs ol liiu- incnl, knead i7, and make wtkcs upon the hearth. Aiid 
"Abraham van uuto the In rd, and fetched a calf tender and good, aud gave il unto 
"a youni^' iniin ; and lie hasted to dress it. And he took butter, and milk, and 
"the call" wliirh Ik liail drcssi tl, and set if before them ; and he stood by them 
" under the iree, and I hey did cat. And they said unto him, Where is Sarah thy 
** wife P And he said, Behold in the tent. Aud be said, I will certainly returu 
"uEto thee accordinaf to the time of life; aud, lo, Sarah thy wife shall have a 
*'son. And Sarah heard if, in the lent dnor, which rrna behind him. Now 
** Abraham aud Sarah were old and well stricken in age ; and it ceased to be with 
"Sarah after the manner of women. Therefore Sarah laughed \nUim herself, 
" saying, After I am waxed old shall I have pleasure, niy lord being old also ? 
" \nd tne Lord s;iid unto Abi*ahum, Wherefore did Sarah laugh, J^aying, Shall T of 
" a surety bear a child, which am old ? Is any thing too hard for tJie Lord At 
" the time anpomted I will retum unto thee, according to the time of life, and 
" Sarah sliall narc a son. Then Sarah denied, saying, I laughed not; ttX she waa 
"afraid. And lu said, Nay ; but thou didst laugli. And the men rose up from 
"thcuce, and looked toward Sodoia : aud Abraham went with them to bring them 
"on the way." 

So&r, we have a perfect picture of Eastern Jife^ with its hoapitaUij and fine 

InTing; and, sis sliewmg how customs clinu to eountries, it is only necessary to 
observe that the wasliing a stranger's feet, making the cakes, aud pre|)^iring the kid, 
arc all now aa much pans of Eaatem life, as tbe^ were when l^ii^ pietmc was first 

Cted. But is it not curious that the promise is sigain repeated — aud, again, the 
^hintr, with a more di.stinct as.>>ertion of doubt upon the part of Sarah ? The 
narrative, however, goes on, and we are introduced to God as debating within 
Himself. Abraham has cone on the road with God towards Sodom, "And 
the 1jOv(\ said, Shall I hide from Abraham that thing wliich I do; Sedng 
"tiiat Abraham shall Mircly become a great and migiity nation, and all the nations 
" of the earth ^llajl be blessed in him ? For i know him, that he will command his 
"children and his household after him, and they shall keep the way of t^ Lord, 
"to do justiet and jnd^Mnent; that the Lord may bring upon Abraham that which 
'•heiiatli spoken of him. And the Lord said, BccaiLse the cry of Sodom aud 
'* Gomorrah is great, and because their sin is very grievous ; / tcUi yo down mw^ 
**aHd tee whether ikey have done altoffeiher aeeordiMg to.ihe cr^ of it, which is come 
"nn(o me ; and if not I trill I now. And the men turned their faces from tbence, 
"aud went toward Sodow ; but Abraham stood yet before the Lord." 

{To be cofUinued.) 
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The age of crusading has uoi ended, although the form of our erusadcs has 
•oOMwhat changed. Time was when mea buckled on their armoui aud crossed 
ike sea to reach the Holy Land, out of which it was their aim to drive the 
Saracens. But the Saracens were strong* numi lous, and valiant — men of 
mettle, power, and ardent conrnfr<', who wcrr not to be easily l^raten, aud, 
thus, whatever the result ^vliicli followed the contest, it is certain that no one 
ooold charge the Knights aud thcii* followers with the meanness of fighting 
the weak, or treading down the hnpotent. They chose out a dai-iug and 
a mtoriona people, and battled with them to the death. We cannot say as 
mxuk for the Knighthood of modom times ; nor are the crusades equally 
noble. In our flay the battle is against apple-stalls, not Paynim-Casiles*; 
against ballad-siugers, not Saracens ; af^ainst beggars, not nionarchs ; against 
moving-barrows, and not against moviiig-aruiiss. The City of London has 
taken the lead in this matter ; orders have been issued to drive away aB 
ooatermongets with their baskets and barrows, and if they wiU not go, then to 
take them into custody and give them a taste of prison fare and discipline. 
Let them be cha«f (l from the Holy Land of Plutus as speedily n<i possible. 

We liave no cri < at love for costermonger^, for, as a class, we believe they 
are not very remarkable either for giving good weight and measure, or for 
Imding a noble life. Generally, and, perhaps, not unjustly, as a dm, they 
are vinred with suspicion, and treated as modem pariahs; still, however, they 
me men, and must live sonichou . Poor people seem to like them tolerably 
well, and we have heard it said, that if (lie barrows were blotted out, the 
work in:,' -classes would have to pay far more for what they pui-ehase than is 
now paid. *' The barrow-men keep down the price of goods in the shops.'* 
8ndi hi the general conviction, and hence it is, that as a rule, shopkeepers do 
not likB them. Of course we do not believe there is any truth in this state* 
ment, although freely confessing that in the past they may have operated to 
that cnrl . Competition does all now in the way of cheapcnino: ; for, although 
cosleruiou'^ers do not carry cottons and calicoes about on barrows, these are 
still sold cheaply enough, and such a mode of huckstering would not make 

Ihem cheaper. 

We are not blind to the faet, that iu our crowded street tli re is some in* 
eonvenience in the barrow system, but in getting rid of it, iu the propoaed 
way, flhidl we also rid ourselves of all attendant iuconvenienoe ? If the men 
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tiim.ihl«m or beggars, will that be better for society? Will the getUng rid 
of one C?U compenwtc for the ereation of a greater i 

But, in truth, it is a gravu cjuestiaa how they are to live ; they are 
not to trade, ond must not beg cither. Our law lays it down tliai begging is 
a crime, and the law U luiy tiling but a dead letter. We are not ftnfrequently 
aatonitbed at the efiorU made to curry it into effect. A case occurred 
leoently, in which Sir Bobert Garden cndaivourcd to enforce it, and failed. It 
seems that this great man resid. s in Wimpolc-street, where, one morning 
*' a poor tattered, hai^gard, bare-footed woman," commenced to sing, or 
rather to raise a pooi ciackcd chii-p, which would paaa as an attempt at 
singing. "Wdl, it may be a great «in for these bare-footed ones to visit tneh 
distritis, but looking through the -in, we still see the humanity— the poor 
empty human stomach with the craving after somr means of supply— and can 
pardon them for taking every penny they ran obtain. Tliero is nothing so 
verv inviting in their mode of winning tlaily bread as to make u» jealous of 
their success ; and ultliou«i:h, it is true, that in numerous cases tbe miseiy of 
their position is only the penaKy of past sin and wasteful expenditure, still 
that fact can only tend to make their state of mind and life even the more 
miserable. We would not «iU forth, on tlieir behalf, any undue sentimenta- 
lity, but neither would we advise too cold a reception, ^^^lcn a drunken man 
lias'broken his h ix, w(! must noi rest eontent with denouncing his intem- 
perance, but must l»asteu idm to set the broken limb. And when WO see 
these in the streets gathering their few rags around them, we must tenifimber 
tbftt although they have sinned, they also should be healed. Sir Robert 
Carden saw this poor miserable object "pick up two liirthln;:js," and at once 
"thought it his. duty to give her in charge;" he appeared ai^aiust her in 
Marlboroiifj^h-strcct. We do not envy his position. Mr. Long, however, finding 
that "tsbc was uot*m/ begging, wua not /it'art/ asking," dismissed the chaige, 
declaring that if she were ** brought there again he would send her to tbe 
House of Ck>nreetion," as thousands have been sent before, nnd will be after ber. 
8he escaped, bu( ol licrs, less fortunate, arc " st:nt for a month ! '* 

But what are these people to ih when their imprisonment has ended 'f It 
is not {generally believed, that a month in tlie House of Correction renders it 
easier to live upon the air, or in any sense nmkes it unneeessary for a man or 
woman to seek a dinner. They are sent to prison as a punisbmiBnt for seeking 
a meal, not unnaturally, but " illc^ly ;*' nnd will it not be well to show how 
they are improved in " mind, body, or estate " by the incarceration ? The 
release-morning at h n^th comes round, and out tliey go without a single 
penny added to their store, without any help into a new way of life, nnd with 
no flattering gain of reputation. Tliey have cost the county a good round 
sum, but t(a tbemsdves it can onk be said they have got the '* prison crwp," 
and thus are so branded that half London knows tbeir late whcreabouf . ^\]\o , 
win employ them ? Who will assist them to better their condition ? W ho 
will give tfiem a shilling, or tnist them with n parcel ? They liavc not six- 
pence in their pockets, how (Im n hhali they obtain n meal, except by begin- 
ning again exactly at thai ponii whore they left oil, and this being so, what 
have wo gained, save expense, by their impriaonment f 

The law says that they must go to the Union, but how many of this class 
are unable to <leelarc their parish ? Tlow many caimot for very shame's sake 
return to their native town? And even if they apply to London I'nions, 
how are they treated r We are satisfied in our own uiinds that the present 
mode of treating " casual paupers" tends to prevent ihein IVom escaping out 
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of their miseraMf loudition, rather thnti operates to reduce their number. 
The rule is to bully them away from the Union, and thus avoid the i?iciim- 
brance which their remaining would involve. Each official Umk^ iijwu 
" a casual " as au enemy to his personal peace, and ticata him aecordingly. 
Tbtj are a clasa which have no fnciidSf and, oonsequentlv, may be kicced 
without fear of letaliatioii. " Go to your own parish, don t como bothering 
OS here," is the usual reception ; and to a man who has been in misery for 
«omc weeks, it is enough to drive him instantly away. The man who can 
siaiid and *' give them in return m good nf? they send," has not known hunger 
long. During the first day a man can stautl up and light out his !)atfle 
braYdy-^ahnort savagely ; but after a few days of short oommons the spirit 
flhika with the physical depression and they arc unable to contend for their 
rights. The beggar who takes the first " No " as a final answer, is generally 
worse off than those who must be tohl many times', for, as a rule, iho latter 
are spirited and sturdy old hands. None know this better than the Work- 
house officials, and licnce their success in getting rid of mauy "paiufid 
cases,'* which means chasing the deserving away. 

But if we really desire to put down the barrow and b(»gar life, can we 
not do so without cruelty ? Cm we not do so in some practical way, without 
driving the present unfortunates to theft — thus involving ourselves in greater 
expenses? Here is work, worthy work, for a statesman. If a man will show 
us how to do this, we shall hail him as a worthy reformer. Nor shall we 
ask hhn to do it without involving any suffering, (heat changes cannot be 
brought about in a rose-water way, and wc know that where dimculUes exist, 
ft the cure most involve some* pain. All we ask is, that the aim of those who 
net against them shall he to cure, and not merely to hide up the disease, as 
at present. Misery is not Idotted out by the .slujjid and costly proecss oflockiug 
the miserable up through half the year iu prison. Wc feel certain that at less 
expense it eoom be honestly dealt with, and a means provided through which 
the iodostrioQs and good would be 'raised up, and the nefarious gotten rid of. 
Hiey who would not labour, wc would treat as criminals, but still with some 
chance of redemption, and with some hopo of freedom from social pain. 
Obviously the existing system is rolten. Society will not aid iu carrying 
out the laws. The people will purchase from barrowmen, will give to beggars, 
will Giy shame at Sir Eobert Cardcu, and for the plsm reason that th^ feel 
the crudbr» and are conscious of the imperfections of our pjresent modes of 
action. Such a state of things is unwholesome ; and while it is maintained, 
we have a ^hiss in onr midst, active; alike iu producing a new generation, 
and in trauiing it to make war upon our ])rogi ess. For this reason we have 
invited the attention of our reaJcis to these facts, and although we have 
not suggested any definite plau, although we have not shown how the cure is 
to 1)0 brought about, we have abstmned only in the hopoi and have private 
reasons for be!ie\ ing, that such a scheme will be devised in other quarters 
before long, when we shall discuss its merits with our renders. Meanwhile, 
let each hold by tlic belief, that we mtist not puiiibh the miserable until wc 
have given, and they have refused, the opportuuitv of risiug out of their 
miser)'. It is not for the strong to oppress the weak, out to aid and strengthen 
them; and if we desire to bbt out inconveniences, if we wish to remove 
annoyances from our streets, let us proceed as men who are eqnaUy alive to 
onr own comforts, and to the human rights of those who have become a source 
of paio. 

P. W. P. * 
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HUMAN IDEAS IN RELATION TO THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

Looking witli a religious eye upon the men and women in the world aroimd 
HI, we are oompclled to divide them into four great elaasea. 1 . The first is a class 
which has no religious couvictions, positi\ e or negative ; composed of beings 
who have never devoted ony portion of tlu ii time to active thought in con- 
nection with rtlipfious subjects. They ?»ic bom into the worlH utidcr un- 
favourable circumstances, and cither t)iiougli a defective orguuibaLiou, a defec- 
tiva education, or the {pressure of pecuniary want, they have grown into men 
and wonicu, whose minds have never been raised above the bread and pleasoxes 
of daily life. Some of them merely v^tate, bnt never live a real manly 
life, while otbrrs pres" on througli bii^^ijies*? np Ici iiffliu ncf-, without ever rising 
a stage higher as tiiiuking and rcliu:ioii< hcingd. Jt will soaiul strnnj^e if we 
say that many such arc to be seen in our churches and chapels every 8uuduy. 
Tet, however strange it may appear, it is none the less true. They attend 
because it is a respectable custom, but as a nils their minds are far away 
during the service ; they have no deep sympathy with what is said — they do 
not coniprtliend the warm feelings betrayed by olliere, and although they have 
heard, over and over again, all abotit the " GosjkjI scheme of redemption," 
the last thought of their minds would i>c that they could iuform an inquirer 
what it means. We have no satire to heap upon this large class of our fel- 
low-mortals — we have no curses, loud and deep, to hurl at their heads, for in 
truth it is with bitter sorrow we contemplate their condition. X( Ither here — 
in these nrH«'1< s — can wr enter into any disf u--in!' nf their needs — of how 
they are to be helped, or ulio can best help tlu ni — nv c know tliat such ques- 
tions need discussion, and if bomc large-hearted man would suggest any 
leasoiuihle and practice plan of operation to elevate their thoughts and ideasy 
from 08^ at least, he should have all the assistance we could lend, with the 
addition of earnest sympathy to cheer him onward in his labour of love. 
Enough, however, for us at present to recognise the existence of such a 
class. 

2. The next class is that of the Aihcistb, or men who antagonise the 
teaching that there is a God. We have heard it said, that, when any one 
declares " there is no God, he proves himself to be a liar but it was always 

repugnant, alike to our feelings and our reason, to hear such imcharitable re- 
marks insisted upoiL At present we do not feel so nmcli for the Atheist for 
the man who ventures this assertion, for lu- makes ns know tliat he is ignorant, 
both of the laws of mental action, and the real meauing of words. We some- 
timet hear ef men braying loudly against Cromwell and such heroes, but our 
inger at their assertions gi\ cs plaoe to sorrow for the ignorance of the unlucky 
wights who have so foolishly exposed themselves. And, precisely so, witli 
those wild !^prak thus of Atheists. Where there is a real religious belief,— 
something born withiu us, not merely borix>wed, and use<l upon trust — there 
is also a recognition of the fact that they are not all sinuei^ who have fallen 
into mental enor. And the mere denunciation of Atheism afibrds no proof 
of truth in the contrary doctrines. One man stands up with his positive 
Atheism, saying absolutely " there is uo Godj" or another, more modestly and 
consistently with the general course of reasoning, snys " The existence of God 
must be proved before I can assert it. I will uot say i)ositi\ ely that there is no 
God, but I say that proof of t)ie Being of a God has never been given, hence 1 
do not believe in his eiistenoe." This is negative Atheism, the other is 
positive. One is "certain *' that there is no God, the other is only certain 
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tbat a God " has uevei beeu proved." The man who does oot accept either 
of ihote theories is at liberty to argue and diesent ; bat inatead of curses, let 
him gifBproolb— instead of taunts, let him supply well-weighed and pertinent 

eridences, and instead of denunciation he had oetter advance arj^uinents. We 
reject the theories, whether of the positive or negative class, but at the same 
time, we feel bound to nrgue the point, and not only shall we give otir reasons 
for repudiating both theories, but our reasons also for treating Atheism as a 
calamity, rather than as a crime. 

3. T}ic next class are the Pantheists, or those who speak of Nature as 
God. They see God everywhere as the substance and the form, as the energy 
and the vitality of everything that lives and moves around them. A!l Xnture 
is to their mituU not full of Hod, but verj' God. Thoy declare that there is 
uo veil between themselves and the Divinity, for when God is all things, how 
mn we to say that any are hidden? Themsekes are parts of God ; and good 
cr evil, ^ncrant or wise, it matters not, for they still are parts of the Great 
One whose name is God. Thus they differ from the Atheist in this, that 
they say God is the "Only Bein^," and that Matter, 50 called, is only part 
of hi-? wondrous self. They deny not Mod, but, as apart from Natiwe, the 
individuality of Tlod. And yet, however, it is not to be lost sight of that 
ft is utterly impossible to clutch and express in a few words Sidr wkole 
maaning. They have as many gradations in their faith as there ore m any 
other. Some declare that God is '* the inner force" which ever works on 
and produces now system^ according to unvar\'ing laws ; others, and truer to 
the ori^iial ideas of their '-^chool, speak of God as the " Spiritual Essence" 
and iiktelligcnt principle that moves all things. Some as the goddess Pan of the 
andent world (nence the name Pan^Theists), who clothed all in the loveUast 
huea. who tamed ell ilUpossions, and difiiiaed ai)rond the spirit of haniumv. 
On one siilc Pantheism touches Atheism so closely as to render it impossible 
to draw a line between them, whereas on the other hand it touches Theism 
e»iuaily cloiely, and no line of separation can be drawn. Not that this 
is pecidiar to Pantheism, for it prevails tluoughout the religious world. We 
may riae from the lowest grade of Fettchism up to the highest religioiia 
thinkers, and find men to form every link of the loi^ and incongruous chain. 
It is only in the centre of each ])arty that the opinions are definitively 
marked ; on the edges of each they so melt into one another that their pre- 
sumed peculiarilif 3 are wholly obliterated. VVu know men who call them- 
selves Atheists, out who arc real Theists, and we know many who, not content 
1^ Thdsm^ pass on to Polytheism, and have three or tour gods in their 
cnsed» who are none the less At heists of the most positive diaiact<»'. And 

some men pa«s thron^th the wholr circle every year; thi'y are they lOlOW nOt 
what, and wc can only liope that at least they are hoiiesl. 

4. The Theists Ibvm lUe next class, and these arc tUey who iisscrt that 
beside Nature, orwhat we call the moulded matter, there is an Intelligent Bein^ 
called God, by way of distinguishinj;; Him from the material uniTCne. The 
Theist is marked by that one <!:rcat distinguishing featnre in his teaching that 
Goil, the One, the iindivifled God, really exists and j^ovcrns the universe. 
He doe<* not accept the Pniithci<?tic theoi-y of the " Divine lieiug the enei^ 
of Nature, but aiserth liis cvislcne^i as wholly frei^ from any iutcrdependenoe 
upon Nature. God to him is the creator, sustainer, and goTonor of tlie 
nnimee, imd hnmanity stands towards Him in the relation of free but 
leipoiisible beings. Pure Theism involves only these principles; but many 
who call themaelves Theists are not ao-^-they are something more ; and as 
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they incorrectly coniicef llic ir adilitioual ideas with their Theism, they make 
the whol(; ;ipi>citr a-^ a very forbidding religious theoi v, wbir!» eontradirts 
alike llieii owu luipreasioiis aud common sense — they do nol believe iii one 
only Ciod. They are PoWtheists, as believing in many Gods. When we 
read the Athanasian Creed, we feel that, although tbo^ wlio generally read it 
iu their churches profess to believe in only one God, m truth they believe in 
four, for aecordinn; to Ibcir statomeiils the Devil is also a God. 

The Jews arc Theists and so arc the Mahometan?. The fundamental idea 
that pervades all their teaching is the unity of God, and the greatest religious 
thinkei's the world has kuown, have luointained that theory. Wefeel hononnd in 
im Jntoming it in these articles, and shall eivo our reasons, so that iu as in 
the other cases, all may jud^e for themselves. AVe have no fear for the results 
which follow a careful investigation — all wc fear is, th;it men should sumMidcr 
tliemsdvos up to a creed without any such inquiry. Theism to ov.r raiuds is a 
great practical reality, but that is not sufficient to satisfy, for wc would see it as 
Uie practical for others — for all men ; aud in order to to do somewhat towards 
bringing about audi a oonsummation, we shall pUice, side by side, our owu - 
views with those of our opponents — Atheists and Puly theists. 

But how prove the assertion that God exists? Considering the many 
iniiids which have been cm])loycil in performing that task, with the aj^es they 
have had to work in, it should bu viewctl one of the impossibilities of life 
to say aiisiliing ucw ui)on the point, or to advance any fresh evidence ; and 
yet, through prize essays, and in various other ways, the Church is ever trying 
to get it proved ; it acts as though convinced that new evidence may be 
advanced. But in iJl the theological systems there is a regular formula of 
proof — a well-defined course which is ])ursucd by all writers ii])on the sul)jeet. 
This prool is divided into two classca — the absolute and the speculative, one 
being the result of revelation, and the other of reason. The latter ivc can 
diaeoM, but not thefbnncr. Indeed that may be dismissed without any 
iwittiry, as being too absurd for even momentary credence. "Ilevelation is 
of no value to any man until he has come to believe iu a " Revealer." The 
belief in fiod must precede belief in the works of God. Aud to believe that 
truths have been supcrm\turally told, wc nmst lirst believe that there is a 
supeiiiatural power who could reveal the trutn^ we read. 
. That which is called the second kind of proof, but which we take to be the 
first, is philosophical, and will require some considerable space in order to its 
correct statement. Usually it is divided thus— the proof from exUlence, the 
proof from Morals, the proof from Nafin-f, and sonic add the proof fi*on\ 
Ooiiscience, These proof-> are divided into tlie tt jirior 't and the a jioslrrirn'i 
(from the former — from the luitei). Tiio a jjnoii argumtnl has to lio with 
the ftct of eMttmoe^ the a poiteriori with the works of Natun : one man starts 
with the idea of God, another goes through creation, and Icfls that there is a 
God from the evidences yielded by all things he has examined ; thus the 
former depends upon the essential nature of tilings, tla latter upon the harmony 
which pervades their relations. But althoie^h wiien tlius slated it seems that 
there it* a marked dillereuce between these two modes of proof, that difference 
ceases to be so remarkable when we approach more neaily to the evidence 
adduced. They are, in fact, both one, bomg inductive — and both arc based 
upon conelusions at which thcnittd has arrived after observing the verities of 
Natui'C. Still, however, there h sufficient in their mode of proceeding to 
justify us ia treating them s( parately, and hence we shall coufuio ourselves 
iu our next article to the aim of pursuing the a priori argument, so as 
render it as clear as the salq'ect will admit. 
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Some, writers however, feel it ueccsinnry to discuss as a preliminary the fact 

of our existence. Can wc reasonably incmire after the existence of God until 
we have established our own ? If wc arc led by Berkeley, we shall declare that 
this cannot bu done ; for nlthnnijh he did not deny, as many sny he did, the 
actual existence of llie worlil, but only thai men arc capable of proving 
tlds by any lo^cal process. '* In his Fiinciples of Human Knowledge," he says, 
*' That the things which I see with my eyes and touch with my hands, do 
eidst, really exist, I malcc not the least question all that he questioned was 
the power of demonstrating this without leaving any ttnw in ;vi-L''iimont. 
We do not hesitate to approve his statement, for there is niiu li wl jiiust believe 
which is not susceptible of logical demonstration. And so with the fact of 
our existence, of our individuality and personal being. We shall not enter 
into any proof thereof, and for the simple reason that it leads nowhere, save into 
rnnzes of subtilty and empty word-mongering. We start with assnmirjg that 
"the world is real, that life is real, thnt onrselvcs, witli all around ub in the form 
of suffering and sin urc real, antl that the iiif|uiric3 we are making are of real 
importance. We begin by decluring that were it but a shadow world, we 
should not eare to woric mm in it; that it is real — terribly and yet bemtifuUy 
real, we are assured ; and hence it is with emotion of soul, with a sense of the 
inexpressible importance of our task that we here close our article, and turn 
over to another page to write upon the a pmriarfpmsoi for another number. 

P. W. P. 



MB. SPURGEON'S ANTl-SPIBITUAL RELIGION. 

Thert; is one feature in Mr. Spurgeon's sermons, wliicli, with threat reason, 
may be sugL'<"^t( (l as a chief cause of his success — that is the remarkable way 
io which, with boldness and clciirncss, he seizes upon familiar forms, usages, 
and ideas, in order to illustrate his meaning. M that he sees or hears, or 
reads, is treated as mnterial to be worked up into a sermon. If, during the 
week he visits the pietnie>gaUeries, he is sure to put one of the pictures into 
liis Sunday-discourse — sometimes dra"[ging it in, Init at others iiif roducinq- ii 
with ronsidcrable force. He has a talent tor usinj; up all that eouius in lu^ 
way, altiiough it must be confessed that he dues not digest it well, if his 
imagination were but equal to his fancy — if he had a poliwed mind he would 
be able to write us some very passude light poetry. As it is, he merely 
poasesaea the faculty of perceiving odd rcbitions between objects which would 
DO wholly overlooked hy the ordinary observer. And to him it docs uot 
matter that he cjuniot treat thcrn all in ^^ood taste — lu^ <1oe^ not seem to pcr- 
cx;ivc the incouuruity of many of his illustruiiuns, and iieuce it is that many 
of them succeaafo well, which, if uttered by a man of greater mtellect and 
taste would utRly fail. This want of taste may be abundantly iUustmted 
from his published sermons. Aa, for instance, in his sermon on "Justifi- 
cation by Grace,""* lie thus speaks of Christ : — '* When Christ declared 
" that he would pay the dcl^t for all his people, Ood ient the officer to 
•* nrrnt /hm /or U , he arrested h'mi in tlie gitrden of Qethsemanc, and Mining 
" upon hun^ he dragged him to the bar of Pilalc, to the bar of Herod, and to 
the judgment seat of Gaiaphas ; the payment was all made» and Christ was 
**put into the graye. He was there, locked up ut durance mk^ mUii ike 
** mq^tmtce ekomd kaee heei^ m Amm». He slept tim a poitiin of 

No.lS0,V.U». 
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*' three da^s lu his loiub. it was declai-ed that the ratihcaliuu na%> to be this ; 
" flifl toveiy w»t to go hit way as soon as ever lus suretyship engageoMat 
** bad been folfiUed. Now ]et your minds picture the buried Jesus. He is 
*• in the sepulchre. Tis true he has paid all the debt, bul the receipt is not yet 
ffiveti ; he slumbers in that narrew tomb. Fastened in with a scifl upon a 
"giant stoTip, he sleeps still in his grave; not yet has the acceptance been 
** given liom God j tlie angels have not yet come fiom heaven to say, * The 
** ' deed is done, God has accepted thy sacrifioe.* Now is tbe orins of this 
■* world ; it hangs trembling in the balance. Will God aeoq>t the ranaom, or 
** will he not ? We shall see. An angel comrs from heaven v,iih exceeding: 
*' brightness ; he rolls away the stone ; and toi th comes the captive, with no 
*' manacles upon his liands, with the f^ave clotlies left beliind him ; free, never 
*' more to sufler, never more to die," It may be asked if Gt>d did all this, 
why so much is said about tbe cruelties of men. It is absurd to say that 
men are responsible for doing that which God has resolved tbey shall dOi» 
Who can contcn.l witli the Almiglity ? Either the deed was one which men 
conceived of themselves or they were innocent ; the hnir-brcadth explanations, 
the wire-drawn ^phisms commonly adopted in order to get out of this diffi- 
culty are positively unworthy of notice, and seeing that no man will give 
tbem a practical application in life we justly doubt if thejr are credited. 

But this passage is said to be veryeSbctive, yet weconfess tliat — assuming hia 
theory of religion to be true—wo cannot harmonise tin- ns of God '* sending 
"the officer to arrest" — the " being locked up in prison,"' — thc**bondand 
•* the i-eceipt/* with the respect which would be due to it, neither can w« sec 
bow audi language can be fitly employed to illustrote it. Strictly speaking, 
the whole of tbe above is in the material vein, and thn strikes us as another 
feature of Mr. ^urgeon's preaching, lie is n Materialist in the truest sense 
of the term, nc may believe in God and Providence, and in nil the facts and 
dogmas of religions, but has no tliorouirh appreciation of tiiem as facts for the 
intellect. He docs not perceive tlie poetical in the actual forms of life— the 
spiritual beneath tbe material— does not apprdiend the finer essence, or fed 
what, lacking better words, wemust call the soul-consciousnessof religions ideas* 
Thus, had his lot been cast in Egypt in f lu- time of Barneses, he would 
hare accepted the pictnre-tcncliing in n literal sense, all the vulture -headed, 
4bis-headed, dog-headed symbols as realities — not as the symbols of God, but 
as God Himself: and beneath all the Hindoo forms he would lind no life — no 
deeper symbolism of thought. We can quite comprehend hia enjoyment of 
the *' Pilgrim*s Progress, because great ideas are there clad in material fonns ; 
but, as is amply proved by his frequent quotations^ he altogether misses the 
deeper nuisic, and fails to comprehend the subtler points which, even in that 
work, arc so frequent ly met witii. Wc e;iii (jultc understand his treating 
WiLHELM Meisj Kii as an ordinary and not \ciy credit^jle novel, for he 
would miss the inner harmony and deeper meanings ofSb work — ^woidd 
not perceive its relation to a much higher and nobler life. Hence it is that 
in his "flights of oratory," when imagery is introdueed, it is all (tf the 
material type, and is insisted upon as weighing so much, precisely the same as 
thongh it were a bargain he was driving, innti^ad of an illnstmtion for a sermon 
he was preacliing. \Vith liiin it is "dealli and the bioody bones " ; be cannot 
.think of death without worms and all manner of "slimy things;" hcmn 
mntt be " built and furnished," and hell mnst have its " gates and bars." He 
never introduces hell without tin howls and yells and shridu of the damned." 
Xhe more blood he can paint the more faithiiil he conceives hia work moat be. 
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in the hair of the damned" have a peculiar charm for him, and heaven, 

Hs he conceives it, is a place where there is " Termilion, gold, and precious 
stones." We do not reinembcr meeting with one passage in which objects, 
hopes, or actions were intellectually conceived. There is a dead level of ftesh 
and Mood without any redeeming feature. In his sermon upon " The power 
(rf* the Holy Ghost," he descants krgcly upon its creative power, ana after 
giving a goodly share of talk to the " buildinc: of the world/* wliich he treats 
in the spirit of n cooper, he turns to the (.'reative power of the Spirit in 1)nild- 
iug up the body of Jcsns Christ. "There was one particular instance of 
*• creation in which the Holy Spirit was more especially eouccrned, viz., the 
" fcfmation of the body of our Lord Jesus Christ. The corporeal frame of 
*' the Lord Jesus Christ was a masterpiece of the Holy Spirit. I suppose bis 
** body to have excelled all others in beauty — to have been like that of the 
•* first man, the very pattern of what the body is to be in heave!i, when it 
•* shall shine forth in all its glory. That fabric in all iu beauty and perfection 
•'was modeile^l by the Spirit." In this passage we have a fair illustration of 
Ilia babit of mind and total hick of deep spiritual feeling. Ho treats the whole 
in predsdy the same spirit that we should treat the question of moulding bricks 
and tiles. To his mind the " form and features" — the " personal beauty " 
was absolntely essential, and he could not eonceive of anything else than that 
the Spirit was cmploye<l moidding each feature and givijig proportions to the 
form even as artists motlel their clay — intellect ual beauty he cannot really 
coaodre, and wc should like to know how he manages to make that passage, 
'* be had no form nor comeliness in liim that men should desire him " relate 
to Christ. His tlirorv is the " all beautiful," and is evidently opposed to the 
£edse)y assumed relation of Isaiah to Christ. 

On one occasion, preaching near Jjceds (at Shipley), he took occasion to 
oiliide to iliat fine saying of Dr. Hick, that he " coulU .spend his eternity N ery 
happily wiMdering ftom star to star." Of course, this was what Mr. Spurgcon 
cocud not understand — his whole mental constitution is at war with pleasores 
not sensible to touch, la><e, or sight. He could liave corn])rehendeil any- 
thing plainly material, but could not see his way into li;ip])iiu'ss through such 
means. But, in opposition to Br. Hick, he inloriued his audldicc that he 
would pursue n more glorious study. " My choice shall be thi:>, 1 shall spend 
•* 5000 years in looking into the wound in the left foot of Christ, and 6000 
** yam in looking into the wound in the right foot of Christ, and 10/)00 

years in looking into the wound in the right hand ofChrisl,and 10,000 years 
" mnn !n looking into the wound in the left hand of f'br'^1 and 20,000 years 
"in looking into the wound in His side." (loiuniint up(ui this is out of the 
c^uestiou, seeing tliat the most benighted must feel how utterly it is at variance 
with all earnest and noble religious feeUng. Wc introduce it not to com- 
ment upon, but ay|llustrating his turn of mind. W<; could understand and 
smile OTCTsiieh a^^ark had it been repeated to us by .some Missionary as 
the saying of ;m African convert ; but when we meet witli it as a shining 
passage in adiscoui*se by tlie " Chief among our modern preachers," we dare 
not smile, but are compelled to inquire whither this chief shepherd intends 
leadiBg hii Hock? And unfortunately we cannot say that this style is excep- 
tional, Ibr, in sober truth, it i<^ that in which Mr. I^nrgeon loves to indulge. 
In one sermon he speak? of the devil tronblinc: a mnn about his sins, and 
supplies the answer thus. *' Yon vasoal you, don't come tro!iblin;r me, did I 

not transfer your business to Jesus Christ, bad debts and all ? What 
** bttaiBcss have you to bring them up to me. 1 hud all on Chiist. Go and 
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" tell ray master — don't romc troubling inc." That the pfmoher is very 
fuTnilinr with tiic " Spirit of Kvil," is rcmlemi trrtniii fo nil who read the 
sermons, ami it may he si ill ojx ii 1o question, althoimh Ireateil bO cavalierly, 
if the *' Devil," be not Mr. Spurgeoirs btsl fiieiul, and whether he would do 
half Rs weU if bis Satanic Majesty were omiUod from his eatdpgoe of the God- 
head. But even when speaking of " Christ coming in the form of man/' he 
employs the same mere material forms of speech. In his sermon, " Love's 
Commendation,*'* he says of Christ, *'It wn? no little; condescension when he 
"divested himself of all his ^lories^ huiiir his mantle on the sky, i^avc up his 
** diadem and the pleasures of his tiuoxic, and 5Loo])Cil to become flesh.*' Of 
eoone Mr. Spurgeon does not peroave that those pleasoresy which are of the 
mind, of the higher nature, cannot be pu( ft and on as we please t cannot be 
left behind ; he makes it appear by his words, that the pleasures of His throne 
were such as pertain to the body, and arc usually called sensual. Literally he 
preaches up the Mahometan Paradise. The ]>nssn^ accords ^\ cU cnouf^h with 
the idea of Buddha leaving his KusUira throne — is wholly in harniouy with 
Eastern ideas, but taken in connection with the Ghnnm-thcory of *'the 
Atonement,*' it strikes npon our car and mind as painftilly material. 

Ill his discotirsn upon " Tlie Hcstuieetion of the f)cad,"f he says, — 
•* From this we learn that an angel watches over every tomb. It is no fiction 
" whta on the marble we cnrvc the rhenibs with their wini^. There are 
"cherubs with out -stretched wings over the head of the grave stones of all 
" the righteous ; nyo, aud where the mde fbrefalhers of the hamlet sleep in 
*' some nook o'ergrown by nettles, there an fuigd standeth night and dav to 
•* reakh each lone, and j^uard each atom, that at the resurrection those bodies, 
"with more glory than they had on en ilh, may start up to dwell forever 
**with the Lord." It seems that it is the bodies of the saints only that arc 
thus carefully watched, aud all because they ai-e to rise again with every 

E article of matter the same as when the^ were buried. In the same discourse 
e said, Ton weep becansc the body is cold, and dead, and day-like ; for 
"the soul you do not weep. But I have comfort for you. Tfiat very body 
" will ri'^c again ; that eye will flash with genius again ; thai hand will be 
" held out in affection once more. Believe me T am speaking no tiction. 
" Thai tefjf hand — that jjoisUicv htitnJ, l/me cold clau-like arm (Juti hung down 
••iw ik9 airfp, mid fill when if on fiplijted tkm dudl nold ft harp one day ; and 
** those poor flogers, now icy and hard, shall be swept along the living strings 
*• of harps in heaven." These passages need oidy to be dtM, to be answered. 
What does Mr Spurgeon make of the fact, that kuowinj^ as our men of science 
know, the wcif^ht of the eartli, they can state positively, that if the bodies of 
all who have lived were placed in one scale, and our earth in another, the 
bodies would double the earth's weight. IVhere^ then, is the earth to come 
from t The same earth, in the course of time, makes m^ bodies, how wUl 
that be nrmnged ? lie might as well say we arc to can-y our houses with us, 
end in truth, what arc our bodies but fleshy tabernacles in which we lodge 
for a time? Tint as illustrating still farther his view, his material view of all 
things, we cite a passsage from auotlier sermon, trcatmg upon the asccusiou of 
Christ. Speaking of that, he relates how he passed upward and reached 
heaven. ** Can you thmk how loud were the plaudits when he entered the 
"gates of heaven? Can you conceive how they prcs^^ed on one another, lO 
*• Behold how he came eomjuering and red from the fight ? Do you sec 
<* Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and all the saints redeemedj come to behold tU^ 
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"Savioiii <uul the Lord ? They had dc»ifecl lo see him, and uow tlieir eyes 
"behold him iii flesh ami Mooil, (lie conqueror over death ami hell! Do you 
*' think you see him, w itli licll at his chariot-wheels, with death dragged ns 
•*« captive through lla- loyal streets of lu avtn ? Oh, what a spectacle was 
** thfcre that day I No liontan warrior emr had mch a Irmniph ; uone ever 
" nw aach a migestic nght. Tlic pomp of a whole universe, tiie royalty of 
"entire creation, chcruhim and seraphim, and all powers create, did swell the 
show; and God himself, the Everlasting One, crowned all, when he pressed 
"hi*= Ron lo his bosom, and said, ' Well done, well done; thou haet finisiied 
** * the work wliieh 1 gave thee to do. Kcst here for ever, mine accepted 
««*one.'*'* The old monks have been severely criticised for the manner in 
« liicb they produced their rcli^ous plays, and it Is aaeerted that the picturea 
lli^ preseoted were calculated to degrade the religious sentiment^ hut could 
they nave outshone Mr. Spurgcon in that f The Bomaii triumpha " beaie 
all. U e leave the question to be answered by our readers, and next week 
shall iuTitc their attentioa to Air. Spurgcon'a scruiou upon the Bible. 

P. W. P. 

THE AGE iLMD AVTHOB OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 

Wk shall hriefly invite the attention of our readers to the question — which 
deserves attention—" In what age was the book of Job written " ? Was it 
before or after the Jews became a nation? On this, as on tlir r thcr problems 
about Job, the most contradictory and aljsurclly inharmonious tlieorics have 
bocn broached. Many cmiucui uiun have penned elaborate answers io the 
qnertton, and great Hebrew ecdidan have actually laboured to make out JoVs 
genealogy* Thera is not a single hint given in any part of the Bible whidi 
can aid, in any way, the discussion of such n point, and yet the Hebraista 
have laboured diligently to make out the contrary. Out of flint stones they 
endeavour to obtain corn; and bemuse we reject tlieir innnc conclusions, be- 
hold arc we not vile ? Dr. Lcc has toiled the most diligently iu this matter ; 
and, aa it appean, wholly to his own aatitfBction»he makes out that ^* Job 
wia boni about the time of Levi," and waa ** 42 years of age when the 
Israelites entered Egypt — ^wai " numbered with the dead 47 years before the 
Kxodni." But in ordei- to arrive at this ref^iiU, lie eomTnonee« \\\\\\ w lomr 
series oJ no I<'ss than nineteen suppositions ; then goes on with a du/-t ii [Mobabi- 
ruiei», and out of all these he works Ids conclusion, and gives the dale. Otha 
writcri quote him without saying how he '* proves " his {K)int^they bespatter 
hiaa with praise, as though he were an older in Israel, dmng the Lord's work. 
" The learned and Inbourious Dr* Lee, who has constructed sucli a noble 
mouunient to the tmth of Script in-o and the histoiy of Tn})." Bo it so, and 
we gratefully ackuowleilge tiie learning displayed in its pages ; but what then, 
shaU we say that bouses buUt on paper by the aid of fancy and a lead pencil, 
•re reil houaea m which comfortable eooldng may be done and dimMCa eaten f 
And, if not, if real houses mast be something more than fan<7 sketches, must 
be composed of real material^ shall not the same be said of genealogies P We 
will undertake to find the prncnlop:Y of ITanilet, Prince of Denmark, and of 
gentle Ariel, or even of the jiian in tlic moon, on condition that our snjiiiosi- 
tions shall pass as factu, and our " ]>rubabilitiu9 " nhall be unquestioned. \\ hy 
not iiud the maternal ami paternal ancestry of Melehisodio and the sonsofQod 
who aame down to many the daughters of men? '* Biblical Critidsm Alai^ 
H may indeed be said to be a stnmge thing in these modem tunes. Finding 
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(he geueulogv of Job, uud aiiowiug iltc living Jobs lo perish uuheeded in 
courts aud alleys. Clasaes of hungry young souls, gatltend from all parts of 
Bngland, to hear the words of a learned professor, in order that they may 
know somewhat of this strange God's world, and of how in olden times they 
solved the problem of Ufe : nnd our professor, appointed by Human Stupidity 
to feed the said young souls, is labourin*,^ tu justify the choice; for, is he not 
getting together his ideas, and will he not leed them with the genealogy of 
Job ? Such learned Profeasora enable us to understand how our Curates are 
flo dry and unpractical. 

But it is said to be very important to fix the age in which this book was 
w ritten. We do not object, but how an* we ^o'w^ to do it, when there arc 
no facts, and such a variety of opinioii> liiue uhendy been promulgated? 
Some of the Jews are of opinion ihai it was composed at least '• 100 years 
before the Exodus," while others maintain tlmt it was *' written in the htter 
years of the Judges," or, 350 years ** after the Exodus," and Baeon agroea 
with this opinion, hi the Chaldec paraphrase of .lob, a similar idea is expressed, 
for .Tub is there made to speak of events which occurred in the wilderness, but 
for this the original gives no autiiority. Then, jigain, some of the Rabbins say 
the book was written in the age of J)avid and Ssolomon, aud with them we 
find Luther agreeing, because in the Jewish Canon the book was pkoed in 
order with the Psalms and Proverbs.'* Cert^tinly not a veiy luminous or eon- 
vincing reason. In other writino;s a later date is assigned, for Job is made 
to live 'hiring the days of captivity in BnbyloTi, nnrl is represented as 
** keepmi; a public ^'-hool at Tiberias." Others jleclare tlmt he lived in the 
days of Ahasueius ; and the reason they assign is, that " his three daughters 
were beautiful," and "that monarch had sought after sueh" (Wemyss). We 
shall not waste our readers time by referring to tlu oth( r equally absurd conda- 
sions which inoti havt> arriMnl at as to the age of the book, although we have 
not anything like exhau-^ted them. And it should hv borne in mind that wc 
have only alluded to the most orthodox works. \Vc have not cited the 
opinion of any one who stands opposed to the idea of iis being inspired by 
Qod, although the fact is dear, that they who declare its inspiration, cannot 
fCL any date when that was done within 1000 years, which, to say the least^ 
is rather suspicious. But what are our own opinions as toils age? Speaking 
in all humiUty, we fix its dale ns antecedent to 1500 B.C., and tlius we incline to 
say the book is above 3400 years old. Of course there can be no certainty, 
neither, taking our view of the woric is that of any iniportana\ We look, 
however, into its structure, and judging by the light of its Persian theiwics 
we have little hesitation in saying that it was written by someone who was 
well acquainted with the earlit^st form of tlie dnnlistic doctrines of Persia. If 
the hook wns originally written by a lichn-w, then it could not have been 
penned earlier than B.C. 400. Tins, however, we tn ai as impossibl.-, I)eeuuse 
of its ferm and geneml spirit: hence the conclusion that written oiiginaUy by 
an Arabian, we cannot refer it to a period hiter than B.C. 1 600, or earlier than 
B.C. 2000. But when it was li-anslatcd into Hebrew, it is impossible to aur- 
misc, perhaps about u.c. 400, or during the captivity, when the nation first 
teamed the religious idea.s of the Persians. The very natuiv of tlie drama 
made it uc^eeptable to them at such a time, when, as t hey eousiden d, they 
were suffering through the Divine displeasure. It is in the midst of calami- 
ties, that thmkers review their religious ideas, and we doubt not, tiiat some 
Hebrew scribe under this impulse, translated the work for hia countrymen. 

P. W. P« 
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SOUTU PLACi;: CHAPEL 8UNBAY EVENING ILEGTUKES. 

BY P. W. PEKFITT, Pii. D. 
ABRAHAM AND THE NATUEE OF UIS VAITU, 

(CuUimiedJhM p. 48.) 

Too arc all so familiar with the scene iu whicii Abraham ia represented as pleading 
with Go<l to save tho eity, thai f nLcd not rood thr passnpc wliicli ends thus 
" And the Lord went his way, as soou as he had left cominuuing with Abraham. 

and Abtdiam retnnifid unto his place.'' What shall wc suy when asked " if uuy 
•* man hath at any time seen God " ? Did not Abmhain see Him ? wash His feet, 
feed Him with cakes and kid, and thni ^co. Tim on his way? What passage in 
the Vedas or Koran is more Anthroporoornhic thaji this 'f In what book is God 
as an infelleciual power. Ue lias beard a cry from tlie city but btUdon 
not ^:now whether that cry wax true. So He will {^o down to the dty and *' flee 
whrthcr they havf done according to <hc cry of it whieh has ronic up to me." 
Dues God need to culer a citv bodily in order that Uc may ieurn the truth? Does 
tiie Omnisdeni thus glean knowledge ? Wc arc ashamed to find it neoessatyto 
speak of this sci iit In the langiuige of debate, for, if men have no liigher ideaof 
God than is tlipn- prcbcnlcd. wc fear that nmrli l)loo(l whirh !ias ficen shed, ai^ 
much labour ihal ha> been cx|)Cijdcd, luts bccu all iii vaiu. A similar story is told 
in the works of Ovid of Jupiter.* Jupiter, accompimied by Neptune and Mercury 
nrrr r~av(dli'd tljroni,di the earth. One day, towards the evenuig, they had come 
near tiie iiumble cottage of an old man, ilyricus. When tlie latter saw tlic strangers 
he supplicated them to pass the night beneath his roof. He entertained them first 
with beonh and herbs and honscbold wine ; but when, by some remark of Neptune, 
he inferred that his guests were immortal gods he wa.s overwhelmed witli awe, and. 
in order to treat them more woilhilv, he killed and roasted his only o\, and j)hiced 
bflfOTC them the wine which he had racked in his early years. Jupiter, wibhing to 
rewaird his virtue, requested him to ask whatever treasure he desired. The old 
niHii rrplied, that lie once had a dear wife, the choirr of his youth, to whom ho had 
isworu tijat she should be his only spouse; but she died without offspring, he therefore 
*'dBijred to become a father witnout becomine a husband." The gods aasented 
anA " ten months later a sod, Orion, was born. That this stor}' shoidd be 
rejected from the page of aetual history in this nineteenth century is not surprising; 
Iwi while we rightly exercise our liberty and reject it, justice demauds that we 
•dmil that the Greeks bcjiered, as thoroughly as we disbeueve it. Our preadiers» 
bowvrer, hold it up to ridicule, and Shiter, m his Discourses upon Heathen reli- 
gions, cites the scene and inquires, if any, save "men of a besotted intellect could 

believe that God woidd sit at a table ^ to eat Ixians and herbs P " We grant that 
Cbe passage is -wetj effiseiively written,' but every word in it is as powerinl a^mst 
the stOTT of Abrahain as against that of Hyricus. Why refuse tt) believe m the 
beans when we believe in the rakes? And yet, let me not lose sight of the fact, 
that, although I'lis story totally untrue iu every historical sense, it is true as a 
pietora of wliat the early nations believed of God. He did not do these thii^bvt 
they believed that He would do tiiciu, and hence tlio origin of the narrative. 

Of Lot, of bodon^ and Gomorrah, with all tlie extraordinary and mind-pollutiug 
incidents in councciion with the false story about their dcslniction, I forbear to 
speak. Read the story for yourselves, and judge how far, on moral grounds, I am 
justifieil iii refraining, It is enough to say that wc do not expound them in modest 
societv. But lest any (jue should conclude lhat there is anything about it worth 
dose study, 1 shall just observe that it is of Perso-Tndian origin, and that its 
explanation is found m the PL a 11 mysteries of India and Primitive Persia ; myate- 
lies which once had a noble aim, but which, through the symbol having been taken 
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for flic thincr symbolized, Imvo boon doj^adcd into utter Ix'astiality. In India now 
there are feslivals which no Euroi>can ladv could attend, and no gentleman of right 
luiud, wiihoiit a sense of loatluDg and disgnat. In Westera Asia it had been so, 
tad Iwra in the cities of the plain the Order was prosperous. But what is recorded 
in our translation of Genesis is only the orii^iual veiled, and llie sooner it in swejpt 
awav Uie better. But of the destroyed cifics, what can be said, save that it is 
part of Uie same mythP We liave heard a LM-eat deal about discovered proofs which, 
efen Dr. Kitto, was compelled to abandon is nut enable. And so the later dis 
covcries of T)f Saulcy, whirh turn out, aficr cxanunation, to be only another marc's 
neat, and no real d'iscovc ry. " Lot's wife turned into a pillar of salt," and the 
Deaa Sea stories, which so powerfidly interest ed men about 100 years ago, are now 
admitted to be inexplicable, and alllyiii!,' wholly beyond the bounds of possible proof. 
The district is very remarkable for earllHjuakes, and a great deal of bitumen b 
found there ; in facl, the whole valley is of a volcanic nature. Hence cities may hafc 
been destroyed— bitumen nmyhavoignitedr-iieither is a thing improbable, and it is 
quite certain that in the early ages the peoj)lc would not speak of the matter as 
resulting from the operation of natural causes. Thev could only view such a c^itaa- 
trophc as supernatural, and as wo all try to exphun wnat wc see, the? vonld explain 
the destruetioa as a posishment for sin. Job's friends all cxplamed hia calamities in 
that way, and wc nrc rpiife sure tliat many of the curious stories whieb have 
reached nur time have lx;cu thus origiuatod— the btoi^y of Loi and the cities of the 
plain being one of the number. 

Wc now turn to another division of this Abrahamic story, a diriluim which 
impeaches the moral character of the hero so deeply, as to render necessary a very 
careful examination of its details. It is related that after he, had frequent^ " seen 
God/'so frc(iucntlj thaUjas the story indicates, he must have been fjunioBrwith Him, 
and hence he maybe supped to have learned all that was leaniablc regarding morals, 
or th(! manfulncss ana mtegrity of action and socceh; after he Imd "entertained 
God," before hb tenU had walked and talked with Ilim wiu;u going down to view 
the city, and bed had the promises o'er and o'er again lepeued, he "journeyed 
south, pitchinff his lent iu Gerar,*' the country ruled over by Abimclech, towards 
whom he actcu in the most scandalous manner, as wc shall now sec. " And Abra- 
" ham aaiduf Saruh hb wife, she is my sister. And Abiuicicch Kiug of Gerar sent, 
"and took Sarali." Here we have the disgraceful falsehood m rehdion to his wife 
repeated, and, as it seems, through the same cowardly fear wliich formerly possessed 
him — Ic-^t liiiusclf should be injured. I^ut in this instance there no great neces- 
sity assigned why he moved into the danger ho so much icared ; llicrc was uo 
fhinino, or anytbiog of that sort, such as nad driven him dmni mto Egypt, and 
hence wc arelcfl to conclude tliat he went into the country without any externally 
constraiuhig motive, and conicqueutly sought the chui^'cr which he licil to escape 
from. But mark the result; wo arc informed that God appeared to the King iii a 
•* dream by night," and said to him, "Behold thou :ut as a dead man for the woman 
"which thou liast taken, for she is a man's wile." Thus was this innocent man first 
informed of the trutli, and naturally enough he ilcclarcd hi.-) iimocency. Whether 
in a dream or not, we are not told, althougli that apneai s upon the face of the storj, 
where it is stated that he answered—" Lord, wilt thou slay also a righteous natioa? 
" Said he not unto me, she is my sister ? And she, even she herscfr said, he is my 
" brother. Iu the integrity of my heart and imioccncy of my bunds have I done 
''tidS.* If we bold bi^ our moral perceptions wc must declare that punishment 
for what be had done is out of the rpiestion, for where there is no crime, where DO 
couscious sin is chargeable, how should punishment bo awarded ? This, however, is 
not the view taken bv the author. Turn to what b related as a fact. " And God 
"said onto him in a oream, yea, I know that thou didst thia in the intcgrit v of thy 
"heart, for I also withheld tiiee from sinning against me, therefore sufierea I thee 
"not to touch Iicr. Now, therefore, restore th<> man his wife for he is a j)rn])het, 
"and he ahull pray lor thee, uud thou shuit live, and if thou restore her not, know 
*<tbonttiiiithoaibiaisiiie^die,thou.aiidantfaat«re It k ralated that tbe 
noniiich w«a very muob ahrmed tmmfttnenlhtt Abimelech rose eaify & the 
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iiiomiug:, and called all his sen-ants, and told all 11\e«c (luugs in their ears : and 

the meu were sore afraid. Then Abiiueleeh called Abraiiuui, and said oq^ him, 
*• What hast thou done nato us ? luid what have T oiTended tliee, that thoa haat 
"brought on tne nnd on mj kingdom a gi-eaf slu? thou hast done deeds unto me 

that ought not to be done. And MiIum !r^Ii s;ud unto Abraham, What sawest 
* thou, that thou hast done this thin- . And Abraham said, Because 1 thought, 
** Surely the fear of God is not in tiiis ph»ce ; and they will slav me for my ^mn 
"sake." So that the ^ious natriaifli thought Gcrur was a wicked pkcc, that the 
fear of Gud was not in it» oau, ui order to promote tlic flow nf ffDotfnes.H, he bc.f^u 
with iyiug, and exnosed the monarch to evil. With tho ftai oi Gud in his heart, 
Mid upon his lips tue lie, he bcg:ui to work liis wonders, which arc as astounding 
unto us as they wore to tlio Kin<r of Gcmr. "Rut Abraham excused himself thus: 
— *• And yet indeed she is my sister ; she is the daughter of my father, but not the 
«* daughter of my mother; and she became mv wift. And it came to pass, when 
*' God caused mc to wander from my fiohei^a aohm^ that I aaid unto her, This ts 
*' thy kiudiicso which thou shalt sliew onto me} at oreiy pUuM whitlttr wo ahali 

coine, say of me. He is m? brother." 
"Aiid Ahimeleeh took uieep, and oxen and racnservauts, and womenserv ants, 
"and |ra?e /Ae» unto Abraham, and restored him Sarah his wife. And Abinu lech 
"said. Behold uiy huid is before thcc : dwell wlu re it jylcaaes thee. And nnto Sarah 
**he said. Behold, I have given thy brother a thousand j^ieccs of silver : behold, he 

sr to thee a coTering of the eyes, unto to all that «rv with thcc, and with all ot/iar: 
"that the was reproved." 

And now Abr:^h:(in prayed to God ! for what ? pardon for liis sin ? '* So Abraham 
''pnyred onto God, and God healed Abunclech and his wif(^ aud hia maid aervaots 
''aDdlhcjyhBxediildraau For the Iioid had &8t dosed iin the womha of the hoiue 
"vt Abjmelech because of Sarah, Abraham's wife." 1 i)ause not to ask the 
quwtion proposed by so many, how in so few hours it could have been known that 
the suiMCcts of Abiinclech had been smiLtcu with barrcuoess P although 1 sec and 
aokBOWiGdge thefoQ fcfoo of Uuit question, and peieehre aho that its duBcuItiea are 
not met by the absurb suggeslion of Matthew nenty. I i urn from tliis at once 
to the question of Abimclccn being midcted in pennlties for Abraham's sin? He 
had \¥etn cruelly imposed upon by two pcrsoius, who had coolly conspired to tell 
him a ddihevate fabebood. They were well advanoed in years, the man, Abraham 
being about 100, and his wife Sarah about SO years, aud consefjucutly the Viw^ wu-. 
fully justified in believing what they said, but, lliej deliberately deeeived him, aud 
then we are informed that, despite the fact that he hod acted innocently, yet "God 
** punished him as well as compelled him to reward Ahraham." The sinner waa 
enriched wllh flocks, herds, slaves and land, all extracted from the wronged, 
deceived r nd injured man. \iu\ what punishment for tho simicr? Li what way is 
it Hialed lU.iL God Icstilied against him, his i'aibchoods, and his cowardly action P 
Some say he repented and wm foigifen, but where do they learn that fact ? Neither 
in word or action is any sueli testimony recorded. All we Imve related is that Abraham 
went into Egypt and told a falsehood about his wife, through which he obtained 
cattle, and sUxves, and wealth, and then God helped liim to get the woman back, 
without surrendcrinc* the property he had accepted for her. Tnus had he prospered 
by his first lie, arid wc do not read tluit God rebuked Idin. In nrdrr to thrive, he 
knew not what do better, than to repeat the falsehood to t)ic iimg of Gerar, and 
with the same results. The innocent were to be fleeced and plundered, through 
Ood's active aid, and the har was to be enriched by the qwils, thus as unholily as 
ignobly obtained. Such is the history, and as there related, God is presented as 
approving Abraham's conduct. IIow any man can look into Uus story aud say that a 
inn Goa oonld so act, I am wboll v at a loss to eonceive. If anoi a tale where 
found iu the Puranas wc koow what would be said bv all. Of one thing am I 
certain, that the Maker of this Universe, the holy God of my carlv boyhood, the 
All-loviagli'atherof my youug^uau hood, aud the All'jusl Uodoi my maturer years, had 
nothing whatever to do with^thc double firandL and would not wield hia power in 
faroor of a mere frandulcat coward, who oouid flivt stoop to the bMeuees of en- 
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dangcring )us wife's honor, am) then pocket tlic {>rofii follovriiig the transaction. 

And wliaf htxre the Biblical Critics to sny nhoiil this matter? Bo they attempt to 
shew tiiai Abcahmii wns ^ood and virtuous iu tiic performance of tkciic acti(His Y 
With nure exoepUou!^, ihcy arc mure lo^al to truth Uuui <o do so; but •Itiumch 
generally they ackuowludge that the actions were evil, they as L'cueraily quit tne 
whole subject without commenting upon the part God is f»ls(My represented as 
playing. Of course they could not acfend it. No honourable mina not whoUy 
maa can do that ; bat as they are bound to maintain the authenticity of the doccU 
ments, they adhere to the idea of their divine IiiS])ii^fiou, and leave the point 
without ri:planattoii>. SI ill in frivnnr of Ahiahain, tliov breathe tlir liope that their 
readers will icuieinbtr the ii^c, aud uot look fur iitoralily buperior to lUc times. 
What do they mean 'r Do they mean to say thai fabehoods were coasidorad nkond, 
and tliat the ( iiilaui:i rinc; tlic |ninfy of a wife, was oot viewed as disgracefurr 
This cerlainly is what tlicy mean, it they mean anything that is to bear ujwu the case. 
Thev nicuu tW a good luaii may have done in those da;^s innocently, what could 
not DO innooeiiUy <fene in our own. Thia general pro|>o8itiou wc recognise as one 
to be universally accepted, still wc have to enquire if if will cmbraee the act ions of 
Abraliam — if it uc broad euougli iooover him from the charge ot gross criminality ? 
Was the chosen of God behind all other nations in moral preccntions ? If what 
they ui^c be applicable here, then iiudoubtedly flu Father of the l^aithful was lower 
in ntornl life than tlie heathen. For doe> not the King of Memphis clearly 
indicate his consciousness of the fact tiiat it was a great siu to take another man's 
wife P And the King of Oerar, doea he not aak Abraham* and in "what have I 
** offended thee that thou hast brought on me, and mj people, a gmi ma" Tbej 
knew it was a siu; aud if Abraham did not know this, as by the apolocy they 
advance the critics would luivc us suppose, then the heathen were higncr qbA 
nobler in their moral ideas and actions than was the Father of (he TWthml. L«C 
if he knew it was wrong, then how great hi^ >m — aud vet liow mean hi^ nature, 
how subtle in his action, and yet eontcuiptiblc in his tunis wa^ tbi^ man! The 
beasts aud tiie fowls will risk their lives rather tluai allow their males to be caressed 
by another. Tiie very swine will battle rather than be thus disgraoed. And 
I confess that of all the sin aud sharac, of all the dishonour and infamy we read of 
in history, as darkening the lives and actions of the world's great men, I know of 
nothing that surpasses in infamy, cowardice, and worse than beastiaiity, this act of 
Abraham in thus deliberately handing over bis wife to the caresses of stranger* 
monarchSf in order thereby to save his own sldn and make a profit. 

(lb 6e eofieMedm <mr w$ri.) 
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THE PEACE, ITS CAUSES AND CONTINUANCE. 

Fes sudden condusioii of pence is as astouudisg as was the dedaiation of 

Napdbmi, that he would free Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic. The whole 
Toorse of events from the day when thr French troops first niovtYl rrj-nin^t the 
i^.u«tr!an9 partakes more of romaiuc tliaii reality, and it is very ])rolinS)k that 
irheii a thousand years have passed auay, the critics will be disputing whether 
the war was anything more taan a myth\ for its improbable eommeuoement, 
ita iSsuAil aacrifices, it§ brevity and its mode of termination, wear about them 
m great an air of unreality aa to bring them . within the circle of historical 
'mprobabih'tic?. To us, however, wlin hav(> hceu cnmpclled to read letters 
trom those who wore at Maijrnta and .SoHcriiK), wlio have looked throui^h the 
kmg list of the blaiii, and who ha\ e heard the speeches of all cla&scs who were 
''Korrifted at the sacrifice of life," the war has been o teniblc reality, and far 
more deadly than any other whose records remain in history. When the 
Sotferino losses were made known throughout England, there was one general 
err of shame arrain>t all parties engaged in the strife, nnd while virtors and 
Tanquished "wore in one red bnria! blent," the conviction grc\\ etron* 
amongst us that the price paid was too great tor any advantages which could bo 
seemed for Italy or any other country . We confess to not shaiiDg that fieeliug ; 
sad for the phiiii reason, that although such scenes are fearftd and agonizing 
in the extreme, they ai c not so bad as the continued inflictions of wrong to 
whii Ii the Italians liavc been subjected. 

But the result? fall short of what was proniiecd by Napoleon, and hoped 
for by the friends of freedom. Italy is not mdly free from the Alps to the 
Adriatic ; neither mi we say at present how much of iSreedom has been gained. 
Until the world is informed what the Italian GonfiBderation is to be, no man 
eansvf whether the b«it which could be, has or has not been achieved. Dis- 
pn?s!onately viewed, we rau?t admit that a Confederation is one of the best 
means of escaping from many present difficulties^ in connection with what 
should be done with the conquered country — suppooing that it is wisely 
organized. The "United States" is simply a confederation; each State 
regohiteB its own internal affairs, and ell combine to oonstitnto a nation in the 
Congress, through which it spodEa to the world. Are we to have anythiug 
of tUa kind for Italy t Aie the several States to elect their representatim to 
YoKiIL F 
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oonsiitute national unity ? If so, then the best lias been done whicb the 
circamstaiicos would admit, and that fj^eneral war has been avoided wMck a 
nxontb bnrk seemed to liang so threateningly over l^urope. 

\Vc have heeii over and over again iuformed that the Tuscans, Modeued, 
Fkinnese, and others were opposed to union with Sardinia; tbia haa been inaiated 
upon by all the correspondents, and urged in the Lords ; moreover, the ^'Friends 
of Italy " have declared that if the people in the several Italian States were 
bnnded over to Victor Emanuel, their liberty would be violated, and revolu- 
tions would certainly follow. It was quite clear IVoin ihe first tbat such a scheme 
was mipraeticable — it was also urged that it was easier to beat Austria than 
to iettle tbe fatnre Italian Goremment — hence the difficulty how to oonatitate 
a nation, and yet avoid the peril of reivolts. If it had been attempted to 
blend all these states with Sardinia, Europe would.have interfered by virtue of 
existing treaties, and every liadieal would have protested that the people in 
each state should decide the jjoint for themselves. A confederation of all the 
States seems to be the uidy means through which the liberty and rights of 
flgah eotdd be preaenred, while at the same time all shoold be blended into one 
Italian Nation. 

But Austria is still to hold one of the Italian Statea— Tenetia. It is 
exeecdin^ly diflicult to say what the Venetians desire, for some of the " Cor- 
''respondents" represent the people as hatiug the Aiistriaiis, and loving the 
French and Piedtnuutese, while others represent them as hating the Piedmonteae 
and ioiring the Austrians. We cannot say what they wiah nntil we luiTe aene 
better ertdenoe firom which to form an opinion. One thing, howevir« h eerUda, 
that ns a state and member of a confederation, the people of Yenetia will be 
freer than they have recently been. And as Austria is bomid to thp maintnin- 
aur-p nf omIv 15,000 troops in Venetia — having none in any otlii-r ]m\ of Italy, 
the oppression of her nriuy is removed. She has had 1 .50,000 soldiers regularly 
in Italy, and there was no National Italian army ; now there is to be a regular 
nttlonal army, composed of Italians from aU tbe States, and if It were troe 
tbat the grievanoe most complained of, was the presciK^ of Qerman soldiers 
in the cities, then not only is that remo^ ed, but a National army will exiat in 
its stead. And if, when the Italians are free to have anv armv of their own, 
they cannot manage so far to develope their resources, as to achieve grosvth, 
strength, and national vigour, we feel assured that there is not a power on earth 
eapable of bestowing the blessing upon them ; thus* although they baTe not 
already obtained all that was sighed for, they have achieved n positioa ftWB 
which it will be easier to march onward to the highest and best.) 

But it unfortunately happens that England is placed in the position of n 
neutral so fixedly, that we cannot interfere to modify the anticipated eviJs, or 
extend the good we have suggested. Napoleon was as much deceired m to 
erar sympathies, when he engaged in ima war, as Nkholia was Whin be 
engaged in the struggle with TurkejTi which led to the Crimean otfupaign. 
Napoleon believed that all our sympathies woald be against Austria, and in 
favour of good government for Italy. Such, however, unhappily has not been 
eur course. We do not believe lie ever expeeted us to draw the sword for 
Italy — he knew that we had talked a great deal about its freedom, hud feted 
ita patriots, and declared how anxious wc were to see it free, but hi laHVW Wi 
WMdd Dot light Ibr it, and all he hoped was that we would continue to tilkift 
the aame strain we had formerly employed. He believed that our iiewapapen 
would nil unite in praising his attempt, and that our governruent would 
maiutaiu a strict neutrali^. Neither of these hopea were lealised. Oar 
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newspapers have been iilleii witii abuse, our platforms have shaken beneath 
the thunder of denunciation, uud our goveniinent has armed against him. We 
say against hitn, because we could not arm against any other power — what 
oCner eoold we lav would invade ut? Thus the tide of feeUng in England Ikai 
been roused, and has run strongly against his surcceding, and not evtti 
Napoleon liimself would tlony liow powerfidly tliat fact lias operated against 
him. But wc liave been checkmated in this, tliat we cannot now move in faroiii* 
of Italy. Not only liavc wc neither spilt our blood nor spent our money in 
the cause, but we have tione all in our power to prevent him from doing any- 
thing. Hftd we genenrasly given only words— W our press been wnrm In 
Ml mvofir, taking nis programme as their text, and had the nation responded, 
then we could now stand forward to give our advice, and assist in establishing a 
noWc cf>ndition of things in Italy. Had wc done this, the pence "^o hnrricdly 
( onrlucU (i would have been less questionahle, and the luture peace of Europe 
would have had a guarantee which is now lacking. 

That peace is now only an armed nentielitv. Lonis Napoleon has been 
▼ictofibds on the field, but none the less baffled as a statesman-king. We hftlfe 
his own admiasion to that eifect In these iremarkahle words, " llie struggle 
" a<^snrncd ]iroportions which were no longer in keepinL'" with llic interests 
" France had in this formidable war." Those proportions were no less than a 
general European war, the eve of \vhich had arrived when the armistice was 
signed. Wc are no longer in doubts as to the source of the new difficulty — it 
wee Russia and the German Confederation. '* It was the vlHmaitm whloh 
" Prussia brought forward, and which she supported with all her own weight, 
"and that ofihe German Confederation. Immediately aftej* tlic return oitho 
"Emperor of Austria to "Verona, the Prussian Minister's plenipotentiary 
"appeiired nt the vustrian head-quarters, and promised, in the name of hia 
"gOTermneut, and the German Confederation, armed support to Austria, if 
'*the conditions agreed to by the Emperor of Austria were not accepted by 
••Fwnce.** Thus, as the Times correspondent says, " we were on tiic eve of 
•* a general war, had not the Emperor Napoleon's moderation averted it ftt 
" the last moment." True his moderation averted it ; but will he forgive 
Prussia for the part she has played ? Will Austria render aid to Prussia, w hen 
comes the hour of Prussian trial? We believe that hour will come, ^lupoicou 
has heea baulked, and he wOl treasure up the wrong^ until the hour Ibr com- 
pensation arrives. At present, with England suspicious and sulky, he dared 
not venture upon carrying the war farther— he sew no good to France which 
could issue out of such a struggle, and, being a man of policy, his judgment 
led him to swallow the least bitter of the doses presented to his lips. That 
he will have hia revenge we no more doubt than we doubt writing these lines 
—all we hope is that when the hoiur arrives, our English blood will be Saved, 
and our trassiire spared— not, as in the did times, lavished like water, to pte» 
serve a worthless* and selfish, and narrow-minded Fmsslan Government. 

P. W. P. 
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A PBACTICAL PHILANTHEOPIST. 

Thkr"c i-, :jl^.-ays has been, and it may be supposed fvcr ■u ill hp, while the 
world remains as it is, a vast difterencc Ijctwcen theory and practice, lu 
theory society is Christian, in theory the Churches follow Christ, who said of 
his followers, " By this shall ye know tiiem, that they love one another/*— 
bat in pmctioe society blwplienies the name of Chriatianity— and as (br the 
Churches it would be difficolt to find any which give us the sign of bdng 
Christian by loving one anotliev. Theoretically, the trading classes say, 
** hoiicsty is the best policy," [ rove their belief of that by adulteration 
and short-weight, and uiHuii'old aud uuheard-ot sophistications of every article 
they sell. In theory the British law regards all men as equal — but practically, 
there is one Urn for the rich, another for the poor Theoietiealiy, all Britona 
■re frcenien, and yon fellows in the tap-foom of the "Green Lion " lustily roar in 
proof of this theory, that Britons never, never, never will be slr^ve?/' — but 
what in fact are they? — one and all the veriest slaves on earth, double slaves, 
slaves first of habit and appetite, aud also slaves of the fat publican there. It 
is then true that between theory and practice there is a vast and inecoucileable 
differenee. Alas 1 that it shoald he so*-bnt so it is. In theoielioal and 
practical philanthropy we find the same truth exemplified. Sterne, theanUior' 
of " The Sentimental Journey" — in one part of which book he sheds tears over 
the fate of a dead rionkey, and yet was in the habit of beating and cruelly 
using his wife — may stand a? the type of theoretical philanthropy — of that 
beneroleuce which in support of its theory iiuds tears for a dead doukey aud 
praoMeatly provides a stick for the back of a wife. Practical philamhropy is 
^nite tike reverse of that ; stem in aspect, and perhaps with a reproof on its 
hps where needful, it will administer comfort to the sorrowing, help to the 
needy, and justice to the oppressed — ^not fcngetting also a just ponishment fin 
the oppressor. 

lu the early part of the latter half of last century there was living on his 
patrimonial estate at Oardington, in Bedfordshire, a certain oouutry gentleman, 
named John llo .vard. By no means an ordinary country gentleman was this 
Mme John Howard ; altogether a contrast in fact, — in thought, word, and deed, 
—to the large majority of country gentlemen in "Fnglaud at that, or any other 
time. A yery ercentrie man the world pnid In- was. Eccentric in truth he 
was, for, though a rich man, a man of large lucouie, he did not seek to make 
it larger, as most rich men do; moreover, he aotiia]lj had this strange Idea 
that the ridi man is only a kmd of trustee, aud holds his riches in trust for Ids 
kea fortunate brethren, — that he has no right to hoard up his wealth, nor 
even to spend it for his own gratification, but that he is bound to use his 
wealth in feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and providing shelter for • 
the homeless — in hue, he actually had grave doubts of the truth of that time' 
iMMMNurad dooirina that <*a man may do as he lilua wiA Idb own.*' This of 
itself is sufficient to stamp Mm as a most uncommon chaiacter* But this was 
not his only eccentricity, for he really practised what he preached. He had 
of oonrf^e, as n rich country gentleman, many brond neres of liia own, and having 
seen the misei alile state of tlie dwellings of the poor in his neighbourhood, he de- 
termined to build homes lit lor men to live in who had a proper self-respect, and 
regardlflsa of the money peroentage likely to arise therefrom, but hoping a return 
in tiw shape of better manners, deoenter habits, and purer modes of 1ms among 
the people he did this. And in this he acted with the wisdom of the truejliao* 
tieal phibnthiopist, if not with the prudent caloulationa of a man of bnauass* . 
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"For il you improve a mau s surroundiugs you will probably improvu him, 
c&pecially an EugUsbmau. We Ei^lishare an esseutiaUv bome«lovii^ nation, 
and if yon render the liome of aii Engluliniui respectaue and deoenC y<N^ do 
much to\v aicli creating in him a desire to be re^MOtable and decent too* 
Look at Hodge yonder, his master the farmer has sent him with a letter to 
the 'Squire, and as nn answer has to be wrtten, he is kept waiting. The 
housekeeper, she wibhta to atik him to take a message for her to the village 
uu his way back. Now mark his conduct when the fuoiman briugs him 
woid ihat Uie housekeeper wuhee to see lum in her room, look how am% 
he rubs and rembs hie shoes on every mat he passes, see him hastily set his 
smockfrock to-rights, behold him tie his shoe-strings, and even as he is enter* 
iii^ the room he is doing hi? best to smooth his rather rou^h liead of hair— 
iseekiDg in fact to put hiuiiicli entirely " shipshape and Bristol fasliion." Now 
why is this ? it is because Hodge, from n feeling common to us all, wishes 
that thope shall he as litUe disparity as possible between himself and the 
lespectable, decent, orderly apartment he is about to enter. So it is that 
when a man's home is rendered comely and decent, he himself ia impelled to 
Ha his best to become comely and decent too, so that there may be some 
compatibility between the home and the dweller therein. It is however not 
enough for the reformer to direct hib eiiorta solely to the home and other 
eaTiramnaits of the man— and leave the man himself abne, or in many oases 
— soch is force of hahit and eariy edneation — tibe man will remain what 
he was, and will soon reduce the neatest and decentest habitation to an 
' quality with the lowest and dirtiest. This is where and why our sanitary 
reformers fail — thry set to work whitc-wnshiiig and cleaning the habitation^ 
and If^ve the inuabitauts dirty as Ihcy tbuiid them. 

Bat if sanitary reform and moral reform go together, they become valua- 
Ue Dimliaries. Improve the habits as well as thenome of the man* and the 
leform will be a lasting one. Howard knew this, and therefore he made 
honesty, frugality and sobriety the conditions of being allov. cd to inhabit one 
oi the houses lie had built. " I have built," said he, "certain decent brick- 
" houses in the place of the mud-huts which have been your places of dwell- 
" iog ; — now be honest, be frugal, and be sober, and you shaU be allowed to 
"Hve in one of my decent brickohonses at the same rent that you pay for yon 
" mud-hat; but if you are not honest, frugal, and sober, and don't pay your 
'* rent, you go." And this John Howard was a man of liis word, and if any 
man failed in pt^ fonning tlie conditions so surely he went to make room for 
one who would perform thern. The rent charged, of course did not com- 
peusatc for the outlay, but Howard was too wise a man to dispense charity 
where he wished to work a reform. T say ckarity, because that is the term 
^mmonly employed ; — alas ! that the blessed name of charity shoidd he so 
abused and blasphemed. There; is no real ohari^ in diiqpensing alms. If you 
xv\^h to degrade the very suul of n man, make him n receiver of alms — brnnd 
Imn with the mark of the pauper ; but if yon wish to aid him to rise from tlie 
dust to stand erect and fr(^, a reformed uud independent mam, why you will, 
as Howard did» make him feel that the blesnng which has come to him has 
been doly earned, and comes as the-resnlt of Ids own ac tion. In this 
Cardington oouniry gentleman then, we see the true philanthrophist, who^ 
without saying raucli about it, sought by the active use of morel means to work 
a real reform amongst those surrounding him. It is worthy of remark, as a 
living proof of the value of what Howard did at Cardmgton, thai that place 
itill remains the most moral parish in Bedfordshire. It would be well if our 
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legiilaiorft aud reformers, and ilioie pliiianthrophisU who talk io muck, and 
do to littloi would learn the lessons oontaiued in that Cardington episode in 

the life of one of the greatest of practical philanthrophists. N"or can it, 
unfortunately, be denied that these arc Ifssous which arc as ncLc-^atiry to 
be l^ued iu thi6 year of grace, us they were in the days when Howard 
worked. Are the homes of our masses now what tb^ should be? A|9 onr 
populalioiii M boneat, firugal, and aober aa they might ba? la tbavo no wmk 
for the social refimnar in these days ? But p^liaps somanay sajr"^'* We cannot 
** do 08 Howard, wc have not liis means, wc do not possess his opportunities." 
Alas I this is the (Tavcn thought that leads to much noble work being ieit 
undone, which might be done. Men look upon iheir ueighboui's, and say — 
" Ah, ii i were tiuch and such au one what great things would I do." But it 
sbodd ever be ramaiiibeied, that tbafais none ao weak, but may do aomethin^. 
The earnest word and dead of an earnest man aie never lost ; they hear thenr 
fruit, and have a part in moulding the Future. There is an infinite value 
in individual endeavour : all great reforms have had their bep^inning in the 
cnmest thought of some one brave man, who byword ami de-eil, — ver doubt» 
in^ his own power, but having confidence in himself, — mudu hm thought 
ftiiitful of blessing for mankinf We vmw all doaomeibing in fliagiBa two ik 
of Soeial Bdom. By aetting the aiampls of noble action in our own lives \ 
by Idndly advice and wanuag ; by protesting, iu word and deed, against the 
evil customs, the false news, and the unjust action of Society; much mny be 
tloiK by eacli ;irid nil of us. And if each man would do what he can do, but 
icultt to do through want of couiidenee in himself^ the world would be at once 
freed from many of the evils which now oppress it. 

JA8. L. GOODING. 



MB. SPURGEON OA THE BIBLE. 

As one amongst the great \ uriety ol subjecUi selected by Mi*. iSourgeou lor a 
aman, be on one ooeaaion dioae "The Bible,*' and made it tbe eentra anil 
*' key-note " of his discourse. It waa bnt natural to expeet that be should do 
this, ami. with all due suhm^on, we auggeat to the d^rgy that as tbat book 
IS declared to l)f " tlip romer-stone of our religious <»yst em," it would bemnpli 
more conbisteui — li their theory of its origin and nature b«con pot^ — that they 
should more frecj^ueutly and systematically invite the attention oi their congre- 
giiioiia to tim endeice upon wbieb tbay nat ita elaima. For, am%, if thai 
evidence be condaaive, if ii meets all m fiicts, juatiftea all tbe inMncea, and 
teaches all the doctrines iu support of whidi it is so generally cited, if it be all 
tbat its patrons believe, then there ran be nothing better than that the evi- 
dence in favour of its claims should be frequeutly ])araded. it is; a well-kuowu 
iact that we are all induced, or even compelled, to bow before evidence which 
ia frequently and clearly brought under our uotice. When wc hear of something 
done by a friend wbicii lelMe diahonour upon bba, or done by aa eneny 
vbioh moat win him applauie, at first we are not inoluied to aooept either of 
tbe statements ; but when with evidence they are amply supporte<], and fre- 
quently prcsse«l upon our attention, our prejudices dissolve, and wc acknow- 
ledge the full force of the tv-stiniony in favour of the one, aiul aLMinst the other. 
£videi^ ill favour of any trutlk in, fortunately, not diminished by freaueut 
»Mitttioii<— and, ao far aa that generally addnoad to eunnortoor modem waaa 
of ibe Bible la ooneemed, we are qnile latUfied it abouti be man fraqnently 
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repeated. We bare an intense desire in that dinofcifiOi and am alurnyi pUaaad 
when we find that a preacher has had courage enough to p^ive himself to the 
iiali. Unfortunately, however, it is very rare that this is done; it is true thai 
preafihers ficquemiy aiiude to the subject, true, that they treat it as so far settle(i, 
tlMt "all inquirsrt are agreed aboat ita divine character and autheaticity,'* 
bill tme, alao, that there is a laige and ever-iDeKaaing body of lionaot mm, 
who are incapable of accepting this common theory, and who in justioa aboQld 
not be wholly overlooked by the great cliiircli-pasfors. The mere hints thrown 
out, and the dry unsupported assumptions, in relation to its divIiH- autliority, 
ar© very far from meeting their requirements— they should be uwvc fidly and 
k^neaCfy daall with, and unless the preachtT be prepared to luiiiuiam in argu- 
mmi mm the palpit» with proper endenee, that Ida theaia ia aoond* it would 
be more prudent to let it alone altogether. To be cooitantly dedaiiiig the 
soundness of our opinions, while, as constantly, declining to advance the facta 
from which they are deduced, is to nef as cowards towards those who do not 
believe with us, and unfaithfiilly tu\v;iii[« those who do; for how without the 
endenoe can the lattei' answer those wku assail them? 

We renet, however, that it xa not in our power to speak of Mr. Spurgtou 
ae nnng above the oooinion level in relation to thia matter. He ehote the 
Bihh for a Sermon, but — as he did in his Lecture before the Young Men'a 
Chnstian Assoeinfioi! — distinctly declined to advance any evidence in order 
to prove its Divine ongm, and thus sliiit out, or plainly shirked, the only 
((aestion of interest iu connection with the subject. This, however, was done 
ia hie AWB peeuliar style, and hence the mode thereof is deserving of our notice. 
His text was from Hoeea, in lelatioD to Ephraim, where it ie aaidw'* I havi 
" written to him the great things of my law, but they were counted m a 
" strange thin ir " After some introductory remarks he proceeds thus ^ — T. 
•* Pirst, then, eoucernnig this book, who is the apf^for? The text says that it 
" Js tiod." */ have written to him the great things of my law.' Here lies 
" my £ib]e««-who wrote it P I open it, and I find it consists of a saries of 
tiista. The first live tvaeti were written by a man called Maaee ; I tm 
" cm and I find others. Sometimes I see David as the penman, at other 
"times Solomon. Here I read Micah, then Amos, then Hosea. As I turn 
** farther on, to the more luminous pages of the New Testflnient, T see 
"Matthew, Mark, Luke, find John, Paul, Peter, Janit s, olheis ; liut when 
••I shot up the book, i ask myself, who is the author ol it ? Do Uiese men 
"jointly elaim the anthorship ? Are they the oompoiitoffe of thia maamve 
" vohuM f Do they between themselves divide the honour ? Oar holy reli* 
"gion answers. No I This volume is the writing of the living Qod : eadi 
" letter was penned with an Almighty finger ; etieh word in it dropped from 
"the everlasting lips ; each sentence was dictated by the Holy Spirit." It is 
rather curious that Hoska shoidd be cited as proving that the New TeUammi 
ie gemilBe, hut we will at once grant that the preacher shall be allowad a 
Mtrtna e ■ a license of liberty in speech beyond the common^~a license wmsn le 
never eoneeded in courts of law, where the evidence must be both pvtiMBt 
to the subject and susceptible of exaraination. "But, if we have n volume com- 
posed of a series of tracts written by diflferent authors, in ages widely sepiuated, 
how can the author of one of them be cited as testifying to the truth of the whole P 
And how, especially, can this be done when the said tracts were not all com* 
yoaed in bla ag»^many being written 600 yeara after hie death f Surely no 
mm ean giiaranlee the pmity of a book so fst a-head. Than, if, when we 
csattine the one tract, we find that the author never even namea the others i 
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how then can we say he testitics to their truth r I^ut, be) oud this, we are told 
that the reputed authors were noi the authors — ^tbat the author was God 

Ifimself, that every word "dropped from His everlasting pen/' andoonse- 
quently, that unity — not diversity — is its law. We arc bound to ask for the 
evidence. Who says this? And, if the speaker be a uian, then by Avhat 
authority does he snvit? The answei given in the above is, that " our 
holy ruiigiou " tcatilics to iu being the production ol" God, but when wc 
inquire what that phrase means ^we get no direct answer, bat only an unoer* 
tarn sound which is particularly unsatisfactory — seeing that it doe^ not 
advance the argument. Of course he means ^t the Book testifies of itself, 
aud that meaning involves the idea that the contents of a book are the 
mifficient proofs of its nullicntieiiv. In onr roiirts of law when a letter is put in 
OA evidence, proof is tirst giveu liiat the writing is genuine, and we uever yet 
heard of a case In which it was assnmed that the letter abov^ prove both tta 
own authentidty, and then testify to the facts in dispnte. Clearly what is 
wanted, is some external proof that the writing is genuine, and when that has 
been afforded, it is easy to pass on an<! fli-^ci!^« its statements. If the preacher 
had condescended to ntrord this t \tenial cviilence. ho'v much more valuable 
his discourse would have been " to the world lying iu darkness ! " 

It is evident, howerer, that he detected the abanrdity of hia assumptions^ 
aud felt that " the proof" he had advanced was no proof at aO. But was it 
in his power to do better? Let us hear what he haa to say upon thia point. 
He assumes that iu his congregation there arc **oine who would ask the 
tpicstion, 'how do vou know that God wrote the Book?'* It is thus he 
answers the candid liujaircr: — " T/iat isjmi ichat J uludl noi ti-y to /^r<we to 
^you. / could if I jjlensed, to a demonstration, for there are ai^menta 
** enough, there are reasons enough, did I care to occupy your time to-night 
*' in brmgiug them before you ; but / shall Jo no such thituf, I might toll yon, 
*'if I pleased, that tlie frraudeur of the style is above that of any morta) 
"writing, and thai all the poct<« who have e\cr existed, could not, with all 
*' their works united, give us sueii sublime poetry and such mighty language 
'* aa is to be found in the Scriptures. I might insist upon it, that the subjects 
** of which it treats are 1)e\ond the human intellect ; that man could never 
" have invented the grand doctrine of a Trinity in the Godhead ; man could 
" not have told us nnythinpr of the rrcation of the universe . he vonld ?ipver 
"have been the niillior of the iiKijralic idea of Providenee, that nil tilings arc 
" ordered according lo the will ot one great JSupieme iicing, and work together 
" for good, I might enlarge upon its honesty, since it tells the faults of its 
" writers ; its unity, since it never bcUes itself ; its master-simpUcity, that he 
" who runs may read it ; and I might mention a hundred more thmgs, whidi 
"would :dl ]>iovc to a demoiiiliaf ion, t)i;it the book is of God. T^ui I eomr 
" II )l lieic 10 prove if. T am a t hristian minister, and you are ( luistian^, or 
** piolcsi to be so ; aud there ia never siny necessity for Christian ministers to 
" make a point of bringing forward inlidel arguiuents in order to miswer 
" them. It is the greatest folly in the world. Infidels, poor creatures, do 
"not know their own arguments till wc tell tlicni, and then they glean their 
"blunted shafts to shoot them nt the shield of truth again. It is folly to 
•* bvin^- torv. ifV'l il.p f flri lirrtud^ nj lu-ll, fvcw if wf ni rwr ll j)r«'))ared to quench 
"them. Lei iiu »i uM hr \vt»ild ieani vwck ol ilit;ii» im h < > ; do not Irt n«< be 
" propagators of their falsehoods." We do not deny the ck\ cihCbs of this 
special pleading, nor shall we refuse to acknowleflge that a young barrister in 
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the Old "pHilcy, who commenced his career with such a splendid bit of 
sophi-liy, evasion, and argument without facts, would soon make his fortune. 
But that which may he tolerated in the courts of law, is hardly to be adopted 
hi the pulpits. No one expects counsel to teU all the truth, but the preacher 
skmld, and ia expected to do so, and when he sToids answering opponents, 
" lest his friends should hear the nature of their arguments," he betrays a 
miserable lack of (•onfidence in the soundness of his own teachinf^. Then, as to 
" the ?tyle " of tliese tracts — wc answer tliat in passages it is surpassed in the 
Vedas and the Yedauta, in Homer, and iu other aucient writers. As to " the 
Trinity,*' we answer that it was conceived by the Hindoos, Egyptians, and 
Greefk% and had they not taught it, Christendom would not hare heard of it 
from the Alexandrian school, whence, for us, it was derived. As to Creation, 
Providence, and the Siiprrmn Will, wc answer that they were the dogmas of 
ali the ancient religions, and when we lenrn the " hnndred more things," 
doubtiesa ive shall be able to meet them as easily as the others. But when 
we arc informed that the sceptics — " hrebrands of hell," as Mr. Spurgeon so 
politely and meetdy names them — *' are mdebted to the clergy for aU thdr 
okgeetions," we stand anuned, as not knowing whether to admire most the 
coolness with which a gross falsehood is assumed, or the ignorance which 
enabled a man thus, without bl'T-hiiip^, to assert, what a moment's reflection 
would show to be equally absiuil and uulrue. 

Still, however, although Air. Spiugeou would uoi " attempt to prove that 
the Bible waa written by God,'* he had a veiy earnest desire to persuade his 
andicnee that it was so writton ; and, hence, in his own way, he argued the 
matter out. The following passage, making due allowance for the bulls, want 
of taste, nnd absence of logic, is to be accepted ns the preacher's addition to 
the "mountain of evidences," and it is a fine s})eeinien of pulpit reasoning. 
. First, my friends, stand over ilas volume, and admit e iU uutlm Utf. ^Better 
"inore ita authority first .] This la no common book. It is not the saymgs of 

the sages of Greeoe; Here ate noi tht uUfrances of phUosophen of past agea. 
"If these words were written by man, we might reject them; but oh! let 
"me think the solemn thought, that this book is God's hand-writing, 
*'that these words jure God's. Lei me look at its date ; it is dated from the 

hilU of /teareu. Let mc look at its letter* they flasli glory on )uy eye. Let 
"me read the chapters; they are big with meaning and myiUrm vttkmnml 
'•Let me turn over the prophecies; they are pregnant with jmihonghl-of 

fcoiid^n. Oh, book of books ! And wast thou written by my God ? Then 

will I bow before thee. Thou book of vast authority, thou art a proclama- 
*' tion from the Ej^peror of Hfurr,! : far be it from me f<> i ffrnse wy mmn iti 
*^ conlmdiciimj llwc. Reason, ihy place is to stand and lirul out what this 
"Tolttme means, not to tell what this book ought to say. Gdme thou, my 
" reason, mv intelleet, sit thou down and listen, for ike» mrd* are tk§ worm 
**ltfQod. 1 do not know how to enlarge on this thought. Oh ! if you could 
*' ever remember this Bible was actually and really written by God. Oh I if ye 

A^fd hc^it fef hih the sff^n-f c/tuniberft of /teai'aiy if t/e hud hi /n ld God (//'^9pinff 
•* JIU jH u tind trt diiiy dunn thene k itcn^ then surely ye would respect them ; 
<' but they are just as much God's Imnd-wriliug as if you had seen God write 

them. This Bible is a book of Rtithoritv ; // 1* an avihoriztd hook, for God 
**ka3 written it. Oh! tremble, tremble, lest any of ynu despjyc it ; mark its 
••authority, for it is the word of God." It is exceedingly diihcuit to believe 
a man honest who thus enlarges upon the iinjjortance of believing that the 
3ible was dictated by God, who treats the idea itself, as almost transcending 
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loam fkaof lit, uid ytt wIm will not aU«mpt to pM?e iC* diluMigli 
"eould if he pleaficd," iMUig well nipplied mtk " argumttiU and rfasoM." 
Iimhp il if not in ike power of man to pen a severer deounciation of hit owb 

preficnincr But wc inquire if Mr. Spurgeon be awnro of the fact, that the 
language he em|)!iiy*= is precisely the &aiuoas lUat dnily used by Mahomrtans, iii 
relation to the Loraa t ilioy declare that men must uot reusou abouL it, thai 
Il is ftir "mmm tud.inUllflel to ait down and listen, for tbs wwda of ika 
"Konn a» tlie worda of Ood/' and if asaeition be enough In one mitoBoe, 
vkj not in another F True, indeed, they luld ibat '* Mahomet was let h&to 
" lie:u'e!i to sec God in the act of writing, but none, save the " true believer*,** 
arc inclined to credit tlic story, so that it lias been treated ai purely Mahometan . 
We had never heard, until it was asserted by Mr. Spurgeou, thai Grod had 
" grasped His pen to write the letters of the Bible," nor were we amtm Cbtt 
it was dated fiom the hills of heaven; indeed, to eonfeis how great Iras our 
Ignorance on this point, we frankly acknowledge that wc were not pnviooiljr 
aware that heaven had anv hills, and we believe that many Christians were in 
like case. But Mr. Spurgeon says i*, nw\ the world must be convinced. One 
thing, however, we can assure him, winch is, that if men "had been let into 
" the secret chambers of heaven, if they had beheld God grasping His pen 
'*«id writing down the letters,*' they would not have doubted the evidenoe, 
as he seems to suppose. They who deny that God tttber wroto the books Him- 
self, or instructed others to write them, do so because they cannot believe with- 
out evidence; and seeing- that they declare their convictions nliroafl, smd are 
willing to bear the con-t (jueiit persecution, they ))rove themselves to be worlhy 
of better treatment iUau thu " moderu iimothy " dispenses. They are honest 
enough to give tbeir reasons, while he gives only dreams and bad ftiitian. 

It is neoeeaary, however, to notice that Mr. Spurgeon has made some 
discoveries in rfilatk)n to the contents of " The Bible" which should immor- 
talise him. Tf seems that he has heard it said that " the gtudy of pcienw is 
more protitable to mankind than is the study of the Jiible.'* lie repudiates 
that doctrine, although, taking his own admissions, we should hesitate before 
aecepti ng hi s j udgment. What bas bo stodled In the way of sdenee f What 
does he know of the means whereby the civilisation of bnmanity baa been 
achieved ? Literally nothinpr, and hemoe we must think twice before accept- 
ing h\n judgment as f\m\. But, as if convinced within himself, that after aU 
there " may be a somethin<^ " in science, he has turned his undivided attention 
to the task of discovering whether the Bible itself does teach science in all its 
purity, and greatly have we to rqoice over the results. He has made that 
disooverv. In the same dfeconree, he says: — ^" Let no one torn away freoL 
''the Bwle, beomsc it is not a book of learning and wisdom. It is. WonU 
"ye know astronomy ? It is here : it tells you of the 8tm of R'njhtcoumeM 

and the Star of Bdhlehetn. Would you know botany? It is here : it tells 
"you of the jAant of renown — the Lily of the Valle\, and the liose of Shaion. 

Would you know geology and mineialogy P You shall leani it here for you 
'^may read of the Roek of A get, and the fKhU$ SUme with n name gmven 
*' thereon, which no man knoweth, saving he that reoatvethit. Woidd ye 
" study history ? Here is the most ancient of nil the records of the history of 
" the hnmnn rnee Whate'cr youV sdcnco 18, oome and bend o*er this book j 
•'your science is liere." 

This is the crowu ol proof — the vei;y essence of dpurgeou demonstration 
— ond of absurdity also. We have beard of pvendien wlo, with great diH- 
evHy «« pnmped 19 tbeir sunilei,'* bnt beie is aometliing tower than piini|iing. 
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9§ eonismpiible, that the woiuler i« how humau &ouU could sit piitieiitiy {9 
liflen to such jimmm> Not, hovevar, that tUt it tl» we have t« 
«MQBlak of, for, M yet, we have only noticed lint egaintt good tasU, ffMan 

and logic ; we hRve next to invito the attention of our mden to tlio dootrintv 
taught by this gentleman — than which thoro are none more subversive of 
IDOials an4 respect for Gotl. AVc shall enter into that inquiry in our next 
ninnber: bore for the jpicseut we close our survey, aud me sorry that the 
dimoMi wo hm exanuood wm not wortUor of our nader* notice. Such a» 
li waa we have dealt fidriy with it, but cannot speak of it with any Ming of 
rtapaet. As a sermon upon "The Bible " it neittodoes justice to the orthodoK 
views or meets the mjuireraents of those who arc sceptical ; aud if no better 
discourses upou the subject can be supplied, wc ninv safely but sadly piediot 
a speedier downfall of the Churches than wc had previously anticipated. 

P. W. V. 



SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVKNINQ LiiCTUKES. 

BY P. W. PEAFITT, Ph. J). 
▲BftiBAK AMD THJB NATUfiB Of BIS VATEH. 

{Concluded from p. 64.) 

ficT Isaac wgj» boru bouio months after this, and the boy grew as the years 
raOad awi^, though probaUv not into the good gnoea of all in the fiunijy. 

Hagar, the slave mother, could not look u^von the new comer without feeling as 
none »avc a mother could feel, that her son was wronged and positively injured. 
That there were times when this feeling was distinctlv betrayed oy the mother a^d 
eon in both speeeh and action, was only to be expeetea hy all who eaa think of tihe 
hopes and sorrows of others. But Sarah tri c w uneasy, and resolved that the woman 
and her son should go away. Abraham at lirst becmed little inclined to consent, but 
being a man who would readily ribk ihe dii>hououi- of hib wife, rather than incur 
daiu;er, he eonld not long venture upon risking the peace of his home by refusing 
to do as Sarah had desired. So the " kind and faithful father*' gave Hagar bread in 
a handle, and a bottle of w.itei- fastened upou her shoulder — "there go, and thy 
child Ishmael take him with thee." And she went away mto the desert to see if 
hiply in this wide worid she could fnid a home, where there was less of God uoon 
the lips, and more of God in the heart, with more of Ilis charity exhibited in 
action. Away into the wihlerness of .sand and drought, and scorching sunshine, 
ontii the boy faints through waut of water, and death i^euts to hang in the 
•ttltry air, feady to gorffo both mother and child. True, the boy lived, yet no thaaka 
to the patriarch, and 1 wonder wh< n the idolising eulogists of this paragon are so 
busy singing his praise, that the heart-breaking llngai- and tlie parched Ishmael do 
not rise in tiieir throats to choke them. None but a liaid, stern man could baTO 
done this thing ; and wlien I am asked how it is that our orthodox people an so 
hard and stem in their dralin'jrs with servants and other dependnnts, I can only 
aasvcr by asking — c.tu wc ( xpcf ( Hum to rise superior to their model of i*aith in 
God P Abraham did this stern thing against his own flesh, and the fact shuiaa^oat 
aa one of the dwest indications of adbaiaoter, quite opposed to that wUrii ia ao 
generally pnintcd. Biit his defendei-s say, "God appeared to him in a dream, and 
**told hmi to hi a:k< 11 to the voice of Safuh," and east out the bondwoman. Are 
we iustiiied in aciiuff according to dreams ? How could any man know Ood came 
aa the di^ f But dways it ia so^ that whan matn men are aboai to do some aat 
vUeh itwpa fatfaaiy upon hoaowrabk mao, th^ cite Seviptwre as do the ahMra* 
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h«lden. or in some otber why tbe^ mauage to make heavea rwponnUe for tkdr 
sins ; thus chargiog to Ood the intamv of their disgraceful aetions. 

But we must now look at what is called ihe crowning act of faith, the offering his 
sou Isaac upon the altar. I shall uot occupv your time with relations which occur 
in aiuaent hisUnnr, similar in spirit and fbnn, altnough t hej are remarkable, espeeiatty 
that which is related of Iphigenia, in which case she was snatched from olT the altar 
by the goddess, and a ram left in her place for saci itice. I turn from all these, and 
susll uot cveu discuss the (questions, whether the GcmI of this uuiverse would order 
a man to do what He immediately after countermands ; or, whether the God of thm 
universe is so ignorant of the heart and faith of a num thai lie needs to try him by 
such racaiis as mortals would adopt, so as afterwards to say, " No^v T kmnx thy 
"faith," or conversely, "Before this I knew not thou wert so fail hi ul.' Tuc^c 
questions, and many olf a similar character, all important, I pass over with the desire 
of looking more fully into this act of faiih; this so called *' unpai-allelcd act of faith 
in the sacrifice oT his son Isaac"; and aliow nic to say that for many vcars I felt, that, 
upon the whole, the character of Abrahaiu was contemptible, but still thii act seemed 
to indicate a faith in God quite unparalleled. Some look at the action in the 
light of a murder, and as Mr. Newman remarks, " in our agr ; w c should certainly 
"bold a man j^iilty of murder, who would engiige in such a sacrifice, no matter 
•*what he said of the command received from heaven." This view 1 set aijide.aiul 
looked upona man who loved his son, hi^ heir, the boyof his old age, a man who,with all 
his faults and weaknesses, had still in his hrart tliat dcen and holy hjvcof the father 
for his child — a love never comprehended through woras, but onlv tlirough feeling 
its force — and this father I saw singled out to do an unheard-of tbing, to offer an 
nnheard-nf sacriiicc, and thus to bear a burden ahn< i^i too heavy to be laid upon a 
mortid. Doubtless, this is the light in which you have all viewed this transaction; 
and of course all who are so eager to press it as a signal proof oi the greatness of 
his iluth in God must assume, as the foundation idea in their argument, that Ae 
tHw Uct-eiii tried an no other man hat kmt Irift^ and had gitrmi B proof of his fidth 
00 great as to transcend all others lErivon by man. 

£ut such is not the fact. Ancient history revc&b the trutii that ihe sacrifice of 
the first-bora was common in the eountry in whieh he din^t> and that fact is 
xecoflfnised, is indeed frequently mentioned, in the Bible. What are all those 
passages about *' Moloch, and " the sacrifice of the sons and daug^htcrs upon his 
"altar V* I need only mention these words, in order to remind you that this form of 
saerifioe was recognised by the Jews as part of the reUgiona W0Tsh^» of their 
neighbours. And if we turn to the lOGth Psalm, we have it distinctly set forth as a 
fact of the Canaauitish worship. It speaks thus of the early Hebrew dwellers in theland, 
**They did uot tlcstroy the nations concerning whom the Lord commanded them. 
" But were mingled among the heathen, and learned their works. Ajid they serred 
"their idols; which were a snare unto them. Yea, they sacrificed their SOBSttd 
"daughters unto devils. .\nd shed iunoccut, blood, cvcu'thc blood of their sons and 
^ " daughters, whom they saci ificed miLu the idols of Canaan, and the huid was 
"polluted with blood." Here the proof is distinct, as indeed it is in many other 
passages, and w hen wc come to consider the early sacrifices of the Hebrews we 
shall nnd much more of a similar character. Need T say that the very ancient 
writers confirm iXna ? bunchouialho, the ruiiivc Phoeuiciiui liistorian, tells us that 
their fii^t king Chronus ^ve his son as a saerifice to save the country frojn peril. 
Was this the orifrivi of this tenible rite? I fear not, for wc caiTy it back still 
farther into the ver^ irloom of the earliest history. "Thou when in peril shall 
** give thy best beloved to the liods," was ilie Itelu I, and acting U|mmi liiis idea, 
the kin^ of Moab sacrificed his son upon ilu walls w hen he was heh-agur^ b?the 
Israelitici. .And so much werctlio Israelites i:n]uessed by this sacrifice, althouril 
victor? was sure, that they retreated and returned into their um\ ronntry. Cle.Sy 
then the sacrifice of their oti'n children was well known a custom of ihe early 
people; the nation?^ with which Abraham was acquainted peiformed it, and 
Marsham concludes that Alaah-on in his resolve to sacrifice Isjuic was very probably 
led by a desire to emulate his ucighbours, and hence the words translated in our 
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Bib!^, "God did tempt Abrahnin," may betaken lUcvrilly ns brttcr representing 
tiie niQauing of the author than tlicjr do wlion modem glosses aro thrust npoa 
them. 

I alunild go lather fartbei than iMarsbam, aud say that the bacrifice was bug- 

gcsted npon tin- Clialdtaii priiuiplc, and was carried out strictly in t!ic Chaldean 
stjle. We read that AbraJiain dwrlt at that time at Bcersludm, whore "he planted 
"a grove," and worsJiippcd, lie planted j;rovcs in accordance with the Pagan idea, 
aod, as with the Druids, the groves wen sacred — from them they cut the wood ii8<^ 
for sacrificing. We arc informed that wlion the order came from God fo sacrltiee 
Isaac, he was told to go inJo the laud of Moriah to do this, and Moi iaii was a thrce- 
journey. It is recorded tliat he \v;is obedient in all this, but \v c aro also 
informed that " he clave the wood for a bunit-ofl'cring," and carried it with him 
"the thri'e-day's jounicy," and carried also "the flic in his hand." IFore then 
were all the Pagan accessories, " the sacred wood," and " the sacred tire, ' which, 
to say the least, seeing that it is precisely what his neighbours did, cs a marvel* 
loQS air of Fteanism w the whole story, aud to my mmd is conclusive against the 
idea that God had commanded (he sacrifice. I say not tliat Abraham did not 
belicre that God ordered it, for 1 sec not why he "should not believe what was 
iMiiffved by all his neighbours, «id that they did believe God had commanded them 
10 to act, 18 proved by the fact that tiiey sacriliced their children. People in India 
do it to this day, and witli great ajrony of soul. But they believe God \vills it so, 
or they could not make the sacritice. Still, while admitting that Abraham may 
blife Miliefed this, I do not fchmk he did it ; and it is with humility I give you my 
explanation of the story, lettring you to receive or reject it at vour pleasure. 
The patriarch lived amongst persons ^" Im believed that God demanded as a right the 
•M^ntice of the Urst-bom. liiey had premised him to do the same, until, by his fre- 
amt refbsd, they were angered, and in order to sudntain bis poaitioii amongst 
wm, and at the same time save his son, he resolved to appear to give his consent, 
but announced that the sacrifice would be ofTcred upon a distant mountain. He clave 
the wood and carried the fire, and took voung-men attendants, bat coining to the 
WMDit he bade ''the young men to stay oehind, and vent on with his son bearing 
the wood, himself carrying the knife and fire." The story of the ram was bis 
excuse. A God spake unto me, saying, "Spare the boy and sacrifice tbf^ ram " 
There was no homan witness, and the story told by a venerable man would be 
easily bdkrfed. And if it bo objected tiiat my explanation makes him tell a 
distinct fd^hood, I answer, that he who lied about his wife, would lie also to save 
the life of his son. 

Bat even if this explanation be rejected, still the fact will siauJ, that as the 
aaetttee of the firvt-bom son was common with the nations of his age, then bis 

resolve to sacrifice Isaac does not raise him above the level of his times. He only 
did what others did, and consequently did not transcend them. "VMiere, then, is the 
wonderful greatness of his life, and where the proofs of his luiih r He was tried 
three times. In this latter trial he only equalled the ordinary men of his times, while 
in the two former cases hr- lied and tailed in faith. I confess that in tlic range of 
ancient characters I know of none tliat so utterly fails to stand the test of criticism 
as Abraham. And if we nuuie every one of his acts we are struck bv their barreunuss^ 
of greatness and moral worth. Tm his leaving his native land with his father down 
to ni^ last davs, and vv( have nnmerous actions recorded which are simply negative, 
neither good or evil, His good actions were his hospitalitv, his fighting to rescue 
his nephew, and refusing to shxirc the spoil ; add also, pleading for the doomed city 
Hkese were all good, and against them we set his lies, his enriching himself at the 
expense of hononrable men whom he had deceived, and his scandnt uis f rcatnient of 
Hagar and I>}iraar!, And if I judge too harshly jou can modify my judgment, or 
decline it ; but i ieel thai the good does not counterbalance the evil, and oooM not 
were it a hundred times greater. But, as w e are told, " he loved Sarah, and wept at 
"her death, aiid believed the voice of God whenever it pleased God to speak unto 
" him." And if we acknowledge that both of these are true, I still doubt if we can 
dasB them with the active, or only with the passive virtoN. That he slundd wesp 
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fTM OTtr Sarah ia not so great a manrel, nnless we are to iiippose he was made 
Kriin mrUe ; bnt how can we fail to remember that though 140 years old, be^ 

took unto himself another wifr ? And as to what is said about his always beiienitf 
Qodwhen He spake nnto liini, arc we to wonder at that and class it with the virtues r 
'*God/' they say, " did speak in audible tones to this Abraham, and naed the common 
" tongue, even as when man speakcth unto man." Wc do not believe that it was so ; 
still leas do wo believe there could he any virtue in believing what, under such 
cireumstancen, Abraham and all men would have lound it utterly beyond tbnr 
power to disbelieve. We cannot praise a man for doing wfasi eonU not be avoided. 

But if Abraham fairly weighed in the balances he found wanting, are we to 
conclude with l^nbinsnii. tlint lnunnuity is left without a noble human typo of 
faithfulness ? Ihc just God forbid our descending to sucli iniquity of speecii, for 
as men wc are not thus poverty stricken I There would still be as great ^lory, and 
majesty, and bemrty in the heavens* although one star were miHsing from Us plaeef 
aha if what were missed should prove to have been no star at all, but only an 
optical illusion, what could wo then aay we had lost 't And in the glorioua beavena 
of human history, thrice blessed and bemtifnl, there ne stars tm shine, end will 
eoMimie to shine with nabomnred splendour throvgfaoat etemitv, waxing onlv the 
greater and brighter to our perception, the more thorouj^hly, through the detail 
of their lives, they are known ana oomprchended. \Vh^ then shoula we waste an 
iflilsnt to monm iheidMenoeof nmere nncied glory, whush cannot bear the seratlAy 
of reason, or sustain the shock of criticism? Toe real are in their places and cannot 
be destroyed. And let m believe the world ha«» never been without faitliful men, 
who in the shock of battle, or at the stake, or betbre the judgment-scat were ready 
to die the denth awarded them 1^ weakneae, superstition, or crowned biqnity, 
rather than dishouonr the nrinci^es they avowed. And even were it not ao, even if 
ottr real heroes be of the future, and not of tlu- past, still the prmcinle of faith 
would remain. There is the stwidard waving as proudly in the wind, ana a standard 
still, ^though no soUBer remain to defiead its honour. The principle of frith would still 
appeal to our hearts, slthcngh sU in the past had been recreant and coward ; and it will 
not appeal to the lixnnEr, in vnin. For. stripped of all its tarnished finery of wwds, 
what is it F Is it not ooutideucc in the unknown f a conviction of the reaU^ of 
the unseen f an nnwa v CTi ng belief hi the good and true whieh shall be F To*monoir I 
and yet to-morrow ! Shall we build for the unborn? plough and sow for it ? harvest 
and gamer, what it shall eatP Yes, all these things shall we do, for wc know, 
through faith wc know, that life lies hid beneath the ribs of death, and that out of 
cold conniption, beauty atill will come ! AH our life, and the possibOitiei of connlt- 
tmg our lire-work, lie in that conviction, which, once shattered, — behold aU lies 
rmmbled into death and decay, faded into nothintfucss ! But glorious faith oom^ 
forward here, and by her light we can march onward into the unknown, and gain 
our victories in the world of the unseen { from out the Tery jaws of death wo may 
plnrk freedom and life, and from the charnel-houses and haunts of de^Mur we 
may bring forth blessedness and the buoyaney of hope. Our heroes, have bravely 
done this, over and over again. Our Wicklines, and our Bunyans, our liliiots and 
our Yanes, oar host and glorious army of sainted souls have done this, nd hafS 
left behind them, not merely the blessiiiprs for which they stnicgled, but the undying 
proof also, that for valour, virtue, heroic fortitude, unbending devotion to truth, we 
need not ransack Jewish mvthic&l stories, while our national history remains. 
Abraham shall ba the model of faith for those bankrupt nations that have no heroes 
in their history — no virtiie in their daily life ; but wc, w)io have the noblest of the 
noble in our calendar, will not show ourselves so ungratct'iil to God as to turn from 
tbem to draw our faith from polluted sources, or to Mow the marsh-lightB, while 
the dear, bright stars are above and arotmd us. 

The soul of faith will And many fitting shrines when that of Abraham is 
trodden into the dust and obliterated. And were it not a glorious consummation, 
if. In all our hearts, that shrine were found F A true high-souled faith is, above all 
things, our noblest poB8es8ioB,fbir having that, we have everything, lacking that We 
liCkaU. In that giaataiaa 0f IIM iise oar iMmate hope of Tie^ 
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Ufe; and it was this fad which was seen b? the men of olden times, who believad 
fhejf eomprebended this as the truth wbicb lay behind the veil of the AbrAh&mic 
ftott. They clung to the story, because, as by deep intuition, they felt that ft 
noble ttuthlies in nnn of its parts. Themselves Imn peroeivrd this ^reat fact of 
flitll^'^HU^, it may be that it was rather that they carried it in their own minds, than 
fimwl it in the mory. The whole arrested uot their attention, but onlr the laaac 
portion, and this they idealised and glorified, leaving all else in the inade, as M 
much dust and rubbish, unworthy of notire. And tlie InitlHhey sawM-as tlmtmnn 
is glorified in proportion to his power of giving uj) all his cherished idols at the 
cODinaiid of duty ; stripping himself bare of every mere selfish gratification, and 
Ittaining only the consciousness that he has laboured in earnestness and love to 
perforri! tl'o'dutics nf h'l^. life. In Abraham they filsdv faiified (liey had found 
the noblest human tvpc of this greatness of self-sacridce, and total abandonment 
to the Mnrtfaneiit of duty. He stood before them as a man who through long years 
had sighed m secret for the one great l)lcssinp, w ho had waited in patience, who had 
longed with a longmg of the soul, who had feaied that his wisli could never he 
gratified, who still in summer-hours had believed the mysterious promises, and, 
vfto at wngth, when all nature, reason and experience had leagued themselves to 
dadlare he should go down to the grave with lUl Ids hone unrealiBed, had then 
received its full fniition. His bov \vas born, and how fondlod, how carnssed, how 
watched^ bow guided, language lu its poverty refuses to tell. lu the tent there 
Wu no fBOuSo, or sonnd of revehry, so ftiU of meaning and gkdness to the old man's 
liaili as tho 03^ of that child. And when a stripling grown, he shared the aportft 
of fouth, growing strong in life and limb, still more of a ffither^s fondness was 
daiiv lavished apon bini : until dearer than ail his worldly possessions, or even life 
ftiilf, became tfiat boy's life to the aged sire, for earth and heaven would hare loit 
th^r chief glory, if unadorned with his bright preaeucc, and uuillumincd by his 
smile. And now behold the dark cloud hovers over the tent, and a dark path 
mast be trodden by both sire and sou. At the call of dntv the sire is commanded 
to atrip himself of Ida chief glory, and once more tread toe ear^i aa due who has 
hoped, laboured, lived b vain ; as one who by destiny is ordered to deaoond to his 
crave, filled with sorrow and tears. " Thine only son Isaac, him shalt thou surrender," 
for so ha:» it been declared by the Eternal. Such is the command, and without hesita- 
tlOB be is read^ to comply, feeling that, give what wo may, we oannot pay for the 
bUsslnes we have received, and that for m;tn there b no lu^j^iw Work tnan that of 
doing daily the known right, whatever ma^ be the oonaeqnences or loaaeaaiiatained 
thereb/. 

Tea, this was what they saw, and it was fbr this that Abraham has been honooitd 
amongst men. They esteemed him ns one of God's greatest and bravest children, 
and said he would cling to duty though his own heart-strings cracked in the trial. 
They saw this, in fancy saw it, and their souls were satisfied. But if we give up 
the nan, as vnworthy the honour and glory awarded him, as incapable of tma onto 
heroism, ai-e wc also to abandon the uoulc thoughts with which they invested him f 
Do wc not daily discover that the noblest works of sculpture have been attached 
to the most ignoble buildings — that, we said in our opening remarks, the sacred 
name of hero has been given to those who weio nnworthy, and denied to othen 
who deserved H best P To detach the ore from the earth, in our study of the 
past, is what all mn%t labour to achieve ; this done, let the earth be cast away, and 
tlic pure metal preserved. In this case, shall wc uot say the pure metal is self- 
sacriiloe,a&dfUtninthenltiniitegood,Msnltingfironi thodailyperfomMttoeoldntyf 
By self-sacrifioa^ by the abandonment of the petty, — "I," and *' iny pleasure," "my 
" desire," — by forgetting these, and allowing them to he swallowed up in the greater 
thought of duty, our world-renowned heroes have been rendered capable of blcssiuK 
OS, wt b^ymid onr merits, and equally far beyond our conceptions. The Genenl 
who acUeViS great victories, forgets himself' and only allows the twin thoughts, 
Duty and ilative Land, to penetrate his henvt, from the moment that his iUg is 
onfuiled upon the field of battle. TMien Uampden drew his sword, and prepued 
to strikeagaiwt a crowned monaioh, aU tbonghts of latf wm swallowod op Iqr the 
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greater thought of what ihe aoise of duty had commanded-— vlien Washington by 

.it ^'alley Forge, and saw only ragged and hungry troops aronnd, the thought of 
liomc and the qiitpt life he loYcd so well, came, like a tempter In hi- soul, to woo 
and win hiiM lioiti liberty and dutv, back to btlli'ihm.Sfi, and Hic i-«^>uiid u( daily 
pleasuri'!^. Bui the tempter wan defeated, self %vas abendoiicd, duly wna diui|p4o 
even in tin- midsf of despaii, ;ui(i liberty w;us >vuii for liis ronnfr\ . The man who 
is ever tliinlviug of himself ujmI IjIs rnjovmeuts, who ever dwells upon what he 
has to suffer, and how he should be blessed and tended, is essculially a small-bouled 
man, who needs to learn that self b digaiticd and developed, by passing out of its 
own circle in hcr oinr .1 p;.rt of the great All. For this man wc li.nc neither eurses 
or bitter r<"viliug^, hui only sun-ow and tears. Why eurf»c the blind r And this mau 
being blind has misseil lUu true way lo happiness, wliich lies not amongst the flats 
and shallows un Hie reedy banks of case and self-indulgence, but wide and far upon 
the ocean of Imnian life, where (ruth is to bcgalhcred, rlijht l<i he established, and 
duty to bo done, and these accomplished, (hen will come tiie hour of rest and peace, 
wliich will be as sweet to the soul as (he repose of (he tired husbandman is to his 
phyncal man. 

But. alus ! men hd\ c h)>l faith in tbeii power. Wr have gone on repeating, day 
by day, that, we arc \wov, weak worms, incapable of good ; all, poor, miserable 
sinners, who < atmot possibly accomplish any great work, until at last we have got 
to belieTc that, sinnrrs or not, we, at least, are inca|iable of doing anv great thing-. 
Tlic cry of wolf In^s been raised for ages, merelT as n means of frightcninc^ men, 
but now that the woU has reallv come, they iold their liands and do nothing. 
Only occasioually asking verv pitifully — and what can wo do ? Belierc in yourselves 
and yon can do all thiup^?. Have faith in yonr own **Oan do^" and yon will beable 
to subdue the earth. Tlu re is nothing stron^r than a man wlio Ijclievcs that he 
shall conquer. When victory hovers in the distance, try to catch her eye, and hail 
her as one who dare not adoVu another's crest. Say you will do, and the work is 
alrasdy half done ; for faith in your own power is more than half the battle. It is 
not the power wc lack, so mueli as the will and eoniidcnce. See liow bravely that 
Touth hangs by the burning wiudow-siU, ckspiug to his heart the fainting frame of 
btt wht and waiting till means can be obtained to remove them from their perilous 
Bttnation. Until that hoar he never believed so much strength dwelt in his frame. 
Bat a was there, though unused and unappreeiatr l And soui all of us there lies 
a muAitier man than we have ever shown ourselves to be. And only through faith 
Ma rais mightier be bom. What wovld the pilot be able to do for the marinets 
who visit our coasts, if he had no confidence in his powers? The brave philan* 
thropists, who have wiped from our statute books so many of the Draconian laws, 
who have roused the nation to a full sense of existii^ evils, and saw them swept 
away, and who hi nuunfold ways have blessed and strengthened ns, were oolv neo, 
as we are; but by the power of faith they grew into giants and pei^armea their 
labour. And by faith m the ultimate triumph of tnith and justice, we also may 
achieve victories — the weakest of us may achieve victories. Look not then ui youj: 
own weakness, but keep your eye fixed upon the HajcsU of Tratht and the Euudy 
Glory of Justice, and alt hough you do not lead, but only take a part in the strue, 
stiU keep a great heart, and think that 

" Confidenoe is conqueror of men ; victorious both over them and in them. 
The iron will of one stout heart shall make a thousand aoail; 
A. liwble dwarf, daiutlesdy lesdved, will torn the tids or battle^ 
And raUy to a nobler stiife the giants that had fled." 
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marriaul: witji a j)i:L;i:ASED \viit/s sister. 

Our readers have doubtless lieard and read somewhat of tlie vexed question 
ikhether it may, or may not, without great oJTencc to heaven, be written in our 
siaiiite-book that a man abaU be permitted to marry his deceased wife's sister, 
and as we are bU likely to bear, through the efforts of the society — ^through the 
Mnsoos of priests, and through the press, a great deal more about it, we 
proj)0?e, as briefly ns possible, to state v. Ii.it the question is, ubeii stripjjcd of 
all the nonsense and bigotry with which it lias been iincstrd, nnd to showliow 
it has been uiude to assume such large proportions. Our r< iiders are of course 
awne that, so far as the House of Commons is couccrucd, it has over and over 
again settled the dispute by passing a bill to icj^alisesuch roairiages ; the hiteh 
is with the House of Lords, for, liy that House, the bill has been, and we are 
certain will be iignin, rejcelcd. Their Lonlsliips liave undertaken to preserve 
this British nation " from tlie open sin of such niairiati;cs/' and will insist upon 
maintaining the fuilesi obedience to Divine law." Tliat, at least, is the 
assumption which th<^ proceed upon, but, with all due rcspecti we hope to be 
fjt-elv pardoned for not believing it. The fact is that in this case, as in that 
of tlie Jews and several others, the Ix>rds have a favourable opportunity, 
without incurrinir threat danger, of asserting that tliey are the law-makers — 
t)te nctnal fjovernorsof this modern I'ngland. In oUlen times, their ancestors 
were vi-ry brave, if not iit asserting this in theory, yet in maintaining it in 
practice. They amended, rejected, and even ignored, the existence of bills 
and ekdms, without manifesting the slightest regard to whether many or few 
were interwted in their success. They faced and battled with the monetary 
and any powerful class without respect of person*? — but now their courage has 
departed, and like M't-^oj) the highwuynmu, who amused himself in prison by 
torturuig Wits and «pi(U r>, " beeausc he w.is no longer free to torture nu n and 
womeu," so iheir Lordbhips luxiu'iatc in turluriug tsomc one, uud they inva- 
riably fix upon those who have only a few friends. The weaker they are, the 
less eompnuctiou is felt by their T^ordships in refusing them justice. Only let 
them know that the nation will not take sulKcient interest in the question to 
grow angry, and it is certain that, however just in itself, their T>ordsliI|)s will not 
grant the request. They will reject, and still rt juct, in order to display llieir 
power. But, like men who beat their wives, aud all other cowards, directlv a 
ftiong opponent rises up, although they may strike once for shame's sake, 
Voi.n, 0 
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they immediately after grant nil which baa been iibkcd, and thus obtain a pro- 
loDgatiou of the power through which to tortnre thow who are weak. 

But even the Lords are compelled, if not carelnlly and logically to xeason 
snch matters out, then ot kast to propose somethiup^ which wears the garb of 
reason, in order to just ify tlirir procmlingj'. Tliry have done so in tlii« rase — 
to justify tlipir decision tl-.ry m^fi' thc"1)iviiio I.:n^>"— tttat tlifv iirc '* boninl 
** to maintain llic laws ol dod ' against ail innovatois, aiul " dart' not s<inrtion 
" proceftliags which involve a denial of the Soveriguty of (iod." Lookinj? 
llifough the debates U|Xin this subject, we have been astonished at the large 
measure of verbal piety a peer of th( n abn can cram into a short speech, and 
at llif small amount of exact knoulr(lt;c they have of the actual contents of 
the Bible. It is quite evident that " the Scriptui^es" were not much reail in 
the schools they went to, or that their nu-mories are weaker than the average 
of men. Those debates arc crowd* il with inaccuracies and false reasonings— 
from beginning to end there is nothing but absurdity, contradiction, fabe 
quotations, and conclusions at war with the premisses from which they were 
presumed to be deduced. 

But wliat " lc>:t«i of Scripture" n\v thty upon which the peers rely if 
Gentle reader, be patient, and learn that our peers do not rely upon " text^/'* 
but upon " Canons." It is not the Bible, so much as the Church, which has 
spoken upon this matter ; and, therefore, fdthongh we are all incapable of dis* 
covering any texts in which snch marriages are prohibited, still we shouki 
believe that Arcldiishop Parker foiuid them, and eonscquently we must piously 
believe what the Church lias said, Tlie Bishop of 1 acIcc dealt very plaiidy 
when ho said — -Our Church in llie 99th Canon has pronounced flnxe 
marriages, which it is now souc^ht to leLcalise, to be 'prohibited by the ia\\> of 
"*God* — to this grave decision i I appears to me to be the duty of everj' 
" churchman to bow with rpverence." Yes, in the 99th Canon we are supplied 
with a list of persons, with whom we must not marry, bi Lnnninr; with the law 
that—" \ roan may not marry his j^randmother." In tlie list we have also 
that n " man may not marry his wife's pilfer," and thni* so far as Cnnon law 
is concerned, it is quite clear that the marriage is illegal ; but who made the 
Canon law ? 

In mercy to our readersj we abstain from discussing that question, for 
were we to enter into it, we should be compelled to bring forward a body of 
witnesses long since well covered w ith dust ; bulky treatises from which' no 

human mortal can tret anythinir but nervousness, word? niul monnshino. 
They lell of oertniTi Apostolirnl ( anon in wlii<»h thf<?e marriages were for- 
bidden, but when, and by whom these Caucus wen? written nobody knows. 
Home says they were ■'compiled about the middle of the fourth century ;** 
others declare for their earlier origin, but why debate their antiquity when they 
have no authority? If we cannot tell who wrote them, why trouble ourselves 
about tliem, save ns antiques which may please but not ndc ns ? The Lords 
adhere to theui in parent faith, lint are quite itrnorant of their contents. We 
do not doubt that they know no more of theiu than they learnt from some 

auotations made in modem books, for had they really known their contents, 
hey would never have behaved so unwisely as to cite them as authorities. 
Por instance, the prohibition goes no farther than tliis, that the man who 
married his deceased wife's sister *' ithoU not he othmtlfil aumny the clergy*'* 
So tlnit the prohibition by these Cauon-^ is not f^r nrral but special. If, how- 
ever, we dip into tlrem a b't tie sleeper, ^rp find other prohibitions which the 
Lords wot not of. In Canon i (i (Labbi) it ia set forth that " A man who 
«* since his baptiMa his bwa mamed twice, is thereby rendered incapable of 
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*' fiUing the office ol Deacon, Presbyter, and Bishop, and cannot he admitted 
amongst the sacerdotal hody." In the Tcry next Canon wc hnd that '* he 
" who maiTies a widow 19 thereby mcapucitated for entering upon any sacred 
office." And in Canon S5, it is declared that "Of those who have been admitted 

"to the clerical office unmarried, wc ordain that the readers and singers only, 
*'may, if they will, marry." So that those Apostolic Canon?, if adhered to, 
would sweep thousands out of the Churcli, and it \<< quite fair to incjnire why 
they should be cited as Absolute authorities in one iustan(M$, antl so scornfully 
rejected in the others ? 

If thdr Lordships would but condescend 4o devote some portion of the 
time they generally fnnl it so hard to kill, to th<^ task of studying the history of 
the various Councils at which raanv of the rules, now known a? Canons, were 
established, they would speedily, and for «hanic saki . pnss the bill or decline 
to justifv their Tefn«f\l. Bishop Blomfiekl ((uofcd froni the report of pro- 
ceedings at the Council of Eliberis in Spain — a ( ouncil supposed to have been 
held awut a.b, 805 — a proof that it denonneed such marriages — and the House 
was evidently highly gi-ntitit d by the quotation. We admit that his Lordship 
quoted correctly enough, but what authority had that Council ? It was com- 
posed of nineteen Spanish Bishops, and we are curious to learn how they 
l\rranic possessed of authority to legislate f.r all time and all nations. Bnt, 
iudccd, altliough the Bishop cited their proceedings, he would not accept them 
as a whde. For instancei it was enjoined bv one of the Canons (33) of 
this Council that all Bishops and other officers of the Church who were married 
should live as though they were single, "should cease to beget children," and 
if any practically opposed this Canon, they were to be expelled from the m\m- 
ber of the clergy. Why not teach that society must be bound by tltat Canon 
as well as by the other ? And if reason is to be permitted to reject one why 
not to rgect otliers? Obviously, their Lordshios have been dealing with 
dangeroQS weapons — ^with two-ejj^ swords which wound themselves aa well 
as their opponente, but remembenng that they know nolhinp: of the arsenal 
from whence they were drawn, we pardon tlieir icniorance and smile at their 
folly. Yet it is strange that in the llou;r of Lords, in a land where "the 
Bible and nothing but the Bible is absolute," wc should hear so much about 
ancient Canon law. It strikes us that for a people which professes so much, 
the Bible should be taken as the sole guide by all orthodox men." If this 
were done, then these marriages would be recognised as perfectly legal, for, 
instead of Moses, or any other Hebrew or Greek " Sacred Writer " opposing 
them, they po^'itiYely ap])rove; and heun' the eonclusioii that while professing 
to " maintain the law of ( iod," the Tcers oppose what they call the " Word 
of God." TlTcy cry aloud for obedience to " the Bible," and place the Caiiou 
law above it, so that we are compelled to question either their sanity or 
honesty, or it may be we should only question their knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures ; for it must be acknowledged that in common with the majority of men 
of position and antliority, they display a lamentable ignorance of wliat i^, and 
what is not tan^lit in tliem. They remind m of the GrecV?, in tlic age of 
Socrates, who were so eager to preserve IVoui corruption the ancient teaching 
about the Gods, iuid yet were profoundly ignorant of what that teaching was 
— or the Hebrews, in the times of the later Flolemics— equally anxious and 
equally ignorant. Could they but siunmon courage to read those treatises and 
poems, with the «ame attention that they rend a modern comedy, we cannot 
but believe that the resnlts wonld be aflvantagcons to all, as well as power- 
ful to preserve themselves from many absurd courses of action. P, W. P. 
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TIIK KMSTKMK OF GOO^J VlilOUl AlUiUM hxN T. 

lllAT wliifli is known l»y |)biloiU|»l!( r n . tlif ;ii -iiiiniit ti jn 'mn, lliioiii^Ii 
which the r\iiiteiK'c of Uod is (iciuonstralecl, is piu* ly mctai>hysical, aiul 
canuot be adequately conceived or cotnprchcuded by any, ^avc those who have 
accustomed themselves to abstract thinking. All the treatises in which it has 
been fully developed are particularly dry to the ordinar}- reader, and abstruse 
even for those who have devoted sonic eonsidi raUlc portion of their time to 
the study of the higher forms of logic. The authors deal larfi^cly, or even 
solely with the subtle creations of the brain — never turning to the bodies and 
forms which abound in uiiitcriul nature. Indeed, and as n rule, they treat all 
mere material forms as too coarse to serve, even as counters, in an argument 
that finds all its facts and evidences within the realm of Thought, The men 
who reason thus, declare that eyes tuul cari are in no way necessary to enable 
them to work out their ronrhipion, till they neei! is the habit of reflection 
upon tlic iniu r plienoiacna of niimi — tlic deeper habits of thought whieli 
enable a uiuii to retire within himself; and from out of the inner consciousn^ 
of existence, they proceed step by step to evolve the idea of God. They 
accept the fact of their own existence as the primary and fundamental truth ; 
they accept that existence as limited, imperfect, and contingent ; nnd from 
this they argue calmly onward to the couclusiou that a " Self-fxistcnt " is the 
grand necessity of the I niverse, without which, all must sink into the mere 
semblance of a dream. Their great point seems to be the impossibility of 
oonceiviog a condition, of which it could be tndy said, *' there is nothing 
"existing!" We wish not to deny that this is a strong point. Eorhow 
shall we conceive of a state, when all that now is, has ceased in every sense 
to be, not merely ns regard;^ its present form and combination of atoms, but 
in its elemental and csi>eulial parts ? 

Thus this ap 'm'i argument is purely abstract, and deals with a world out- 
side that of sensatiott. To nnderstand it fttrly, ve must recognise the fact 
that our life is passed not merely in one, but in two worlds — that is, tlu- 
life of those who have begun to think is so passed. There is the world of 
natural objects, in which we c'timnte things by their weight, colour, size, or 
sweetness — a world in which the objects are perpetually changing, some in- 
creasing in those properties for whi<?h wc value them, while others are decreas- 
ing. There is in this world of sensible forms, a perpetual going to and fro 
— a flux and reflux, and whflc we are intent npon it, the change goes on. 
With this world wc nrc in regular communication through the agency of the 
senses — they are onr spies nnd infnnners, they suhtv nyul report, ami of nil the 
varied changes and transfonnalions, they are our only means of inlbnuntiou 
aud knowledge. True it is, that at times these spies and reporteirs lead us 
astray through their false perceptions, as in the distance and size of the stars, 
and so on ; still, through the combined operation of the Senses and Experience 
we are enabled to correct the en-ors, and thus still to depend upon what thoy 
report as a general rule. We rpcoijnisc them ns om- best guides in this world 
of objects, but do not assert their absolute infallibility. 

But we have to do with another world, with what is called the spiritual 
tuuTerse, in which abstract ideas alone exist, and in which we know nothing 
of cuiu K te space, or weight, or colour. In this second and menlid world all 
the relations are of a new and higher character, and it is tin re alonp that 
freedom rrally dwells. This tlir world of mind— the worhl of iiU as, the 
world of spiritual Ibrms, the world wherein soul comuiuuicates with soul, ancl 
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n-r have to lament that — althouirh miirh has hmi (lou<-— n*^ vet, laiiauuae but 
impcrltxtly servisi to l»otly lorlh its conceplioui*. >iOue but a lew great minds 
have succeeded iu popukrisiug the thoughts and ideas of this iuuer, purer and 
greater life. It is only in frflgments that its discoveriesi hopes and conoeptioiis 
arc difTused abroad. To that life there is neither Space or Time, for all is 
infinite and williout boiuuls. In tlie pliysical body wc arc (.•liained to rarlh, 
and limited, but not so in the mental world, for the mind knows un innst( r. as it 
knows no boundary lino of the Univi'r>;C — it soars alofl, expands its win^s, 
and dwells at its pleasine in Eternal Sunshine. Wc create and recreate witli- 
Cfut hindiaooe^ and, although in the daily round of things, we aie environed by 
those who act nu nnly, utgustly, immediately that we retire within oniselTes, we 
mentally contemplate a condition wherein justice and love hold sway, and in 
which vFc pxpfcisc our powers oidy to elevate and ennoble. It is in this mental 
world that the n priori Teasomr works — he falls back from the external to his own 
inteniul world, his own consciousness of existence has for him tbemost immediate 
certitude for castuig away all other data and proof; ht-i " construes the Uni- 
"verse" out of that alone, and finds the most absolute evidence that God 
exists in this* that himself exists, and that he cannot conceive the non-exist- 
ence of a being who \^ conceived in the human mind, that is — whon morn plainly 
stated, — *• Man exists and io capable of roncoiving a Being gi o'^^f'i' else 
" in the Universe — thccforc such a Being aiust exist ;" anil it is concluded 
that having once looked at the matter in this light, having thus grappled in 
thought with tliis great problem, the reflective mind ever after incapacitated 
for conceiving the Universe as being without a creating, sustaining, and 
govfming God. 

It will bp pcrcri\*cd thai this Rvstrm and prf»uni'"d jiroof rests upon the 
two-fold assumption — 1. That wc really exist; J . 'J hat our ideas must have 
an objective reality. The latter is an assumption, which from its veir nature 
lies beyond the range of proof, and consequently ca?i only bo treated as em- 
fiiricnl. It has no value in an argument, but on\v vh» rp faith rules without 
regard to demonstration. The fonnor "that we rcnily exist," is r.ccoptrd as 
beyond dispute, save by those who lovr debate and m Iio dwell in the world of 
wonls. We raise no objrolion to its being postidatt d n a fact of consciousness, 
but once admitted, the a priori rcnsoncr thus proceedf : — If we acknowledge the 
real existence of any single person, of any object, cither a rock, a flower, or a 
star, no matter what the object may be, we must follow up that admission with 
another, / e., that ///.-/v i.s ftor.icfliing fr/tlc/t f.r'sl'i pprr^mnhj. And for tin? 
obviou'S reason that all which exists must cither br pclf-cxi^lrnt or cau-t d — it 
must either be what it is, colcly in virtue of some internal self-originating 
power, or must have bcrn called into existence by some creating power external 
to itself. If the latter be the fact, (hen we are compelled to view it as con- 
tingent existence— as existing subordinntely, and as having some cause which 
has i f \et been reached by our reason. Looking into ourselves — fall n^ 
baek within our own minds, we become con'^cious that our existence is contin- 
gent; wc feel til :i' we have not originated onrsclvc?;— liavc not caused our 
own physical, mcntjtl, or moral being to rise from out of nothingness, into its 
present indivi<lnality ; and hence the oonclusion that outside ourselves exists 
the Couse of our l^eing. But that Cause, this school of rcasoncfs declare, 
must be neec?«:an — must ciist by Xccessify. Onr own TcinT is contingent, 
VaU Ihc Can^^r of onr "Heinr^ mnst'exi^t necessarily and unnondition dlv. Or if 
i( were ^hown the Cause of our P>cing were nl>o contingent, then the mind 
refusing to rest satistied with the secondary, woukl proceed higher until it had 
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lixed upon the Absolute and Uuconditioued Cause ot ^Ul, or what in philo- 
sophic language is caUed, the Necessary Existence. 

It win be welt forour raukn to note thatAtheists andTheittsaieaKke so iSur 
agreed. It is admitted by both, that something roust have existed from all 
eternity, and that this must ci^oy an uncaused esdstence. Nor is it possibK^ to 
avoid making this admission, miles*^ we faVc rrfti^c in Hm* fuost perfert 
Idealism. "Hut. with this arknowlcged, they (ravel no furtlier together ; for 
while one asserts that Matteu its that which has alojie existed from all eternity, 
the other sdfirms the eternal existence of Intelligsnce, as a Being, coupled 
with the existence of matter, void and formless, uotfl operated upon by The 
Eternal Mind. 

But the philosophic a priori rcasoneis acknowledge that this part of their 
arcrtimeut onlv n-ocsso fnr n=? to demonstrate the existence of a necessar\- , self- 
exislt lit, uncaused En riTv. V> hnt that entity is they inquire and answer in 
other wayi). So far they ^cek only to establish the existence of a creating 
power, flrom whom has jproeeeded ell we see aronnd us ; a power ontelde our- 
selves, and obviously existing without the conditions which Imiit our own being 
and faculties. 

Dr. J?amnel Clarkr is usually spoken of a- f!ic author of this arjjumeut ; 
but althou^dk his r^reat work is properly consulted by all those v\ ho wi'^h to 
comprehend the question, the honoiu- of having orij^inated this mode of proot 
must be conceded to others. It is as old as thcTeaas, and was adopted from 
^g;yp^ by Plato. Dr. Chu'ke found every part of his argument scattered 
through the literature of ages, and his great merit consisted in the care w i(h 
which he collected, and the skill with wliich he arranged and illustrated il.^ 
various })oiiits. lie anijilified ideas which, by Plato and others, were uttered 
in a form too eoudensed for general comprehension. For instance. Plato l>oth 
in "The Republic/' and in his *' Phoedrus," speaks of God as " the principle 
" of principles/' as " the ultimate of human thought/' as well as " the source 
*' of all our ideas." He says in the latter work, *' Id this transition (the souQ 
" contemplates justice, contemplates wisdom, contemplates science, not that 
"wherein enters clinnge, not that which showj. ii?e]f difTcreiif in the different 
" objects which we arc pleased lu call beings, but science as it exists in that 
** which is called Being in the higher sense.'* It belongs to the soul to 
conceive the universal, that is to say, tluii which is the diversity of 
ssnsations, can be comprehendetl under a "rational unity." This is the 
remembrance of what the soul has seen during its " journey in the train 
of deity." when disdaining what we improperly call "beings, it looked 
upwards lo the only true beinir " In " The ' Republic " he says, '' At 
"the extreme limit of the intellectual world is tlit idta of the good, which 
«• is perceived with diflSculty, but, in fine, cannot be perceived without con- 
" eluding that it is the source of all that is beautiful and good." And this 
Good is God, according to the Christian theories. Thus Plato makes God to 
be the necessarily exist« nt — the iirst and last in thoii^^ht, and the source, also, 
of all our ideas ; and, to his mind, it pccrnrd clear that man as man must con- 
ceive a self-existent, so, also, he cannot conceive a greater beint? than really 
exists, and, consequently, that as a God, as "greatest of ail, ' has been coii- 
oeived by all races and nations, we must hence say that His existenoe is thus 
proven as a necessity in the universe, the thought of which cannot be dispensed 
with. 

But Dr. Clarke found the whole matter ^rtated with greater clearness in a 
treatise of St. Amsllm, called the " Proalogion ; or, an iUlocution conoermng 
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** the Existrnrc of God." Tii thai work, Aiisclni says, "Even the tool is con- 
** viiiceil that there exists, in liis cuiucpliou, something tlian which nothing 
" greater can be conceived, surely that, than which a greater cauuot be con- 
*'oetfed, cannot exist in the intellect alone/' Of coone, this is the veiy 
"sorely" that needs demonstration, it is that point in the argument where a 
flaw wfll prove fatal, where exact reasoning calls loudly for proof, but calls in 
vain, for the evidence is not advanced. Ansclm, liowever, goes on in his third 
chapter to reason, "Tliat God cannot be conceived not to exist;" but, uufor- 
tuiiately, although he supplies all the moderns with their forms of stating the 
difficulty, he does not solve the problem, any better than he soWed it in the 
preceding section ; he insists that " Everything else which exists besides God 
"can be conceived not f xl^t. God alone, therefore, of all things, of all 
" t hinges has bein^^' in th« tnn st sense, and, consequently, in tlic highesf 
*• degree. VTlw, ilicrefore, has the fool ^nid in his heart, there is no God? 
'* since it is su manifest to an iutcUigcut mind, that, of all tilings, His existence 
*' is the highest reality.'* 

The puiin way of stating this argument is this, "man can oonoeive a God» 
therefore there must be a God but how the conclusion hangs upon the pre- 
miss, we are wholly at a loss to discover. Nothing can be surer than this* 
ihr\t \vi^ ra!f conceive of many beings who have no real existence. Elves and 
iairu's have played a remarkable part in legend and -oun-, and their existence 
was vouched by the best iuformcil among men — shuii uc say, that therefore, 
the)r realljr existed as tangible forms ? If, as the a priori reasouers declare, " all 
** that is in the intellect, IS also in real existence," then Plato's doctrine is 
correct, and we should teaoh *^that our minds are mirrors, in which God 
" reflects the verities of the imiversc." If, as they "ay, we cannot conrcivf 
auythiug which has no outward existence — objectivity — ihcn it wil! folluw 
that our minds are not creative, but only receptive ; a conclusion wiucii does 
Tioknoe to all that the history of art and sdence teaches of the mode of 
progress among mankind. We can conceive what does not already exist ; 
and we do not conceive aU that exists. Our fa( ulties are creative, as well as 
receptive ; and we can proceed by synthesis as well as by analysis. 

And the other pomt, that " wc cannot conceive the tio/i-e,miv//C€ of God,** 
considered as the iufiiute iiilt lllueuee, must be spoken of in the same way. 
The proof is before us m the Uve^ of men who have lived without oonceime 
Hie existence. And if the dogmatic assertion be ventured upon, that althou^ 
they said this, they still conceived Ilim, we fall back upon the observation, 
that when men afford u ^ , i(U nee of their honesty in their readiness to suffer 
for their non-belief of pojHilar ideas, wo have as good reason for believing them 
sincere, as others who sullVr as martyrs for a Christian creed. 

Aud is it not cowardly to attack the honesty — to attempt a destruction of 
the reputation of men, instead of advancing evidence to prove the falsity of 
their reasoning ? We confess that we are not iable to conceive the universe as 
without God ; we find it wholly beyond our power to conceive this goodly frame 
to be without a mind, but certainly uot as looked at from the ri priori point 
nl view. Wc can look through nature up to God, but wc cannot sec God 
within ourselves, as unconnected with a knowledge of our physical existence 
and of nature. And we hold it to be wholly false to teach that we have any 
knowledge derived solely from the independent operation of the mind. The 
whole argument is a delusion, a mere logical progress, which begins with 
words, and ends the same. We may speak of it with respect as affordini:: n^ 
a kiud of framework for other arguments, or as a kind of mathematical system 
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which will be of value when we deal with the materials which lie jiround us, 
mifl which are clcnieuf'! in the proof tliat Cod exists. JUit by k-ch' it is 
valueless, nrtd when it is earned beyond " tlie proof of a necessarily existent 
being," and k spoken of as uufolding to us the nature and character of that being, 
we ooodude In the words of Lord Brougham, in relation to Dr. darke, tbat— 
"It is tmly astonishing to find so profound a thinker actually supposing thai 
*' lie can deduce from the proposition ' that a self-existent being must have 
" * existed from all time,' this other proposition that, * therefore, this being must 
"'he iuliniiely wise,' and tluit 'lie must of necessity be a being of iutinite 
** * goodness, justice, and truiii, and all othei- moral perfections.' " Such are 
the QODctusions deduced ; but as before building it Is necessaiy to oollect the 
bttiUling materials, so, here also, facts must be collected before any saoh 
chaFBcierisations can be deduced; but as facts outside of ourownoinsciou^ncss 
are repudiated by tliis scliool, wc reject their conclusions as QO|npoven, andUieir 
system as valueless for acbieviug its proi)Osed end. 

P. w. r. 



MR. SPURGEON AND HIS DOCTRINES. 

We propo-*p ill this and the s\ieeeedinj^ paper, to examine the doctrines taiijjht 
by Mr. Spurgeon, and in tlint it must be coiirt sscd, a p:reat difliculty awaits u^. 
At first sight, and taking his own words, it would a]»pear quite easy to nUiLe 
these briefly and clearly, bnihn\ ing l eadhis sermons somewhatearefoUy through, 
we find it exceedingly difficuli to state whether he is a Calvanist, or a Free 
•'Salvation through Faith Christian," whether he belongs to the new or the 
old b'n^hts, or whether hi^ doctrines do or do not embrace all the points insisted 
upon in all tlie modern ninf ancient schools of ilieolog^y. ft must bo confessed 
that the same <iiilieuUy oecMis in connection with all the modern orthodox 
christian preachers, for eitlicr they cannot comprehend the old divisional lines 
— cannot understand the various doctrines with their shadowy divisional 
lines, or else they axe in <loubt which is the roost worthy of support, and hence 
the fact that thev oecasio!in!lv ns<' iheni all. .Afanv of them «?hrink from tlie 
liberal uw of "eteitial damnation," as (•al('iilai( d to shock tiie tender sensi- 
bilities of their congregations, they hesiUil<> aiiont repeating the sayings of 
the old divines in relation to tliis subject, and endeavour to convey the idea of 
** retribution " in the most softened form that speech will pt^rmit. For this 
they are praised by many, but we praise them not. In this wc agree with Mr. 
Spnrgeon, nml argue that if they believe ii to br frnr, tlu; less sugar they use 
about it the heller. Kither ii should be plainly Innghl or jilninly repudiated. 
Many of them arc Calvinisis by profession, but their jireaching is contrary to 
their articles. It is very ])ioperly argucfl tlint the Vust^yites arc acting very 
dishonourably in eating the bread of the Church, while denying alike its 
authority and articles. We are not blind to the fact that they have a great 
number of jcsnitieal arguments and nimlogies with whii li io justify thcinselves, 
but all these are special, and as they eonld not be aduiittod in any court of 
law, they must be rejected in the court of morals. Rut we see no tliflerence 
between them and the Dissenters who eat tlte bread of Calvinistie endow- 
ments, and then directly viobt^, in the sermons they preach, the articles they 
have signed. Many of our TTnitarian preachers hold hard by Baptist endow- 
ments, and arc in tiial |inrlieidar no belfer than the Puseyites. In opposition 
to their views they countenance doctrines which they know to be untrue, and 
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to tfmt t.wtcut arc i vcn move I'ondcniiuiblf ilian tlic Dthcis, tor (la v liavi: moie 
ligUt. The^= plead liiaL this i:j done in all sects, aud selectiu"' the Churclt oi' 
Engkuid as the chief offender, they inquire if more than one-half her inrome 
la not derived from Cntholic endowmenU ? Mr. Spurgeoii, very justly, deals 
severely with this dass ; he repudiates si^ch conduct, and makes it liis boa^^t 
tlmt ho preaches bnlflly out thr doctrines of his church. We give him credit 
tor doing so, and uiore thnii tlint, we give liim credit for pirnehing the doctrines 
of all the churches. He does not take the bread of one, and then dUapprovc 
the peculiar doctrines upon which it rests — ^he preaches them in turn witn the 
doctrines of all others. Nay, he is so very lilKiral, that he preaches even the 
Hindoo Creed and many other creeds, of which, however, wc do not accuse 
him of having having any distinct knowledge. TTe prenches them without 
knowiuL'' what they are. There is one passai^c in his sermon on " Election*,'* 
%vhicb contains the very words found iu the Vedns, in relation to the Exlstcucc 
of God, and of all facing in Him before the worlds were made. 

The chief points innsted upon in Mr. Spurgeon's sermons Bve " Eternal 
Tonnents,'* and " Klection by Grace," and these are treated as coarsely as 
hmguagc will permit. We may assert with confulcnee that if tliis G:entlcninn 
v,>-rf thoroughly convinced that in all space there is no hell, his lirst earnest 
iieart-felt prayer to God woultl 1)6 that one should be got ready, and his first 
offer of service would be to render all the assistance in his power to make it a 
huge one. He positively revels in the task of painting human souls in torment, 
and succeeds, if it can be deemed success, alike in idnrming the ignorant, and 
dis^ii-tini: the intellcclnal. If ever lie touclies npon true elofjnenee, it is when 
describing Jhe aphony nf souls burning in cverlastiiif,' fire, nud, as he says, for 
ever, and still for ever. In a sermon upon " The Inunulability of God," he 
dwells upon this theme as though it were the most glorious to which a human 
being could direct his attention. Ko opens with declaring that the ]iroper 
study of God's <'leet is God, and srfs foi tli that there h none so refreshing. 
But the cncat jny <»f the Christian in this study is iu the discovery that God 
is immutable, that Wc cannot change. No matter whn* niny occur ITf" cannot 
change, cannot alter his course. *' ITc is uncluingi il in his wi>dom ; lie 
" knows as much now as ever, neither raoic or le?s ; lie has the same con- 
"summatc skill, and the same infinite forc'castings. He is undmnged, 
'* blessed lie his name, in his juAtin . ' This is the grcatcijt source of the 
believer's strenf^tli, and his source of joy lies iu the fact that " the promises" 
cannot hut bi fnlfined. Kverything that (Jod has ])romiscd sTiall be brought 
to pass, and, conse(|UciUly, doidits cannot reasonably bo enltrtained. Ibit 
what of the tht't'alniiny'i / Air. ^pnrgcon wants immutable things, aud, 
eonseqncntly, cannot conceive that those ran possibly be changed. Nay, if 
there was a possibility of change, he would say " farewell Scriptures!" for to 
him they could no longer prove a source of satisAiction. To onr minds, 
however, if his views are correct, Ihcrf is great need of a ehanijc ; a!id when 
our readers liavc )uc(litate(l the loliowing passai,n; from this (li-.cour.se, wc 
believe they, too, will feel that Mr. Spurgeon stands alone iu the infamy of 
glorying that a change cannot be wnmght. He says — " If every promise stands 
*• fast, and every oath of the covenant is fulfilled, hark thee, sinner !— mark the 
** word — hear the death-knell of thy r^rnal hopes ; see the fuu<iral of thy 
" fle<»li!v tnislings. Kvery threatening of G' !. a< well as every promi^f* "ihall 
"be fnltilled. Talk of decrees! f will iell \ou of a decree: * He that 
*• * bclicveth not shall be damned.* lhat is a dc( icc, nud a statute that can 

• New I'ark .Stretsl I'ulpit, Nv. 11-2, 
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" never change. Be as good as vou please, be as moral as you can, be as 
'* honest as you will, walk as uprightly ns you may, — there stands the 

" anchangeable threatening : • He that bclievcth not shall be damned.' What 
"sayest thou to that, moralist? Oli, thou wishest thou couldst alter i(, and 
*• say, * He llmt does not le{i<l a ' ' 'y life shnll be flamned.' That will be 
** true; but il docs not say so. U savs, ' He tlial lidiovctli not.' Here is 
" the stouc of stumbling, and the rock uf oliViu t: ; but you cannot aller it. 
" Xoa must heHeve or be damned, saith the Bible; and marky that threat 

of Ood ts as unchangeable as God himadf. aViid when a thousand years 
" of hflll^S torments shal! have passed away, you shall look ou high, and see 
** ^rritten in burniu"^ 1 it is of fire, * 11c that believeth not !>linU he damned.* 
*• * But, Lord, I (ltd tlaniucd.' Nevertheless it says * shall he still. .\nd 

when a million ages have rolled away, and you arc exhausted by your 
*' paius and agonies, you shall turn up your ^ imd still read ' SHALL BE 

* DAMNEB,' unchanged, unaltered. And when you shall have thought 
*' that eternity must have spun out its last thread — that every particle of that 
*' which wr rail efernitv, must have run out, vou ?<hull still .s< c It written up 
•Mhcre, '^^11.\I L Bli DAMNKD.' Saul ur lu-t Inilv that this mau 
luxuriates in paiuLiug pictures of damnation — that if he believed there were 
no hell he would pray to have one prepared ? And it is with this, as part of 
his eonception of the future, that ne is thankful God cannot change ! What 
else is that hut glorying iu the horrors !ic has piled up in this terribly elo- 
quent passage ? What was his state of mind when he con( ei\ cd and worked 
out that idea ? Had he ever given one moment to rational thought in rela- 
tion to tlic universe and the links by which mau is bound to God X \Vc will 
contidently answer, — Never. 

For if this were true, if this picture of what shall he, were literally exact 
then, taken in conncetiou with other parts of his theoiy — ^that they who are 
preserved from such misery are so, not by their own effcnts, hut Uuoii^h God 
who workcth in them — itwottld become hijn and us to say as little as possible 
about it. Tf \\v believed it, with all ihc leirible ideas necessarily nssoeiatcd with 
it, we should Uvad Liu'ough life as though we were iu possession of some fearful 
secret revealed by the Furies, and in sacred silence would we move amongst 
mankind; for without we were animated by the fiendish desire of poisoning 
the few moments of earthly happiness possible to the doomed, we could not 
tell them of their fate. Neither could we conceive of any place of happiness. 
How can the f( w l)c liiippy whilr consriou-i of the fael t'liat sneli aiinuics arc 
eiuluretl b^ countless millions ?—iiovv iiapny when conscious that through the 
immntabihty of God this agony caonot be ended or niodilied ? Were wc 
in the Spurgeon-faith, upon this point we shonld deem ourselTes the most 
mlierable of beings, and in place of looking with hope and joy into the Future, 
our prayer should be fcr nimihilation. Let us be for ever blotted out of a 
universe in which llir rv of agony will '><^ the dominant sound. 

There are numcroub passages iu those sermons eqnally disgusliug aud 
equally arrogant, Aud with all due respect for the opinions of others, we are 
compelled to believe that no man who talks thus really believes half what he 
says. Wc do not say that he stands up and repeats these sentences, feding 
within liinisclfat the moment, that lie h ultcrhig, deliberately promul^ting, a 
falsehood, hut wc do say that he w ho revels as ^Ir. Sptirgeou vfvr^ in painting 
such pictures, who can shout out to his uonL(re;<ation, as tlion<rh "/azinK nnon a 
man m tbe names : "See how his tongue hangs from between his blistered 

» New Piik 8tra«t Pulpit, Nq. 1, (Xho iinljc* aud cHpitais wo liia oira.) 
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" bp- ; how n excoriate? aud burns fhe root oi' his mouth;*'* who can Liilk 
rtboui ' the damued jingling the buiuuig irons of their torments,'* has never 
really sat down to concdre and contemplate the state of things he pictures. 
He morelj lepeats, in a stronger form, the old articles, but has never thought 
theni out for himself, or cslimatcd them as waking realities. If it were true, 
and we all realised it as tru» , thai in tlif Universe there will ever be such 
agonv, the sweetest cup that tbrtuuc cuuld put to our lips would have poison 
in it. We arc not made of rock or iron, and llicre is not one in;ni in a 
million who can refuse to aid when he Anoics thai they who have applied are 
in real distress. The man who refuses his sympathy and assistance, does so 
through the excuse thai Ihry who have asked are not in any groat need. But 
excuses here would be useless, and hence joy coidd not exist. 

When men deal very liberally with ** lull fire and a seething brimstone 
*' daranation," we naturally inquire what arc tlieir opinions about their own 
future. Arc they in any " danger of coming to tliis place of tormcui ? '* Have 
they any thought that the agonies they lu&uiiate in painting will ever be 
sluied by themselves? In Mr. Spurgeon's case there seems to be no doubt. 
He declares that he is in no danger. There arc some weak men wlio have not 
enttTfd into the councils of the Eternal, but (lie New Park Street preacher is 
riot of that uinnljei- — he knows that lie is safe, that he is to hold a very lii^di 
plact iu heaven, and that Ihtre in blcssetiness he will occasionally be favoured 
** with a sight of the damned rolling in the fires of hell." lie is perfectly 
secure upon this point, and considerably proud of it : he frequentqf dwdb 
upon it in his discourses, and boldly says, ** See 1 you miserable sinner, see, 
" beic stands a redeemed, saved, glorified man ; sec, and vjiiidy will you gnash 
" your te<.'th," Jn his "open air discourse," upon " Heaven and Hell," he 
informed hi'^ congregation that he shoidd soon be with Abraham. " Soon, 
" this voice will jievcr be strained again ; boou these lunus will never have to 
exert themseWes beyond their power ; soon this brain snail notberadcedfor 
" thought ; but I shall sit at the banquet table of God — yea, I shall recline 
•* upon the bosom of Abraham, and be at case for ever." That dash about 
the " lungs used beyond their power " was very effective, but why care for 
human applause when so secure of " In avt n ami Abraham's bosom '* r Aud 
this was not an exceptional sermon — nor is liie passage we have quoted in any 
sense stronger than are those in which he speaks of his security whien preaching 
upon this theme. He frequently says of himself-^ 

" 1 to the end sfasll endure, 

Aij .sure iXH tlie eaiucst isgiveu: 
Morr liappy but not more sen ire, 
Arc the glorified spirits ni heaven." 

In hi? sermon, • I he Tomb of Jesu^/'f he says, *' As a justified man T/uive 
" i^rjf a SO! n(iiiiti>ii ititi ill Oitf/'s hmk . If I wcrc to tum over God's Eternal 
" book I ehoidd see every debt of mine receipted and cancelled," Consequently 
he is ioie of Hea? en, and sure also that while there he will see many of his 
hearers in hell. In his sermon, ** Christ Crucified," he says, " If thine hand 
•*bc transpjircnt and thy flesh transparent, I shall look through thy hand and 
" ftcj-h and sec thy heart within. And how shall 1 see it ? J^et in a ea«='e of 
" fire — a ea«e of tire ! K\\(\ there thou shall revolve for cvci — with the worra 
* gnawing within thy heart which blialt never die — a case of tire around thy 
** never-dying, cver-tortuied heayt/'t And all this will be coolly contemplated 

• Ibid. No* !<>. f Ibid. No. IH. I Ibid. No, 7. 
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by Mr. Spurgeou while he is bitting luippy in hearen. For to him the 
mMeries of others will be of no Account; he will sit now to " look iitto the 
wound* of Christ," aiHl (hni to survey those who roll in hell. We envy 
not his glory, although hereafter we sbali look into the reaioiu he gives for 
his great cxaituliou. 

{To Lc cuulmued.) 



WHO AVAS THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK OF JOB? 

And who wn? tlio author of (his hook? AYns it written by Moses? We 
Irtk-ly confess thai it appears little short of absurd to inquire who was the 
author of a work, when we cannot fix nbsoltitely upon the age or coantry 
in which it was written. Still, however, we are forced to answer the question 
through the fact, that it is proposed by all who have written and commented 
upon the production. And although many of the critics have been mnipcllcd 
by (lie wcii,dit of cvideiicr to arknowhulge that it was not written by a Jew, 
they still eudca\ <)ur to ahield it under the name of Moses, as though, if lie were 
not the original writer, lie was at least the etlitor, and thus he is made tostAod 
r< ^pouaiblc for its contents. They say that" Job must have lived in the desert, 
" and his story wonld naturally be well known to tlu> i)i'Oj)le who would take 
" pndr in the art of relating his suflVrings, piety, rmd vi< toiy, io stranger?.'* 
Thus wlini Mose? went out into the J>esert an<l tcjidcd ilie lloeks of .Teflirn, \\h 
father-in-law, he heard it related, and resolved to u rite it out for Ihebenclit of 
the Jewish people. Sonic arc a little niodestcr, for they say lie found it wrtt- 
ten, all written, and merely added to it the prologue and epilogue, while 
another party coiit( iid-^ that .lethro, his fntltcr-iu-law, gave it him entire i* 
stands now in tlic jiible. Were the n'aller 1< S3 ?frioii<:, \\v rnnld laugli 
heartily oiT^nirli v\ all these Irnth-huiitiii'i' nini, for mark liow .-'ItMird nro 
their theorir ;. If Moses wrote it in the Docrl, then where wa.< lli'^ Inspira- 
tion, seeing that it vvas not " till he was called " that Moses was in any way 
inspired ? The whole Christian Church is unanimous upon the )ioint that bis 
so-enllcd " inspiralion" eomnieneed not until afier the scene of tlie htirniiig 
hush. Tf it were written before, then it was not inspired ; and if written aflcT 
his beinir enlled, how comes it that wc have no allusion to all the marvellous 
doings of CJo<l lor the Hebrew pef)ple ? If it were written by Jelhro. the 
heathen, or by some other, and then edited by the lawgiver, where is its in- 
spiration ? And moreover, if sueh lives could be lived, and such truths taught 
by the heathen witliout anything' io the shaiie of iuspiratiou, how came it 
that Mo'ses did not teach some higher truths, and transcend the patrsns by 
way of proving both the nature and neeossity of revel;itIon ? Many similar 
qne^tions are easily suggested, but, in truth, the es<( utinj alKsurdity ot attri- 
buting the work to Mosca is alone sufficient by way of answer to the 8ta»« nicui. 
Moses was — as we shall' see when we consider his life — capable of doing many 
greAtthings,but as Napoleon could not write "Hamlet," as even Cromwell could 
not writea"Paradi.sc Lost," so we say a Moses eouldnotwrite**Job"; nay, wlien 
written he oould not eoueeive it. for with him there was a sternne«:<; and reality 
f|uitent variauee with what Tr*^'^ ns ressiry in (he Author of ".lob." bnnisli 
Moses cjuitc out of the field, ami lum to the statement that Job himself was 
the author. Albert Barnes, the great orthodox commentator, edited by the 
orthodox Dr. Camming, entertains that opinion, and supplies us with the foU 
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lowing f xlraordinap- ideas " Every circumstance, therefore, seems to me to 
^ rculrr ,1 prohahlc thn( .fub was the con.j.ilc , . perhaps W6 should ruther 
ba>, Udyf ol l),.^ ir.uaikal.lc hook, with llio cxuq.liou of the record 
*hid. ot ill. I. age and cKalh. Th,- .pctTbcs ucrc urnhnibtediy 

. «ubsteBliid y as they arc recorded. a„d the work of the author was to 
col ret .Ku.iM those speeclics. to kcoiiI hiaonrn and that of the AhiuVhtv 
■ aud to funush to the whole t u; proper historicul notices, tliat the argumei'it' 
lui^^dit be properly understood."* *» 
Now whnt l).romcs of hi. idea of J)ivi..c In-^iui .dou ? Nay, we may ask 
whether a man who thu. sp»ak. of <« collectintr an.l nli(int;snccehc/ and 
supplying the necessary historical notices," coidd really Leln-vc in the In^ni- 
ration lie insisU upon 111 other paraj^raph*. VVc auc sorry to have to (iu(<^tion 
the moral integrity of racn, but with such passages, when taken aloiW with 
others, assertH.- i|,e Heaven-inspir, d character of the writhig, it is excmlinir 
hard to Micvr ,,1 tl.c moral integrity f.f Ihr writer. Nor is this au isolatiS 
V^fff. fur lu page 10 we find the following. " .lob himself lived after his 
tnabonchuntlrcdand forty years, and, in itself considered, there is no 
improbabihty in the sumiosition. that wlieu restored to the vigorous use of 
his powers, and in t he leisure whieli he enjoyed, he should have thought it 
worthy to pres.Mt the argument which lie once heW ou this great snbjeet. 
in a more perfect form, mul (t, give to it a more poetic cast. In this case 

«J£^?!^'\^'^^^**"^'' -'^^'^'^ '^'^ n taiiM .i, and tliL- rnd argument would in 
net IM aUlea— though in a form more worthy of preservation than coulU 
be exfiected to fall extempomneousiy from the lips of the speakers." 
Ue add nothmgr to this statement, for to every relleetive mind it is suf- 
hri -M)v absurd to cnm its own contradiction; even supposing Job espable of 
remembering what his friends said, or even as one wise critic says that "he 
called iipoa them to correct his report ol their speeches." supposing, too, that he 
was egotistieal enough to write out his own laudations, still, we ask, how came 
he by the report of flie speeches delivered in lieavcu ? how knew he what CJod 
said to Satan? what Satan said to God? And, moreover, how did he manage 
to record hi? own death? The theory that Job wrote it is as untenable as 
ihat the Prince of Denmark wrote " Ilamlct." Neither would there be any 
mqmr)' into the matter, or debate, weic it not for the Inspiration theories. 
But we have nothiug to do witii how they are aflected by the decision. We 
only know that the age in which it was written cannot be tixed, and, conse- 
juently, that the author can still less be determined. If the Church could 
have settled those two points, we doubt not it would have been done Ion**- a^-o 
and the tact that it has not, may be honestly cited to prove that the Clergy know 
nothing of these moa^mportant mailers. 

P. W. P. 



SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTURED. 

BY P. W. PEUFITT, Ph. D. 

ISAAC, £5iAU, AND .TACOB. 

AWEXTio.'* has frequently been directed to the f u f tliat in our actions we seldom, 
if ever, reaJise our theories; we arc particular in la.iui; ilowu the laws of lif^ but 
not so paitiailar in showing our perfect ohediciice. Vet proverhs are in daily use, 
hat the men who Isud them to the topmost pitch of eutogy are generally the Ihsl 

B«ni«« on Jttb, vqI. J, p. SS-V* 
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to disregard md violate their teaehingB when the hour of aci ion has arrived ; aad 
oft 'tis seen tlial he who deunuuces soiue pari iciilar style of arf, .^oiue kiud of 
business, some form of n li^ion or branch of lifprnture, is very ready to profit hj 
the advauUgea securetl Ijv lliose who pursue tliem. W'c frequentlv hear iBen 
eloqnently £uoiiQeiiig all kinds of iheonsta and dreamers, and even tne reflective 
aiuf imngmative slalcsinen and reformers of the age; as though theorisinp: aiid 
drearaiui!: were a crime in all wlio indulge; and, judging only from their serere 
Uoguagc, it would be coucludcd I hat Ihe denouneers not only never eondesoended 
touieorise or dream, but also that they never rendered aid to those who do. Yet 
this rousi not by any means be bi licvi il, fui, alllioiitrli so cuiplialii-, nine out of l very 
ten are llic bond slaves of the very men t la y so lihnallj (Iimiouucc. Tlic piose poets, 
theoriblii and dreamers of our af^c, hhxc Cariyle, Bulwi r, Dickeu.s, Thackeray and 
Tennyson as their Iwders and kmgs ; but are not the works of these men raag«d 
on the library-shelves of their ((uerulous denounrfrs ? Tlicy arc more read tlian any 
others, and tlius afford proof positive, that tliough in words rrpudinted, in fact they 
are held in the highest esteem. It must be so, because bv uiiturc every mau it, 
more or less a theorist and dreamer. At timob wc are (ornpcilnd to quit the realities 
of life U> drt-am away our hours in tin- realms of liiiaL^luation. Men dream of ilieir 
own prosperity, :uul build beautiful palaces iu which to revel for a season, and tin n. 
quittmg the mere S( Ifisli, they dream of higher and purer systems of societ y iji 
which justice rules sapreme, and hnnpiness with no ni|gG;ard huml is scattered 
abroad. Of sueli dreams vrc run hardly hnvc too many, espcrlallv if f^iliowcd by 
the resolve to do some reiu>ouid)le work, in order that such au impmved eouilitiou of 
tiuugs may he realised. But, there amid the dreams, there is one clasa against 
which we can no 1 too earnestly protest, and that is dreaming of past perfection, 
either as cxliihited in Greek, itoman, or Hclirew history; for wliile we abuse our 
miuds with the ide^ that the so-ealled glorious patriarchs were models of perfection, 
—I do not say in all the virtues, l)ul even in any single virtue — we arc nut likely 
either to eonceivo of anoble progress, or to Hnd the greatnesa of cottra^e necessaiy 
for enabling us to render n»anful assislaner in rarr\ lug to a suceessfti issue the 
schemes and ideas of progress eoneeived and advocated ))y others. 

Last week we saw how impos.sible it is, oonsistently with truth, to talk of the 
moral and spiritual greatness of Abraham; we saw that the {^pular theories and 
pictures have no eorrespondeut faets in the recorded hislurv. that taki'v- ill whieh 
oas been written, we are still iustihe4 in sayhig, supposing it literally true, still the 
men were not so great, truthraJ, virtuous, or Cuthfafas they are usually represented : 
and to night* we are to have sttU clearer proof of the falsity of the popular pictures. 
It lia'^, however, been suggested to me that " it is scarei ly fair to treat all the 
"statements as if intended by the writer to be accepted as literally true — (hat 
"probably the stories are fables, wluch contain a nobte meaning, and consequently 
"that time would be much better given to elucidating their inner ideas than to 
"disenssino- their external forms." Tlial the chief idea here suggested is tnie, I 
am persuaded there is no tcaacp to doubt, any more thou there is reason to doubt 
the value of the truths which ue beneath the fables of .^op. But then it must be 
inquired, are those histories placed before us to l>e read as Mhles, orwe they even 
freely achniUed to bs partially fabulous? The tales of ^t)sopareput forward as 
fables, tliey arc read as sueli, and admired by all; but chanire the facts, and teach 
men from every pulpit and platform, and through the ndglily power of the press, that 
the stories there related an liistorical verifies, trfdn them from their veiybabyhood 
to believe in their literal truthfulness, I hen, I think, before atlemplinsr to prove what 
they are worili, as veiled truths, we should properly be^in by showiu^j thai they are 
not historical verities. Satisfy to tlie full the deceived ones, that Hiey have been 
deceived, for without this they will hardly give attention to the theory of an inner 
meaning as in the e.'ise f»f fableti, in-^tead nf^ facts. But if this were done, (hen wc 
could protitably mquire into the nature and value of the fables, allhougb, as I beliere, 
in the case of these Biblieal characters, the inquiry would not leM to any great 
uractiea! result.s. One man would di.s( ovc r a fable, where another cotdd see only a 
fact i one stot^r would be hdd up as partly liteial, partly fabulous, and, in truth, as 
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with Lord Bacon, in liis frraf isp on the " Wisdon of flic Ancients," we should have tliu 
most absolute and contt iulictorj lueaiuugs attached to the different stories. The key 
to their meaning is gone, nnd there seems chaticn*nf discovering it than there 
WIS of discovcniig tn( k \ to the Egrptian hieroglyphs. So fhst, ni presence of 
what is tausrht in mod* in ilays with regard )(• the literal aernraey of the storit " , 
we must treat them as subjects for miuate criticism ; aud when the day arrives, wiu u 
men win.iiniverMlly aoknowled^ their Talnelesaiiess as histories, I think that, cis 
&bles, no one will trouble to discuss them. 

And this story of I^nao hnw else should we-treai il Ihnn as open to full ci ifi- 
ciMU ? We are compelled to puraue iliis course, because of the popular belief t hat 
its details are litenllV true, eiich is the oommon teaching, and we cannot be boinid 
in these kctares to do anv more than test its value. Sam is whit I propose to do 
this evening in fhecAse of Isa v( , m, and .lAcnn, reservinj* for our ncxf discourse 
the story of Joseph. This evening we sliall .see more of the uuumers of ihe age, 
for it u scaroeW nooessary to rnter minutely into the details given in Genesis, ur 
to discuss the bistoric Talue of the stories, seeing that already, in the past three 
lectures, thrir worthle««snes^, as true histories, has been fully demonstrated. I slmll 
merelj seize upon those points in the narratives which seem the most worthy ol 
notice, leaving the lemainder as either too uninteresting, or too obviously untrue to 
be wortliy of criticism. 

First, then, we may look back to an occurrenre nolieed in the middle of the 
Abrabamic story — the olitaining a wife for Isaac — wiiieh was*passcd-by last week, as 
nerfiiMiff more properly to the present diseonrsc. When Sarah was boned, Abra- 
ham resolved to ohlaiti a wife for his son Isaac, but not a daughter of the people 
by whom he was surrotindoil, hut a wommi of Mesnpotmnia, one of his own kin Ind 
— may be even a daughter of Ids bi-other Nahor— but to achieve this end a mes- 
eeoger must be sent into that country. And who can serve so wet! as SUeaser, his 
steward, who has now served hin> faithfully for more than fiftv years. The steward 
was culled, and Abraham ^-ah] w\io him, — "Pnt fliinr liana under my thigh and 
** make oath by the Lord timt t hou wilt not take a wife to my son of tht- daughters 
"of the Ganaaaites among whom we dwell, but that thou wilt go to my native 
"country, and there lake a wife to my son fsaac," Putting the hand under (he 
^igh was the ancient form usrd wiien oath vim made, and in many ]jarf .s of India 
ana Africa the custom still continues. So also the power of tlie steward coutiuues. 
Had Abraham died before Isaac had taken n wife, then it had fallen to the lot of 
the stewai'd to provide one, hence the proprirfy of tho oalh t hat he would not tcivc 
him a Canaanitjuh woman. The steward inquired, "and what if IIk- wu?iiau will 
" not come, shall I agree; that my young nmstcr will go thither to wed her ? ** 
Sorelynot. I will not that my son Isaac should go into that laud. "And if llie 
" woman will no( follow lliec, then thou slialt he elear from ihU my oatli ; only bring 
not my son thitlu i again." So the steward swore obedience imd went his way 

With ten camcli, well laden, carrying food for the jouniev, with gifts for ihe 
parents and future bride, attended by numerous servants, tne steward went his 
way directly aeross the liead of the Mediterranean, passing,' from the Dead Sea to 
the sites of Gn at .Ici ir ho, Gilead, Damascus, then up\^ard (o Aleppo, and onward 
to tlie modt i n city t4 Aintab, tlien the site of Nanor, in winch location or city 
dwelt the A brahamic family, Nahor and Banm's descendants. Here tbe steward 
hoped to find a suitable bride. He was evidently a man of some experience in 
home-affairs, and re,se)lved, if possible, to iix upon the woman he should eboose for 
u bride before lcttiu<? any of the people know his errand. Uc would pause by 
the well outside the city, and try the good-nature of the females who came to draw 
water. Tu the Ea^l the lUmghters of the ehiefs. high and low, go to draw water, 
and, ill fact, the well was the spot, sacred to gossip, from whence all news was 
scattered a))road. Here for a short time the females are freed from the Oriental 
restraint, ami a stranger would thus have a better opportunity of judging character 
than in tlic bosom of their families where that restraint was in operation. Near (cj 
this well, with his camels, Elieazar rested, aud it was not long before there came 
forth from the city Kcljekah, the grand-daughter of Abraham's brother, a maiden 
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youug ami fair to look upon, who wvut down to tlic well, drew water, and was 
about rt'turjiiii;^', wln-ii Klicazci ran for\v;u-d, " Let iiie, I j»r»y thee, table a little 
*' WHtvr from out lUy \nU iivr." lieljekuh lowered the niteher from liei ahouldcr 
lo licr hand, "Drink, my lord, driuk what ihuu wilt." lie had previously 
wished thai bhe wlit) should he his nia.ster's future wife should thus auswci him, 
and also that she would j^ive his camels to dilnk. Thus one part of his wish was 
gratilicd, and the »ither followed, for, dcsecudiag to the weii,«she raiM ti w ater until 
Ihe^ had tA\ had enough. That a to 9Ay, f-hc pournl water into a stunt trough 
which stands hy all the Eastern wells, luitil flieir wants were, snpplli d. This act of 
hers wiLs hy mi means so uneommon, as judgin<; from our mode of life it may 
appeal*. There is great readiness shown in the East to give the traveller and his 
cattle a supply of water, and many similar scenes may be cjuoted from the works of 
modem travi-llcrs. Ilenec I I Ac if to he a faithful iiiclurr of what had actually 
oci urred o'rr and o'rr af'ain in the East — this was well known to t lie [icople who , 
trcasurtil the slory. Aim the stcwanl's infpiiiy, with her luiswer, aic equally true. 
He presented lier with earrings and bracelets, and inquired is there room in tby 
father's )i tliai 1 nviy lodge ? She :inswrrcd, " wc hiivc both straw and profoider 
•'enough, so that my Lord can lodge.'* 

We arc next iutroduecd to tin- family, — U> Jjahan, a brother, who hcariog from 
his sister tluit a stranger was at the well, ran forward to greet and lead him homc- 
•'Conic, Ihou iiian cf the Lord; wht iTforc dust (hou stand without':"' Elieazer 
eutcrcd, uud when food wa» pkuetl before hiin, he ducliued to eut uutil he had givea 
tbemhis story. ]Ic told them of Abra1uini*sp;reat success, with tlie birth and growth 
of Isaac, gradually leading to the history of his commission; his arrival at Nahor, 
his wish, Rehckah coming forth, her fulfilmeii! of his wi.shes, in the matter of 
watering liis cattle, as wcUasiul)chig also one ol liis muster's owufiunily, aud con- 
daded with intimating that God liad evidently guided liim ; tberefore, before eatmg. 
he luusi liavc their coi^nt to taking Itcbckah baek with him. That an immediate 
assent slionhl )>o irivcH nslonishes men in this country, wlirrc our enstoms are so 
differeut,^but tiic Ea-stcms even in liic present age, would look upon it as a matter 
of course! They never think it at all ueoeasary that the parUes to a marria^ should 
see each other before the day of union, for all thought of love aud respect is foreign 
to their views. Of course, too, this is part and parcel of the consequence of 
having no domestic life. The wife is never viewed us a comjiauion, but only as a 
necessary piece of furniture, and generally she is jirocured with the same measure 
of business tact, ller voice in aeeiding the matter is seldom, if ever, sought, and 
to that extent this ]iit turc is unfaithful, or, mi exception to the general rule, for 
oltliough at first the ausvver given by Laban, her brother, and Uethuei, her father, is 
" Behold Rebekah is before thee, take her and go, and let her be thy master's son's 
wife.'' Yet wlicu a question is raised about time, she is then eousultcd. Shall she 
go at once, or shall she remain yet other ti n duys 'f The steward is for her im- 
mediate departure after he has given ihc usual ujurriiige pre>i iits, but the mother 
.ind brother say, let her remain yet a few days. Then they added, ** Bnt we wiU 
call the damsel, and iiifjuirc at her mouth." Then thry called Kebckah, and said 
unto her, " Wilt tliou go with tliis maur" And she answered, " I will go." They 
soon returned, by the way he had come, to the plains of Mamre, and it v\as t vcuiug 
when they arrived. Issaow as out " meditating in the ndd^** when in the distance, 
from the back oflier camel, she espied him. *'It is my master's son." So slie 
" dropped her veil aud covered herself," Isaac took her hito the tent of t he decea' t d 
Sarah, aud joy arose from smid the veiy ashes of sorrow. Thei-e was music uud 
dancing, for bohold Elieaier hath well perfonned his mission, and the biide is there. 
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THE "TIMES" AND OUR FUTURE WAR WITH FRANCE. 



Waiis, both in treasure and blood, are expensive Inxiirifs, which neither kings 
or peoples should indulge in, even for honourable objects, until all other means 
of obtaining their ends have been tried and exhausted. This truth seems to 
be 80 generallj reoognised, tbat as a rule each of the parties to a war invari- 
tb^ CTdeavoure to escape the blame of haviiig caused it; they try their best 
to remoTe the responsibility from their own shonldeis, and hence the historian 
finds it exceedingly difficult to determine upon whom that blame shoulrl 
rest. If we run through tlic list of wars which have been waored during 
the last three hundred years, we shall find it impossible to name a single 
exoepkkm. And we inquire of ordinary penoiis as to the blameable parties, 
we are sore to bear the most oontnidiclQiy opinions. Look, for instaooe, to 
the long French war ; are there not thousands in our country, who to this 
day believe that it was forced npon Kngland by Napoleon ? \Vc have met 
recently with men who «pa]ce as though this alleged fact could not be doubted, 
and yet there is not a studious man who has taken the trouble to wade through 
the iacts as recorded in state papers, who has not arrived at the eontrar^ con- 
cfaisioD. If there was one ihmg desiied by Napoleon above all others, it was 
peaoe with England; and none but a fool or a madman, as a Buonaparte — Em- 
peror of France — woiUd desire any other. It is nn'n to that family to be at 
war with Great Britain. But that war was not of his seeking; and if at the 
present hour we are heavily taxed in order to pay its expenses, we must 
endeavour to compensate ourselves with the remembrance that it was a luxury 
onr ibthen demanded; and as they enjoyed it to their heart's content up to 
the erownittg aet of Waterloo, we may pay in peace, and learn to act more 
wisely. 

Wlin will undertake to relate the cause?, and to fix the blame of the 
EussiLiii w;ir? Our newspa]iprs, members of Parliament, and public-speakers 
were divided upon the ^oiul, and about this recent wai* iu Italy there is 
the same division of opmlon. Some men actually dedaie it was oommenced 
through France refusing to agree to certain propositions about a Congress, and 
they say this just as though there were no blue-books to nrovc that it was 
Austria, not France, which would not n^e. Of course they take for facts 
tli03c statements that were made in the j^ublic press at the time, all of which 
are now known to be untrue by those who have taken the trouble to read the 
Uue-boohi. And we may add tbat he who would leani upon whose shoulders 
the blame should rest, must first get rid of his belief that he already knows, 
|Bd then turn to read the official papers. 
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Bnt wlio shall we blame fat the oonung war with France? We laj **ihe 
''eomiiig war," under the conviction that nnleaa we change our course^ a war 
will ensue, which in its diaraeter and consequences will be the most tearful 
i*f corded iii European history, ami the blame thereof will properly rest upon the 
tihoiddersof thciVwes. Nothing as acknowledged by statesmen, by travellers, 
and bj pwMieiata wto ai» acqiwanted with the fac^ an be 
anfiur tlutti are its aitidea vifOR France; and if the French nation were oonaeioiu 
of all it writes, or even if, m the enjoyment of liberty, the French Press wrote 
of England :ind Vieloria, ns the 7V,,'r, wrilcs of Franrc and Nnpolcoii, there 
would be war within three months, and we know this from wliat oecurre<l during 
the Orsini eiLcitemeut. i his English nation would not tolerate ii&di being 
calumniated, and misrepresented, as the Times and its numerous copyists 
thvongh tUa edmtiy nugNpneeot Fhmoe^neitheroodd we remain cafan under 
thedUMDflanble impolatioiNi relating to secret invaaiona, aiva, fce., eo Ubeiatty 
cast upon our neighbours. 

Bnf why (loef " the leading journal " pursue such n dishonourable and 
dangerous course ? There are many rea«on^ well known lo tli*" initiated, all of 
which relate to the interest, or to the pride of the i'nuting-iiuuse Square 
authoritiea^iMiie to the inteiest or honour of fbghwd, llie Thtet has a 
ataB^ng quarrel with Napoleon, because he would not play the fool as it so 
a(4emn^ piedioted he would do. He*had the impudence to falsify all its 
prophen><;, and lie still exists as llmperor of the Freiicli, .-iltTiougli it pledged 
itself that hr had not wit enough to hold the n ins of (iovermiicnt fora single 
year. It oracularly declared that he could not draw up a single state paper; 
was thoroughly incapable of comprehending the duties of a monarch, and did 
iti beat to persuade the world that if he were not a bom idiot he was at leaat 
m lunatic. But whatever the world may now believe of him, it does not beUcre 
what the writers of the great leaders declared, and consequently his success 
having discrr dited the Times it is naturally averse to all he say-^ and 
does. We all kmnv Imn pertinaciously it misrepresented Cobden nndlinght ; 
how scandalously it \iulatcd truth in the cases of Kot»suth and Muzzini; and 
aUhoogh it ia not yet be1ie?ed by all, it is well known to many that it is equally 
and even more systematically unjust to Napoleon than to either of thoae' we 
have named. Th<' recollection of its own articles against him urges it upon 
the course of makini!; him 'appear to be the kind of man it had fonnerly 
represented him to be. 

But wiial ihe Times feels most acutely i^, that jXapoleou treats it with no 
more respect than he treats the other English journals— its isaoea are stopped 
at the Post office without scruple, and by a simple order of the Censor, so far 
as France is concerned, aU its thunder and lightning is wasted, fiecently this 
has been frequently done, and hence the increased fury and bitterness of mis- 
representation. But before, as Englishmaii, we take its pari, had \v*^ not better 
look closely into the facts. It is complained that "by tyramious actiou 
"the liberty of the English press is interfered with," but by whom ? Donbt- 
kaa ftindamentally by the order of Napoleon, but it is only indirectly he stops 
any issue. He appoints men who examine the papers, and who suspend or 
permit them to pass. Now it happens that this office has been held at \ arious 
times bv men of all shades of political opinion, some of whom wouhl naturally 
syinpathise strongly with the liberty of the press, but it has fallen to the lot 
of them all to stop the Time^. In the revcul instances its copies have been 
atqpped by a decioed Liberal, by a man who has played a dhAingnished part as a 
wiitor in tiie liberal press. So much wu admitted in the letter of the Fatis 
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Corrfspondeni, (July i ^tli j who snid, "For whnt rf^aaoii this petty act of 
auihoiii> was resolved upon, 1 know not. The porson wl\o hm control in 
ihmti mutter^, is, I regret to sav* M. de Lagiierronniuie, hiiubcii a jourualist 
'* of long standuig, of no mean mstinefcion, and of decided laberafiim." At 
tkt tune we were unable to sav what were his lewsoB, bnt now tliai the Isolt 
•re published we know that the numbers stopped were very laigdiy olwiged 
frith falsehoods, and this may have beon, as we oelieve it wn?, tlie i-en'^on. 

But arc we not instmclf fl by the fact that men of all politicui partins in 
France have done the same Are they ail slaveii or rogues ? Mu^t it not be 
tbat» if vot all, yet ftt kist some of tlieiii were influeneed bv pure motives P 
On we wppoM that they who are known as Liberals wotdd thua aot* were 
they not conscious it was their duty eo to do? We believe that many of the 
mm fifivp been actuated by the pnrf dfsij'f to preserve the peace between the 
two countries, and we nre satisfied that many of the stopped papers contained 
articles which were calculated to stir up an excitable peoplt^ to n pitcli of fury. 
In England we oen bear a deal of Wing, because, being cool, we do not 
iMh into imuMdiate eetkiii j but the Fienohman must act immediately, and 
thns long before ho learns the truth» he has adopted a course whioh emmot be 
abandoned witli honour, and, in seveml instances, when the paper was stopped 
it contained excitaiile matter. Thus, wlion the Tif>ff"t talks about liberty of 
the Press, we are compelled to change tiic word " LiUtrty," and put ** license" 
iu its place. It is license " to say and circulate falschooiU as well as truth, 
whkh it demands, and we leave it for the moralist to deoide whether we oan 
honaefly permit any perMQ to circulate a known and danger-breeding fidiehood, 
when we have power to prevent it. Not even brave John Milton wouhl 
countenance that, and the morf fspcrinlly when he saw that it tlireatrnftl wnr 
betwi'cn two countries. know, indeed, that the sages of Printing-house 

Square repudiate the idea that any newspaper can create a war, but we are not 
ma deceived. The queation of war between England and Prance is a question 
of pnbUe opinion. If the En^h nation resolves upon war, we shall have 
war. And if thia Engtiah nation is daily supplied with fictions in place of 
fact«, with mere imaginary pifturcs in some mstances, and in others with 
dflilu i-ate lies about Cherbourg, Toulon, and the Array, it will form a war- 
opiniou upon those facts, and thus the evil will come. The Times oan pursue 
sndi a course of falsification as to make us angry with France, and when we 
an Touied mto an angrv mood we shall not listen to reason. An old womalij 
if so resolved, can set the inhabitante of a street together by the ears, and the 
Thunderer lin^ tbf^ power to do the same by Enn;land and France. Circum- 
stances may arise, through which the cyf s of this English nation will be opened 
iu tim<^ to avert the oalanuty, and while we fear they will not, we hope they 
will. The nation is rising into an angry mood, and were the IHnteM just 
now to publish another such delibente lie, as that about the French and Buiaian 
treaty, a war would follow as certainly as we are writing these lines. 

In justice, however, to the IVww, we acknowledge that its difficulties in 
Ulis mjift 'i* nrf* very great. It must be sadly nnnoyinq; to " the leading jounial 
«of Kiivf^iir " to find that 'Mht- mere advc ni mor," of whom it spake so con- 
temptuously, should now have boih the power and the courage oooasiunuily lu 
ilQpite eirculation in a oomitry like France. It asaumes to riae superior to all 
the powers of Europe, but 6nds ito claims barred by the " spedal constable*' 
who wields the Gallic sceptre. For many years it enjoyed unchecked an 
unlimited power of lyiui^ and spreading its falsehood** abroad without h'( or 
hiadiaaoe — ^for who would beard it ? Cau it be infiiuuated that it failed to 
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use in the largest senoe ibe privileges it enjoyed f Has it allowed a man or a 
principle to pass unabuaed ? Is there a good public man H has not abused ? 

Is iheie a great man it has not vituperated ? Cnii any one name a ( ausc of 
liberty, or any single measure of proirr('?<* which it has not o]>poeo(l? Evor\'- 
thiner ^ootl, or great, orwi?e, lins liad to Ix ar up against the calumnies of that 
paper, and, hence, it is now perfeetly well known to all labourers for what is 
essential and necessary in order to ensure our national prosperity, that, bendes 
the Government^ the Timet, also» will oppose, and that the opposition of the 
latier will be the most bitter and immoral of the two. As in a kind of noble 
scorn, it throws open its cnlnmns to all, but lis wliolc wt iirht is brought to 
bear against every rising man and every good cause, until the hour ronios 
when both have gained a position of deliance. And in this exercise of 
authority, it has neither regarded morals, or our national honour, but, in 
pnrsnance of its own oljects, has scorned both, as though it were raised 
as much above iht ordinary laws of morality, as it stood above the aver* 
age in iiifluence. Thus, as a mighty power, nnd proud of its position, it 
cannot avoid being galled at its frequent exclui^ioti from France. It pre- 
pares thunder, and l)eliold ! by order of the censor, it is turned aside 
from the people for whom it was iuteuded. Still, we ask it, to pause in its 
career, mid consider well what may follow. The men who write are secure 
behind the veil; they can indulge their passion and vent their spleen without 
incurring any personal danger ; they are at liberty to strike hard and fear- 
lessly, for they remain unseen; and should a desolating wnr follow as the 
result of their settled system of misrepresentation, they will still be free to 
pass through the streets uuiiout people being able to point them out as the 
nnnenlers of (he duword and the causes of the moodshed. Still, we ask them, 
if there are no daims upon them, but those of their own pride and safety P 
The treasure and blood of Englishmen, lightly as they may be treated, are of 
some value ; there have been times when writers in that journal have estimated 
them n1 their real worth, and in language as noble as the theme. Let them 
now iliink solemnly of these, and they will obtain the courage allied w ilh the 
generosity to forget thehr own partieolar griefs, and to remember only the 
honour and wellinre of England. To preserve these, it is essential that we 
think and speak the best of our neighbours. The noble-minded man is 
tolerant, and instead of pci-jictually looking for wenknesses in the cha- 
racter of his neighbours, instead of constantly charging them with dishonour- 
able aims, he overlooks the weaknesses, and by the manifestation of confidence 
wins them from the evil he believed them to contemplate. But being noble, 
he is ever ready to repel itjustioe. So with us ; it is our duty to believe and 
speak the best of our neighbours, and throi.gh tliat wo shall the Ijetter under- 
stand him. We are strong enough to act uobly : strong enough to pns«* all 
vapouring by as too trifling and weak for our notice. And if we do this, 
and still evil shotdd come, we ciiu full back ui)on those resources which in 
trying times have never failed us, and will not in the future if now we nobly 
husband them. Let us be generous, and justice wfll not desert us; let us 
leoognlH , that being strong, wc can afl'ord to give credit for good inientuma. 

The Times can do more in this way than any other ])owrr in existence ; 
and if it will but forget its own not unmerited })tnii';]iment, and cease from 
asking revenge, it will aid in turning aside that war winch looms in the distance 
as a enrse upon England and Fiance, and a blow struck agaiubt the progres- 
rive civilisation of mankind. 

P. W. P, 
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WHAT WAS THE HEBREW HOLY CONVOCATION? 

Yin have been asked (lie (|nc8tion, What was the If cbii w " holy couvocatioii " ? 
was it tor religious or for pleasure purposes ? and wore these treated ;is iiirom- 
patible? AVe {iiiswcr that it was always for pleasure, uulciss the contrary was 
specially provided for, as it was in some particular cases. When wc read of 
an holy oonvocation without any special command respecting tho thing to be 
done, we ore to understand that it was a festival oocaaion^a meeting for 
pleasure. Wc have already eited the passage on whieli so much reliance is 
plaeed by the Sabbattarians I'ur making the Sabbath a day of religious services— 
the passage from Leviticus, wherein it is spoken of as " an holy convoealion 
but as wc have seen, unless we attach a new, a modern meaning to the itim 
"holy," it will not serve the purpose of modem Sabbath reaeoners, nor will 
it do so even then, if they honestly supply the context, which directly con- 
tradicts their inference. They are obliged first to tear away a passage from 
its essential connection, and then endeavour to lead men to infer falsely what 
*• holy " meims in order to get their views fathered by Scripluie. But that 
we may not be suspected of doing them an injustice, here is the passage entire. 
** And the Lord spake tinto Moses, saying, Speak unto the chudren of 
^Israel, and say unto them, CoMceruing the feasts of the Lord, which 
*' yc shall proclaim to be holy convocations, even these are my feasts. Six 
" days shall work be done, but the «evcnth day i? the Sabbath of rest, an holy 
*• convocation ; ye shall do no work thcreiu ; it n the Sabbath of the Lord, in 
" all your dwe Engs. These arc the feasts of the Lord, even holy convociitions, 
" which ye shsU proclaim in th^i* seasons. In the fourteenth day of the first 
*' month at eve lis the Lord's passover*." Here follows a command respecting 
the passover ^ast; then the Fifty-day, or Pentecost feast, called the feast of 
weeks, or ingn< 'lering, which was also to be " an holy convocation,"^ — r.o rervile 
labour to be p rt'ormcd. Then comes in verso 24 — " In the «rev( iit:i moi'll!, 
" in the first d ly of tlie month shall yc have a Sabbath, a memoriul of blowing 
"of trumpets, an holy convocation.*' On the tenth of that month, there was 
to be an holy ronvocation, but this time as a fast, when ye shall afflict yoiur 
" souls," and on the til^ccnth the fer.st of tabernacles was to commence 
and last seven tlay^. "wlitn ye have gathered in the fruit of the land, yc 
"shall keep a ^ unto the 1. on! ^even days; on the first day shall be a 
*' Sabbath; ana on the eightii day aliall be a Sabbath ; and ye shall take you 
"on the first day the boughs of goodly trees, branches ol" palm trees, and the 
" booghs of thick trees and willows of the brook, and ye shall rejoice before the 
" Lord your God seven daysf." Here, then, in languages© plain that we are 
astonished it coiUd ever have been misapprehended, tl n seventh day as the 
Sabbath is called a feast, antl is not oidy associated with the «irand festivals of 
the nation, but is spoken of, as being in spirit identical with them. And will 
ajiy man assume that the feasts were not for merry-making, for gladness of 
hearty and pleasurable relaxation. If so, then let him turn to Deuteronomy, 
where details are given which show what the people were to do in the several 
feasts. Cliaptcr xvi. gives us details of the passover, and others from wliieli 
we take the seven-day harvest-fen ''Thoushalt observe the feast of taber- 
" narlcs seven days after that thou lui^l irnthcrcd in thy corn and thy wine. And 
" thou shalt rejoice in thy feast, thou, »ad thy son and thy daughter, and thy 
" man-servant, and thy maid-servant, and the Levitc, the stranger and the 

• LeTiticaQ xxiii. t Verse 40. 
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«* fetherless, and the widow that aie wilhiu tii^ gates.** This then wa» the 
hamat-home ; Uierally the Jewish Carnival, or gnind Mai «MM>tt« The 
people went out from the city to dwell in tents, and bearing their i>alm and 
jnyrik^ or other branches, all joined in the festivity, nud 
dance. Sour mvn mny look daggers at us for rejoicing over tho fad that 
such institutions once existed, as well also for expressing the hope that they 
will exist again ; but there stands tliu fact, that the Bible pronounces them to be 
good, and aU experience testiftes that they are neeessary . And here, too, we must 
not lose sight of the fact, that it was a •* seven-day feast." consequently the 
Babhath was involved tliei cin, and we have no intimation that the feast was to 
be suspended on that day, but on the contrary, the first and last days were as 
Sabbaths ; how ronies it then that our Ministers are so absolute on the point 
that merry-makiug is a violation of the foiyth couimaud : ihe most ciiaritable 
oondusiou is that they are not acuuainted with the facts, but merely acquainted 
witb the dialoeated texts presentea in the works of their Sabbattaiiati predecea^ 
sors. These af« tsken up and talked about as thpugli they were all that bcsar 
on the question, whereas, as we discover on inquiry, the ^tilk of passages so 
employed, arc either only (juote*! in part, and so unfairly rxplained that they 
confuse, rather than dear the miestiou, or else are totally uiicounectod with the 
points at issue. Not one of the Sabbattarians will dare to touch the passages 
which negative his position, nor will they i^rapple with the passagea whiob 
command or approve of dancing and festivity. 

Wo do not hesitate to say, that dancing on the Sabbath was not only an 
amusement of tlic .Tews, but also that it accorded with the fourth commaad, 
and m saying this we are merely repeating what has been asserted by many 
great divines. Indeed, Dr. Mc. Crcc, the author of ihe uoted Sabbaitarian*s 
memofrs— Sir Andrew Agnew—admits in ihat work that *' So far were Ih^ 
" [the ancisat Jews] Irom converting the day thus ledeemed ftomoidiiiai y [oil 
" into a season of aaoetie gloom, that, in point of fact, if we may judge from 
"the practice of t^eir descendants, they devoted it more than any other day to 
••cjirnal easi festive indulgence. Tlie Sabbathine ndes Cujoin the sons of 
** Abraiiam to prepare for the feast, by iiiyiiig in a stock of provisions the day 
** before; and the oosUier the viaods and wine were, the mom bonoiir w«» 
*^ done to the Sabbath* On that morning thqy were fdlowed to repose in bed 
loujger than usual. On rising th<^ were to dress themselves in their best 
*' attire, and after finishing the services of the synagogue, to prepare themselves 
"for sorini ]ileasure6. Forgetting all x^^orklly eai-es, and avoiding all sadness of 
** couataiaucc, th<^' were literally to ' make glad and be merty,' the festal cup 
"was to dmdate fi^ly, and the conversation to turn on topics of a 
** light and amusing character. lAaniages were frequently celebrated on the 
*• Sabbath, and the evening was occasionally spent in music and daafliag. 
*' Such was the * Judaical observance of the Sabbath,' sauetloncd by the most 
"solemn rules of the Jewish rabbis, and practisccl in many plnces to Uie 
"present day." Now, altliougli by the remark " Judaical observance,'* I>r. 
Mc. Cree bints that such was not the ob&ervauee Closes meautjyet we think 
the nictuie realises the true spirit of tiie Jewish institution. Why not danoe 
on that day, when dancinf was so highly approved byBavidand the prophets? 
The sister of Moses led forth the dances wlien celebrating a victory. David 
"danced with all his mij^ht before the ark," and when Michal, his wife, 
rebuked him for only wearing a linen t phod, luj angi'ily answered that **it was 
"before the Lord,*' who had chosen hiiii, and appointed him as ruler, "there- 
*' ibre will 1 play beflMnB Ihe Lord." Now, as the aift of the covenant was the 
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palace of GxmI/' and the mom sacnetl possession of the Jews, we chuuoI con- 
oare dancing to be either imnuxal or un-Sabbatiarian, when David could thus 
justify h» aotioD. But Da?id» as ** Psalmist," eomiects danciBf wiCli worship, 
lioir in Psalm Ix. 3, he says, l*raise the Lord with the sound of the tnunpet ; 
" praise Hini with the psaltery and harp ; praise Him with the timbrel nA 
«' dance." I.» nnf ihi< -t-wiatinpj dnnciiip: with the worship of God? 

But a coudu^iive proof (hat daiiring waa ouc of the liiu;hly hoiioiireti uioial 
and geuerid amusements is aAoidcd us by Jeremiah, who, when predictin^the 
return of the people to their native Zion, bursts out in full song, saying, '* Tbsa 
" shall the virgin rejoice iu the dance ; both young men and old together, for 
"I will turn their nKmrain^ into joy, and will oomfori them, and make them 
** rejoice from their sorrow." .Tcmniah know the ciisloms of his country, and 
never IV ared to denounce what of them he saw to be evil ; but hero ho speaks 
as of a bkbsiug, so that we nuiy safely conclude against the popular theoiogr 
oC our tiflM, so imr as dancing is co n ce rn ed, and give a vote for tins heaHlilhl, 
. m wdi M aoral, exercise. We beUeve, too, that ive have gone ftr enough to 
dnpntvethe priestly view of what oonstitates a holy day ; but, still mttttmmf, 
to prove that tlio *• holy Hay," as comprehended hy t!u' Hrhrrw?, was i?«'^en- 
tiaUv a day of mirtfi nnd feast inu, and ciititciv at variance with our modern 
notions, we here ciic tiom Nlukmiah, theoniy descripiiou given in the Bible 
o( what men diould do on such, a day. The relation is to the effect that tim 
people had oomc !ip mit of captivity, and after getting settled in Ihenr eld 
phirrs, they called upon the priests to read the law. A grand and life-like 
scpne that, as pictured in N«'lieniiah, the old lit brows olnslering round the 
rf idcrs, now shfxldinj; tears as (hey heard the law and remembered their 
aeuons dirootly in opposition, and then, again, beaming with hope as the 
prie«U» dtjclaied the tci taiuty of pardon. Alol'L, iu a wooden puipiL raised in 
tin street, stood Bara, and read aloud. — Sotbey read in the nook in the law 
**of God distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused them to understand the 
" ixatiing. And Neheiniah, which is the Hishatha, and Ezra the priest the 

Si-ribe, and the Ijcvite< that taught the people, said tmto all the people, 
** This day is holy unto the Lord your (hy^ ; mourn not, nor weep. For fdl 
*' the people wept, when they heard the w_pj ds of the law. Then he baid uuto 
'*ilieBi, Go your way, eat the fat, and drink the sweet, and send portions ato 
"then for whom nothing is prepared ; for tins dwf is hdtf unto our Lord ; 

neither be yc sorry ; fat the joy of the Lord Is your strength. So the Levites 
" -tilled all the people, sayinir, llold yo'u- pcf-rr Tor the day is hn\y, neither be 
*'yc ji^rieved. And ail the people wont iheir way, lo eat, nnd in fhink, audio 

9end pnrfwm, nnd to make ffrent hiirih^ bceanse they had understood the 
** words that were declared unto tUcm."* Tliis idea of a holy day is corro- 
borated Irjr that passage in Hosea, where, amongst the tldngs to be dhowwed 
on the Hrisrews t hrongh their sin, there^^is enomeraied this evil, ** AjkI I will 

cause all her mirth to cease, her feasts, her new moons, and her Sabbatha, 
** and all h or festive season < "-f 

Ft is olcar, then, from these passages, that the "holy day" was a festive one, 
and, as this is the only " holy day '* mentioned, in which the right acts, ami 
what was permitted to the people isciottly stated, it is somewhat njiKidieniUB 
in our mintsten that they presume prootkally to deny that this defined form of 
n h^y day is correct, and set vp one of thear own — ^a day of bitt<»nicss — in its 
pboe. ^ut should these patflag^ not piovn satiafiuAoiyj should t^y itill 

• KihetuMh tUL S4S. t HotMiL 11. 
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hm Boy doubt on the mind, we hare only to turn o?er a few pages to find 
others, which so clearly corroborate what is hero stated, that all doubts must 
Tanish from the mind. He who inquires closely will soon percpive that the 
Hebrew people never conceived of the day, as one of abstinence from nmnsement, 
as it is preached up by modern divines, but only as a day of rest aud pleasure. 

P. W. P. 



ME. SPUBGEON AND HIS DOCXlUjNiES. 

iCoMhMMedJIromp, 92.) 

But why dtou|d this genllomau bo raised so higli above all others ? Why 
shall he occupy the place of bliss while others roll in flames ? Wc do him the 
justice to say that he floe^ not pretejid that it is bopniifsc he is bottci ihaii 
other'? ; for that has iioLliuig lo do with the result. Whether a man be good 
or bad mutters not, he will enjoy heaven if it was so settled before he was 
bom— >he wOl be sent to hdl« however good, if he is not one of the Ibre- 
oidained to glory. Mr. Spnigeon teaches election, and in Older that we may not 
do him an injustice when wc speak of his gross libels upon God, Justice, and 
Equality, we shall quote liis own words. In his sennon, "Wliy arc men 
*' saved?"* he says, " As for thy morality and goodness, it is but iiithy rags, 
aud he will never save tket for auyH iltou doeU, None of us would ever be 
saved if God expected anything of us ; we must be saved purely and soMy 
"for reasons oonneoted with hinuelf, and lying in his own bosom. B les wd 
"be his name, he saves us for his name's sake." In his sermon upon 
" Particular Election,'*! he says, Holy Scripture teju lirs ns that [God hath 
" from the beginning chosen us who are sav<'d into hoiiness through Jesus 
" Christ, are told that as many as are ordained unto eternal life, believe, 
and that thdr believuig is the effect of theb being ordained to eternal life, 
*' firom before all worlds . . . ikoBt who are ¥mi are ta^ed became €hd 
*' eho9e them to be umed^ and arc called as the effect of that first choice of 
**God." In his sermon on "Election," X dwells upon "the fact," that 
before the world began to be, all who wei e to be saved were already chosen. 
In the same sermon he urges, that " all the unformed worlds and human beings 
existed only in the mind of God," and then it was that He chose those who were 
to be saved,and marked those who were to be destroyed. He says, *' Long ere the 
** living creatures were formed, or the wheels of the chariot of Jehovah were 
" fashioned, even then ' In the beginnincj was tlie Word,* and in the beginning 
" God's people were one witli the Word, and in th>0)eginning he eliose them 
" unto eternal life." In the same sermon, he hisists, as he frequently does in 
others, that " the person was chosen :" thus that wc nmst not say so many out of 
a hundred^ leaving it an open question, which ; but this, that ** each parti- 
cular penon was chosen from the begining." Again in another ])art of this 
Election discourse he cites the " Article" from the Creed of his Church 
in which this subject is treatct!. That document reads as follows: — 
3rd Article : "By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some 
••men and angels are predestinated, or rore(jr(h»ined to eternal life through 
•• Jesus Christ, to the praise of his glorious grace ; othen beiti^ Ifjt to id 
•• t» their em to their JuU eoniemnaikm, to the fbaisx op his OLOHtous 

* New Itok StfMt FslpU, Ho. lU f EbM. Mo. 198 i Ibid. Not.41.IS. 
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•'justice. These angels and uicu thuij pie«jestinated aud tbreortlained, are 
*< partieii]ariy and unehatigeably designed, mid tkeir mtmher 90 certain and 
d^mUe^ that it cannot 6i eUher increated or dimundied. Those of mankind 
" that are predestinated to life, Ood, before the fottiidation of the world was 

" laid, according to his eternal and immutable purpose, and the secret counsel 
" and LTood pleasure of his ^viil, hath chosen in Clirist unto everlasting glory, 
•' out of his mere free grace and love, without any other thing in the creature 
*' as • eonditiom or canae moving him thereto."* 

We cannot say that tins artide is indefinite— that it admits of two con* 
stmctions. for no auu aocostomcd to read, can mistake its terrible doctrines. 
It may be, however, that the Xcw Park Street preachir fids alarmed lest any 
mistake should be made, and hence it is, that he so frequently explains and en- 
forces this part of his creed, in all its terrible dcfonnity and hideousncsg. Tn his 
sermon, the ** Allegories of Sarah and Hagar " f he enters into the subject taking 
Iflbmael and Isaac as the instances affording proof, and dwells with peculiar 
■BtufiKtion upon the choice of one (0 honour, and the exclusion of the other, 
and says, There seems then to have been but little difference in the charac- 
" ter of the two. So, dearly beloved, tiicrc is little difference between the 
•* legali!=! and the Christian as to the outward walk. They are both the visible 
'* sons ui Abraham. Il in not a distittclioH oj' life ; Jor God allowed lnhiuai'l 
" lo M good as Isaac «m order to tkow tkat it U not ike goodness of hmu that 
makes any distinction, but that he ^vill have mercy on whom be will have 
•'mercy, and whom he will he hardeueth." So that Ishmael was doomed to 
everlasting perdition, and Isaac was secured in everlasting blessedness, 
although there was little difference in the character of the two. How then can 
we say that God is no respecter of persons ? 

Such then is the creed of Bfr. Spurgcon, such are his ideas of God and 
Jnstiee, and onr Future life, and although we are desirous of avoiding the use 
of haidi langnage, we feel it is impossible to avoid the conclusion, that of aJl 
doctrines ever taught, whether by ^^o^mons or lliiuloos, by Southeotonians or 
Shakers, by Catholics or Thugs, uonc is so cold-ljloocledly infamous, none 
more immoral, none so libellous against God, and none of them offer a greater 
insult to our oommon prceeptions of right or wrong than this. But the 
infiuny does not rest here, Ibr Vtt. Spurgeon employs all his powers to show 
th^ God Is a hater of morals and virtue — ^practically so, for while he says God 
loves them, he paints him as nrtin*!; as thoufrh he haled them. He has not the 
boldnt'-s? to «ay right-nut I0 his congregation that (Jod really hates all those 
actions which are spoken of by good men as good, but lie hints, and indirectly 
asserts as much, and, so far as be can safely do it, he teaches that wrong-doing 
is not tijnriotts to Christian men— 'to members the Spurgeoa-Church. 

Ife labours very earnestly to prove, that the good and the evil works men 
do, have no connection with their future hap))ines9 or misery. This is, cer- 
tainly, a very heavy charge, which, however, we shall prove from his sermons. 
He says, '* Why man, the sin that does not damn a Christian, because Chiist 
<i ^agji^a liim [n \^[^ blood, will damn you, said lirookes — and I will repeat 
*' his words, and have done, * He that believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved, 
'* * said the apostle, ie kia «t«» never to many ; but he that believeth not, shall 
"•be damned, be Jm sins never mfetc.^ "J So that whatever good a man mny 
do is of no viduc, and whatever sins a Christian may commit are of no conse- 
quence. This IS a favourite topic of Mr. Spnrgeon's, and it cnnnot be denied 
that he insists upon the innocuous nature of m a believer in the boldest 

• Ibid. No. U, p. 17. 4 Ibid. No. 09. % Ibid. .No. L20. 
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manner. In the sbove-quoled aennon. " The Leafleis Tree,*' he aaye, wken 
speaking <ftf God's diildirn sinning, Tlicy aro eiill tlie Lord's, still His lifing 
" children, although they have fallen into the coma of ein. . . Sorac, a? 
" soon as they seo n Clirisii tM flu aiiythiiip: inconsistrnt wilii hi- profeasion, 
"say, ' That man is no vhM oi (Jfvd ; ho cannot be, it m iuij)Ossil)le !' Ay, 

biit, rcmerabci wliai lie tliougiii, who oucc said — ' if a brother err, ye 
" < thai ore spiritual, rcetofie such an one, in ihe spirit of meefaiess, ooneidering 
*< * thyseir, lest thou, also, be tcnpted.' It is a fact, deny it who will, and 
"abuse it if you please to your own wicked purposes ; I cannot help it, — it is 
"a fact that some liviiiu; cliiUln a of Gotl have been allowiid — Mn t^wful 
"allowance it i'^— (o ]v^<^ the very blackest sins. Do you think i Javui wa» 
"not n eliikl ot liod, even wlien he sinnetl 't U is a hard subject to touch ; 

but it h not to be denied, lie had the life of Goj within him before; and, 

though ho sinned,— oh ! horrid and awful was the criine !-~yct his substuoe 
"was ill him, when he lost his leaves. And many a child of (Jod has goM §u 
"away from his master ; but hl& substanc^i is in him still." This lanjrnaj^ is 
too plain <o bo mistaken, and is as ( lear a bWn«c to >ln as ever was drawn up. 
The "onrrJ)olie\Tr " can never fall, no matter how deeply be sins; for David 
was " a child ui God, cveu in his sin." And so with all Mr. Spurgeon*» fkxk-, 
Uiey may sin, and give short weight, and pursue other evil oourses, still they 
"can only kwe their leaves they still have God with them, and so are nfe. 
If othen io what they do, then for them bell shall l)e hotter, aUlioinxh they 
**had no sort of rcfstrnining grace." Bid ai^in, speakin^i <>f liiinsclf, iu his 
sermon, ** Thc Imnmlability of God,' * he says of gootl works, ' 1 am sure it 
*' is true iu my case, and tmc iu respect to most of God's people ; for there is 
" so little to lovQ in them after they an bom, that if he bad not loved them 
"before then, he would have seen no reason to choose them after; but since 
"b.> loved Uiem without works, he loves them without works still, siticgtJk^ir 
" 4/f>oif fror/"v ffffi nof >' ill t/f/t r/ln//, tfiid xcorH oamoi stTer fjf^t nffrefiopf ; 

mnct liteir rtiiht'Oft\,its\ dhl hoI huid J I is Inv.- (n //><;,/, \() Ihrir )ricf,rffM*\\.i 
*• cnnnot amp Uic tjiMU-H Unka.'' Surely the ruau u lio entertains tliet>e uoiions 
must be cither marvellously iooonaistent in teaching, or ignorant of the value 
of words, when he undertakes to denounce sensuality, and all kinds of eril ; 
for if bad works cannot sever the man from the active aflfectioa of God, wby 
should he denonnec them? Ts In Ix !ler than Cod ? Cnnnot he love what 
does not set aside tlie hne oi" (iod ? VVc grant tliat he speaks the truth, when 
he telU us that theix) is no reason to be seen iu " God*s people," why He 
should love them more than any others ; that is, if his sohool of Baj^ists are 
€hMl*s people, whieh i» veiy doubtfot We do not knour of any people^ or 
religious oongrcgattons, SO ftr ftom God as these snme edf-satMaed, self- 
lauding i^aptists ; nor of any preachers whose doctrines are Icssaccordnnt ^vlth 
llic I'ael'- prrlaininj; to (iod and (lie Tuiscrse, than are those of ^Ir. ^^pnvueow 
and his ^ liuol. 1 le who declares this doctrine of devib, calh d pixilufttoric 
clectiou, is alike the enemy of God and mau, for while he denies the Justice of 
the fonner, he paralyses the nnn of the latter. The chosen are seenre, and 
even thougli tliey fall into sin they cannot be lost. They who arc not chosen 
may work their hands otf in labouring to accomj^is^ good, and toil through 
life, unceasing in their ('r--in' to i'staV»lish what is pure aud noble, and of good 
report, still they will be »lamne<l, while Uiey who wcix; chosen before they were 
Ixnii may live a life of seusuabty (ukI sin, but their eternal happiness cannot be 
endangered. Over aud over again this nnmonl doctrine is taught in dtstinoi 

• N«wr«Ni MmiMpit, Ibid. No. a. 
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language to the New Piuk Street people. In his sermon, " The Viotoiy of 
AitV* tbe tireacher say», " I may faU into a cin, bat I iliali not M fioiinyi 
«• 1 ihail atand while shall last, oonatantlv Boeure.*' And all the bnthren* 
as ka infionna them, are equally privilcgod. Some Christians teach that 
any man may get to hcHcw, and be saved ; tlirougli hvYnX lliey win the 
favour and love of God, and thus stand as pardonetli but to this thty addthe 
warning that, in ortkr to mamtain theii' standing; in the esteem of God, thev 
miLsi live good Lives, or they, too, will be of the lost sheep and coudemneci. 
W« can andentand this, as Ui aeoordanoe with a moral view of the unimae, 
but Mr. Spurgeon continually attacks the teaching as " a lie," and declares 
that although they may fall away to evil, *• their liavinj,^ believed is a proof that 
they arc rhoscn ;' and, consequently, that tlicy are ** constantly secure." We 
ask again, is not this a license to the congrcgatiou to live as they please? A.nd 
will it uol iuiiy account for tUeir grasping spirit, and their sterunc^ as task- 
OMMteiaF P. W. P. 

(lb fa mmMM IB oar jMil) 



jSOUTE PLAC£ CHAPEL SUNDAY £V£NINQ LECTURES. 

BY P. tr. PSKFITT, Pn. B. 

lSA.iC, tSAU, AXD JACOB. 

TiiL5, 111 bric^ wc obtam an ius^Ut into the manners of the times ; bat there Is a 
fact which foUowa* to whkih more than the common attention should be given. Tlie 
married j nir n-ero long without offspring, and it was not vonclisafcd them until 10 
years after }hi>> mai'riage festival, and when Isaac was in his GOth year. Then two 
children were born, the one called Esau, and the other Jiicob. Now it b acarioos 
htk that these names cxnrcss their characters. Esau means **ooTered with hair," 
and Jnrob means "su]i|ii:nilrr," or "one \t1io hips uji " Jobery informs us that 
**a divine |K)Wcr was cuuccciud to the early people, wlucli enableil llicni to foresee 
the diaraclers of their cluldrcu, and so to nanic them accorduiprly hence, as he 
further says — "nearly all Scripture names are not, but only sounds by which they 
"arc to be di^tiir^uished, but also keys to their whole clianu Icr." la Ids staletnent 
of the fact he is right. Take, for instance, " Abd," which means when translated 
oat of Hebrew in our own tongue " Vanity,** •'TransitorincM,** aa "Adam* mmiia 
"Man." So when the Psalmist teUs us that " Man ib like to vanity," he uses the 
TTor.U "Adam" and ".Vbel," wUlilhc Hebrew "likelu " between them; "Ishmael" 
Mijmlies " Uc will bo heard of (iod," and so on with these proper names* the same 
as with "Job," which neana'* the bereaved," or "the afflicted me," all are exprenive 
of their stoiy, Dtviaea czplauDi it bv the "prolcptical theory," the same as lh(>y 
explain the mention of mountains ana cities by names known to be more modem 
than the books arc supposed to be. But I iiiclinc to believe that if a work was 
phwed in oar bands, said to have becu printed 300 years Hgo, on leadioff which we 
met the word " railway,** or " steam cngme," we should know at once that a fraud 
bad been practised upon us, and all reasoning would utterly fail to eonviucr us to the 
Gontiacj. And so it should be here. We read in Genesis xxxvi. 30-31, of thi^. 
*'doim^ainoii(r tbednkeaorthelandorSeir, "And these aie the kinp that reigned 
in the land of Edom, before there reigned any king over the ehilfiren of Israel. * 
A par.^age which could not have Iimvt been wnttfu until kuip had really reigned 
over Israel, and thus many agco alter its presumed date; hut by the prolcptical 
theoiy, att the anaduonims ate nioety managed : bat if wc ask the advocates 
whence grew this prolcptical cxphmation, they \i'ill answer— if tlicy answer truly— 
that it was a child of neeessitv, brought forth to do the harmoni^nig buMuess. 
Yes, A dtiihi of bigotry and fancy, without .i grain of fact or nobleucss in iia com- 
position; and it 18 wholly unworthy the support of troth-loymg, honooiible men. 
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The two sons vera now grown into men : each had his peculiar chanetertstles, 

"And Esau was a cuiiuiug hunter, a man of llic field, aiul .Tacob \v.»s a plain mau 
" dwelling in tents." Jncnh si cms to !iavf fuUivatcd tlic tact, the cleverness, audthe 
cuimiug of citv life, while lisau, a man who every luoruiug brushed dew ironi lawn, 
had more of toe openness and candour of the hunter. It is absurd to suppose, as 
nirmy eoiilciul, thai a man's cduadion, his assocudions, and business mode of win- 
ning bread, does not influenrr the formation and development of his character, for 
the teachiug of ull history joins with our daily experience in declarinp: the coutrary. 
He who roves the woods and forests free as the whistling winds — within certain 
limitations — hi'comesfarfrcer in thoudit, in spirit, and in manners, and is less open to 
believe ( viluf Ids fellow men, than is he who dwells in cities. When men are living 
a city life, they arc soon nract iciiily drilled into recognising thai what is dcuomiuatca 
" simplicity of character, the inuocencyof "bclicmg all men honesty because they 
seem so,' is rather a < In < k iin'm their "getting on" than an advantage;, and so they 
leani tiuiekly rnou.:h, aUliough at first in only a gentle form, to meet cunning witL 
cunning, and ihns ihe evil rushes hurriedly on to its climax. Some, however, .seem 
as deliberately cultivating it, because of desiring to j)rosper without going through 
ihv pif4im!narv drudgery; they arc of the class which will ;;ain hy scln iniiii: what 
others win by industry, and they are " ever ready" to "lake advanUige of failings 
*' and weaknesses, which by means of a little management will operate, jvs they believe, 
"to improve their position." Of course, such men invariably keep on the safe side of 
Iftralllv; heliiir cautious, they never commit Ih. mselvcs to what tlir law deems a 
criujc, and, hence, with erect heatl and shameless front they move through the public 
streets. Such a man was Jacob, a smooth-faced, smiling, obsequious man — a cool, 
cunning, undermining bargainer, who was ever on the alert to in)[irove his ]>osition. 
lie would have bled stone;, if imght could thereby he gained. And when men 
inquire, how it is that the llebrcws, as a people, have never risen much above 
J'tradc-grcatness," we luiswor by disking, why ahmildwe expect a people to rise above 
its highest heroes? This man wsis one of their model heroes, and thej conceived 
not of surpos«ii;c:' lifm. 

Jacob, it seems, was an expert in preparuig pottage — red pottage, a dish uot 
much known in Euj^land at any itme, but still wiaelj known and eaten in the East. 
It is maih' of Initilcs which belong to the Ictiuminous tribe of plantir, and arc, in fact, 
the smalh>t <>( the pulse kind ciTti\atcd. ''Tlu y huvr a knotty pod, the srcd'' or 
** pease of which being grouud into a rou^h meal, or sonu tiiucs iuto Hour, and boded, 
"are thus converted into pottaf^ whicli is of a red colour." As eaten in the East hx 
our own age, it B generally cnriclicd with tlie addition of a little suet, and forms, 
according to .«!ome travellers, a very grateful repast. S'^-ne, the nativrs df Bar- 
bary, add oil and L;arHc; but we hesitate to bay that Jacob mingled them with the 
ma$9 he was busy p; parir.g, on the day to which I must direct your attention. 

This day the hunter, Esau, came from the (iold, and he was veiy faint. Today, 
the goddf^s of the chase had not n warded the hunter, .and thus it was that with 
cmnty hands ho had returned home, lie was sick and faint through hunger, mid 
look^ wif h intense eattemess upon the scethmg pottage, the odour of which gave 
naturally iuerea^ed aciilnicss to the pjiins of hiiiiLrci ^y:vi there anythiog anna- 
tural in the request he preiem d to liis hrf»ther, Fe» d me, 1 pray, witli that same red 
"pottage, for 1 am faint?" Eauu had nol always failed iu his hunting excursions — ho 
had not always returned empty-handed from tlie chase, and is it not somethiuff more 
than probable tliaf Jaeol) had frequently and freely sliared the hard-won fniits ? 
Esau, as we learn from many incidents in his rare* r. wn-: of an opcn-handrd, IHm ral, 
disposition, and with the hunter and woodsman spuii, would .^hare freely with «»ihers 
that whicli he had. But Jacob was crafty in the lowest sense oif that term, and saw, 
iuEsnn's condition, au opportunity to drive a hard hargahi, through which he hoped 
to gjain his cuds. Why should not he have the birthright, and become head of the 
. family ? Why not he become the civil and religious iniler of the family after his fatlicr'a 
decease P Esau could sell it, was he n( t now in a condition to do so? 8o in Jacob's 
heart it came "why not teraj)tmy hn*ther K>aii iii(<> clling his right to tlie dignity?'* 
And— as answering J^vl'q " Tc^d mc^ for 1 am faint "—Jacob said, " Sell me this 
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"day Uiy birthright. Aud Esau said. Behold, I am at the point to die, and what 
"profit shall this birthright do to ino ? And Jacob said, Swear to me ihia day; and 
"Be sware unto him : and he sold his birthright uut o J;icob. Then Jacob gave V^ wi 
"bread and pottage of It nlili s j und hv did t at ;ni.l drink, and rose up and went his 
" wa?; thus Esau despised his birthriglit ." Such is the liistory, iu all its elcamess 
and bnritj, bat a few remarks are needed to render ])laiii the author's uieanins. 
He did not intend us to mulcrstaad thb as occurring at Mamrc, bnt at one oftfie 
outlying stations where Jacoh fed hh cattle, and where he prepared Ids own food 
accordi^ to the custom of the shepherds. Had it been at Mamrc, Jacob would 
liaTe had no power over the food, and Esau could have eaten freely. Esau, weary 
md exhausted with hunger, had reached this station, and felt himself incapable A 
going farllu r witliout food. This will explain how the cunniiii; Jacob first conceived 
it possible to purchase what was of great value at so small a cost. Bishop Hall 
sejs^ ■* There was never any meat, except the forbidden fruit, so dear-bought as 
"this broth of Jacob;" but it is evident that Jac ^ i ust have seen that his brother 
was reduced to llic greatest strails, or he would not Imvc made such a |)ropo3aI. 
'Die cunnino; man is carefid to avoid making low proposals, unless when the chances 
»e greatly m his &vonr ; for he knows that if rejected, himself, also, must be de- 
spised, and, hence, we may conclude* not as some commentators have assumed, that 
E*ian was sensual and could not resist thr pottni^e; but that lie was, so far as his 
own feelings and fears are concerned, just as his own words intimate, "at the )>oint 
**to*e** through exhanstion,-and, hence, was placed more at the nicrey ul his 
brother than was for his ^od. 

But whe ther or not this explanation be accepted, T mnnot sec how the friends of 
"the pious patriarch" cau be advantaged. For was not Jacob still the temiHcrr' 
and toe man who to fi(ain a dishononraole advantsge will appeal to the lustful appe- 
tites of his fellow-man, is scarcely a whit better than he mio takes wlvantage of 
distress to compel compliance. In both cases, the ennninc: one** play upon known 
we ak nes s, and make that the stepping-stone to their prosperity, so tliat if Esau ui red, 
then it is certain his brother sinned. I am aware, indeed, that, as in our elect ionl 
hriWry, aud in various other wavs, we treat the bribed as sinfol, while, as a rule, 
we allow the briber to pro free; but when, ns a nation, we have more clearly com 
preheuded the laws of morality, our course will be reversed, aud — the stronger, not 
the weaker; the tempter, not those who have fallen— the briber will be treated as 
the greatest sinner, for he has the greater knowledge and power, and sins without 
the j)res3urc of pain. But Jacob has been defended at the expense of humanity, for 
it is said that he onlv pursued the ordinary course in making the best bargain, as all 
men do. Granted, tnat, so far as our nge is concerned, and according to Uic modem 
doctrine of right action, \\ c buy in the cheapest, and sell in the dearest inaiket, and 
Irthnnr earnestly enough to depress prices when we buy, and to raise them when we sell ; 
but this is upon a theoiy ol political economy, and not upon any moral principle. 
But even now that that theory rules, I am not persuaded that aU men would 
adopt, under the circumstances, the ]ilau of Jacob. It is true tlut there ara 
human sharks ever ready enougli in i^orge a sinkinn; brother, ever ready to 
pounce upon the unfortunate, and under the plea of kindness or friendship, to 
eit up the little they have left ; but these are the ignoble exceptions, and stand 
ctil o well marked as such, that no inau midertakcs to set them up as xepre- 
i^eiitaiivcs. Tlir rule, even with the Hebrews, has been to aid the perishing one, 
rather ihan lo u.ide upon bis necessities. Indeed, the Jews, as a people, are 
honourably distinguished for their charities one toward another, and such conduct 
as tliat of Jacob's, if repeated l)v modem men, would scarcely be tolerated amouijst 
them. Hence, I ronclvidc, that (hey who set up Jacob as a fair sa)ui)lc of "the 

?;reat men of old," liavi; never given any attentuiii to the actual verities of life; 
or, although with sorrow and shame we confess 1 hat there arc Jacobs in society, 
1 hoMIy declare that the majority are noliler in theii- dcaliuj^s, and the great mass 
of men would rise in j^corn I'ai- above such contem])! il''r uu*aimess. 

Still, however, we have not iu iiim case, as we had iu that of Abraham, ajuy evi- 
dcBoe to ahow that snch conduct was viewed as immond hj the men of thnt age. 
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Vmki's wordB UDOu an after occasion would lead to such a suppoaition, but oat of the 
oifde of ttoenmhialed parties, we htve no proof wliether Jseob tnuHeoided tke 

vices of his age ; thus our judf^ment upon the man must bo detemuned, not alone 
by this action, but as aided nv otiiprs, and, unfortunately for the {wtriaroli, the his- 
tory girea us mau^ other instouces, iu which he plaved au equally despicable part. 

Bat we look aside from bii career to the aiiaifaBtB of nim wbo bad aeid hia 
lijl^ts. And of the men wbo denounce Esau, how many are better, even supposing 
bim to have boon fully as guilty as they say? "^His birth-right sold for a mess of 
" pottage r* And is not the birth-right of mankind daily sacoilloed ? now laid luw 
before the priest, now to the kmg, and now to the enr of popular opinioii? I re- 
m.irked to a minister flic other day, that the greatest disgrace of this modern age 
is found in the fact, that the eleriry, as a body, being fully aware of the utter worthless 
ness of the Pentateuch as a literal iiistorv, will yet get up and read, and preach froui 
tl^ aa tiiough it were an unqneationaUe Dody of Moeaie writing. And what waa 
his answer ? He said—'* It is very hard for men to say that which they know will 
"throw them out of their daily bread — moat of tliem liave wives and families, and 
" Uiese must be maintained." bo that after all, and in their case, it is the hirtb' 
riffhtof tpiritnalfireedogn,8oldfiwamee8of p^^ Tliat man therobwlioitaada 
benmd his counter, feelinpf a thorough eontempt lor his customer— -knowing that 
the said customer is completely ignorant of the true nature and value of thear(i<^ 
about which he is so eloquently discoursing— yet he sells hb birtlirightby flatteri^if 
that?ery customer, and by pndsing his judj^ment, while knowing Ittobewofthleak 
merely ni the end to obtain the nu ss of miserable yellow pottage. He goes and 
votes agtiinst his own will, votes for the man who has not tiio approval of his con- 
science, merely to ensure the continuance of the "family custom;" he declines to 
ioin with the Tsmperanee men, lest he shonld lbrf<dt the miserable pottage of Ua 
irieuds approval ; ne will not take ))art in any strong Kadical innvements, lest the 
pottage of My Lord's favour sliDuld he withdniwn ; and as to giving liis saneliou to 
meetings like this, he cannot do it. True, he knows very well that the old story is 
not half tme, but then, as he says, witli a sort of knowing shrug, " it will not do for me 
"to take any public part in the matter," for the result would he to him sad enough, 
in this, timt he would lose his niiscmble |X)tlagc. Sell a birthright! Ah, yes, the 

Eriests, aristocracies, and kings of Europe, by means of curses, flatteries, and titles, 
•▼e bought np the birthrights of millions, and will hokl than, too, until roused by 
their long peuf no agony, and despair lending them iiower, these. millions will go 
forth lo recover tlieir lost rights, and lilyertics, and manhood. And then it will be 
seen that a plain manlv life is wort h far more, brings pleasures more enduring, and 
memories more blessed^ than can possibly fall to the lot of tbeee who bow in adnla- 
tiOD to sham kings, or surrender treedomof thought to priests. 

AVe return to Isaac; of whom, however, very Uttle is said. It seems, indwd, as if 
his life was made up of tales, taken from the history of his father and sou, slightly 
altered. We are told that " there waa a famine in the land, and the Lord appeared 
"unto him, saying, Go not down into Egypt, hut ilw.H in (br land that T shall fell 
•* thee of." Isaac went to dwell with Abimelech of (it inr, the Cicrar where his 
ftther Abraham had resided. And he received j)roinihes of future greatness and 
glory in his posterity, God decUring that he would snrely make him to be one of 
the greatest. Then we read these curious verses, xxvi. 7-13. — " And the men of the 
"place asked him of his wife; and he said, She is my sister ; for he feared to sav, 
"She is my wife; lest, said he, the men of the place bhoultl kill nio for Kel)ekah, 
"because she was fair to look upon. Aii I it came to pass when^he had been thcffe 
"a long time, that Abiinclcch tlie king of the Philistine^ looked out of a window, 
"and saw, and behold Isaac was sporting with Kebekah his wile. And Abiiueleeh 
''called Isaac, and said, Behold, ol a suretv she is thy wile, and how said'st thou, 
" She is my sister ? And Isaac said unto him, Becanae I said, lest I dKe for her. 
"And Abimelech said — What is this thou hast done unto us? one of my people 
" might lightlv have lien with thy wife, and thou should'st have brought rrnimness 
"^poBQS. And Abnnelech ohaiged all his people^ sa^ iug. He that toucheth this 
••maorbiawifeahiiUiwsfybeinittodeKUi. thnlaaaoaowedinthatJMidiaBd 
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"iMiiftA iatiie sine year lui liiiiidKd.fold, and tbe LonI bleawd him ; and the 

"mm mzid great, and went forward, and gtow until he became very gteai.** 
Here we have a btraijrlit forward history, whicli rriniiiinlfs (hr ]>atriai( li the smneas 
his fiaiher, and you observe that although tlic story ol the flock and herds, snuned 
bf Ahraham diraetly from the TiotimB in his frauds, is not here repeated, stui God 
bie&j&es Isaac aud makes his increase to be one hundred-fold, and thus immediately 
after the lie there follows the increase. Bui it has hcvn asked whctltfr this sfory 
is aoyihisg more Uuui a retelling of the Abraham and &u:ah story, with ditf ereuit 
mmm, Ihetieve it is. The ooontrj is the aame^ the maie of flwKiiig is the same, 
aid ui each caso^xzi S2, xivi. 2r),~the name of Phichol is gim aa that of the 
genend of the army. T ^i\t lliat thc^c coincidences may have occurred, I)ut tlioy 
are imlikely, md balaaciug probabilities, they tend marvellously in favour of the idea 
thai M br aa laaao is eonoemed, he, if he ever lived, was not guilty of the mean* 
aess and faIselu)od here attributed unto him. 

n-is Pftlnarch was not hoimnred by (ho people of Gerar as his father is re]>or(ed 
to httvc iieeui lUey encroached upon his hcnimeQ,and contended angrily about the 
wdk. It is true that the king oi Gei»r ia wposfm aa ehargin^ his pex>ple, saying, 
"Bo Uiat touchelh this man or his wife shall snrriy be put to death, but irhen he 
mw great, and his flixks increased so marvellously, it was imtural for them to 
Meome somewhtti. jealous. Moreover, he liad dug wells, and came upon a fine 
iippjy of water, which in that hmd was a rich poaseasion. Tlie text saya^"And 
**toe berdmen of Gerar did strive with Isaao'a herdmen, sapngthe waterk onrs," 
which may have been as Dr. Miller declares, "n proof of how tlic heathen will strive 
"against Vhe cbildien of God," yet after ail they were right. And it has never been 
aig«d that strangers hnve absolute ri^ts in a oountry which they enter as Yisitort. 
To be alhmed to remain there at all was an act of grace, wliit li could not involve 
sovereign rii^hts to wells of watrr. liut Isaac was so foramate as to lind three G^ood 
sonnosi, the last of wbteh his people were allowed to retain without a struggle. 
Jwit M went up to Beersheba, wliere he was visited by God— And the Lord 
" apoeared unto him the same night, and said, lam the God of Abraham, ihj 
"fatncr fcnr not, for T am with thee, and will hlt ss thee, and Tniiltiply thy f>eco, 
"for my servant Abraham's sake." Thus was the promise rcnewea, "and Isaac 
bmlded an altar." That Im flourished at Beersheba is very natural when thos pro- 
tected, and the people of Gerar heard thrn'of, hence it was that the king witli luauy 
•jf his men visited Isaac, who inqnircd why they had come, seeinp; that they hated 
him, aiid had bent him away. Tlieir answer exonerates them from the orthodox 
charges. They 8aid^**We saw certainly that the Lord waa with thee : and we 
'*said. Let there be now an oath betwixt us, even betwixt iis and thee, and let us 
"makes covenant willi thee; That thou wilt do ns no hurt, as we have not 
" touched thee, and we liavc done unto thee nothing but good, and have seut 
thee away in peace ; thou mi now the bleased of the Lord.'* ^is does not sound 
as though they had in any sense treated him hai-shly; they "had done nothing unto 
" bim but good;" and Isa.ic wa3 iiot tlu- man to esteem evil done unto him in the 
light of good. Ue heard them and complied with their rec^uest, lor as we are told 
he ntads a fieasty and they ''did eat and dnek. And they rose up in betimes in the 
" morning, and sware one to another, and Tsaac seut them away, and they deuarted 
" from him in peace." '^hus *' the heathen " were pacified, and all went well. But 
we are at a loss to und^ latHud how it was that they talked about the Lord being 
with Isaac. Did they believe hi Jehovah P Or was it that, in common with the 
earlier nations, they believed that each people had a God, who was attentive to tlieir 
interests, and who had power to ntake llx m prosper? 

But we are suddenly introduced to Isaac in the character of au old man, who 
has grown blind, and is about to die. He resolves to take the last step before that 
one "which falb into the grave," as the Eastern views i(, and bestow his blc -nig 

Xn his eldc^t-hnm ?oii, Ksau. True, indeed, llial the birtliiight with its pruperty- 
antages bad passed over to Jacobs wlio after his father's death was to be the 
richest and the highest m the family; still, however, the ble^y^in^ lemained, and 
with tbitt would go an indefinible but acknowledged power, authontj, wd sanctity ; 
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men would say, "he is not the head of the f«milj» bai he had the pslMiial bleashig, 

with that dt'sccndcd much whicii we must ever honour." So hlind old Isaac 
will give his bclovctl son this last great gift, liis blessing — *' And it came to pass 
" that whcu Liaac Wiis uld^ :uid his eyes were dim, ao thai he could not sec, kecalled 
*'B88U, his eldest son, aiid siid unto him. My son: and he said unto him, Bdiold. 
" here am I. And he said — Rcliold now, 1 am old, I know not tlic day of my death : 
** Now therefore take I prav, thy quiver and tliy how, and go out to the field, and 
" iixke me sonic vcuison. Ami make mc savoury meat, such as I love, and bring it 

to me, that I may eat ; that my soul may bless thee before I die.'** Such was 
the injunction, and as Rltter-hcrbs" trnnnhlin^ly declares, wc here see here that 
" T«aac was a lover of the good things, and very fond of liigh feeding, thus, as the 
"ruling passiott is strong in death,*hc desired to partake of the pleasures of the table 
"once more before he went hence to be no more seen." " Bitter-herbs " may rest 
rontcnt, and wA tronhle himself about this matter, for althoup;h as this narrative 
impltVs Isaac was near unto death, we shall see presently that lie lived <Qmc forty 
yeats longer, and lljuii uiu^st in that long scries of years have had many tjimilfii* 
opportunities. And here lies one of the great ditfienities in treating these sabjccts. 
In accor l inr,- with the broad spiril of toleration, wc must treat tlic narratives in a 
sober spun, and vol remembering whai other narratives relate, quite opposite hi 
tone, it becomes JiiliculL to mauitain one's gravity in passing through the scenes. 
In this, however, the apnroachuig dissolution is so distinotl^ Dodied UHtfa, so finely 
ncted, that wc may reaaiiy lose all sense of the forty succccdmo: years through which 
the life of Isaac \vas proloui:ed, for oiu al lent iou is arrested and tixed uj)on the 
dexterity witii wliieli he is ciieated. JU bekah had overheard this conversation, and 
as she had set her heart upon obtaining the blessing for her son, her coaxse<tf action 
was soon marked out. Fraud, and that directed against her husband, was resolved 
UDon, and as wc know from our Christmas Scripture-pieces it was fidly successful. 
No wonder Dr. Chalmers said in his Daily Scnptnre Readings tbit " they were a 
fltrmge family— a very untruthful famdy." Ttai ia» taking the pictores beie 
presented as real, which is what flic Doctor was compelled tfi do. Jhit we cannot 
accept the apology he so frequently makes, to the effect, that the people in early 
times were not '* duly instructed in a knowledge of the neoessitv ana virtue of 
"ntteringonly the troth." That these frauds and falsehoods are all folly set forth is 
no |>roof that amons: the Egyptians and other nations there was no perception of 

those Uuer moral rcUtions wnich have been acknowledged by men since the Gk>spel 
"has been oreached." It may prove, that in eariy times uie Hebrews were not 
regardM Of it; but we need only toraul a few of the Egyptian writings to discoter 
tliat they rose far above tliis ignorance or weakness. Tf wc peruse Uie fragments 
translated in the Cambridge Essays, from the iSaltikb, and otner Egyptian pepyri, 
we hare abnndant evidence, that, as a people, they knew and tangbt as nobly mlitmt 
matter as any modem teachers have done. In those fragments we have ))ortiousof 
moral essays, and talcs, and letters, and curiously enon«;h in all of tlu in there is 
evidence of a refined sense of moral duty and uprightness. So that, when it is 
attempted to save the hooonr of the Hebrew by degrading all the other natiom, we 
feel, tliat not. only arc they unfairly treated, bat God also is defamed. It can be 
shewn that when these things are said to have occurred, there was not an Egyptian, 
but would have blushed to have had it written of him, that he acted frauduientiy 
toward the hlind» or deliberately cheated the dying. 

* OaiMtis xxvtl. 1.4. 

(2b ie eeniimied.) 
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MUSIC AND THE SINGING-SALOONS. 

Every man who loves England, who desires to see its people dally rising 
higher in the scale of social life, must be hi«^hly gratified by the efforts which 
are now made to promote the cultivalioii ol their musical tastes. Music is a 
mighty and elevslang power ; we do not hesitate to speak of it as one of tiie 
mMt potent forces at our disposal.forchasingaway sensuality and intempenmoe, 
and we are quite certain that it creates pare and renovating eijoyment. Time 
was when our countr\*men cultivated their musical faculties far more than they 
do at present. The Catholic Church, with all its faults and error« ^vrrs wise 
enough to aid iu promoting that good work. Its aim was to o])(i"ate upon 
tbe senses, and to do this sncoessftilly it maintained a general system of choral 
singing, wbidi necessitated that it should seek ont and train the best voices, 
—that system reacte<l \ipon the people so as to induce them to give time 
and attention to part-sin^in{* ; niw! this was not confined to chuvrh inn?ic. 
There was no? n village in I'jichmd \y\i\<A\ was unable to produce its party of 
singers, who had it iii their power to eiiiivea tiic evening, and dispel by their 
hannony the tenors of the storm. Their bdls and their part-singers were tiie 
bOBsi of the httsdet and eity. Every baronial residence had its ** glee men,*' 
who were acquainted with the duef harmonised pieces of their age, and who 
formed the chief feature in every evening's nmusemciit. Unfortunately, Pro- 
te^inniism swept away nmch good, with the evils it cninp to destroy. Amongst 
other things, it cared not for choral chants — cared only for the long-drawn 
tunes, as they were rather bawled-out than sung by the untrained voices. All 
beautiful strains were treated suspiciously, with the result, that harmonised 
singing gnduaUy died out. Wcsleyanism gave it a death-blow, for the people 
who in some villages and cities had still maintained the practice were "con- 
verted,*' and, hence, were gradually induced to '*abandori \hr deceitful piping 
"and singing to which they were moved by tiie devil." Were there space, and 
were it worth while, we should be inclined to ques^tiou whether it was not a 
devil of aoamess and bitterness of soul that protested agamst glee-singing, 
rather than any spirit of evil that endeavoured to maintain it? All we now 
can do is to recognise the fact, that this innocent, and healthy, and social 
system, was absolutely blotted out without its place being supplied by aught 
else, save labour, lieer, and bitterness of spirit. Glees and madrigals, with 
lour-part songs, were numbered with the ihings of the past, and it seemed to 
Vol. U. I 
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many who snw md lameuteil the losa, that nothing could now be tlane for 
their reatoratiou. 

It is aoipirif iog, boirem, wbit one mn can do. Mr, HulUh baa tended 
the qratem, bow Igain, go xrhere wc mav, we fnul thnt efort» are being 
made to restore harmonised voice-music to tiie firesides of England. May all 
success reward the endcnvours of tlin<;n who nrp promoting this revival— the 
most cheerful one of thr- osrf^ ' W'r- know iliat a singins^ party at home will 
often keep other harmouic* there, beside those made by the voices. The lord 
of homf niB And a joy and m ftttraotion tbeit whi<ili lit had pienoasly 
ladcad, and thus will be tempted to spend evenings therein, which had 
otherwise bren spent in the taveni, with loss to liis morals, and n decrease of 
(somforts for his family. Hence if i? that we treat Mr. Hull.Mfi n •n^atmoml 
reformer, and we feel assured that through his r-ndcas our-s hundreds of homes 
have been lendered happy, in which, without his labours, the demon of discord 
would have reigned supreme. Many a man who has been more loudh' praised 
has vendered Ims service to BngUnd; and to this it hardlyneed he adtdedtbal* 
to aU our readers who have iaimliei» we tender the adWee to promote harmo- 
nised voice-music as much as they cnn. It will prove a means of protection 
to the young, and of enjoj-ment alike to old and yonns:. Wlierc music is 
cultivated, it i? "urprisinsf; how many little passions .'»re (|ncllctl, how manv 
little difficidties are stifled in their l)irth. They who join in the glee are soon 
kdnoed to fbiget the petty irritations of the past hours, and will forgiv e what 
oCherwise would remam to siin^. Life's eigoyment is as a river fed by many 
small streams, and the most tnfiing canses too often have power to retard 
their flow. Music has a eharm ivhich noon removes the impediments ; and 
thus brings back tlmt full flow ol" L^ood-feeling' which renders existence some< 
thing more than a liope deferred and a round of toil. 

But while we are thus warm in onr expression of pleasure in relation to 
the revival of n tasl« for music, there is one fact oonneeted with it whieh we 
eontemplate uilh pain. 'We allude to the great number of singing-rooms in 
conneetlon with taverns, which arc now springing up nn nil >iat s, and in all 
cities, or course thcie i^ one side of thnt fjuestinn, wliicli by the reflective 
mind cannot be viewed without pleasure. Time \xm when beer and gin had 
Quito enough attraction in themselves to fdl the houses — men went merely to 
Qiink* and win the excitement it produces ; that time is no more. It has 
passed away with much else of tht^ animalism of the past, and it i^^ now found 
that unless something else is supplied, the people will not go as before. The 
publican must spice his ale^, nr they are not in great demand. We are glad 
that so much progress hn'5 been niadt , but drsirous also, thai the good already 
achieved be not destroyed. The singing-rooms are not opened as such, but as 
temptations to drinking. Every effort is made to attract the eye, to gratify 
the ear, and to induce the visitor to disregard the expenses. Young men visit 
them, and having no Mentor at their elbow, what wonder that they call for ano- 
ther, and yet another glass ? The object of the proprietor h to make money, and, 
hence, to sell as much drink as possible, lor in that sale lie his profits. A isitors 
acknowledge the fact, and generously argue tluit tliey " must spend in order 
•* that the concerts may be maintained," and, hence, the results are, bnt too 
frequently, empty pockets, drunkenness, and a lost situation. 

Wf have no desire to overpaint the dangers connected with the syslem, 
we have no sympathy with those ^vho are perpetually in Mn- rhaniber of horrors 
-—we do not wit^h tu operate through fear, but we are bound to state the fact 
that the singing-saloons are to be numbered with the most dangerous tempta- 
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tions to whicli a youiig man iu Lotidou it expoled; and as we hold it to be the 
duty of aoeitiy to orotoet itttlf ftom iiuuiy bv doing tU thai lies in ita pow«r 
10 ywmw youth horn lldling into buiti of vice ahd intemptronoe, lo Hit 
MlPdfO that H is bound to act againtt tiiMt taloons. It it a matter of sooiai 

po1:r*, nnd we aiP r^ll railed upon to carrj' the truncheon. Tt h simply a 
^jttcation of thr iicf u»o. Sonio tinio ago, when tho ])roprictorf> of th«> XalionaJ 
Hall in Moiborn applied ta the Magistrates to gram tlieni :i musir-liren=c for 
thi Hall, and atatad that the concerts were to be conducted upon tcrnpcianoe 
pl<KipUi-**no tntOKioatiiig dirinka to be told in the boUding^tbe Uoenaa waa 
lilbtM; but wlion for the same place a liceusr was asked upon the drinking 
sytteni, the Hnll hnviui* hceomo Ihr property of a publican, it was immediately 
granted. So thnt tlic hnirh would not lirensr it for mn^^ic, imlpost horr and 
irin Wercnold to flio vigitois — thus, unless temptation were lluosv u iu llio way, 
ihctt should be no music tiici'c. Now wc conceive that pimsely the opposite 
ffMUie aboild bo puraned by all who renNy deaiie to promote n ittioiuit aobttr 
tad moral y o gwaa . Henae, we oljeot to Ueenaing pabUe^houae-noma ht 
any anch purposes. The music wc npplnud — not the gin and water. Thi 
^nc^ may be gnor^, hn\ temptation to di-ink is evil And why mix them 
tot^t'thrr? Whiii of (he lixoterTfall rone^»H«. or of those nt St. Mnrtin'sjllall 
—do persons reoUy need pale-ale or wlui»ke) , nim-hot, or brandy-and-wuter, 
dog's-nose or bottled^stout, to enable them to appreciate the mosioP Everyone 
wbo attanda tboie can int the next morning without ahame or the headicihe, 
and wherever music is, wc would have the same safeguards. There is not 
one who attends those concovl.s but would nrknowlrdi^e that tlic inii-oduetion 
of drinking intoxicating liquors ronid not he effected witlioiil operntintt to 
decade nnd ruin them as moral jiucucirs, But they wiio plead for the 
Pubiic-house concert-room system, shoukl prove thai the drink is necessary in 
flidtr to oMble thoae who attend to ei^ov the mude. And if thaj can do 
this, will they not also ptove that the use of aueh beverages is equally necesaafy 
in Chmpehaa and lecture-rooms ? We have never been able to understand why 
drinking nnd mii«ir !ihould he n«socinted nny more than drinking and preaehinp 
or pnblic speakuijr. rnnry a (lublic meeting, nt whieh l>etween tlic speeches a 
vdct was heard crying, "give your onlers, gentlemen, before the next speaker 
*' begins." At many pablie meetings the audianae aita ibiee bonra and heava and 
nMeiaaa keenly enough without any extranoooa stimulation, and we cannot 
pflredve anv reason why there should not be aa powerful argumenta adduced in 
favonr of tfrink beiiic intrndueed into these, as for its being sold in concert- 
saloons. Bnt if this were done, who would be answerable either for their 
pence, or for the other results which would naturally How irom ilie practice? 

We are not now diaoussing the public-bouse system aa a whole, but the 
** tjWBfaaloona,'* and it ia b^sauie we would have leoreation for all, unmixed 
wtth dangers, that we protest so strongly against the systematic mixing^up of 
temptation with recreations. We have seen the ruinous consequence*! in «rveral 
in^tanrep. nnd, h^nr^, wo ft ol tbnl nlthough it may l>e tnie thnt laws will not 
make the pcoplt ?nhn\ still it is in the power of our law-innkers to increase 
the facilities for concerts, where they will be given free from all temptations to 
islampiniioe^ and to inoreaae the diffieuHiea m the way of eonneoltng eoneaita 
aad drfnking. The one system will ttttainly operate to improre the people, 
both morally and socially will elevate and dignify them; whereas the other 
rannct be nutintninH nnd rxtrnded without tlie rertninty that many will be 
ruined in health and reputation, and will thus be oonverted trom a blciiing 
into a ouiH upon society. P. W. ?. 
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LIFK Y2s A COUNTRY VILLAGE. 

OCR village ! Aiul why not call it so, seeing that within it we have found a 
borne, and have spent live as pleasant weeks ever were spent by man ? 
Paradise was nothing to our village, anU all it:i bcnutiTui scenes have 
imprinted themselTes ao deeply upon our memory, that, to oar latest day, we 
must place it side by side with our birth-place. The quieteat, most peaceful 
spot m England. Lai!{^ truly, as a parish, but so far as we could see, the 
houses and cottnf^es are so widely scattered, that nowhere fVu] more than half- 
a-dozen cluster tosrether. And so finelv sliiil in bv t'le ]-.( rwcn and other 
mountains ! As we pause from WTiting, and look out liirough liic appie-trees» 
what a glorious sweep of wheat and barley, oats and meadow4tiid, interlaoed 
with hedges of the fine old Ihshion, dusterod irith honey-sncUe; here and 
there a noUe oak, a cottage, or farm meets our gaze, and the whole is embraoed 
within th(^ nrms of the Welsh hills, every one of which has its thrilling story 
of battle nriil tears, fouf;;ht and shed, in order to win the freedom we eTijoy. 
And all is so quiet that only the church-clock, the full-voiced birds, or the 
distant roll of wheels, can break the silence. Nearly three miles from the 
nihray, far away from all high roads, what is there to stir the surface and 
create eommoiioii t The people complain that pedlars never come. There has 
not been an oi^j^an-grinder here b'mcc wr mme. and — think nf it, oh ye LondoiL 
students! — no hurdy-gurdy has been seen in tlie villnge for months. 

"What then is there of life? There arc men and women here, and all the 
mingled yarn of life, too. Leaving far behind us all our Cockney forms and 
themes, we have chatted with gardeners, hibonrers, farmers, butchers, and with 
all the other classes iind kinds of residents. But our oonseieDce rebukes ns 
about the "butelu rs," for there is but one, and we are by no means sure that 
he ever kills more tlmn a small joint at a time. He is a pnhh'ean, farmer, 
general dealer, besides bcinf^: the butcher, and thus manages lo keep the wolf 
nom the door. But his variety is nothing compared to that found iu " the 
shop." Ndther ean we hope to inform our readers truly of all its wonders. 
We have heard of small heads which contained a great deal, but never before 
of a shop so small containing such a variety. Cakes, nuts, and soap; rhubarb, 
senna, and flour; ribbons, acid-drops, and bacon; straw-hats, tea, and treacle ; 
Crocker}', writing paper, and blankets; pins, starch, and coffee-mills ; butler, 
lace, and bilious pills ; mouse-traps, hops, a lul stays ; black lead, eggs, and 
trousers; sickles, rakes, and baby-linen; peg-tops, pitcher*warc, aud pens ; 
salt, gridirons, and ginger-beer, with sundry other articles, too numerous to 
mention, but no less incongruous. All things, however, are kept in small 
quantities. Apply for three penny-wortii of tape, and, supposing the shop 
keeper is at home, one penny-worth is all that can be obtained ; an applica- 
tion made for a penny-worth of ground pepper was met with the answer—- 
*'you can only have a half-penny-worth now. We've been washing and etn't 
''grind any more." Such is the shop ; and it is remarkable what a stroke of 
business is done there, both iu selling and talking. It is the news-office of 
the district, for although they do not sell newspapers, it is the Post-oflRce, find 
occasionally a newspaper tinds its way there. We had the Timfi daily, ami 
its arrival created^'quit* a coustemation ; but through leuding it out, the natives 
were in a measure rendered content with this revolutionary movement, although 
it has never become ckar to them why " a man should want a paper every d^r-'* 
One of the first who greeted us after our arrival, declared that we had been 
most fortunate in that we had eome in time for the fair. On Satiirdav, " Tlie 
Fair," and on Monday, " The Wakes." We doubted the good fortune, for iU 
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was a taste of quiei vvc were «ieekin<;, but hy m-itliLi- ui" tlicni \\ci\ wv iiiucli 
disturbed. The fair was a very respectable uud peiiceable pioceeding. Luxi^ 
in the morning we sallied forth to see the stalls, bai were too soon; away, 
then, for a few miles into the country, and we shall see the fair and all the 
stalls on our return. On the road we came in contact with •* a conveyance '* 
made of poles, which flatterj', by means of a considerable strctcli, conld call 
**a cart it was drawn bvn donkey, nil eve?, ears, and boae — c\ i(U'iitlv Uiore 
were not many thisUes iu the lanes in which he had been feediug — and seemed 
to be laden with " potdior ware." We inqatred of the gipsy-looktng couple 
attending the convi^anoe if th^ were going to the fair, and when answered in 
the affirmative, we Dc^n to believe that after all there would be something to 
^:pe Alas, for our di?Hppointinciit ! Four hours later, and we were bnck to 
Imd that it was " nearly all over." \Vi' have never been able to learn it' ihcre 
were only two, or actually three '* potcher standings,'* but had we put alto- 
gether in one crate, and that a small one, there had been room and to spare. 
Oar pntchases were soon made, for there was very little choiee ; it was either 
teapots, brown jugs, white duhes, or yellow bnsons, and if wc clung to the 
teapot, wlio shall blame us in presence of the alteruatives ? Tlius the great 
fair, for which we had so fortunately arrived in time, was actually over, and 
to be numbered with the marvels of the past i but how can it be forgotten ? 
Its memory will be as a talisman in our home. Should it happen that the cat 
damages the ebina, that the dinner, through some nnlucky visit, has been kept 
waiting untd it has become cold, or that a very bandy servant luis spilt the ink ' 
over baby s new bonnet, and a cloud sliouhl rise on her countenance who so 
wisely governs our home-affairs, we shall be able to charm it instantly away* 
"We have but to say, " Never mind, let us go to the fair," and the recollection 
of the fuu will bring back sunshine to the brow, and gladness to the heart. 

Bat the wakes on the following? Monday ! We believe that vreie all Bng- 
land searched, no village conld be found with such " a Wakes.'* Throughout 
the preceding week it was evidently the burden of all speeches ; the work of 
preparation had been going merrily on, and many sons and daughters gathered iu 
from all parts to Ix- present at " the wakes." Cakes of all kinds were baked, and 
every cottage had its extras ready lor the glorious day. We had been advised 
not to let oof expectations rise too high, beeause they were not so great as 
fofmerfy; and the advice was not ou' of place, for when the day arrived^'we 
conld not understand what the talk had been about. The only thin-,' to sec was 
one staJl, beside the *' Cross-Keys," on which was spread about n f^-illon of mits, 
some "four a-penny" cakes — which might have been baked oui ol tlie ka^jing 
com gathered by Ri(th, lor they were stale euou^jh — and a few half-pound 
papers of peppermints and sweets for sale in small quantities. Neither toys 
or ntudc; there was only that one stall and everybody visited it. Evidently 
every body felt proud of its being there, reflecting glory and honour upon Our 
Tillage, for nil gathered round and helped to keep it warm ; but so fnr as 
business was com rrjierl, we are not sure it was profitable to the stall-kctper. 

There was, however, something more; there was the ball iu the evening— 
a ball at the " Cross-Keys," and although we had not come preparsd for figuring 
in such an event, we were none the less amiooti to know how all went on. 
With a gentleman lUend, when the fun was getting fast and furious, we re- 
solved to make a venture, and accordingly pre?ented ourselves as candidates 
for the honour of ndmissioo. Thr terms'were particularly emy, for the door- 
kuper informed that *• everybody as goes up mun jist pay vourpeuce." 
That little matter adjusted, we ascended, and our astooislunent was searoely 
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Itit than thai experienced hy Tarn 0' ^^bantcr, when, " by be«l and huvd ad- 
monished," Maggie bore him to where he could see the party tngaged ift tike 
dance. The ball-room into which we entered was brilUantly Ulumuiaiid 
meaiu of four dips — eight to the pound — aet in a tiu atUch«d to tb« w«Ui« 
owat MMdicnMl, and oDt Qneaohiide. Tlw apirtaNiit was not higli, ^ vt 
eenld aaiily wiHe with our fingen upon the dew-covered oailiug ; it waa Mi 
wide, for four steps took us across it, and six from end to end. Tlie daooan 
enjoyed one advantage, in the fact that (here wae no furniture in the rottv. 
save two stools, and there was uo crinoline, it was utterly impoftsible for it to 
be taken up such a uiurow pair of stuii-s. The entire band waa oonatitut#d 
by one " fiddler/* who, to add to his many attiaolioiia had* aa we w«e in* 
fiBCVed," made his own Tiddle.'* Tlik piobabfy aeooonted for the iwt till 
he played so mightily, for had aqyhody else made the iastnimeut, he oQ\dd 
hardly have dared to lay on so heavily. Wc are not sure that he had not 
also written his ow n music, lor we were entirely ignorant of the piece he was 
playing, and could not learu what it was called. The room was foil, ever\'- 
body was happy, save one man, who was rather sore about a young lady 
dancing wiUi some one else^ bat the duMina was gttiw on in ]^rime ttj^W. 
There was a narrow lane down the middle where they dM H, and it stiwk im 
as an asoellent place for uuiustructed dancers. No one could see what any* 
one else was doing with thcii* feet ; a shuffling noise was heard, but nothing 
could be seen. There was a deal of tuniiiig round, and up ami down, but the 
dance, like the ruui^ic, was utterly beyond oui' commeUcubiuu, and we cannoi 
laY it waa a (juadrillc, or ereM a ** eoniitrf set." The peat qoestien we Ma 
debating was, how they could stand it. Wc wei-c never in such an Mia 
before. We have been in hot-hous< > where all was dew and heat, but never 
before in a place so thorouijhly heated. Every one was literally bathed, and 
some went below to catch a breath oi' air, reluming again as quickly as> 
jposaibic to resume theiif places in the dance. Out of rea£)ect for our Qwn 
haalth, ten minutea waa aU we ooidd dnrote to the stu^y of this villafe 
ban hill wa wwa amply n mwML Wa shatt nam forget the fiMBilai^ 
thorough good huiMiir and the hearty spirit with whick all present entered inlo 
tha sport. They were evidently highly delighted. It was the one day in 
the yeai' on whick they were at liberty, aiid that they fully oi)||oyed them- 
selves was as evident as thai they wei'C in the l)all-room. Coukl wc 
blame, or speak to them angrily I Nav, but rather blaine the systems whkh 
km thM to time hanre hoM inAnatued, by «aaBa oC wmmi ^ diiM 
and song hATa been bawiahad torn the viMaga giaans, where it was heaMhi^ 
a^^ed, — even the greens themselves destn^ed,— and the iigustioe of those 
who, having the power, have done nothing to compensate the toUers for what 
thfty have lost, \V!jat is done to educate (hem, and open their minds to higher 
sources of ploa&urc ? what to secure them some reasonable cujoymt^t ^\%s 
tMt labourF Ahsl nathiug for all is laboyv— still labour ; awl Imms 't 
coM^ Hurt ihay ean ga HkHo^jk tlia liiala af aneka nifht^ and ynt itm ^ 
phaaantly spent. Wa wonki not spaak an unkind word to then^ ftc noko ub 
tihey were the wronged oaes, and we were saddened by the reieotioii that it 
will be long before they become coasoious of their loss, or awake to a hjghy 
and more intellectual UJ'c. 

But who now will teach them i Ihey havti uo schooi-lilM beyond that of mure 
ha h y h aad, for wages aia law^ an^ aa aaMaa they om aMia^ythisg thev nMl 
ge out and earn it. Labouiers earn only eight or bIm shiitioas a-w«el|t, md 
wkrathiitientoil^whalwittM^»*lMpttaiM«iahoi»«Mil^ 
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ttw hud fluough ; potatoM, traaok and bread, « few mmpaHtkm aadA Mttle 
more biead. FrMA meat they may hove once a «veek Hi liamst time, whan 
the family is not large^ and tho shop score is pretty cleRr^and be it recorded 

♦hft? the scorr i*. paid wbfnevcr possible. "Brui-on h fhr mnnidn " fliMlh diet,'* 
bat la by no means ^^o common as is popularly j^upposed, i'or pigs are dear to 
boef, and costly to fatten. Stiii, as a rule, they arc healthy, whicli is fortunatei 
ling tlmt they have three milea to go fl)r the doelor, and it is a rare oeenrreM 
wte he aXbt widriii the fltat tweDty-fimr 1ioiifi» tMaee they are greit in ** hMte 
md drinks," and maiflly doctor tDemielves. Of what goes on in the b% world 
arotmd them they \:nrivr nothinp: correctly. \vprc asked or<»T nnd orer 

again if there v ;i^ not *'a deal of lischtiug aoiiiewhere ?" Ot the Italian 
druggie thev knew nothing, and it were hopeless with the labourers to get 
them to understand it. Vie tried our hand in one instance, and it all ended 
wHli ** iBbm, TWfama fahi the image chaps, binoa they." Tbera aie» ho wi m, 
ft fe«r evm hoe who aapire to know more, and who wUl wade through " the 
" paper" ^ith great indastry, although without obtafaiiog any OODlMSled hh 
forffiatiort, '>ecfin«e thoy r;!nnot nhtain them reguhtrly. 

Of their rehgious lil'e we need not say much. Their ehurch is one ot tli* 
beat wc ever eutered — parts of it are tine specimens of the early Norman, and 
a i t e g e t h e r It i> a bemitmil hidlding, Hie tIbv ii one of the qtddieil readere 
wo em hcud'— terriee commences at deveo and end^ at half-pest twelTs, for he 
gde timgh H all at tailway-speed. The only stumbles are in reading hia 
•^ermon, and they arc freqtient, not ho^eyrr, jod^ring from three trc hfnrd, that 
it matter* much, for they woidd have been quite as serviceable if read backward. 
Jestidcation, Sanctification, and other similar subjects are those upon which he 
mainly treats, and hence we were not at all surprised to Und that out of o 
evy mall congregation mai^ were asleep* The practieel hfe of ft matt wvo 
emcfUlly avoided, and hence he escapes that Tilliq^ cfitlcism to which hit 
*li«otrr5r«' would probably be subjected, if he preached upon topics understood 
by h\' hearers. There arc chapels in Our vinntrp — Mriho^t, Friuiitiva 
Methodist, [ditto repeated, and Independent, all ot which have their small 
MBgr^tious. We attended a Ranter camp-meciiug in a large Md, and 
haai^ some teiy nohto sayings from one thoroughly earnest nunit and the tw> 
hadred adtdts who were present maaiftsted that, hon cver, far they wow 
behind-hand in the Imowle^ ct science, and history, and politics, they were 
ns forward and anxious a'^ rtny to learn somewhat of the gre;it Hereaffer Kind, 
pwcefnl, toiling, and mainly innocent, were they all who beneath ihc sun^hmr 
fistened to the speaker, and ir was evident that through aToiding the doctrinal, 
and adhering to the practical, ho powerfully impiened all who heard Mm. 
Be too was n woilrert and we ooold out fnl that oey cud what he said hewoidd 
inlbence the youth of the village. His example would stir eome np to nse 
♦htiT hrn'm as we!l a.s their hands, and out of that only good can come. That 
man wa: ^oxriug for the future harvest and when he haiS ended vrc could but 
admit, that out of his labours it was jwasible a good wotild bHsc, which would 
fai to shame the iVuits resulting from the work of gi-eatci men. 

RitwonmstBOt orerlook oe ^A3m women," whose honne aie ontto « 
Mm in the fiOage; On* dse ahofe the mad, and adjoining the church- 
wd, stand seven cottages, aD of which arc closely covered with ivy one foot 
fliiiclr, interlaced Trifh rn???, prirct^ and honcj'suckV, =are wfierc it is dipped 
ftwRy before the doors and \yindowa. A good court in front, with a ntrafc 
laurel liedge, separates tliem from the nflrrow road, while the deration gives 
them the command of a beautiful prospect. The centre and largest cottage 
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is a school where — twelve girls arc taught to read their bible&, to write a 
" good plain hand, to sew, and to clean, in order to their becominf:^ ;^ood 
"servauts. ihcy iook hearty and happv, and quite tiue ou Sunday lu tiiea- 
red hockB, straw oottago^boimeto, wUte Inah Unen apvom, tippets and slM?ef» 
witii bog wbite gloves. On week days tbey wear blue and wlute str^ied cotton 
dieases, check a])rons, pink neckeidiie&, aud cotton sea-side bonnes. They 
have cloaks and all their wearinp^ apparel found them during the time they 
attend the ^^rhool . The six cottages, ihm' on each side tin- centre, are occupied 
by " six old women," who receive two tons of coal, and i;3 in money every 
year. Clothes, with "men's hats," as worn by ladies in Wales, are supplied 
eveiy two years ; every week each receives about two qnartems of bread, and 
for the rest they must make out as well as they can ; but when sickness oooiea 
they look to *' my lady," (Viscountess Bungannon,) who does not fnil them 
a friend when thr linur of necessity (*omes. She helps them in moiicy, but 
also in noble sympathy. Their houses are built as for eternity, each door 
being as heavy as the frout gate of an old cabtle, thickly studded with heavy 
octagon headed naUs, the rooms are large, the floors are white flagstone, and 
although quite cheerful now, they tell of biting cold in the winter, which was 
confirmed ijy sundry shrugs and nods, when we spake of snow on the hills 
to the inmates. We had many rhat? mth them, and they told the story of their 
lives from year to year; but we refrain. These are nil old, one is 94, aud 
she complained that " for the last seven months she had not licr eves m bclore, 
" and ooidd na tell what was coming to her.** Tall and strong, she still motes 
about, and rcgoioes with a great joy when a bit of flesh-meat, or a little tea is 
^ laid bv some friendly hand on hm* clean round table. One does a little sewing, 
though, being 72, she complains that she "cannot make much ont at it." 
Another knits socks and stockings ; one pjoes out anywhere to do a 
day's work at the wash-tub, another dusts and cleans the church, aad the last 
lies waiting for her hour. A stiong-firamed woman she, who, once, when we saw 
her was inestb'ng with death, and for a time she giined a victory ; a wedmr 
woman would have fallen, but, for her, attack after attack will be needed, and 
within a few weeks she will sleep in the old ehureli-yard ! When recently thni 
terrible storm which bwept o'er England was Imwlint;- in Onr villaf^e, the night 
dosed in, and both thunder and lightning conspired for many hours to speak 
in terror-breeding tones to the uneducated and superstitioas ; we remembered 
the struggling one, with her daughter sitting lonely to watch and tend, and 
went up to see them. Door and window were open, for she needed air, and 
as wc "at, the lightning flashing throuf^h the lofty trees, playing round the fine 
old rhtirdi-tower, or flooding tlif rourt with light, the thunder crashing with 
a \oluuiC of sound we never heard cquuiled, the rain pouring down rather in 
strong torrents than as a rain-storm, and then the moan of pain from the 
sniFcr6r» made the scene as impressive as it was solemn and beautdbl. Firesently 
we were asked " to read a chapter or two,** and nowise unwillingly we read 
on and on, while still the tempest raged, and the lightning played in wild 
fury, at one instant over the pages we were reading and over the whole face of 
the country; and if now and again amiel the terrible din we pau«ed to speak 
of Him who Sits above the forms oi future, it was because we felt the moral 
grandeur of His work^ and were oonscioue of His goodness. It may be that our 
w ords, few and simple, werefdt to be of some wwth ; we trust tnej had some 
healing power, for who, at sudi a time, and imder such circumstanoea, would 
speak to the 4ying and fail in speaking to the heart? 

P. W. P. 
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BiB. SPUJiGEON AND HIS DOCmNES. 
{Conduded ffom p. 107.) 

Ab our TCodfin ara doubtleM awaie^ Mr. Spiugeon preaches a deal about the 
gnat necessity of believiag — we must bclicM' or be destroyed— niul he paints 
terrible pictures of the consequences of "refusing to believe." Ke calls upou 
'* the youn[^ men and other visitors to believe and be saved," and thus employB 
all the Armiman machinery, while holding hard by the Cah inistic doctrines. 
Scarce^ a sermoii is preached without an " appeal to the siuner " to be saved ; 
and this in language whieh piesumes, as strongly as language can do, tlie free* 
dom of human action. In all these passages there is no Idnt about ** heaven 
"and the limited numbers," but, on the contrary, the assertion is madetlmt 
" they may ail be saved if tliey please/' which, to say the least, sounds very 
strang-ely after we have heard about " eU'ctiou lict'orc all worlds," and of the 
Stived xiumber bemg limited to tko^c uiicady marked oui before they began to 
ho; and still more strangely when we hear that "of himsdf man can do 
nottling." It is quite clear that if a man is " rc^pousible " he is "free to 
'* choose," and equidly clear that unless he is free to choose, he cannot be pun* 
ished for sin. Mr. Spurgeon, however, holds to both forms of teaching, that 
a man can come, and cannot come ; that he can believe, and cannot believe ; 
wiuch, although it may keep up his congregation, will certainly not keep up 
Ilia credit, or win him a position among thinking men. Hia teaching Is not 
Inaptly iDaitnted In the following lines ; — 

** Yuu can, and you can't ; 
Ydu shall, and you shan't ; 
You will, and you won't ; 
You will be damned if you don't." 

In his sermon, Sovereign Grace and Man's Sesponsibility," he says, " Men 
do not seek God first, God seeks them first : and if any of yon are seeking 
Him to day, it is because He first sought you. . . . The only reason 

*' why any man ever begins to pray, is because God has put previous grace in 
"his heart which leads him to pray." He protests against those ministers 
who advitjc people to pray to God to be sa^ed, and says that it is a false teach- 
ing. " If a penitent should come and ask me, ' What must I do to be saved,* 
**I wonld aay, '(^irisi mnst save yoiH-hdieve on. the name of the Lord Jesus 
" * Christ ;* I would neither direct to prayer, nor reading of the Scripture, nor 
•* attending God's word ; but simply direct to faith, naked faith on God's 
"gospel." Thus prayer is valueless, belief is everything. It is not even 
necessary to read the Scriptures, to learn about the character of Him in whom 
they are to beiieve. But this seems to be a free act — he will adviie them to 
hwBfn, aikl that is as mnch as to say that they have power of themselves to do 
so. Bat when we go to other discourses, we are distlnetly told that " we cannot 
"repent unless God puts ij; into our hearts " to do so. " God must bt-dn. 
" . . . Rej}entance is the gift of God. • It is one of those spiritual favours 
"which ensure ( icrnal life."* And in another, he says, "Do not tell mc 
*' anything about universal grace, or uijivcrsai manifestations, while I have the 
"power I will prodaim free grace to peculiar ^meters, as long as I find it 
'* wntleD, * Thon wilt manifest thyself unto w, hut not to the world.' *'t So 
that free repentance la wholly impossible. 

. It ia sciiioeil]rn«ces8juy we should say, that there have been, and still are, 
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men in the world, whose ideas of justice are outraged by such represeniation*. 
The great hope tkey have is that " God is uo reflpecter of per&oos/' aad with- 
out this, what caa they rely upou r The Spurgeou idea is that— though not 
in tbeoiT, yet piacticaUy — God is a respeoter of persons, or, in other words, 
that, independent of their merits, he cares more for one than for another. W^A 
UoEi it is a settled thing that "God chooses sorereigTily, hut He alxrars 
"elooses n-iselx . Thw is always some secret reason for His choice of any 
"particular individual, tkocffh fhat > >otive doc-s ifo^ li'' hf ot>rseht$, or it> mtr 
"WW Merits,*** Thus He IS a respecter of persons, inasmuch as He eiaits 
soma withoitf manta, aod dqnaiaeB otiiers who hare merits ; wliat wo ars^ kii 
uo infinenee with Hkn in detenBiaing what wa shall be called to aijo^. TMb 
doetrine is urged in another form, and still more painfully. He says, in his 
sermon on Election, "T will not attempt to prove the justice of Ofs<\ in hartng 
" thu?i selected some aud left others, it is not for mc to Tiodicatc n:ty Master. 
" He will speak for Himself, and He docs so : — * Nay, but 0 man, who art 
" *.<h0B that reriiast against Ood? SbaH the thing formed siyto Urn that 
" ' Ibimad it, Wlnr hast thon made me thus ? Hath not the potter power of«r 
" • the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto honour, and another 
"'unto dT^hononr?' Who is he that shall say uii'a his father, 'What hast 
" ' thou begotten ? * or unto his mother, ' AVhat hast thou brought forth ' ' I 
*' am the Lord thy Cxod, I create light aiul 1 create darkness. I the Lord do 
" aU these things. Who art thou that repliest against God ? Tremble and 
kisa His rod; bow down and submit to His sceptre ; impugn not His justioa; 
**and arraign not His ads before thy bar, O raan!*'t This advice is my 
r,isily given by n man who has been elected unto eternal salvation ; but what 
would Mr. Spurgeou think of it, if he was not of the elect ? He who is regu- 
larly fed aud warmed, u ho prospers in all things, under our present system, 
very uaturaUy sits down satisfied, autl iiado no lauU. Very uatuially, too, he 
is niitated when he hears of those wicked men '* who are not satisflBd. 
Tme, it is, as he is informed, that they have but cisht shillings a week, witlL 
ft Targe family, yet what matters that to hira? — while he is in comfort, tlwy 
ought to he satisfied. They ought to remain as content with their lot, as he 
is, who li) well-wanned im<\ f< d. That is the theoiy ou (he well-fed side; but 
\fhen we go to the poor they declare they know uothum about "ought to be 
"aatislied;** all theykaowis that Act "cannot fed content" until their 
•oadition is improved, and they are dealt with more jnstly." It is pndsd^ 
the same with Air. Spurgeou : he haa a most exedleot place pnpnea for him 
in heaven — it was prepared for him countless n^^cs a^o, before man bc^n to 
he, it is a place where he can "look as long a^ he )ilca-5cs into the wonnds of 
" Cluial, iiud then tui-ii, by way of ckuigc, to "see the horror of the damned" 
''—a phMse to which he has no title obtained by his owu merits, but which he is 
ea oeenpy purely as the of grace. Oftvumsly, while tiins secuiod, hfl ean 
very comfortably say to Ids "damned brother," peace ! and do not coanlaill* 
"tremble hik! Icii- His rod !" but when that rod proves to be the eternal fire, 
of which the pr«acher is so very lavish in his speech, how shaD this dooDied 
man be couteat, and how can he remain satisfied with his "eternally prcdes- 
*• tined condition . " A change of places would operate we believe, so as con- 
jtw hly to modi^ tha ideas of mica and satiBfoetion* which are noir lb. 
QpQigeon's only redpea for tha etemaOy doomed, for mdar aaek drconftmoea 
ha would think more, and, pethaps, say leas. 

3ut we would not do him the iiijnstice infolved in patmitfidg ottr fmdan 



l9 MM tel ht a&wnrt IimU IIm doebrine of dection at perfectly nilinl, or 
tfttnitKiiig aoceuM for wonder. He dedvee tiiat ke ii astonished at it, ia 

lurprised at its reeulta in his own case, and from one passage in the aboTe* 
ciled i«rmon, it appears that he has tried to comprehend it as a doctrine 
FrobabK' he had been a little nervous or bilious, or ApoUjon *' had done 
soBBftwhat " to sKake hit oonatant ftdtb.** As a beUever, he statae that he hae 
M Mbia, of wUeh iht followiag affords us soflse iafbiiiiatloB, although, 
Oldbrluiiateiy. H eontains but little instmction : — " I know nolliing, nothing 
"again, that is more humbling for us than this doctrine of election. I hare 
"8<Hnetime8 fallen prostrate before it, when eiidearouring to understand it, I 
'•have stretched my wiugs, and, eagle-like, I have soared towards the sun. 
" Steady has been my eye, and true my wing, for a season ; but, when 1 came 
**iOlff i» and tte one thought pwa esse d me,—-* God balk ftom tin TiiigfiiiiliM 
***afcessayoo unto salvation,' I was loet in its lustre, I was slaggwed nA 
*' the aigity thought ; and from the dizsy elevation down came my aotd, 
"prostrate and broken, saying, ' Loitl, I am nothing, I am less thau uothii^. 
••*Why me? AVhy me?**** And if ^Ir. Spurgeon cannot understand why he 
shoeld be saved, may it not be equally impossible for another mau to under- 
alsBd why be abmild '*be donnea?" But we deny, totally deny, his jvopo- 
nliaBllMiiinUnsBwtterwesbooklnolreplyagainsiGod. As moMni bdi^ 
we omot eOBoelve of jnstioa being synonymous with injustice, or rigbk bsag 
iu harmony with wronir, niMl we must judge of Gcxl nccordinp to the powers 
we possess. It is througli the exercise of our own liunian faculties that we 
say with reason, God is good ; and, through the same, we must determine as 
le the justice or injustice of eveiy course of oenduet suggested to )m as dirine. 
Mr. s>purgeon ohjeots to tbe **Heitben Gods** thai tbey eooM not be CPoii^ 
aid be arrives at that conclusion through a knowledge of wlul tiiey are stated 
to bare said and done. But if we must not judge by human standards in OBe 
case, whv in another? \s human bcintr*", wc declare that God has no moral 
right t« create men, when He has previously resolved that they shall bum 
swrlastiugly in hell. The illustration so commonly cited, that from Isaiah, 
"•Mtte eiay say to bim that lasbkiMdH, Wbiil mdtesl IbosP*' and as 
wl sn dsd m tw BoBMas, Hatb not tbe potter power over tbe day, of fbe 
**tavobuiqp to make oae ressel unto bouour, aud the other unto disbonoinr ?** 
is p ei ut te ss , and fails altofether iu symbolising the justice of such a course, 
wadonot pause to disctiss the manner iu which the teaching of Paul has been 
fsamicd b^ the whole body of Calvaniats fox wc have nothing at present to do 
wMb Iwiiai djHcian ; wbil wo vqpnfiate is Ibo doetfins^ nd no TahM of 
IbiAr fltesftialibiit la H trae tbst o poi Onid a ioan» wbait bm^K^ stand! vboh 
tie sone level ? If so, then, wtet ute latter is araisM by a passing ong^, 
net merely is hr dr>;tn>yed as a man, but he also ceases to exist, save as a 
coHeetiou of luiorganised atoms, and in that ease the illustration wonM be 
fitting ; for although one man might rebel against his being made to poverty, 
wbUe Qtbers were nude to pl«ity, stiH the objection would not tell so powor- 
100^, IV flsawi woon ac^sni ftoaoo au 10 na svpe isvib jwn, ■niuw, 
ia not ISte a mtcher, memy a thing to be used an^ east aaiir; tobo OB- 
ployed^ and rMfered firom all responsibility ; be is, as aH these men acbnow!edge, 
responsiWe, and with that comes a right to justice. If God made him as a 
being who must render an account of his acHona, as we bcUere, then the work 
of tifi potter is. ^t once set aside, ior what potter ever held the vessel he made 
toboiasp onaib ti? Our NoderswiBpardimoorlBriirtiogimoatbiB pointy 
will 001^ wo VM^ MBif iBfflmoifos IS ni^ loOT fv 00 UUUU0U D^me bb 

• Itid.1fs»4M^ 
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able bophietry put fui tU by these people about tlic " Absolute Soverei/nity 
" God." The lime was ^vheii it was pleaded that kings enjoyed a sovengu 
right to govern as they plea&cd — even wrongly. That lallacy has been swept 
away, aud now wc hear the truer doctrine, that neither priests or kings cau 
dispense with tbe moral law. It is even so with God ; and althoagli we hare 
yet to win the victory in relation to this truth, it is uone {he less absolute^ 
true. Thus we declare unto all, that, whether w c consider God as the source 
of all goodness, or as the centre of all moral truth, we are equally justified iu 
saying that He could not " make one man to be saved and another to be 
*' damned," becaui^e it would be gios&ly unjust. Had He done so, there would 
no longer be any moiai fitness, or beauty in the world ; for all would he as eheoe 
weltering in savage iijastice» and what we have heard about equality before Him 
would he no more than a mockery of words. But, moreover, we submit that where 
there is any intellectual perception of the nature and relation of things, the convic- 
tion cannot exist that n good being would do so. T licre is no heaven at all, unless 
there is a place ur slate iu wluch absolute goodness reigns. Aud w hat mua 
eould he happy with a God who had ceSiA a mueh-loved brother into life, 
having foreordained him to damnation ? Can we love those, w ho act unjustly 
towu^s others we love? But, in truth, it is scarcely worth while rc -arguing 
the point, for he who does not feel, and inwardly know, the falsity of Mr. Spur- 
geon's doctrines, who does not realise that God is all-j^ood, all-wise, and all- 
just, has gone beyond our reach : he has given up lu:^ miad to be moulded 
by bis priest, and it will only be some startling e\ent, that will enable 
hun to reeover his freedom. For ourselves, we totally repudiate the whole doc- 
trine ; and»heaoe, are oiabled to look with greater joy upon the universe, with 
greater love upon God, and with crreatcr confidence into the future of lumiauity. 

We had intended to invite the attention of our readers to some other 
sermons and doctrines which iu rested our attention in our course of Spurgeoa- 
leading, but we forbear. Why wallow in mud ? Were we to examine ihein 
all in detaily we should be no riober s for they contain nothing which is noblCt 
that may not be found in our daily papers, and nothing in the form of doc- 
trine, to which a thoughtful man can give his consent. So thoroughly void 
arc they of all the elements of true greatness, that within a few years men will 
hai'dly believe they ever created so much excitement ; and if ever the great 
chapd is completed, it wiU be as the monument of a by-gouc moment of 
frenzy. That chapel will never be filled. As a wonder many went to bear 
Mr. Spurgeon; but of all those who became ticket-holders, few will continue 
when the excitement has wholly died away. Even ahready the falling-off has 
alarmed the deacons, but they will soon be still more alarmed. The day for such 
mere terrorism has departed ; and, altho\igh the fear of hell, more than the 
love of heaven, has induced numy to attend chapel, even m oiu own age the 
conviction is growing stronger, day by day, that it is through love and not 
fear a religious life must be built up. Towards this, Mr. Spurgeon can 
do nothuig. He most deal in brimstone, or not deal at all. He must hold 
the w*hip, or sit incapable of action. As a man to guide the age, he has had 
noble oppoi tuiiitirs wlii h have all escaped him ; so that now he must just go 
ou dealing out dauiuatjon unto others, until he wakes up in another world to 
disoover &e painful tmth, that they who painted God as a devil while they 
were upon earth, have no right to expect good at His hand in other spheres. 
We have no terrible hell into which we desire Mr. Spui-geon to be plunged ; 
and we suspect that 'i will be hell enough for him, when his own spiritttal 
pride is revealed before aU eyes, aud his own nothingness made known. 

P. W. P. 
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SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTUEES. 

BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. D. 
ISAAC, ESAVi AND JACOB. 

{(hitiinued/rmp» 112.) 

Tb£ anxious dame called Jacobs and thus developed her scheme — "Behold, I 
"hMord tbj father speak unto Esati tb? brother, saying, BnW me veiinon,aiidiiiake 

"me savour>- meat, that I may eat and bless thee Before the Lord, before my death. 
"Now, therefore, mv son, obey my voice, accordintj to that which I command thee. 
" Go now to the flocK, and fetch me from theucc two good kid^i of the goats; and! 
"will make them savoury meat for thy father, such as be tovetk. Aim thou dhalt. 
"bring it to thy father, that he may eat and bles^ thnc before his death. And Jacob 
"said to Kebekah his mother, Behold Esau is a hairy man, apd T ain a smooth man ; 
" my father, pcradvenlurc, will feel me, aud 1 shall seem to him iis a deceiver, and I 
'* sliaU bring a curse upon myself, and nol a blessing. And his mother said unto 
"him, Upon rac be thy eiirse, my son, niilv obey my voiee, ami f* tch me them."* 
Jacob obeyed his motlier, aud entered fully into her ])lau^, luit surely he also shall 
lind apologists. The most amusing up*»lofry I have read Dr. G. Martin's, who 
lOgBavhat his youth should be accepted as a sullieieut excuse, and hence the "blame 
"must be wholly laid upon his well-intcutionetl, but mi^tnkeii mother." Youth is 
nndnnbtedly a very strong plefi, but at what ni-^e aro ^ r to say youth t eroiinates, 
aud ihe responsibility of nuuihoud comuicuccs : Thc.v must be some time in life 
when youth can no longer plead a mitigation, and when even the voice of a mother, 
biddinr^ iis do wronir, will ha\c lost its power lo eliarm. Now Jacob was at the 
bwest 50 years of atrc, and 1 believe it may be very clearly proved from the doca- 
ments that he wa^ over 70 years. But even say 59 years old, was ho then 80 
tender a chicken that we can stand without blushing to plead his youth as an ex- 
tenuation? Beaten from this position, his friends, and the friends of his mother, 
plant themselves down upon the presumed iuipregnability of religious motives— - 
twas doue from motives of piety. As Dr. Jameson, in his Illustrations of the OhI 
Testament, says — "Bebckali conscious that the irreligious character of Esau 
"rendered hhii totally unfit for the intended honour, resolved upon taking immediate 
"steps to have it transferred to a worthier object." And in another passage, he 
adds — " The providence of God in this instance, as in many others, enlisted the bad 
''passions of human nature as instnunents in accomplishing his purpose." 

"What can be sadder than all these evasions and apologies? I have felt sick at 
heart many times of late, while feeling compelled to go on readin|p scores of sadi 
wild efforts to bring the Bible stories witMn the pale of moralilT in aim» if not^ Sa 
action . Mm of great parts, who could have done noble thinffi for the woild, dcToting 
thpirt'^me to inane attempts to harmonise the inhannonions, and to gloze over, with 
mere words, actions which their whole nature would revolt from imitating. In truth, 
it is one of the saddest facts of onr a^e, that snch nen will descend to inch worir. 
Bat to the story. Jacob obeyed, and m ord«r to deceive Isaac, the mother covered 
her <:nn*s hands aud ncek with the skin of kids, so that if touched by tho old man, 
then lu^ hairy covering would enable him to pass the more easily for hib brother, the 
hahy Esau. Objection haa been taken to the probabilitj of tus frand aneceemng, 
for as men ask, "who oodd be so deceived as to mistake the wool of the kid for 
" human hair ?" But the covering of the goal is not evervwhere alike, and it is 
certain that the downy kind of hair upon the Syrian kid woula easilv pass for human 
hair, such as grows upon theakin, so that this olnection haa no valne. The food 
prepared, JacoD entered to the blind old man, and play e J out very carefully his allotted 
piirt — "And Jacob j^aid unto his father, I am Esau tljy first born, I ])nvc done 
" according as thou badest me i arise, I pray thee, sit and eat of mv veuison that 
" thy aonl may bleM me. And iNiao said nnto his son, How is it that thon hast 
"found it so quickly my son ? And Jacob said. Because the Lord thy God bron|^it 
"it to me. And Isaac said unto Jacob, Come near I pray thee, that I may feeItlwo» 
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•'Isaac bis father, and he fplt him, and said, The voinc is Jacob's voice, out the 
"hands are the hands of Esau. . . . Atid he said, Art thou my very son Etftii S 
"And he naid, 1 am." bach in the liiilorv, and leariiig the blind oUt man to eat« 
we anxiously enqnire, what can be meant' bj the commentators who tell us tint 
" Jacob did *not utter a (IcliberaTe lie," beoause that having " mirchased the birth- 
" right, he could stand up as the /#y«/Esau ^" T^t it be said that he had purchased 
pii^llMi ; but suvelv when he answered, " I am thv ver^ son Eaau«" he lisd ; and 
itel fie said he ha2i '* gotten tiie vcuhon quickly, bccaatt the Lord thy Ood 
*tawgbt it to me," ^ arcly he was guilty of a bold Waaphemy ; when he s«ld, **t 
"bite done as thou badcst me/' he equally falsified, for he uad reeeired no OOA* 
ma&ds ; and when he called the savoury meat, venison, he equally lied, fhr it oAme 
ttm ns IdU, and not from the forest * 

Of coui*se all theae were j>arts of the one gi-and fraud, proving tlial one falie- 
hood begets another; but seeing that so many of them wei-e crowded into so few 
lines, we mnit concede Jacob's great elevenie^h in enacting his part. laaac; 
kowtm» has eiten. and now he wdl call Us ion near him, and smell the MmQ «C 
his garments, and nlcss him. Clearly to comprehend the first words Isaac um, it 
should b« known that .lacob was di-es&ed in the |i*eat robe, or precious vesttnent, a 
lonff white cloak, richly embroidered at the fringes, which it was the ptculiat 
pitlltoie of the first4Mini to wtar. As at the present day in China, theee rtbii 
were sacred heirloom'^, nnd were passed on from sire to son, as though ttO IBOre 
precious ffift could be bestowed, in mdcr to preserve them fiom the rava§ei Of 
moth, ancTto impart to them a pleasant odour, ther are spriiiked with the choiceat 
oils, with the inoenso of odoriferous wood, or are fumi«ited or bound up with a 
bundle of fragrant herbs. This cloak Bebckali had brought forth, and Jacob 
wearing it caused the openiug line of the blessing prnuouncedby blind oldlsMiQ. 

*'Come near now and kiks nic my son. 
And Ja«ob omo near and kkiid ym ; 

Then caught he the smell of his vobes. 

And blessed him, and said. 
Behold I smell niy son as the kceni ol a iialdi 

llM Odour oT a ftekf; whi^ Qod hith UMMai 

May God give thee in plenty the dow of haftTiii, 

And in abundance the fatness of earth, 

With plenty of com, and oil« and wine. 
Lei the mticMis bow down before thee, 

And o'er thy brethren !)e thou supreme : 

Thy mothers son shall be snbjeot to thee. 

"Who cnrseth tlieo shall be ever accursed. 

And Ueeeed ai« aU who ihail Umi tliee." 
I give this passa^^ as a literal transbHlion, and la the poetical fom in whieb It 
stands in the original. Evidently it is one of thoie ilriier fragments of song whloh 
ftwnied the foundation of these historical books, which in many c.nscs, jn!»i like Lfry's 
books of Roman history, are nothing moiu than a prose writing-out of the current 
and ancient poetij. 

But what a scene ! We may look upon it as shadowing forth a well-known but 
sad truth, too frequently illustrated in the liistoi-y of the world. Cutining and 
fidiebood exalt«d to the place of power, while integrity and manfnlneas are called 
Upon to bow the knee, and bear the heavy burden. Blbid oM Tsiao wu timi 
consecrating to the hij^hest duties the hollowest hearted man of all his i-ace ; and 
ahhon^h generally considered innoreni , wo say he was hardly justified in so easily 
trampung down the suspicions that the voice had called forth. Look over the 
world. Mid see how the Jacobs are exaltod, almost justifying Ibe saring, that not 
he who is fittest for the work, hnt hp who can He the most readily snail enjoy the 
ftt of the land as Jacob enjoved it. And what was his pnnishment ? Bid God nlasl 
vm wn his Ughtnings, or neap sgony npon him for deceiving the blind, and lyinir 
abort; the DiMyf Neither; bat M the vii^ aeit ehapter inlbraisvi^ M 
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mtattd U) him almost inunediatek aftei*, md reueweU the onuses Ueiifid mik4c 
mU> AJbnbm and laaac/saying; *' I am tbo Lord God of Abralam tliy iatiMr. ani tfat 

"Qod of Isaac : the land whereon thou liest, to thee shall I eive it^ and to thy 
*'aeed ; and thy seed shall be as the dust as llie parth, jukI tliou ihalt spread to 
" the Mat, and to the west, and to the north, and to the south. And in tnee^ and 
"in tbj seed, ahall the families of tht earth be Ueaaed. And behold I an wMk 
"ihett and shall guard thee wherever thou gocst, and shall brin^ thee back onto 
"this land, for I will not leave thee until I have done that of which I liare spoken 
"to thee." So that God is brought forward, neither to condemn the cunning, 
m in any wa? to puniah tlie evil-doer, bat positively to g:uard him from evil, to Se 
rrer his shield, and ever marching by his side to pfpscn e him from danger. Just 
the same story as we hear from all nations and agei,. Meu select one man and set 
him up as their idol, no matter bow evil, no matter what his enormitv of criminalitT or 
lOMBM of morals, he is their idol, and in order that he shall be nononred, ChM ii 
declared by the priest as beinrr over on his si(h . p,v uTitin^f and speech they pro- 
claim this abroad, and when our comuioii smisc, reeling itself insulted by the gross- 
ness of the picture^ protesta against its fairness, then they deluge us with talk 
abont the mysterioiisneiiof God's ways and the liiddeu meaning of ms \rorda» whioh« 
instead of ginng us a larger freadom, ia solely designed to bvnig us back into 
ilaTery. 

But Esau baa returned fi-om his hunting cxpeditiou, with hia owu liand he has 
prepared the savotiry meat, and now enters into bis father's presence-»"Let my 
"father rise and eat of his son's venison that thy soul may bless me. And Isaac 
'' said unto him, Who art thou ? lie answered, I am thy bou, tiiv lirit-born Esau. 
" And laaac trembled exceedingly, and said, T\ lio then is he who took venison, 
"andbroi^t it me? and I have eaten of all brt'orc ihou eamestj and have blessed 
" hrm : yea, and he certainly shall be blessed." Isaac ! ^;eeiug that thou hast been im- 
j)0sed upon, canst thoa not recall thy blessing ? Praud surely cannot hold what if has 
fraadalenUv obtained f Alaal but such arc Ihc convictions about the paternal 
Uearing, that it cAuuot be retracted, which Esau, who stands there trembling 
withadcep sorrow of t lie soul kuows but loo well A ml vet, " when Esau heud the 
" words of his father, he cried with a great and c\t eediugiy bitter crv, Bless me also, 
" elk my father." I would not paint any ideal Esau, neither ib it needed, for the uoble 
ignie sinkb boldly out before us, beuing all the marks of manly vi^ur, indepen 
denre, and un'<ophi^tieated tenderness. One of nature's forest-gentlemeu, with 
jubt sutlicient eivilisatiou to add a grace lo his whole bearing, lie had entered 
the teut fdled with that kind of joy which makes its ooneh upon sorrow ; he was to 
receive the grand gift, a patriarch s blessing ; and uow see him, bowed with agOI|y 
through beinp: aroused lo the stern reality tliat it luis been plundered aud l)orne away 
by another. A giand touch of nature, a ati-oke of the saolimely pathetic. "Bless 
*' me also, oh mv father." There is no OQtae breathed upon the subtle knave who 
hiih wronged luiii, nor doea any wail for vengeance break forth, but oajly a 
Iptaat and exceedingly bitter cry, as from out of the lowest depth of his own quiver- 
mg frame, for a blessing also, Bless me also, oh my iallier ; ' and yet in presence 
of these facts so terribly red, our commentators Itave had the unblushing eSrontery 
to say, that Esau was now fMayingthe hypocrite. Take Bishop Hall as a speoimettt 
who ask??, Why did he not rather weep to his brother for the pottage than to 
"I&aac for blessing. These tears are both late and false." Yes, it is true, what 
Coleridge says, " that he who adopts his creed without long reasoning, will go 
on to defona itatthecoat of mm, and in theendkiee aU hia aanieof jnatioeand 
truth. 

" Thy brother came with cunuiug aud took away thy blessing. And Esau said, 
"Is he not justly named Jacob, for be hath now decdved me hnoe ; he took away 
" my birthright, and now behold he hatii taken a way my blessing :— Hast thou 
" not reserved a blessing for me Isaac answered, Behold T have made him thy 
" lord, and all his brethren have I given to him for servants, and with com and 
*' wine have I endowed hhn : and what then ahatti do to thee, my son F fisau said to 
«*hbliither,Haatthonbntonebles8in8^my fiithirr bteasine, also, oh mjMnet, 
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" Aud £mu lifted up hi» vuioei and wept." Weep ou, thou child of uaturi^ foi, ia 
tmth, thine hour of agony has anirod, and thon art now to Had. freedom or deaOi. 

Through the fire, through tlic flam^ rendered hotter bj being kindled by a hrotber, 

still on shalt thou go, and if tliou cnnst endure to the end thou wilt discover that 
after all thj lot in not so bcav^ an tlmi of thy wronger. Better suffer under, than 
do a wrong. The one may pain the body, but Esau, haring feeling as thoa hedst, to 
do a wrong, would wi iug thy soul. Aud even now thou art a million l imes hap- 
pier than thy brother ; for with hb • raff and cunning he ha? worn away all nobility 
of soul, has extinguished all generous emotions, ana coold not shed a tear to win 
a kingdom. Letm thy leeson. Child of Nature, and know that, what thon now 
mouruest as a 1<^, would, in the cud, have been to thcc :is uothing^. Win rhv.xe 
own blessing, obtain the approval of tirme innrr. lu'/hf r, and diviner nature, and that 
shall ho a stclut staff and sourcii of juy wlien Isauc i> blessiug would have been but 
a frail reed and mere delusion. Stul, and while in thj weakness, there ia tome> 
what Isaac has to give and say 

" In the fatness of tlie earth shall be thy d\\ elling 

Enriched with gentle dews from heaven alK>\ e ; 

By thy sword shall thy life be roaintamed, 

A.nd thy brother J;itob shall (liou serve. 

Yet for thy dominion a time shall an ivi, 

When thou shalt govern in LTcalncss mid li ctdom ; 

Then shalt thou break his yoke from ofl' thy neck/' 
Thy freedom ]>au lies in thine own heart and independence, not in the devil-thoughl 
of taking the life of ihv eaititi" l)rotiier, but in rising far out of his sphere, so shalt thou 
stiii preserve thy purity of boul, aud althouf^h the paternal blessing has failed, that 
of thine own heart riiall not fail . 

But Esau M'as angered, and lu 1 1 li heard that he had said in hi- !irn^-t " the 
days of mourninfj for my father arc at hand, flirn will 1 slay Jacob;'' and taking 
alarm, she suggebted to the fraudideut one, thai he should go away into Haran, 
to Laban, her brother, and remain there until Esau's anger had cooled. In order 
to find a fitting excuse, she sufrpcstcd to Isaac that he should be sent thereto take 
a wife, so that he should uot take cue ot the Canaanitish women. Esau had done 
this, and bad given his parents great pain, but we should add, that in the words of 
Oeniesis, *' Esau seeing tiiat the daughters of Canaan pleased not I.saac, his father, 
" he went unto Tshmael and took to wife his daughter." Jaeoh, accordingly, enioined 
by Isaac to go uud take, as a wife, uuc of the daughters of Laban, went on lus way, 
and crossing the desert, night overtook him ; so with the example of generatiom 
before his eyes, he gathered stones on which to rest his head, and Uy down to sleep. 
He dreamt, and his drenm has been made thr t!irme of admiration all over the 
Jewish and Christian world. He dreamed and behold a ladder bet up upon the 
earth, and the top of it readied unto heayen, and behold the angel-raessengsra €f 
God ascending and descending on it. And behold the Ivord stood above it and 
"said, I am the Lord God of Abraham, thv father. &c." Tiien follows the promise 
already cited. God will be with him in ail his wauderines, until all the ])roimses 
are fuiBlled. ** And Jaeob awaked out of his sleep, and ne said, Surely the Lord 
" is in this place, and I knew it not. And he was afraid, and said how dreadful is 
"this place: this is none other but the house of God, and this is the gate of 
"heaven." Carious this, that fear should have been &howu, considering the fami- 
Uaiity in the former uterviewa with his family. But a stlU moie eoiious passage 
remaiiiB» wbioh strikmglgr illustntea the ohvacter of Jaeob. 

(2b be eoHiiimed,) 
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WHAT OF Till-: TTATJAN CONFEKENCE? 
It has been jjmpncod that a Coafmncc of the gi'eat rowers shall meet and 
decide upon tht luture of Ftaly — detcrminiiig what siiall be the nature and 
powers of the Italiuu Coiifcdcration, and in what way it shall be received as 
one of tlie Eoiopean fomily of iiatiotis — ^with other matters of ecpul import* 
anoe as asaoeiatea with the idea of its nationality. But, strangely enough, iriutt 
bears every mark of being a serious debate, has arisen iu England upon the 
preliminary question, whethe r, as a nation, wc ran consistently send an ambas- 
sador? And we coiifi ss with pride that wc are nut alone in our surprise, both 
at the reasons assigned by the Press for believing such a Conference unnecessar}', 
and at the acreage of nonsense talked in FarHament against our t^ing any 
part in the discussion and ultimate settlement. Still, howefer, we are willing 
to admit that there may have been some mistake, that the persons who arc 
against the conference have been misinformed, for we cannot subscribe to the 
opinion of the French liberals, to the effect, that Englislunen have become 
regardless of ail interests, save that of nioricy. We feel that, altliough deceived 
in n^gard to this matter, they are right at the core. They have betti put upon 
a IUm scent, bat in a little time they will recorer, and rightly pursue t)»* 
chase. So, also, with those who have been active in misleading the gencf. 
public, we say not that they were consciously nnd deliberately dishonest, but 
t) ^ luust have sutl'ered »omewhat from the heat. Hot weather hm wrm^hi it? 
effect upon the Gentlemen of the Press, and we can easily comprehend that 
under the heavy pressure of Election Committee reports, our representatives 
have had their thinking powers rehixed. Were it not so^ we should be unable 
to account for the palpable contradictions, for their utter njectkm of logic, or 
for tlic total absence of all patriotic prinelplcs from their essays and speeches. 
What can be more contrudietory than the k-iulers and speeches of Januaiy 
and August? Is it possiljlc to trace in any discussion greater confusion of 
thought, greater neglect of ail rules of reasoning, or to discover in any former 
debate so marked an absence of all the liberal principles wMoh are eharaeteiistie 
of the Englishman* s essays and speeches? 

For instance, it has been declared that the Conference would be notliing 
short of a mockery, because " at Villnfranea, Louis Nnpnlron promised the 
" Emperor of Austria, that he would assist iu restoring the exiled rulers of 

Voi.IL K 
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**Tiiicany, Panna, and Modena." Tliis is stated so boldly tlwt it may 

seem imprudent in iis to call its tmth into qaestion, yet ve are not quite sare 
that the boldness of a declaration is snftie'ient ovidenrH' of its truth. Lonis 
Napoleon has publicly dpflan il thai he will not do anything of tlie kind. Thi'i, 
however, is not consid* red to be at all in his favour, for the correspondents 
affirm the control') , and ju^t now it is pietomed that they know the best. We» 
however, cannot ondertiie to say that he did not promise so niucb» although 
our oonvietions, based upon a groat variety of indisputable facts, are that he 
is too well ver5e<l in politicul arts to promise anything; so sniridal and absurd. 
Lesser mm would probably have done so, ljut lie i^ not one of the hasty in 
speech and promises. We confess, however, that we neither know what he 
said or piouiised in that interview; but, while admittuig our ignorauce, we do 
not admit that wo itand alone. 'Who knows what passed in that one bdef 
hour? Tlu' two men were alone ; no one could orerhear their oonversation, 
and neither of them has reported it. Who then can know what was said or 
what was promised ? England is nHinj^ as though we all knew, wherws nil 
we have is tlie suppositions of some new >j)aper writers, and these arc all at 
variance with each other. The Titties^ Daili/ Neiva, Post^ Const iiuiiofitl, Fatrk, 
with the Vienna and other foteign papers, all give oontradietory reports of the 
conversation; which of them shall we believe? Bach writer has given an 
account to fit in with his former theory of the contest, and each reader accepts 
thnt as tlir- Iriif report, which fal! \\\ with his own political opinions ■ tlius 
we art' all artinflf and speaking upon the data of fan^^y, reasoned out by 
passion. The Tinted is ready to relate all the purticulHrs, but only for 
those who will allow themselves to be so grossly deceived. Napoleon III. 
does not wear his heart upon his sleeve, and he is not the man to pnbltdi 
abroad that which he desires to keep secret. Thus it is ttiat we bare never 
met \\ i(h a man who ronld inform us what really passed upon that occasion ; 
the best can but i^uess, and may o;uesa wroufrly. But enn we resolve that the 
conference is n uiockery, berau»e (>f what was promised at the interview, when 
we do not know aaylhing of what was promised? Shall we allow what we do 
not know to govern what we do know? Shall we allow our ignorance to 
nsnrp the place of knowledge ? For oin* own part we h(dd onrsdves free to 
deciae as guided by other facts, for until we obtain some correct information 
In relation to what was renl!\ "aid nl Villafranca, we cannot permit mere 
hearsay and imagination to intluence us against doing what is a necessary 
work. 

Another curious statement is to the effect that Napoleon has *' corruptly 
sumsted" that the people in the various States, shall, by means of universal 
suffrage, declare their will, in relation to their future independence. This is his 
old tlif orv Hp !i!'= i!ivin'nbly maintained that all great changes sliould be put 
to the vote ot The pttii le, and he lays it down, that, they havins; decided, then 
what they have voted siiuli becojne absolute. Is it for England to repudiate 
this theory; shall we repudiate this course of actiou? Are we to say that the 
minority shall rule, and that the majority should not decide it? Such is the 
doctrine now boldly taught in tlu- Ti>.^f\ but, we trust for the honour of 
Englishmen, that it will be repudiated. Por even, if, as alleged, it is true 
that the majority ore o})posed to Constitutional systems, however sorry we 
may feel, still we «»nnot see why they are to be foreed upon them. The 
national vote will be a fail* index to the state of feeiiug, uad wt are uot dis- 
posed to raise fetal oljections beforehand against their deeiaion. However, 
the people vote, we are bound to respect their right, and its conduiions. 
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Neither r«u we complain thnt Napoleoii has luougbt things to such a pass. 
Ilie idea of hi<i "corrupt ilfhij^ns in suggesting universal suffrage," we U*eat 
M siniply nbsQrd ; for it is tantamount to saving a moti acts Jiutly for tt^Qft 
pnrposies. So also ia the idea that lie sent Rniset to manage the elections. 
Tie sent Kim upon ft secret mission, but tlic Times told us the n^Xt ^jr wliat 
that mission \va« — r'.f. "to ronfrol tlir ('lr(ll()ii>." If such were the caso« hoif 
n-fls it a secret uii*" ion 'f How raine tin- T'/Avr-t to know nil nhout it? But Sti 
we so weak as to imagine Napoleou foolish enough to l)t;liev«; one man could 
** so control the elections and doctor the ballot doxcs/' thai a result could 
be brought about in Italy directly opposed to all which we believe the lUdians 
desire? Our common sense revolts against the alisiirdity, and our sense of 
justire inii?l cqnally ii volf aj;ainst tl\e rcadinos'* witli wliich the vilest of aims 
in v nngge-led :)< tliose which induced lliat ngeut to enter Italy. None of the 
wntei-s liuew what his mission wa^, and therefore they nssnmcd the worst 
that could be conceived. Of course they are all verv pious, Ltian table, cbrisUau 
men, who abstain from all aopearances of evil, and who would ba aeandalised 
by companionship with freetnought. Why are they so ready to imagine and 
declare evil of otliers ? 

Tt is also ur^ed thnt Ttnly i«( f|nite capable of s( filing this utattrr for her- 
self, and consequently that any ('oaference of iht (I rent Powers is an iniper- 
tiueuce. In some senses this is true, but not in all ; for although Italy may 
be able to decide upon such mailers as are connected with her internal constt- 
tntion and affairs, she cannot settle for herself what shall be hi^r fUture relation 
to til'- oiIk 1 powers of Knropr. All those poWcr.H arc imu parties to treaties 
in V hi. li is spoken r)f in f|Mitc n diHVrfiif spirit l«i llial of a hcf nation. 
'^iu«^l\ , n-i all these are to hv aliaiuloned, there must be a ( 'onference, in which 
her tiitniT relation to Knrope will be decidetl upon, and treaties made upon 
that basia. Are we to hold ourselves aloof, clingin<j; to the old tieatit^s, and 
refusing lo recognise the new order of things? 

But if Italy is able to settle matters for iieraelf, then we ask,— to whom is 
she Indebted forllial freeiloni ? The '^amc men who now ai^sert her ))Ower Were 
not lojM. vincf busily i*n>plov(*d, de<'laring that the war was not intoniind for 
hei ^uod, and that she eonlt! not b*; a gainer. When the news of the j)eare 
canje they nrochiimed that li«*k- condition was rendered worse than esej j aud 
yd the Italian peo|)h> are now able to decide all for themselres I When that 
new arrived. \\r \>\\i it to our ntaders to Wait patiently, and see the result, 
before deciding that if wa- evil; now we can safely say, thnt, if our sulfy 
huuionr does not In-t too loniif, Italy will become one of the Xations of Kurope, 
and that it is to tlie ( fforls of Xapoleon she will owe her emancipation. 
Already the iruit is great, and tiiuo will bring a large harvest. But it ueeds 
from uBt that we abandon suspicion and resume onr national generosity. We 
have not promoted the emancipation, but thnt is no reason why we should 
refuse to reoogniac it. AVc may "have erred and strayed in our ways," but 
that h no reason for prrsisting in our course. "Doubtless it is somewnat pain* 
ful to have lo iicant and confess our ovt-r suspicion; but we have great 
exaujules. There is ( iarabaldi full ol' Iteari and iiope ; aud who will dui^ to 
class him with the ignorant, the scltish, or the un^triotic? With him, we 
are sure that for TtaTy there is a great future ; and, if we are anxious for our 
oonntty to take part in the settlement, it is because, when the story of Italian 
redemption out of slavery is related in the future, we wotdd have the name of 
Rnglanii meutioncd as one who rejoiced greatly, and aided in achieving the 
glorious result. P. W P, 

aft 
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TJIE 8ELl!.CX>NSCI0i;SNKSS OF GENIUS. 
Thomas Caklyle in sevcrnl of l.i. works, but mor^ especially in his (celebrated 
"av on " Characteri-^tir lias diie.lea nttenlion to what he caUa the disease 



"of'nntional sclf-couscousuess, ' or that couditiou of "^"^J^^"^ 
itself iu the recognition and laudtttloii of its own mental forces and gemos. 
Thia to his mind 18 a most unpleasant fact-none more painful or needing 
doMsr attention. He distinctly dedaics in favour of the unconscious condi- 
t^or that in which a nation lives in ignornncc of its o^^ n powers, genius, and 
superiority, ns hy far the mere desirable. Of < oiuse it is egy to sneer a 
Cnrlvle • nnv " very able contributor " to the coluuuis of t^ Frotam joittil Jl 
cando tWwith great l<>»g «>»*i»?«d applause, bnta^^ 
critics have had t&r say, the fact remama that he is the writer of our age- 
Oe nnthor. whow works can be read and le-read without the sense of labour, 
and nerer without yielding an ample reward. To his pages we c^n go o er 
and o'er again. m<\ with ever increasing satistaction, for each reading yields 
us a rich itore of new thoughts, new insights into humanity, as compenjM^ion 
for our pains. Such being the case it is oi^y fittang that when compell^ to 
take objection to his teaching, we shonld do so firndy. y**^^^^ ^ m 
thit now cited we confess to finding what U whoUy opposed to the ftcto 
abnndanUv mealed by history and biography. . , 

He assumes that the man who is in po^<;ession of highest genius is aimiys 
nnconseions of his powers, and nets move from intuition than reflection ; that, 
exactly as the consciousness of possessing genius inciea8«.80^dOCaitS CTeatlTe 
power decline, and consequently thatwhUe a Shaksperewittwnte out ♦'Lears 
<<HamletB." and "Macbetha" without making any great noise on the subject , t he 
Grub^twet penny-a-liner goes half mnd with delight over hh article. 
There may be some truth in the latter conclusion, but is the former thereby 
established ? AVhv assume that Shakspere was blind to his own genius, simply 
because he left it'for others to extol him ? In that shop there are two work- 
men, one says Uttle, the other much, but aU their shop-matca know the quieter 
for the bert workman. Take a job to the noisy one and m place of getting it 
wendon& yon hate a long preachment about the diffienlties, and when it is 
oompteted you have some verv broad hints that if you do not consider it well done, 
it will prove Omt you ar.^ ignorant of the matter. The qmet one takes your 
order, performs the work, and then leaves it for others to praise. ShaU we 
say that he is unconscious of the fact that he is the better workman,--that his 
wmk has been done the beat because he docs not brag as the other does ? ISot 
so, for just look how n smile plays o'er his countenance, as he hears the other 
talk, or glances upon his work ; he knows well enough that his own work 13 
the l)e«t, but he has the noble modesty of genius which disdains to proclaim 
itself abroad, and will not descend to the meanness of self-adulat ion. It la 
not that he does not perceive the truth, but that he docs not trampet it 



" We apprehend, then, that the thoughtful mind must conclude the same in 
the case of great literary genius : there is consciousness, but combined with 
modestv so that when the men -nv ought of themselves, it is said modestly 
and in'fcw words. Indeed Shakspere— the vcrv man suggested by Carlyle, 
astheuncouscious—in his sonnets has given us the example, where he saya — 
'•Yet do thy worst, Old Time ; despite thy wrong 
My loTC shall m my verse ever live youag." 
There is a clear expressiou of his internal consciousness of genius, yet with • 
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noble modesty be associates the idea of \n\v with bis immortality, and thus 
blunts the full force of c^^^otisiu. I» another passage he saya — 

"Not iu;ui)lc', uor tbc gilflcd iiiouumeilts of princes 

SLall outlive tliis powerful rliyrae." 

V^iiich, to ?;iy the least, is declaring his consciousness of <;eiuusi, lii.^ eertainty 
that his works were for all tiitic. Indeed, the more we eonsider the matter, the 
more do we feel that it is an absolute necessity for the man of genius to be 
8d£«oiiMaou8» aUbonglt of course only in a healthy degree. There is, indeed, 
«l nresent too little oonaeioiuneaB ; not too much. Men are apt to overrate 
rather than underrate their powers — they believe themselves to be for greater* 
and of more importance, than thcv really arc ; were they but fairly conscious 
of their real powers, then all this egotism and \aiii disjifay would be avoided. 
The mau of high genius better comprehends his powers, but finding none with 
wliom lie may fairly cope, he is compelled to contrast them, and what they 
pnduce with an ideal pmection, and thus it is he disoovers so many defeets. He 
may have done more than any other man, may feel himself to be in possession 
of far higher genius, yet when lie compares his genius with his ideal of perfwj- 
tion, and bis own work with what iu- feds is possible to man, then, it! trntb, he 
feeU humbled, for howevergreat his work, compared with what has breti dotip.it 
if little, as of no seeming importance when euutrasted with what botii caa <tud 
will he done. So that, in tmth, his self-oonsdonsness is pcodoctiTe of great 
good, and without it lie could not work half so efficiently. 'Hie French, 
even the Sardinian soldier, believes himself to be superior to the Austrian, and 
hence be will jight to the death or to victory. Were he to start imconscious 
of bis power, not believiii<; it, which is the same thing, then his chances of 
flOocess would indeed be smaii, for if we believe ourselves weak, we are weak 
indeedi and cannot be much strengthened by ail that men can say, or do for 
us. So with the man of great genius, it is a necessity that he shall know 
himself, and what he can do, and through the possession of such knowledge, 
he knows how to liusbaud, how to devclope, how to employ his resoiurces. 
To be ignorant of our own powers is to be incapable of great designs, and 
hence our conclusion that so far as the iudividual uiaa is concerned, it is of 
prime neoessi^ that each shall understand himself truly, and htbonr after that 
modesty which leaves to the world the blazoning abroad of our worth. 

But the main pai-t of tbc essay was devoted to the " self-consciousness of 
*' society," which is spoken of in terms quite as harsh as those applied to 
individuals. The writer looks away into remote ages, and setmn to discover 
the fact that all the greatest achievements of a nation were wrought out 
while it was in a state of sublime unconsciousness, alike of their value aud of 
its own powera. Thus, hardy Bomans, hardy Gauls, hardy Saxons, battled 
and toiled, and built up edifices of society, being all the while wholly ignorut 
of the ultimate result of their labour, and never once pausing to say, see how 
clever we are, and what a marvellous work wc are completing. This is true, 
but certainly it is not all the truth, but only one side of it ; for not only have 
conscious agea done great work, as instance, the ages of the revival of leai'u- 
ing, of the reformation, and our English revolutions ; but these so-called 
sifent and unconscious ages were only partially so. They worked, aud worked 
greatly, little suspecting many of the results which have flowed out of their 
labours ; but at the same time they were clearly eonscious of their powera, and 
eoualiy apt with our own in esteeming themselves superior to the past, about 
which they entertained no doubt. 
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But« iu truth, wiiether they were whoU) cou«€ioui ox uot, canlianUy affeoi 
the ouettion of UealUiy or uuiiettlthy oouaciouaueM in our own tge. Let it 

be tcKuowledged that this is a self-conscious npjc — that it knows ilsclf to be 
superior to the past, and publicly declares the fact— what then r lb it not true ? 
Would it Tiot nrcruc 'jrcat intellectual dimness if it difl not perceive thai luct, 
and great tow ardice if a icared to utter it ? Ves, the age is conscious ; it kuo>*s> 
ikelt 10 be superior iu great iulellectuul altaiuments to aU the past ; and wittki 
freely adiuttug tluit, lo iu m individuak are oonoeniMl, ilwe hm been 
oiwaiMNial iPitamces of rapenorky, ii justly argues that in poiut of uumb^ 
ibejpe never was such a per ceutage of meu capable of ooinpveheudiug the 
liighest thoiii!:1\t'= f»f the grrcatest thiukers, or of fully realising the noblest 
luteUrciuai truths, ihcrc was a great age witli the Shak'spcre in it, but few 
vomureheaded either his gnuilncss or wisdom, \\ bereas uuw he is uuiveiaaily 
«d»Kl> tad widdiy undmiood. So that, aUkoqgli we luive no Sbakspeve, 
«• have a ftf gveafter umnber of individiiab who caa compcehimd sueli i^it, 
md we should be inteUeotaiUy bUnd wen we unaUe to perceive that liict. 
But tdthoajj;li we are thus conscious, we arc not proud as men who have no 
Biore to attaiu, but iuunblo as uica who have much to accomplish. W c \*vy- 
eeive the truth tbat greater ])ower and kuuwlcdgc is ours than was ])ooecst»ed 
by our aueestors ; but at the same time our eyes are also opened to the tniih 
that much which was upheU by our fatheis niBst not by ue be further supported — 
■uetbe vigomusly assHulted(ttd slain by ourselves. So that with the increased 
power and knowledge, has come the increased conviction of dul'c^ 1^* be per- 
formed ; v\ ils to he overthrown •, of truths to be boldly disscnnuated ; ajtd 
of other ^vurks tlatrugh which the i5'uturu shall be reudered greater thiUi the 
Past htts been. 

P. W. P. 



HOME INFLUENCES--PASU10NABLE HOWES. 

AmongsI the old iixMuaus the father had tUe power ot exclusive, absolute and 
perpemal doBUiioii over Ue ehUdrao, who were confounded by the )«ws with 
lie slaves aad moveable chatiela* *' whoa the capricious master might alienate 
**or dealny without ben^ respousible to auy earthly tribunal." This relation 
of father hikI child was peculiar to the Koman jurisprudence, and coeval with 
the rxisteucc of the Empire, V law so opposed to justice no !^'n^'■tl• exists; 
but wliiie condemning the Kuuuui lawgivers \> ho created a power dangerous, 
and piidiug oucsehres upon the irafunoved legislation of modem times* it is well 
to lemenMr, that, by the law of Nature, the |>ower of a paieot, is, to a graai 
extent, one of life and death over the Mtal being of his child, and that with 
the father and the motliev lir the |>ower of calling into active lift; the intellecluol 
and moral (|ii.ilit ;t5 of then- otl'-pring. How many UKHlern fathers, i\h^ ! like 
some of the Koiuau fathers of old .ibuse the power I hey posise--, and >cUlhcir 
children into slavery, worse than that of the aueieut timc^, becau&e it ib a 
spiritual ahveiy, a mwdage of the veiy eoul. ll ie not long since we sought 
ta shew the eooneetiou existing between Vaahion and Mauunon^worship, and 
to expose some of the evils arising therefi"om, and we may uow add, what 
then we left nn^^tnt' d, that those evils overshadow oiurhome life and undenniuf 
our liomestic morality, no less than they aflect and deprave our moral standtug 
as A Nation. >Ve propose, therelbre, to take a passiui^ glauoe at the aspects 
and infiumes of " fashionable homes.*' 
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Tiiomas Brown, KbCj., is an opulent merrhant in ft flourishing mcrcau|ile 
Gti^ i be is respectable, not only on account of bis position, btit also because 
be kas nade that pontion fcr hmuelf. He and John Bobinson hie feU<m* 
t om mmu k alarled in life tdgether; wiMfefer they did, they did it thorotigbly ; 
aad the enecess whi* Ii always attends industrious, seLT-rdiaBt eflbit, attended 
t!n*m. 'Rol^itisnri having Lccn surri">'=;fn! in soiup fnifTf ^^pfnTlnfToii'' rrnr! niac?(» 
large sums ot inoncy, mUhd the character of Innd-owner to that ot commercial 
magnate, sought and obtaijieti a seat in ParKament, and has lately been trans- 
formed from John Bobinson, Esq., to my Lord Parvenu. Now it piques 
Tkmm Bmm, Eeq., that ray hied, who wae h$t year only plain Mr. Bfce 
Mnaelf, alMoId give himself such airs, and on the strength of his title^ ehooid 
forsooth presnmfi to look down on him, Tom Brown, and Mrs. Brown as very 
mwrh hi?, the said I^rd Pan'enu*8 inferiors. It may 1)^ th-it the said Lord has no 
mieiitioji to do, and no idea that he does, «uivthiii;j; of thi kind, but then Bro^n 
thinks he docs, or if not Brown at least Mrs. Brown thiuiis he does, and so it 
eenoB le tbe sane tkiu^* What then does Broifu dOj'^'What can he do* 
aader the circnmstaiieeaas he views them, and with the fear of Mrs. Brown's 
feuhionable acqu ainta nce bef<n'e his eyes, bnt seek to rival his Lordship ifl 
carrying on his domestic arrangements regardless of* f^xpence ?" Of course, 
Mrs. Brown must be dressed as well as my Lady Parvenu ; and the little 
Browns must l>econie as " accomplished " as the junior members of the noble 
homeef Fterrena. That is to say,— -the dris most team to piay add shig after 
(ks nort approfed fhrihioii asd from' the oest oiastere, " the saine as haw the 
** honour of teaching his liOrdship's daoghters, you know, Sir !**— tftey mnst 
dn flelicatc embroidery work, thev rau«t knit and crnffhrt fidrv-Hkc rr'^'"';imer 
tabri«:d, or they must make wix t!owers, or work cunningly with Berlin wool,— 
they must in short become accomplished iu all fashionable accomplishments ; 
though they may omit to Icarn all that would enable them to become good 
molliers, good wives and true women ; that is hardly fashionable. And t]ien« 
the hoyi^ they of coiu*se must go to the same School or College as my Lonf s 
sons, — not to be made capable of performing their duty as citizen'^ nnd ns 
men, — no ! not that at all, — but that they may rcceivf an elegant classical 
erfnoition, and in spite of all its elegance and all its classicality become either 
boobies oi blackguards. 

Alee! thmigh aO classes of society we see this miserable aping of some 
ftoeied superiority ; and in the race to *' appear better " than his neighbours^ 
to appear to be somewhat he was not, " to keep a position in society," how 
many a man's hjirq^e of life has been wrcfkeH ! The results of this are seen 
hi man V a "fashionable home," The fancied uecessilv of having around 
tbrm all the elegancies of fashion, of excelling their neighbours in show and 
adennnent, and the fear of the " loss of caste/* whichwmildfoBowthe neglect 
of these things, canses men in numberless cases to ^pend more ttan their 
means warrant ; and in trying to make a small income go t9 the length of a 
Isrpe one, home is deprived of crunfoit, the man becomes incapable of doing 
hh duty as a citizen, a husband and a parent, and as Fashion's slave the woman 
too often forgets or ncgle< t j the duties of a wife and a mother. In a word 
the holiness and happiness of the domestic hearth arc destroyed ; and dnty 
and ril that adds a glory- and a dignity to famnaa Kfs are immolated on the 
alhH' of fashion. 

If win readf^ be conceded that the influences of these " fashionable homes*' 

?ft n^t -uch m ;>rf filrrlv fo tit thr t-hddren who have the mistortmie to be 
brought up there, to do their dvAj either to themsetves or otherSi and many a 
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hoy, who under proper toitiou would have done the world good service, has 
beeii rendered useless us a citizen, and incapable of performing his duty as a 
man ; many a ^\t\, who might have taken her stand in the rauVs of " true 
wouiaiiiiood," lias become a fnvolous creature of fashion. That iiiiiL j»cudence 
and doliditv of character which is no utxk;ssar^ to enable a man or a woman to 
ftoe the loalitiet of life, ia the rery thuig which these "fashionable homes" know 
Boo^t of, and a child is thus sent out from them without the annour which 
is so neoessaiy in fighting the battle of life, and is left at the neroy of thoae 
opposinj^ influences wliirli sni-irty ])rings to bear upon tlio one ^yho i« entering 
into life. Upon the threshold of iiie the young meet with in iiufrild icmpta- 
tioos, to conquer which strength of character and honesty oi purpose aro 
needed ; and, dv failing to deretop, indeed, too ficequently, entucly destroying, 
these, ''&shionab]e homes" deprive the State of the best guarantee it can have 
for the peifDrmanoe of social and citizen duties by its dtisens. It is because 
so mmy of the cliildreu of our people go out from liomes in which fashionable 
morality, and the lone of thought always connected with it, have prevailed, 
that society preseuto in its aspects so much that we have to deplore, — that we 
hnd men forgetting tlieir duty, paying court to vice, and omitting due respeot 
to yktoBj^^mi tmit, by these means, false notions of men and thqgs, of duty 
and of Wrtue, become prevalent amongst us. 

The evil of this fashionable home training is not one as between parent and 
child merely, but one which demands the earnest attention of every man who 
would {lt'3(;rve th(! name of a ])atriot ; for if there be one truth which history 
teaches with greater clearness than another it is this, that so soon as the ster- 
ling worth, the indefiendent character, and nobility of action of the citizons of 
a State are lost, then the day of the decline of that State is at hand. A 
nation never outlives its morality. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
not alone to the well-bciinj', 'ml for the eontinitanec in being of a State» that 
the children of its citizen- -luHihl be trained iu the paths of virtue, and sub- 
jected to high and holy iidiucuces, while they are young. And that the influ- 
ences of " ftshioQable homes " are the opposite or and holy, no one can 
dispute. What is it but the teaching found there that produces that feeling 
among oiur young men, that to get on " is the end and aim of life, with the 
adflition, too frequently, that it matters not by what means? The results of 
this overshadow our whole social life, and arc observable in ail the varied 
spheres of action, and classeii of men existent uiuougst us. In the individual, 
a Alse morality is produced, and his rule of life becomes not so much to do 
light, as to seem to do right— not to leave undone, bnt keep unknown the evil 
that he does. Out of this arise all kinds of social hypocrisy, and the immo* 
rality bred thereof ruiis like a gangrene through all classes of society. Thus, 
society be(x>mes one luige lie,— « lie of the very worst description, because it 
looks exceedingly like truth. 

It is to this spirit which forms the atmosphere of - iashiouable homes," that 
we trace the widespread insineerity, which is so notable a characteristic of our 
social life. It would be easy to shew how this has entered into the life and 
actions of all classes of society, had we space so to do, and were it necessaiy* 
Its worst results, however, arc found in our systems of trndf; and commerce, 
a« st-en in the lying, knavery, quackery, ami pntling fouiul iL( le. We heard a 
tradesman not long since say, "The aim of trade, iSir, is to deceive our cus- 
"tomcfs^ uid tradesmen are a kind <^ legalised sma^icrs to give currency to 
" coontctfeits. In business, Sir, there can be no morality, nnMia yon intend 
to starve yourself and family." Othenarenotflo candid as fhiainaB instating 
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tbe principle but act upon it nevertheless. Look in the shops, and you shall 
see irtkleB, called ** leading articles," sold under prime cost to posh off the 
wuner wares at an advanced profit. Look at the placards uud handbills which 

appear in tlu wiTulows, and there \m shall tiiid puff advertisements, false 
statements Willi the ftnnblnncf of trutli, \vhirh are intended to "sell" the 
customer, as well as tiie goods. And wliy is this? Not that Iradesmen are 
made of other stufi' than the rest of society, not that they arc more immoral 
thflD the other membetB of the community, but because honesty and sinosrit^ 
are impossible while a man is called upon to make an appearance which his 
means do not warrant, or suffer the penalty of sneers and " loss of caste.'* 
Fashionable morality is the creature of " fashionable homes," and the tone of 
thought produced by them : its projx r name is immorality. 

As citizens and as fathers it is, ihereiore, time that we, as u nation, shoidd 
give earnest thought to the questions involved in these considentiotts, and tak 
oundves ssriously how we may improve the home influences which are brought 
to bear npon the children of our people ; remembering ever tliat the duties of 
hfe cuTi only be performed by those who are armed against tcmptntion by self- 
reliance and indepetulenee of cbaraeter, and that a nation's strength and power 
for good, must ever re^t upon tho^^u qualities being found among the majority 
of its citizens. 

XA8. L. GOODING. 



CANONICITY OP ABf OF THE BOOK OP JOB, 

The uncertainty which prevails regarding ihe person, the age,andthecoimtry of 
the writer cf the Book of Job, renders it rath^ important to discover how his 
week came to be viewed as one given by Inspiration. How came it into the 
Canon ? What authority is tlu're for its sanctity ? We have searched somewhat 
diligently, hoping to tind that, in a ense like this, where numifi stly tli re m ;is so 
much to doubt, at least something like liberality vvouid prevail, witli lair 
leaaoua advanced to support the orthodox claims. But all in vain, for 
there ia the same intolerance, the same want of everything like freedom. 
Calmet is a very high authority, orthodox in the strictest sense, and here are 
his remarics to vindicate its eanonicity — " Various conjectures have been made 
•'coneeming the author of this Ijook, The original work was probably more 
**an( u nt than the time of Moses, and seems to have been written in the old 
•* Hebrew, or perhaps the Arabic. Our present copy is evidently altered in its 

strle, so as to have transfused into it a Hebrew phraseology. ... It is. 
** We believe there ia not in all antiquity a piece of poetry more copious, more 
•* lofty, more magnificent, more diversified, more adorned, or more affecting. 
"The author has praetised all the beauties of his art in the characters of the 

four persons whom he brmgs upon thf bUmv. The l)istor\' as to the subatauce 
*' ot it is true ; the sentiments, reasons, and iugumeuts of the several persons 
'* are faithfully expressed, but the tcnna and turns of expfession are the 
'* poet's own**" Surely these are but very lame proofs of its Divine Inspire* 
tion. But we turn to Dr. GiU and his great work. He tells us truly enough, 
that " we know not when it was writte-n, or by whom he inclines, however, 
to the belief that Moses wa^ the author, and th. n he goes on to say — " ?ro- 
•* ably it was wriltm frnm JoltH diary, or IVoin those of his friends, or from 

both, and that it wa» written in the language it Is now in ; but ^ it 

• ]>i«.Dib. 
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" wrUim hjf whom, U mmf^ there k m imM h be made ^ Hue JHeiiie e u i kor^ 
**qf Us u appears fioia the sublimity of the style, the subject matter of 
"ita afrreement with other parts of the sacred writings, nnd particuLirly from 
a quotaiiuii of a pas?n«rc out of c. V. 13. by tlip Apostle Paul*. ' So thnt the 
particulai- jn-uof of iU bciug inured is thai l*aui ^uoicd out of oue of iti» 
chapters ! Bid Paul quoted also oat of the Greek tragedies, and hyf the sune 
veMoning w« ihoiild argue iliat they alio were inepiied', andasto tMr inlMraal 
beauty aud gnaideiir, surely none will ctdl it into (piestiou, eeeii^ tkai 
English Bi9ho{» arc so widi-ly celebrated for t!it ir critical editious. 

Thore has recently been published a lu w cilitioii in four voUiuu > of t\m 
-i<\it work of Home, called " llornf'« IntrodiKtiou tu Ihf Holy SerijJiures,** 
aud as this edition vva;^ produced undei* the 6a]KM iulcadeuc« of ilorue, aeliug 
as the editor, with Dn. Prideanx and Tre^*llcs, aud Profeieor Davidm efthe 
ludcpendeut College, li was concluded that such euuneBi ChriaiiHns lod 
Hebraists, led by the neeosmties uf the age, would prmlucc a work, whieh, liar 
learning, force, and clearness of prot)f, would supersede .ill otlwrs. and silence 
the cavillers. Granted, (iiat iIh work is great, and we v^uuld beol the last to 
question either Uic scholarship or purity of iuteutiou of the writer^^, however 
mock we wight feddiqiosed occftakniaUy to amend the reasoning but whal» 
atler all, have these men done in connection with establishing tks ofduiairily 
received views ? In truth, nothiug ; and without discussing the general (jic 8tion« 
which now would In out of plnrf*, \vc shall fontent ourselves with citinft the 
sentences they have u rittcn, trout which '* tlir ( anonicity of this book," is to be 
deduced. " A tliinl opinion, which coniniendb itself ou cveryaccount to our 
*' nppiobatioii, is that there was an ancient tradition, founded oalhcts respecting 
** Job, a man wko was ismarkably uprijg^t, and had gone through mmampWid 
** vicissihides of fortune, whi( h ihc writer of th(^ [)i-esent book adapted to his 
" p«npos<>, cnlarfjing, uiiMiklin;^, and end)elli3hin<5 it as his theme seemed to 
" mpdrc. T\\p few t in uiu taiin s w lueh weir current, respecting tlw charactear 
"of llic patriarch, he diipui»cd m a manner, suitable lo the object he had 
** in view. V\ hat they were it is impossible to ascertain. . . Kvcn theu traditioa 
** may have blended* fact and licttoa which it was umMosssary to separate. . . . 
"The basis of the poem is historical, but it is impossible to carry out Mie idnk 
" that all h tme hidorif. The entire plan and structure bear the iiapftM Of 
" tietitious narrative. . . . Tlie s[K»eches are t laboiatelv poetical ; the lnn«nisge 
*• is highly u ionalit. Mow lunhl .lob, alilictcd with a loathsome disease, and 
" most wretchctl in mind aud body, utter long (Uscaurses, presenting all the 
" evidence of cavefnl finish ? How oonhl the friends abo hnvn flpokm in tb« 
" highest btylc of poetry, with such uniformity of das^ and fbuoss? Bid 
" the Deity himself speak literally and audibly out of the midst of a whirU 
•'wind? . , . The>r, aud other phenememi ni the book. coidi-w'I the critic to 
" heli<*vc that the L;i t'alei part uf it coini^tsof hctitious circumstunceSybcaiilig 
** upon the moral end which the author had in view. ' f 

Now, so ^ as these skatements are coneeriied, we rabe uo objection, we 
only ol^ect to the lesults^ lo the eondusioiis which diteetly antagonise thcM ; 
for undoubtedly when a man believes all this, he catuujt also believe in the eld 
theory of inspiration, cannot consistently talk of its Ijeiug put into a Canou, ae 
written niulrrthr f iiidaure of fiod. Yet Davidjon says indirect Iv — *' Oh, ves, 
" it i - in-ipiied.' lustauce the two following pittisages — " Who the gitted writer 
"was is a question that cauuul be answered. His person is unknown. 
** Perhaps he dwelt alone and apati in the midst of his nataoii, a solitary spirit 
• Ooudatjri £d. GJU. f Tol. li., i». ?oe.710. 
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po&fcsbiug cxtiaoiilitiai) insight uud iubpiruiiou for liis daj*." Aud when 
flMetin; tbe objection (hat the Jews could not have known many of the thmgs 

deBcribed in the book, hu says — An inteUigeut Hebrew might well know 
** aocU things without having seen them ; and if \\c wci i possessed of griii>hic 
" power, h^l coiilil prcsrnt thrm forcibly aiirl vividly to the mind of hi«rcnd<»r». 
" It is not necessaiv that he should have aeluallv witncj^^rd what in such vivid 
" coiouis he describes, lie had both inspiratiou »ii<i genius, which supersede 
" copyiug fr<m ontwud phenomeiiaf." Such then is the reason and argument, 
llw why and wherefoie, for our being called upon to believe this book to be 
what in form the Church deehuT^, hut in tlieory n'pudiates, and in teaching 
shfnvs to be fiiUacious. There are (lie word« — ** The entire plan and structure 

" bear the impress of tictitiou-? narrative Who the gifted writer wns i^> 

unknown. . . . Where ii wa* wiilten nuiic ean tell. ... If it was written 
iu the Hebrew or Arabic cuunot be known. . . . The author was un- 
doiditedly ijispii^d by C^od to write it aa a sacred book," aud from nil these 
negatives, crowned witli one positive, it very clearly results that "he who denies 
" Ciotl to have been the author is in danger of hell-tire." It inav be added to 
thi?, ih-M hv who fairly cites thrsc passages from the woiks of f>rth'Hlo\ 
divines, lu urch-r to shew that ihey liavc one story for tin- i)ulp!i, and another 
for ih^ »tuily — u story for the iguoraui, and admissions of gnat importance 
for learned readeie, who of course do not belong to the common herd — shall be 
held up before the people as a dangerous and wi( k( (l man, lo whom none 
should atlenpt an answer, iiud unto whom now should listen. As it \rm in 
the beginning so Ici it contiimr, that lio who dares reveal the secrets of the 
broilierhood shall be cut otf liom amon"^'^ the peo])le. 

But it will be asked of us, '* V\ liat then doyon:?ay of the book ? \ou tieny 
^* that the uhiims set up in favour of the common view of its origin are sound, 
«*aud are consequently bouud to give us some rational views both of the origin 
** and nature of the book, anil whether or not it is lo be deemed worthy of preser- 
\ation." 15eit«(>, ami ucshall fairly attempt tliota>^k. But tir^t }< ) t„s( mis- 
take this matter, lor -50 lar as we have yet wr have been m t itiiipaiiy u itli 
uoqup'-lionablc eharaeters. We have neither ritetl I'aine, Voltain-, liolingbrok* , 
or Spinoz-a. have not given the opinions of Celsus, Dupuis, Godfrey, 
Higgins, or the modem Ploughkcepsie ^r ; aud for the simple reason that we 
do not ftnd their opinions to be of any great value, or their dhkIcs of rcason- 
hv^ Ncry conclusive. While, on the one hand, there has been an nnlair alirnijit 
to ili 4ort and colour facts in order to make them serve a^ orl liodcx frillw ;, on 
tht other there has b( cu a niockinii; : ]iiril, and an rvi(lLnl tlibpobition to deny 
to many unt^uestiouable fads their true viduc. And if on one hand we re- 
pudiate the unfohr colouring, we must on the other e(|ually repudiate the mock* 
tng and fabilication. But on the present occasion we have ignored the 
existence of this latter class of critics, nnd have travelled in company with the 
be t divines, whh (he most orthodox of men : and if any wiiti<l objf . tiorii !iav«' 
bcfu rai^'-d atiain I \Uv roimnon view«t, tbm (hev have Iki 11 raisitd not 
in our ou n language, l>ul in that of these olhotlux teachers, and licnce muit 
be accepted a^i the voice of the Church againsl its own articles. But the 
objections aie ours also. And we faoM the matter to be of the highest importance; 
for without sharing the belief of these men, that the truth shoidd be withheld 
from the common mind, we would sec all men serve CJod in lov< , anfl Unai, 
and hopf • in peace, fnith, and labor ; in joy -nrrow, ami pain ; and we know 
that Uud cauttot be served either by the utterance of a lie, or the hiding up of 

" ibid. 731. tXbiU. ««5J. 
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a truth. Tbey can bare but Uttte faith or hope in him, who would go about 
to serve him with any such fiibities. For what if the book of Job came not 
downftom Ueavcu, — wlmt then ? Is there then no word of God, and no light for 
him who would walk iipriglitly ? F(X)r simple brother, thou haat ituleerl fallen 
upon iiiraugc tinu': and men, it thou liast come to believe that somucii dt^peiids 
upon appeariitg bcibre the public as pretending to believe of the Book of Job, 
or any other book, that which, for the life of thee, thou canst not believe. Just 
battle out of that as speedily as possible, for of all the sloughs and quagmires 
into which living men ever fell, that at least is one of the wofst, and the most 
poisonous to all which is nohk-. 

Whence cmir the book? V\ hat are its aims? Is it worthy of preserva- 
tion? The l>uuk came out of the heart of au earnest, God-feariuu, truih- 
loviug maii ; out of his very inmost soul, and stands to us as one of the most 
fiiitiblul eipositions ever made of what was once enacted, and felt within the 
the divine oeing of humanity. It is, In truth, a revelation, such as we seldom 
ohtatn possession of ; for the general rule is, not to give the real clear thought 
as it shines within us, but only just so much of it as can be published without 
loss of bncon and broadcluth. "No, I must not say that, or 1 shall lose ray 
"cuaiomers," says the wouiii-be hero, and soke keeps his customers and 
loses his soul, for when the soul's fireedom is gone, what of value remains to 
the man ? The writer of Job was of another and a better school ; he neither 
bowed before the weakness or cowered beneath the threats of his age ; boi 
boldly and honestly gave men not what they nskcd of him, but that which it was 
httcst they should reeci^e. We say mi that liis teaching was wholly sound, 
for by common consent the contrary is acknowledged ; but though there were 
flaws in his argument, there was none in his heart ; and none can chai*ge him 
vnth the baseness, so common iu our times, of merely spinning out sweet 
speedies for the crowd that called him tu teach. Men take hold of a young 
man and say, come- thou and be our divine tciicher ; for one hour or e%'en less 
shalt thou weekly spin ns out some ijeautifnl t.dk, let there be poetical ex- 
pression, curtness of reuuuk, poiut iu style, auci a chaste titness of words, so 
that it shall sound strong, and fall richly upon the ear ; but mark 1 there must 
be nonfl of Heaven's thunder, no stem rebukes, no depth of feding, nothing 
beyond sentiment, and especially no invectives against the broad-cloth and 
respectability assembled around. Wliat we want is something pretty as a whole, 
n hioh may be admired ^vithoiit the pain of spvin? that splinters thereof have 
Itrcii driven into our own souU. Give ns rich rosc-water speeches, ;^nd thou 
siiiiiL be our Divine teacher — at a staled salaiy . Aud there are men who liear 
and obey. Not so this author. He cared neither for applause or pay, but 
cared for his own conscience ; and hence it came, that from out <^ his very 
heart he gave this work, as the best and most permanent blessing he could 
bestow upon mankind. 

But what vfm his aim ? 1 o do men i^ood by makuig them To 
invest their lives with luglier meaning, and to elevate in consciousness the 
importance of action. The entiie aim of this work, its depth of thought, its 
grandeur of earnestness, its mission of sorrow, all tiiis it were not well for us 
now even to hint at, much less enlarge upon. Other times and opportunities 
are marked for that, when we may hope to plunge into the whole with some 
clearness of vision ; for when seen a poem, ns our reader-^ shall sec it, it 
will be seen much to their advaiitaf^e ; jtist now we shall disoiias the aim with 
brief answer. The auliior fouud men immersed iu a false creed, found them 
bound up with an untruth, and he aimed at giving thm firoedom. lYhile they 
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wonhipped a lie, and wedded themaelves to thoughts which neither iitted-iii 
with the facts of life, or with the wisdom of the Eternal, for them there was 
neither ba^^iness or peace — much less growth or ciny soul-cxpansion. And 
this TTiaiTiajyr, ?o unnalnial aiitl unholy, he sought to dissolve. I If would give 
men a new clnrf liv whii h to sail throiio;!! life, and avoid the shelving rO('k= aiid 
dangerous sandbanks. Sour Uned them nioif tlian he did, though, as i^; ino-f 
probable, in the iiianiicr llkat men did not iuuch approve lii^ work. U iio can 
easily approve the destruction of all their dear old xeligions theories — ^the wreck 
of what in chithood was deemed eternal? And this author destroyed the very 
foundation stone upon which the old ideas of religion were based. He was 
first in the Iconoclast school, and he has had no snrcessor who destroyed so 
much. A? the friend of real freedom and truth, he wrote against the false 
teaciiiug and belief of his age ; and what he wrote, is as good for our own 
age as for that in which it was written. 

The-Timc river has swallowed up all memorials of his life, and left us only his 
Stml, Whether he was torn, oratarved, or stoned, we know not, and probably 
'twas kitully done of the said time-river to sweep all rise away. For what would it 
haveprotitcd us to have had another namf* to weep and grow bitter over, as we 
wrote it ou the list of heroes and martyrs who had ijeen branded and rejected of 
matt The author of this work had his sorrows and his battles ; for when he awoke 
to aoonsdonsoess that the popular theory of the relation of Hmnanity to Divinity 
was false, when he became satisfied within himself that the received ideas of 
Providential Tntprfnvncc in onr daily life wrrn imtnie 1o the facts of Nnture 
and experience, and resolved to write down the plain unvarnished truth, he 
took up a cross not easy to be borne, and comnieuccd a conflict whicli no man 
has sacoeeded in waging without severe wounds, if indeed he was not slain in 
the (ray. And thos indeed the probabilities are, that the author was 
deqrised, and rejected, and evilly treated, for that he told men truth which 
they, in tlieir blindness, conceived to be eiTor, and which they immediately 
rejeeted as fiercely as inon leject poison, and the sword. Btit we will not 
condemn those who liave isuJferod a great loss through their innocent ignorance. 

And what of opposition, and mockerj-, and death ? To be opposed when 
we utter the truth is painful enough, and yet by no means so veiy hard, or 
at all unbearable. The opponents are divisible into only two clasees. The 
dishonest who act from professional or other motives, who raise a cry against 
what either clearly or dimly they prrcoi\ e to be truth ; but, obviously, they 
mnnof long continue their course, and, ^vlirther or not, they arc only formal, 
not mental opponents. The number of these is much smaller than ni our 
angiy hours we generally suppose, and is vastly surpassed 1^ the second part^, 
the ignorant ones, the men who oppose, because of falsely beUeving that their 
own theory' is the perfect one. Aiid what of their opposition, what if they 
mock nnd condemn ? Tlic author of Job rightly estimated them as of no great 
value, and, hence, despite all the opposition, he did his work. They perished ; 
but what he did, has neither perished nor given signs of decay. It has Uved 
to bless, and it will continue to strengthen all who dare studv it as one of the 
nohlest assertions of human freedom that ever issued from the mind of num. 
He who would assort intellectual liberty in its highest forms cannot do better 
than turn to the pages of .lob, for there he will find a practical exposition of 
free speech which has no parallel in modem bt^rature. It would be treated as 
blasphemy were we to employ the same language as our own : prol)ably it was 
so treated in the early davs, but still it stands, and with our supporters we 
will read it in fiiture numiMars of our Journal. F. W. P. 
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SOU lU i'i.ACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTUReS. 

BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. X). 

ISAAC, ESAU, AND JACOB. 

{Continued from p. 128.) 

** And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, Jf fJod will bi; with me, aud will keep lac m 
"this waj that T go, and witr<,'ive me breail to cat and raiment to put on, so that 
"T coiiic tigaiu to uiy faihci's Iioiim- in prnn , tin u ^hall the Lord la luy God, aud 
"thii: stone whicli 1 havo sol for :i pillow shall he Giul's liuuw ; aud of all that 
•* thou shalt i(ive >ne 1 will sun ly i:ive tlir tenth \nito thee." Clearly, Jacob ooutd 
btTgnin with his (^od. "Do thtse t)iin'.!:ii, and thou shall he u^y (iod, aud I will gife 
"n tenth of r^!' ilmr. frirr- ' rnr-." N' l cii v t railrr r" wiM drive a f loser or finer bargain 
It was a tair j^ive aud take, precisely the same as with the Red Indiaoa and other 
children of nature. Jueob woidd make conditions with his Qod. yon will 

"secttreme plenty to cat and drink, with clothing:, and will bdng me safely 
home ajjain, then you shall be my f! 'd ; ami I \\il! pay buck ten per ceat, of what 
** tho\i s^ivest me." This wa.s in liic trne sniril ol the bargain maker. 

Where then the mnch-vannted spirituality of Jacob? Surely not in dreaming 
thi$ dream. "A ladder reaching to heaven!" And the Pa^an people, were thev in- 
mpnMc of this? did they do nothincr more spirit ni! than tliis ? Jacob had only a 
mere material view of the matter, Mherea.s ioui.' before this (he Persians and 
E^tians had bodied forth loflier and purer thouglita of the abode of the IStemal. 
Still let us do jubtiee to the views of men who have dwelt with such fondness upon 
this dream, for it i • a "i^ud thint; to rai?>e onr ladder up, if we feel that it ahnlf bf» 
a means of uuiltinij earth Im the hi^hrr aud nobler e\isleuei\ Cut away ail the 
eailliy from the dream, and IH i1 1)nJv fnHh the thought lhat l)y great and generous 
actions, by nr.blr t il • 1 iti( t . l)v iiu ih- <*f luvcand tru I, and ditly well performed, 
jnan .' hall in-niit f . flif liii.'lu'i a).d at om c we im t t ihe want uf the heart, ai.d 
satisfy the l(mj'ni<j ot I lie soul. F«)r nnm may touch heaven iu Uii daily thoughts, 
and i>eBle it Ihmugh dally aolion. And what is even better ean make hearen here. 
All heaven Wvh around lis in our inlauoj, and it is <inly as we n;nnv older that it 
'eenr to I., f tillifr remnrrd, P.iit il i roniovfd tlirou,i(h what we ;irr t.HUght, rather 
ihuu through whai we :^ee. Men tell uh that we ai-e iu a fallen world, and b? the 
means of raleehisms write the idea upon our hearts, mo that we grow into theWiit 
of seeing thini^^s through iheir;,dass. ralher than through the glass of our OWn 
reason. Hut why nf»l ti'aeh tin tridh, that hen", toD, \> (mh 'v have heaven and 
ble:.redness ? The heaven of &<'ntinu>ulali5m, or of precious stouc.s, or ol eternal 
sin<rin<r, what are these more than mere erude fonde.^ with which as realities we 
could not be truly happy ? What IS in them for <hc iutelleet, what to expand and 
fflorify the nnl':' Aud do not suppose fixation anywhere i'^ possible. To grow 
ever, to grow frout stage to slai^e in the eternal march of life is the law ; aud heaven 
or happiness pertains to one singe (piilc as much as to any other. Hod lieavni 
cauuot he cxlenial, but iulcrual. It is not in where we arc, but iu what we are; aud 
wlinf we are in heart, aud mind, and soul, depends upon what we do, and labour to 
achiev( . And so Jacob'^i ladder stands not as true unions, except as idealised; aud 
even then we have the wider tmth. waiting for reeogitition that heavenS truest state 
of blessedness lies in daily workiotr, and willing ann learning, so to exoand the ever 
inowing sonl. l^nt nnto Jacob the whole was merely material, and ne knew not 
of the liiffhcr and ]nirer. 

But m time he reached the land of Haran, and panaed by the well at Slieaeer 
had done, and Ruchel the daughter of Laban came forth. He told his stonr, and 
bein'^ tlic iicpliew of Laban, naturally he was invited to remain n month, during 
whi( li 1h* laboured with the flocks, luid grew deeplv attached to Rachel. By the 
usage he could rtaun her as his wifo upon makinff the usual payments. We Jeani 
from Bnrrhardt, that among the Bedouins, to this day, the flr«it cousin's claim is 
pammount, he is not obligrd to mnrry her, but she may not mrnry without his 
cons^eiit. Ksjiu thus hatl the first chum to liCah, the elder" daughter of Laban, and 
Jacob oould chiim Bachel BHt> of ooutBe, oulv \\\m making (he utuftl peyoMait. 
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Bol /toob Wis fmptj iuuidNl, mi oooM not giVe. 8ttll be liA^red iwttr tnd 
worked, until Lahan, feeling thnt the labotu'er was of his hire, said to him — 

"Pff^iise tliou art iny brother, shonid'st (hon tlit'ipfnvf» *s4-vvp mp for nonglit : fell 
" me what shali thy wages Ije . . . And Jaeoii hived Raclicl, and said, 1 will serve 
"ibee MTeB yemn for ffAdral thy younger daughter." To which Tjabmi replied—* 
"it is better that I eive her to thee, than thai I should tjive lier \o nnolher man, 
" abide with me." ^hu^ tli - ^'^r^niu was rlo«!r(l, .hkI our bibiiesil ( i iti( ";nre ceHain 
tltfkt it rctiectfi diMrieditaiUy u(>ou Lai>au, »hu^iug hini to be a very seitish luau. I 
oeaot reed it eo, for firat, Hwm Jacob's own pro|)08al, and it waae eotmnoncQatoiB 
in tiie East. When a man eould not pay for Ins wife, he g:«ve an efpuvalent ia 
serfiee. n« David to Sawl, who led foi-th rm expedition ri!?niii;?t the Pliili'ifiiip? an 
uiT»ient f or Saul's daughter. Aud persoiuU .sti vico is accepted even now in lieu 
t OKHiej-paymeiit. Bnrchardt mentions a young man he net with near Damascus, 
who h.iil served eight years, having onlv his food and his master's daughter at the 
end of the time. Anrl the same traveller, in his account of Kerak, menlinns that 
it wss there c<Hamori to nerxx six years iur a daughter. In this case, however, a 
btnd WIS prsptised, for I^eah was given in place of the beloTed Rachel. A thug 
easily done, seeng tlial the bridrv are closely veiled. Cases have recentiv occnrrei 
very similar. Koljerts mentions one at Smyrna, and the father a««9igneA tlir «^f\me 
reason, that it was against the custom for the younger to go beforr the elder. In 
Indis tbe sssm custom prevails, so that when a ma# prems a younger sister, be 
most labor diligently to obtain a husband for the elder, as ber mamage is jndi^- 
pensshle. 

On the whole, then, and in pr»-5rii( <• of thcLc customs, 1 am not disposed to treat 
Laban as so utterly naworthy. T say not that he was good, but only that the eril 

charge J ai^aiu t him ia not proven. Jacob, however, through a second servitude 
obtained Hachel, and, R' I >r. Blakesly observes, "at last the youtli nbtaiiicd the 
"hsnd of hei to whom hib love had long been given.*' It detracts ^oiucwhut from 
tUs (Hetare, when we remember that Jacob was at least seventy years old, and 
fdith* 1 T.,..:irhas yet thirty yeavfi to live It has bt-en disputed by our critics whether 
Jacob :^ri vt d the Lccond Keven year*; no reeeivini,' Rachel, some believing that he 
hati her to wife, aud then served the a]>poiutcd time', but, 1 confchi, this seems to 
be foreed npon the text« and not to grow out of it. The reason why this is songbt 
Is ill rder to crowd tlie number of childnen l-oiu iiilo lliu nuinlier of years assigned, 
which yel ennnot he done, even if the seven y«'ai " rue granted. Hut T shalT not 
e&t^ into ihe mutter, seeing that it i.s too filthy. 'Ihey who choose to sift out the 
trotli, can read quietly over the cbse of the twenty -mnth, and the first twenty- 
four verses of the lliiriietli clinjiter of (h^ncsis. Legitimate rea'5onv ran ho as' igned 
for Sarfdi f»Ivin<^ llat ar to Abrahain, which are wholly absent in Ihp o't'-rs of 
Leah, Uachi l, and Jacob, and yet bolii ihe wives give their servants to iimi. Cer- 
tainly, this was not connnon m the age. But from these four came the twelve 
tribes of Israel. From Lf ah and Zilpali, her 'servant — from Barlicl and Bileati, 
h«r servant : thc^-e lour wf^ve tin- mother'. <»f tlio twelvr (lilie^ ot T^-rael, a t'act 
which men mav meditatt- uuon wiih uol a little advautake. Purity and trust 
and kutb are facts nevertheless, and we, too, are men wbo ran form opinions 
upon such extraordinary iiui^hls into the domestic enoeomy of this patriarrh 
Possibly, too, we may t^ct to see some reason'^ wliv the whole storv may be 
viewed as itatrouoniical. Twrlve tribes, yes, twelve eunstellatious. Dan, is 
a serpent; Judah, is o lion; fssachar, is an ass; Benjamin, is a wolf ; Joseph, is 
a bouifh ; Zt'buhiii, is a ship, and so on; each trilie liciuL' an astronoriiir.il 
sign, having Jacob, or the sun, n*^ their father, ftn«l four mothers, or tour 
seasous, through which they are producctl. A man, I say, may read these chapters 
and wonder very mneb, asking himself how many ages have elapsed since they were 
really read as ihoy wrre written. And reading* them thus, the fdthiucss passes 
awav; for 'sm- 'jci "into a clear utmosphere, where arc the sun, uad the stai-s, aud 
real iicuuau lixgughts. 

But the litcnl, wliat does the text appear to relate r How acted Ja(iob at the 
end of his term ? He said to liaban, uivo me my wives, and let me go. Jjabau, 
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hxmem, desired him lo reauun, aajiDg, " I pny tbec, if I faftve found favour in thine 

"eyes, tarry; for I Iiavr learned by experience, that the Lord hath blessed me for 
"thy sake. A|)poini :iie thy waf^s, and I will aive it." A^in, Laban deals openly 
with him, and aska hiia t<» ii\ his own wages, (loiibtlcss belieTin^ he would oo so 
under R mond restraint. Jacob offered to remain upon conciitiou that in fntore 
all the riuj;s| leaked and jiart i folourcd in flie Hock should become his propertj^. 
Sheep, in the fciast, are ^mi rally aitagcther while, and goal-- altogether black; the 
mixed colours or spotted uie nn exception. For his hire, then, Jacob asked allth^e, 
tod Labaa consented. Jacob, also, suggested titat all he now had thus maiked 
should be rcmov( (l, and, CDnsc^jUcntly, f liat all his were to be of the future. This was 
done, and Laban \v;us doubtless .satistied, t hough his .satisfaction was not of long dura- 
tion. 1 have i)ecn iiiked the (|ue8tion, whether, physiologically speaking, the means 
Jacob adopted to ol)tain a large flock of parii^soloored lambs, can be adtuittodas 
likclv to ]>iodutT snch ITsu!l'^. and 1 must say, eerljiinly not iD)p0s>lbh'. I may not 
here go into the hubjeet ; but can say, that from experiments I have seen, and otherwise 
know to have been tried, 1 have little doubt thai in the hands of a akiiful grazier 
and shepherd, some such result oould be acliiered, though scarcely to the extent here 
dc-s( rlbed. Th;d when this story \va«^ written some sucli fact was known I hardly 
doubt, but the Uicral truth of what is related I wholly deny. But we are told that 
.lacoi) throve vastly, lie adopted his |>ecled stick-plan to p^u(% parti^xdoured, 
and \vas careful "when the cattle wcre-fccble he'put them not in; so the feebler were 

Laban's, and the stronger Jacob's." And the man increased exceedingly, so that 
liis cousins, looking uppn his daily increasing stock, and that of their father's 
decreasing, said, naturally enough, "Jaoob bath taken awa; all that was oor 

father's, and of that which was our father's hath he gotten tul this glory." To 
Jacob this vas a cansc of Tear, and hence, his resolve to go secretly away, with his 
wiTes, and his ilocks, and his herds, and, if |Ktssibic, to get back into Canaan without 
coming any more into contaet witli Laban. Tbos it ivas that be beGane again a 
traveler, and had with bis wives, and sons, and immense fiocks» to recross the 
deserts. 

Now it is nothing short of aUurd to discuss the morality of conduct, because 
the man who nndertues to defend it baa evidmtlj closed his ejes to all moral prin- 
ciples. For look at the facts ; there is the owner impoverished, and the servant 

enriched. And if it is urged that I.^bftn was a party to the bargain, should it nok 
also be urged that Jacob M as master of a secret, which when he bargained he knew 
he ooold nndoly turn to his own advantage? And if a man can honontably bargaia 
with his fellow-man while hiding away part of the facts, then I certainly am not 
aCQuainted with the principles of morality. And they who condemn the uncle for 
semshness, should remember that a man will naturally ^w angry when his flock, 
beside diminishiiur, becomes feeble also, while that ot his shepherd increases. And 
was not Jacob semsh F Say the worst for Laban, can it be worse than we should 
say of Jacob? If Laban was sinful, and keen, and selfish, why Jacob uas uo belter, 
and it was Jew selling Jew. There is an old saw about diamond cutting diamond, 
or rogue cheating rogue; and really if Laban is to be viewed as the ro^f>, then the 
whole of this history Is of a rogue cheating a rogue. The painful part is the foolish 
sRvinf?, t hat " God was with Jacob ;" were that feft out then the whole story explains 
jtsell. But, to go on with the story, when they have gotten away, Laban hears 
thereof, and resolves to follow. Nay, he must do so, for nave they not carried away 
Gods, his images? Yes, Rachel, the beloved and tlie pious, who is held ui) 
beforo the eye of Christimi raaideuhood as all niety, strangely enough it is she who 
has stolen thent, and it is she who iie^ about them when ovcrtukeu by Laban. 

(To be coniywed.) 
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THE PATHFINDER, 

A 

JOUMAL OF ITS^DEPENDENT KELiaiOUS REFORM. 
CONDUCTED BY P. W. PEBPTTT. 



No. 34.] bEPTEMBEK 3, 1859. [Pricb 2d. 

THE SUPFBAGE QUESTION AND LEABNINQ. 

Tbe iMMMnmble memben of both HotueB are w»ttered for and wide over 

Engluid, and Southern Europe, and fancy says, they arc busy studying what 
shall be conceded to the people in the New Reform Bill, which, without fail, is 
tobe introduced into onellousc and tliro'V'ni out in the other in the next Session. 
The great point in ili>piite will be tlu: nature of the suffrage. Shall it be a £6. 
teaaucy, household, or manhood ? Shall we not do well to settle the matter 
out of doors in some decent shape before the new aeaaion commeneea ? b it 
not omr dnty to assemble and diaeusa all the propositions as calmly as pos8ible« 
so that when the debate commences within the House, the attitude of out* 
sider? yholl be UTimistakeably known? True, indeeil, juat now, with the fher- 
nioriK tcr so high, tiiere is little chanre of getting up any excitement — still wc 
may prepare the way for the stir wiucli must be, and thus make the work 
lighter when the hour fat action arrives. 

We torn to the Beipstered Manhood Suffrage, which claims that every 
man 21 years of age» who is under no legal bar, and who has taken the 
trouble to have his name placi d upon the ref^ister of his district, shall be re- 
cognised as an elector. This form enjoys the advantage of simplicity, and, if, 
as scientihc men inform us, that is one of the best tests of truth, we must 
aoknowledge it as an elementary proof. But such a proposition needs to be 
won than stated, for either its essential superiority to all other forms should 
be proved, or it must be abandoned untenable. Tbe poof, however, is 
naturally difficult, for what we all see to be rifrht i^ sometimes the most dif- 
ficult to maintain in argument, so that in such cases we are forced to prove 
our own point by disproving what is urged agoinst us. And what is it that is 
advanoeu against ihis lU^istered Manhood Suffrage ? The strongest argument 
wo tiave heard, is, that It would introduce a body of men whose ignorance, 
whose fcddessness of character, and whose habits totally unfit them for 
selecting the gentlcnicn who should represent the i>eoj)lc in Parlianienf , hence 
that a body of men would be introduced into the House whose aims and 
conduct would ha inimical to the interests of England. The patriotism of 
men has been appealed to, to arise and act agamst soeh a proposal ; they are 
not to act as menof a priyih^ clnss, but as members of a community, who 
are solemnly bound to preserve its honor and interests. This is but the old stoty 

YouIL* L 
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of ruin following hard upon the heels of change. Men in their weakness fear 
that the slightest motion will be followed by destruction,' and thus th^ would 
stand still until the wliolr edifice fell Ihionah deoav, rather than incur the 
danger of cllallf;ill^: tlu" damaged portions for new. But wdmt reason is tliere 
lor the fear ? *' Introduce a class of ignorant men 1' And would that be new P 
• Are tbey all wiie who now have the frtnehiie ? None ignottnt, bnt all skilled ? 
The men of BuckinghaBisMre and of Tbetford ; of Abingdon and Borwidc ; of 
Aylesbuiy and Calne; of Ashburton and Horsham; arc these all wise men, 
who know well the proper qiialifipntlniiq v hloh fit a man for becomiiicr n inem- 
ber, nnd who are skilled in hunin.i uat n e sulticientlv to detect the real 5unon 
Pure amid the gross mass present ea to their notice? The man who should 
affirm this would thereby prove one of two propositions, either that he was 
ignorant of the real condition and culture of these people, or thai he was 
nowingly publishing nn tintruth I 

But the fact is tbat wisdom has never been ftxed as the basis of the 
electoral viirhf. neither is it now proposed by any party to make it such. Tbat 
as the ngts loll, it will be both proposed nnd adopted, w? nre quite secure ; 
for this whole system of representation must and will uudergu a change. 
It is not perfect, but is only one of ttie resting points on the high road to State 
perfection, and before we quit, we must exhaust it, learn piecisely what it ia 
Worth, and theil pass on to higher forms. That, however, is neither fitting 
work for this age, or worthy of a di«;eu9sion, Svivc in some essay upon the phi- 
losophy of liistoi^ and politics. The work of our age is to make the best, and 
show tlto highest possibilities of the representative system. AVe must exhaust 
it, and leave to other generations the fmite of the experience thiu prodoosd, 
so that they may proceed to the establishment of the still higher and tmer 
ideas. And to do this, we shall be comprlied to \videu onr base Without ittV 
great noise rdioiit the wisdom of the ehiTients. For how, as wc nre now situstea, 
are we to d( teimiuc upon the point who are wise, and who arc ignorant ? Who 
shall be appointed a? judges; and, still more important, who are to be 
the wisest of all to appoint the judges ? Truly a difficult question, and one 
not soluble by any known means. 

Thenagain,if we are to keep out the ignorant — and we ask the question under 
a solemn sen^e of \\ < vital importance — is it not necessary that wc exclude 
the graduates of all our Univer-itit s ? Is it not essential, if the ignorant are 
to be excluded, that all these should be disfranchised until they prove them- 
selTCS worthy of being registered? It is, as practical men, we* ask this ques- 
tion, which in general would be met with contemptuous latighter. Let its ace, 
however, who should laugh ! What is ant by ** the ignorant V* Bo they 
mean, the men v ho onnnot read a paj^e of Homer, or who cannot translate n 
passage out of Tacitus? Is it meant l])at they are the ignorant whr> rnunot 
write upon Fluxions, or who are wholly unacquainted with the Hebrtsv vowel 
points? If so, then we may ask — how many of our electors can be retained 
upon the lists ? Nothing so absurd is meant; but when It Is said a mania too 
Ignorant to be allowed to vote, it is meant that he is not sufficiently instructed 
with regard to the history, the policy, the relations, and the resources of Eng- 
land — that " he doe? not understand the class interests', the financial system, 
" and the constitution of the country and hence the inference, that such a 
man " is unfit to have the franchise, for knowing nothing of the fuudamentals, 
"how ia it to be expected that he can act wisely as an 3ect6r ?" 

Now we shall not argue, as might very conclusitely be done, that iheae 
objectioui are audi as could be aucccsefully urged against a majority of the 
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prtsent electors ; but we ask whether every objertioii ihere. nnmrd may not be 

forcibly nrgrd nf{nin?f the gr<»at mnss of T'nivrrsity grndiintos ? Whnt are 
ihry taught in our oolle«/ca, either of Engliind, its inicrcsts, policy, resoui-ces, 
or niras ? Littfraliy uotliiiig ! They learn deeply thr Art or Scienct- of Mnthe- 
loatks, and doubtless the luajonty of our Cambridge lueu could render its a great 
•mice if the qnality of candidates could be diaoorered by the method em- 
ployed to solve one of Euclid's probleni5«. Or, if we requued to know the 
Athenian state poliey, the rharncter of the Thirty, or the general relation of 
Pla(o*9 philo«?ophy to that of PythagOTas, then doubtless they rould render us 
aid of the most impoitant clianKtcr ; but w hat have these to do with the 
mouTi^s and needs of Modern England r Our UniTeraity education is based 

rveiy false assumptions ; and it is a well proven fact, tiiat idl who are thns 
ited, are eonsidered to have gone through all tiie necessary studies, while 
aa yet they are profoundly ignorant of the order of English kings, and the 
grouth nf English law. "We engage to tind in every street in our "British 
cities, a body of working men who are better informed of English history and 
uoUcy, who are bcitcr versed iu the actual verities of our national life, and who 
nave a dearer eomprcheiision of the actual reqitiremeuts of the age than can 
he said of an equal number of our college heroes, although they may hate 
cairied away the honors. And we say this, not insultiuglpr to the men, but In 
sorrovr for tlieni. The fault is not their?, for it lirs n\ the system. Yet 
wheirvci tlie fault may lie, there are the results not to lie denied, nnrl we must 
re cognise their existence ; we urge then that when it is said we must not have 
imivcrsal suffrage, on the ground that it " would admit ignorant men,'* we are 
dbeated with a show of words without practical value. These men arc not 
ignorant jf all things ; they both know and can do to perfection, things which 
the elassicallj'-lenrned know not, or eonld not do, and if both are alik(? ignorant 
upon the pomt"? involved in our electoral duties, it is nothing short of a moekery 
logive the franehise to one, and wllhhohl it from the other. Kitlui- \vc nin'<t at 
ouee acknowledge that eonstitutional leaniin^ is not nccesstuy to lit a uiau ior 
the exercise of the suffrage, or disfranchise nitte-tenths of onf present electoral 
body, and look in vain for an equal number to (ill the void. 

We shall not dignify by the name of nrp^tuncnt, another bit of sophistry 
which has shone of late in several of our prints, to this efft et, that we are not 
to ask for Manhood Suffrage, beeause, for^^ooth, if we obtain it, then n body of 
fast young men will become electors," although they have not learned as yet 
to govern themselres. Is this a reason, or only a flimsy excuse? Are we to 
oli^ to them as fast young men? Because if so, then a moral principle will 
be established, which every good man must hail with great pleasure. But this 
is not even hinted at, for we arc only to cxd nl* those "fast men" who 
are not householders. A man may lead vvlial soever life pleases him, and yet 
vote, providing he holds the house-qualification ; and consequently his moral 
chamcter has nothing to do with the matter. Wliy, then, is it so prominently 
put forward ? Simply because it will catch a great number, who never reason 
out always jump to oondusions. The men who put it forth do so in order to 
entrap the unwnrv*, but must be inwardly ronseious of the triek thev are play- 
Let them honourably propose a moral standard, and we shall give our 
support ; but to this trickery we cannot lend our assent. Indeed, if being "fast 
young men" is a reason why the parties should not vote, the reason mttltbevalu»* 
lesa wtien we to turn to those who live steadily. But the denial of tfniveiaal 
dnAni^ because some youne men are unsteady, involvea that all young men 
who^are steady are to be ezdnded. The many innooent are to lie punished 
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for the few guilty. And we iiuitt upon tbe fact, that tbe many txt nmooetii 
of tliis charge. We do not hold up the young men of England as models of 
porfection, but we say they are freer from vice than any of the foreign bodies 
of their own ac'*^ ; and where they c.wjny th^ advantap^s of a home they are 
steadier, and more given to habiU of domestic lite and study than any other. 
How many thousands of them ore actively cngnged in our literary and other 
learned institutions ? They are the hope of the age ; and if wehareoneieaioii 
which more than any other impresaee upon our mindi the neces iiy for estab* 
tishing Manhood Suffrage, it is that these may be recogniaed in their true 
character, and entriistcd witli authority to assist in making our cmiiitr>' great 
in the justice and equality of ita laws, as it already is in the valour and industrj' 
of ita citizens I P. W. P. 



THE YALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 
TBI reports of traveUera are generally ao highly coloured that, aa a role, befeie 
plaeing themselves under th( ir guidance, all sensible persons make consider- 
able deductions from what they have written. Say that they only expect to 
Hud one-half the beauties described, for it is almost absnrd to anticipate that 
we shall realise all which was represented. It not unfrequently happens that 
precisely iu those places where, through the glowing reports, we expected to 
be the most highly delight cd, we are littb short of disgusted. But this should 
not be wholly charged upon the literaiy guides, for as when two persons have 
gazed for an hour l^on mingled scenery, cneh writes iu his note-book that 
which shows he has conceived the whole dilierently to the other; so also, in 
reading the works of our literary landscape painters, no two persons arise from 
their perusal with precisely the same impressions. Our own fancy is a factor, 
which win take part in the matter, and consequently the results, in all cases, 
mnst differ ; so that, whenever we visit a scene of which we have read a 
description, it wiU be wise to remember that, as we have added to the descrip- 
tion many ideas, fonn*, aTid irrnoes which werr the work of otir own fancy, the 
disappointment we teel should, to a ouusiderable extent, be attributed to our 
own over-heated anticipations. 

We were reflecting upon this fact, and preparing oundvesfbr some measure 
of disappointment, on a fine July morning, when approaching "the Vale of 
" Llangollen," or " Llangothlen," as the inhabitants name it. In this instance, 
however, all our philosophy was unneeded, for, instead of fallintr ^flow, the renlif y 
rose far above our wannest expectations. We had been warned against expecting 
magnificence, or thai kind of scenery- which takes bvstoi*m, and we found that the 
Tale is fay no means the grandest, but certainly *' the sweetest of vales." W^e can 
quite understand, however, that many who come are greatly disappointed, for 
there is nothing about it which immediately asserts its domimon over the 
mind ; but there is that which steals unpereeivod info the affections, and makes 
us bow in silence as devoted worshippers. Amid that bevy of beauties, how 
many there are who take captive with a glance, and who from henceforth hold 
thdr victims as slaves ? They bend, and yet hate themselves for doing so ; 
they come and go, thej fetch and carry, aa my lady wills it, and with seeming 
pleasure ; yet the chain rattles, and they smart under their thraldom. Side 
by side with the brmitir? tlit lo sits one who is "not beautiful," and bcnce ?he 
is neglected; but be with her for a time, liear her voice, watch hn notions, 
and how marvellously she changes into the most beautiful I A beauty not 
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rermled at ouces, but all-powerful wHea time reveals it ; and her chains aie 

never felt, tliey nev cr gall the wearer. So is it with the vales of GreatBritain ; 
there are some, us around Winclcnnerc, or here in Wales— Clywd— which at 
ottce take full possession of the mind, and leave us no option, lor we must 
bow ill adoration, although inciipable of expLiiuiug why we are so bound ; but 
the y«I« of LlangoUeD is the nnpreteiidtiig beauty which gradually wius its 
way into the aA)Ctionfl» and, once loved, it ts new again forgotten. Turn 
where we may, there are fresh dells and ravines to be explored, fresh and uu- 
suspected beauties reveal themselves tit every glance, and, instead of being 
sated, the appetite gro\v«= wiih what it feuds iipon, until we are compelled to 
consent to the boast tiiui u is the most beautiful, peaceful, and enchanting 
of vales. 

We entered from the Chirk end, aud passed about five miles along a ledge in 
the side of the Bcrwen range of mountains to the town of Llangollen. The oppo* 
site range is one of limestone rock— the Egyhvyseg Mountains — and all along 
the vale they ore continually ehangiu«( their 'shape. Some of ihcm stand 
forth very rugged and imposing, yet still artistically, so that it is cjuite easy to 
imagine them to be a series of towers and bastions, iierc and there overgrown 
with moss and ivy ; for the tniue ra nge presents the appeavance of dei^ve 
works conceived and executed upon a gigantic scale, llie ledge upon which 
wc travelled is at a considerable elevation above the Dec, a rapid river, which 
makes its way through the whole length of the vnle in a thousand fantastic 
bendings, turmng and winding, and splashing o\ er loi ky hei], here with all 
the playful freedom of a child, and there dashing dowu with all the majesty of 
uneontroleable power. The glimpses cao^t of this river atevery turn of thexoad, 
and as seen through the trees from a height of nearly two hundred feet, cannot 
be too highly prized. Occasionally, as seen through the thickly-matted foliagO, 
and as heard muttering on its course, it revealed how, in the olden times, OUT 
British fathers called it the sacred river ; and we felt that its peculiar features, 
its silver sheen, and its musical tones, were more than enough to justify the 
thought; From this river, on each side, the mountains nse abruptly and 
iingalariy ; here they seem as though approaching each other so dosely thatl 
at the next turn of the road we shall see them close together, to prevent al 
exit from the vale ; but when that bend is reached, we peveeivc that thr y have 
rapidly retreated, leaving a rich valley-plain between ilu m, all of which is 
oovered with patches ot gruiu aud garden produce. Par dowu below we see 
bare and there ruins of the old boihlings, and then the newer and morea^lidi 
whieli have token their place. As we pass along the road, we perceive that the 
cottagers, have made gardens upon all the rocky ledges, and in all the nooks 
n-here earth could be securely laid ; here and there the tributary streams nrc 
setii descending to feed the river below — now a noble ruin attracts attention, 
and now the wondrous viaduct spanning the vale and what with quaint 
cottages, and the quainter costume of their inhabitants, scenes which change in 
theur whole character at eveiy bend of the road, and the ever-wideniDg proa- 
pect of beauties yet to be beheld, the traveller feels that, at ksl, he has found 
what he had i;^hed for-^beauty which cannot pale, niu! a glorythat cannot wane. 

The town of Llangollen presents a strange mixture of the old and the new : 
j>ide by side are houses ol yesterday and those which number two hundred 
years ; the streets are narrow, badly paved, and irregular, and yet, as we saw 
it, all was clean and oomfoitable. It baa its flannel and other manuftctuies 
going bosfly on, so that teal Welsh fianocl is to be got therein, with all the 
graato purged out« and no cotton adnuxture ; it baa its slate and flagstone 
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works, which artbrd employment to many hands, so Uial the populalioii, about 
six thousand, aici in a comfortable position. As in all Welsh towns atir! 
villages, there is the usual bountiful sup])ly of churches and chapels, seven iti 
number. The old church, we were informed, was founded by Saint CoUeu, 
ap Gwyuuawg, ap Clydawg^, ap Cowrda, ap Caradoo Fmchpas, Lleyr 
mdout ap Einion YrUi, ap Cimedda Wlodijir, who ruled over the Britons of 
Stratbclyde about the year a.d. 342 ; but we should as soon tkink of ▼erifyiag 
this genealogy as the date ; llic funiicr is, by English tongues, unpronounce- 
able, and the latter i:nhelicvable. It is au old Gothic church, but in no way 
remarkable either for iis beauty or ornamentation. The inhabitants are oou- 
sidcred to be very pious, very nioral, very proud of their vale, ven industooas, 
aud particularly attached to tbeir natiTe ale, about which they sing in heartf 
ohoma— 

" Nor is the Keep of Dlnas-hran, though hi^h aud hard to soelf, 
So elevated as the uion who drinks Llaagollcu ale/* 

We did not taste it, and had \vc entered tlie v;de with that inli^nt, it is probable 
we should have given it up, for we saw a man so cle\ atcd by it that he lay like 
H pig by the fine old bridge, incapable of motion, ami we iu"e not attached to 
that form of elevation which raises our heels to au equality with our head— -of 
being elevated downwards. 

We stand upn the bridge, and whether we look up or down the vale, the 
view is splendid — or looking below to the rocky bed through which the water 
has cut its o\m\ channels, leaving on cither hand the rugged rocks, bare alike 
of mosses and all forms of life, we are introduced to the method? by which 
Nature, by the agency of water, wrought out the mighty geological changes 
ere man began to be. Aud there she was patiently and nntuingly as ever, 
still boring through the rock, still carrying away the silt ; and still, by seem* 
ingly insignificant means, working out the greatest of results. To our right, as 
we stood, lay the town : to our left, a strange conical nionnd, to which our 
attention had been attracted from the first moment wc cnt^Tcd the vale. On 
the top ijlands *' CastcU Dinas Bran," or Crow Castle ; and gazhig at it from 
beneath, it seemed as though none but crows or eagles could bnild there. 
The ascent is awkward, for the path is a winding one, now over bare rock, 
now over shoort grass, none of whidi had been well trodden. So round and 
round we must go to vrnrh the summit. We tliouglit it was br'.trr to face it 
at once, and go straight the mound; but having tried it on hands and 
toes, we shall not venture to recommend others to do the same. After scramb- 
Hng throuffh scrubby growths, we were safely landed 800 feet above the bridge, 
upon whidh we had stood to view it. The upper surface is broad, but evidenUy 
we were npoB Che top of a sugar-loaf mound of natural formation; and on aO 
sides there wns this same rapid declivity. The view of the surrounding 
country amply rewards the pedestriau who has succeeded (there are donkeys 
for the conveyance of ladies) in his climbing, for such blended scener*-, 
mountain aud glcu, water aud wood, with great works. Divine and llumau, 
are seldom to be seen so mingled together. But here a oaatle stood* there 
arc still some crumbling walls, passages, arches, and wells, with various 
works which tell how it was to be defended. The remains indicate that the 
building was about 200 feet by 140, and the work was that of the nncicni 
Briions. Tradition traces it back to the time of Bran, the blessed, who dwelt 
in livme duriiig the time of St. Paul's imprisonment in that city ; by a 
••jdative of hja It was built." 3uch u traditioM is LimUuipuut to the QOuftM" 
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tliAt its origin is unknown, and hence it has been deelaied that, saft^> 
we can only epeak of it as one of the ancient native foirtressefi around wluMO 
base many bloody battles have been fought. Our examination was somewbat 

cln^r, ;t?i(4 wf were Icfl to the conclusiou that Wales cannot boast nny morn 
ancient piece of work, for we are certain that some portions which wc 
examined were standing long before there was any '* Bran, the Blessed," in'a 
ChiistiBn aenae, known amongst men. The Bomans had not planted their 
fltandafds in England when tbe grouting of those walls eommeoeed ; but not 
aa a castle was the site originally occupied. Time whs when saered rites were 
celebrated upon that lofty altnr ; wheif wc trod, the blooH of many victims 
had heen freely shed; and wlicn all around ws^ dense forest uiirhn'f^rowth, or 
bare rock, we cannot conctnve of anything wiiich could more powerfully 
impre» the mind than the tires from the summit blazing upward towards the 
doep bine heavens ; but these ancient ftres are now only to oe seen in bistory ; 
ilie religion itself k gone dead, and of thaf wiiieh succeeded it what else save 
ruins remain ? We said farewell to tlie ancient Britons, and deseended to the 
food which leads to the ruinated Yallk C&ucib Abbby. 

P, W. V. 



DK GUMMING AS A WORD-]\IONGER AND DISCOYEEEE. 

It has been suggested that oura shall be called the age of advertising and 
pulHiiu", and llii'^, because these systems hr»ve c^tablishcil their s^lpremac3^ 
We «hHll uoi iiuvv discuss the propriety of this intplisinai nanie^ or the morality 
of the systems, but merely remark that if ever the subject comes to be philo- 
aophioally discossed, the name and progress of Dr. John Oumming will be 
mqusnt^ referred to. The works of this popular preaeher are advertised as 
regiUarly as HoUoway's Pills, inul tie Set-ret Friend, in the leading metropo- 
litan and provincial journals ; and should it be that he is " the great lurainsry 
"of our a^e, ' tn, many of iiis ardent admirers declare, none of our readcr=> 
will be able lo plead iguorauco of his existence. This " luminary " question, 
however, is what we propose inquiring into, and surt ly its iniportanea will 
neeaasitato thai oor wotk cannot bo undertaken in vain. To find the gioat 
man^be real teacher of truth— is worth all the trouble we can possible 
undfrp;o in the search ; for what greater advantapre can we have than that of 
success in rinfliiv' liim ? Our own impression, however, is directly opposed to 
that of the Crown Court Congregation ; wc believe uot only that Dr. Cam- 
ming ia not tbe apreat man of our age, but also that there never waa a man 
who had afUaved pulpit fates, who possessed less real strength, wisdom, love, 
■ad worth, than ha does. Thus we fairly join issue with his admirers ; and 
iri prove our case, wc shall consider his teaching in connection with a sufS- 
' ieiir number of subjects, to enable our readers to judge for themselves upon 
which side the truth lies. In order to do this fairly, wt have read all his 
works—no ordinary achievement — and it should be confeii&ed that we began 
to load thom under the impression that our lahoiur would yield some fiah 
ilHiiaga ; hut in this we have been sorely disappointed. We do not remember 
raading any works which yielded less ; and hence we can only attribute their 
largi iale to the advertising- syste!?) Btit as mtc would not nslt a verdict 
b«fore producing the evideace, we proceed at ones to tbe tii'»t portion of our 
allot ted task. 

This gentleman is celebrated for stringing a number of pretty orabstruas^ 
•puntoal words together, which, whiA hem* will please the umnstnieted oari 
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but which have absolutely nothing instrQctive or rntioual iu them. SpecimMit 
may be taken at random from ereiy vokme of his works, for none of thflm 

fail in making: manifest \h']^ jicruliar power : we select from his "Apocalyptic 
Sketches," and trust that some nf our readers may succeed in discovering grei^ 
ideas in the passages. " We have, iu tlie Jive wise virgins, the Lamb's wife— 
** the bride made ready fbr the bridegroom ; ondthdr preparatkn ooneqioiids 
" to that which is md to be the ehaiaisteriatic of the apoolyptic bride naviiig 
" made herself ready." This must be highly flavourea evangdioal language ; 
but it is as so much Mexican to the uuiuitiate ; such an one needs n new spi- 
ritual dictionary of Crown Court words and similes, or half of what the doctor 
says is as i^ood as lost ; for it passcti awuy without leaving any distinct idea 
behind. But here is a longer, and what his friends call, a much " sweeter 
*' passage one of those beautiAil air bubbles he is so well piaetased in 
blowing* The husband endows the wife with all his goods, she beoomes a 
*' co-partner with him. Has not our Everlasting Husband done so ? Haa 
" hp not clothed ns with righteousness and salvation, and adorned us with 
"jewels, and made u-s morally beautiful through the comeliness he has put 
*' upon us r lias he not robbed heaven aud earth, all the kingdoms ul nature, 
"iU the stores «id treasures of grace, in order to build up a house beantifiil 
"as his bride, and meet for her dwellhig; bringing the jewelled lights of a 
** thousand mines, and the brilliant tints of the irridescent spar, and the awful 
" glory of -A brighter sun, to beauti^ the place of her residoice? All his axe 
" hers, and all hers are his." * 

We pause to take a long breath, imd thcu iu(^uirc what this rhetoric is 
worth? What it teaches? What it is composed of? There tie 9am» 
pretty words, ^ery pretty phieses, which we believe must have been taken o«il 
of an antique album or country m^^iasine, where, in its day, tawdrr illustra- 
tion passed for elegant composition, jhkI wherein words were n^vd without 
any respect paid to their ordinary meaning. If we analyse it, or put the 
passage into plain prose, it reads thus : *' Christ has endowed, redeemed sin- 
*'ner8 (" his bride with all wealth ; he has dressed and adorned them in 
''such robes, materiel and spiritual, as will make them mon% beautifuL 
" He has plundered heaven and earth — the moral and the phyncal worlds-^* 
*' in order to build them up r\ dwelling place as bcautifid as they are in them- 
" selves, and worthy for them to abide in ; nnd in order to make this abode 
*' of theirs as beautiful as possible, he has borrowed the light sparkles of ore 
*' lioiii a mine, mixed them with tintings of Icelandic spar, aud with this com- 
" pound he has ming^ the radiant glory of God.'* So tnat the ** heaTens where 
" God dwells," are not good enough for " the'saints for them a spedal place 
is thus provided, and fashionably decorated with the glorious spoils of which 
Christ '* has robbed heaven and earth.** Surely, Dr, Cumming had been 
reading one of the old Seven Dials love-songs just ijelore writing that pas- 
sage. We remember one iu which the lover protests that he will dive into 
tiie caverns of the ocean ibr jewek rich and rare^" will strip ttke mines and 
loeky eaves of all their glories, and wiU, in short, plunder from on all sides, in 
order that be may collect wlint will make and adorn a residence " as beautiAd 
as his bride.'* This is exactly v.lmt the preacher represents- Ciurist as doing; 
and if there be any blasphemy, if there be any " mockery made against the 
" things of God," wc repudiate being charged therewith, for wc have done no 
more than put into plain language tiie high flown wordiness of the preocher, 
and unto all who would see how much farther an ortiiodo^L minister cin go in 

• Apo9diptt« flkft«iMi, E«t. m9, m u. p. ma. 
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tlus direction, we conuneud a readiiuj of the " Apocalyptic Sketches " for 
tbey abound in passages, wliicU, when stripped of their tawdiy plumage* are 
equally absurd and blasphemous. 

The following will sent- as n specimen of anothcv order ; — " Botany 
"weaves around the cross her amaranthiuc j^uiiundti ; and Newiou comes 
**firom bis starry homes; linnseus from his flowery resting place, and 
"Werner and Hutton ftom their subterranean graves at the voice of Ghal- 
** mm, to acknowledge that all they learned and elicited in their respective 
"province- hR<» only served to show more clearly that Jesus of Nazareth is 
•'enthroned npon the 3i< lies of the universe." * 

This is the " Crow n Court poetical " form of sa^inj^^ that ** botany, astro- 
" nomy, and geology, testify to the tmtb of the Chiistun dispensation," but 
of oouite they do nothing of the kind. Thqr lesti^ that the universe bad a 
Maker, but no Paleyan of whom we have yet heard, has cited them to prove 
the correctness of the gospel narratives. Neither will Dr. Camming do so in 
words ; but what he will not directly declare, he asserts indirectly, and 
thus in true Jesuit style, he endeavours to establish his positions. Chalmers 
would be astonished were he to hear that these men had come at his call to 
give any sueh evidenoe. He noTer asked it of them, and no man less ex* 
pected such an impossibility. I)r. Cumming would do well to read the 
works of the men he names, if, at least, he deems that, in his discourses, cor- 
rectness of statement is of real importance ; this, however, to our minds, is ?ery 
doubtful. 

In his discourse, " Clinst's Many Crowns," he informed his congregation 
that astronomy, geology, chronology, and physiology, which have all been 
"■Rayed against religion, are now the great evidences in its favour." The 
passages occupying two pages, are too long for quotation, yet they arc worth 
reading, as affording evidence of how deliberately the preacher falsifies his- 
tory, mis-states the facts of science, and confuses the course of his argument, 
Tor instance, he says, that " the eye of the sceptic mav now read iu rocks, 
" and fossils, and ruptured strata, the registry of that day on which God said 
*'let tbere be light, and there was light. The evidences, too, are there of the 
" windows of heaven having been opened, and the fountains of the great deep 
" having been broken up." Apart from the absurdity of these statements, 
we cite them as evidcnfe that this great divine deals largely in positive 
falsehood. We challenge him to name one geologist of repute who will justify 
his statemeut. Even Dr. Pye Smith confessed that no sueh evidence existed ; 
and if Pr« Camming has read any geological work^, be must be conscious that 
his statement is untiue, if he has not, ^ea he has no right to affirm so 
modi. And what does he mean by the windows of heaven having been 
opened ? What geological work professes to know anything of lieuven ? 
They treat of the earth, and all geologists — Churchmen, Dissenters, or i>ee- 
UiiaKers — are now agreed, that since muu began to be, there has been no 
nnivenal deJnge. Of course, we do not deny, that taking Ids stand upon the 
Bible narrative, Dr. Cumming may declare that such a deluge occurred ; but 
if be does this, let him cite the Bible as his only authority— when he deceives 
his congregation by telling them the blank falsehood that the ]irofessors of 
geology testily to it as an actual fact, we feel alike indignant at the insult 
offered to truth under the mask of religion, and at the studied misrepresen- 
tation of what honourable men have dedaied as their convictions. And bow 
can we find " in fossils the registry of the day* when Ck>d said let there be 
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"light f" Tbe foavils prove that there was aiaecedcnt life ; thorc coidd not have 
been lif« without light, and consaquaotly the said i i-muiue caimot t«U us M/hmn 
light began to be, because it inn«t linvr preceded (honi, not come after them, 
as in this pas8«*»c it h so absurdly aisaumed. To litis we only need add that 
he claimB scientitic clironology as au evidence in lavour of Biblical hislo^ ! 

In hit voluraet we are fraquently introdaoed to the atonr ef "The Fall/' 
and, of couTM, idaraya with lome additional foatnros. GrowiDg aa warni upou 
the aniiject as such a man can baoeme, he ventured to inform his people that 
the "frprnt liad a \o\v^ converfntinu witli F.vo — tols! her that " a creature so 
"fair, so lovdy, so hi-autiCu! " coidd not die, antl ended witii the dcelaration 
that •* the laws of nature and j)h)'sical seieuce tell )ot» that my interpretation 

is correct : you shall not die." We a» at a lose to know how Dr. Cmnmiiig 
ebtafaied the notea of this oonveraation in Faradise, bnt still more to know what 
Eve could know of *' the laws of nature and physic il soienco." Cleaily, if she 
did, (hen science must havf hevn otu; of the heavenly pursuit", l>ecausc she was 
then *' ill an unfidlpu condition." 1?iit our of the remarkable discoveries 
relates to the animal world, and is of the hi»^he&i iuijiortance. He says, ** It 
" is impossible to believe that the whole brute creation was originally ooosii- 
** luted at we now ftnd it. . . God made them all beantifnl, peaceAil. ead 
•* happ^ ; sin altered their very nature, and modified, it is probable, even their 
" physical organisations j and the predictions of the future Paradise imply the 

(li«tnstrous ehftn*»e that p««?ed u]V>n everything eonueeti-d with the first.*' 
1 hu.s the lower animal . were involved in the fall ; they did liot share the sio, 
hut only ilie punishment ; they had only walked iu obedience, but must share 
ike eonssqnenoea of man's disobedienoe. Admirable iKend of religion taA 
lover of God ! How amiable and just the Divine one appears in all tkla. 
Bnt even the preacher was arrested by this seeming injustice," and he con- 
descended to explain the matter for the beneAt of the weaker brethren. Hare 
are his words : — 

" It may here be asked, however, it it was reasonable or just to cursc; the 
" animals beeause man had sinned ? If God has reeofdad it aa faet, we nay 
** be perfcetly satisfied it is alike reasonable and just. Bnt the reason seame 

*'plam : the creatures were made for man, to beautify his hone, to minister 
*'to his wants, and to obey his royal behests. Man's sin spread its eclipse 
** over all the earth, atid turned the obedient birds of the air, the submissive 
beasts of the earth, and the tishes of the sea, into enemies, that fly from him 
** iu terror, or turn upon him iu fiiry. The lord of oreatioti fell, and all his 
«* vasaab feU in him and with him." • 

The logic of this is most extraordinary. Our readers will mark fhe iuA 
that the justice of cursinj^ (he animals was the point to be established, but 
that is }-)oi even attempted. In its place we are told that it wa? mnn's sin 
eclipsed ihe eartli and made the birds and l)eji«?ts and fishes fly from him iu 
terror. The lord and his vassals fell together. But what made the beasts make 
war upon each other P Xot kumnn aui, auiely ! Are they not Ibmedto Uve 
upou each other ? Must not some die thtt others may live ? Are they not 
supplied with the JBiliis of killing their piey ? Were all those added ate the 
fall ? "But that cannot be, becaiise we are certain that, thronrrh hvi^ apr^'P, 
before mail began to be, the animals preyed upon ' ach oilier, tor m the fossil 
world we have them caught in the act, and all so provided that they can obtain 
Um neans of livmg in that manner. Obviously, *' man's sin " eould not have 
kad anytUng to do with «ke eeaditfoB of Ike aaimal wwU) tod II bequally 
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obvious lliat tlictr hiiri been no {•linnjjo in llieir condition sinrc " ii time before 
" mail's exiftleuL'C lonmu iifed." We dwell upon this because, although it is 
now quite comiuon lor oithodox minibters to say that the Divine Beiug is all 
jiiaUoe and love, they paint him as particularly cruel and unjust iji action ; 
■tiU wt beliuve that sU thoiild protest agaiost it. Tboy try to get rid of Ood 
aUogetiier, substituting articles, creeds, churches, and priests in Hn place ; 
• l>Mt we mny not siiilegsly allow thrni to proceed npou their course without 
exposjiig the f'uUacy of their arguments, tlic .sad imuioraiity of iheijr doetnuesy 
and the pernieious lesulls to which they inevitably lead. 

Few men can vie with Dr. Cummiug iii the grealne«i> oi' their discoveries, 
M» foriBstanoe, that one in rebtion to predous stones % for it b quite dbur 
lluut, in addition to the lapidaries, he has laid the whole Chfistian woM 
under ciceedingly great obligations. His discoveries relate to the reason why 
certain " names ai'C to be inscril)C(l n|K)u the twelve jirccious stones Inid in the 
** foundnlinu of the outer wall of the new Jerusalem," and to the origin of all 
the praciuua aiunes now on the earth. Xu the Christiun world the former 
will mear as the most important* hence we give it first, merely premiiiog 
that the praadier is here endeavouring to explain why the name of an Apostle 
is to be written upon each atone. 

" The ])eoplo of God are represented in Scripture under various names. 
•* They arc frequently compared to living stone?, and, occasionally, to prc- 
** cious stones. Thus it is declared by God, ' 1ltey sliall be mine, saith the 
' Lord of Hosts, in that Ha^ vhea I make up my jewels.' These jewels, or 
" predous stones, sparkling m the same light, have each its own peculiar 
" rharacteristie. It may be designed to set forth this idea by imprinting on 
** each stone in the wnlls of the New It rusalem an apostle's m\me. Tf this 
"be so, we nmy snpposc that tin- name of John will be upon the sapphire, 
" the mild skylikc lustre of w hieh expresses best the character of the lov^d 
** and loving John. The brilliant topaz may bear the name of the splendid 
'*and impressive Paul. The dark red sardonyx may denote the glowing 
" zeal of Peter ; and the purple amethyst may be dedicated to the grave and 
" dignified James ; and the emerald, go agrrrable to the eye, the eultivated 
" and holy l.uke. It is thus that stones, li.ive seinions, andgem^' a litnguage; 
" and the iweivc precious stones in the foundation of the New Jeruaalem, on 
" which were inscribed the iiamcb of the twelve apostles, njay have a deeper 
** meaningthan appears on the surAice.*'* We are not cimable of adding anything 
to this lucid and valuable piece of information, muless it is the propoution that, 
by discussing such questions the reverend gentleman proves that there must be 
quite eighteen centuries between himself and Christ, who, with Paul, obviously 
knew not the themes which should occupy a preacher's best hours. We trust, 
now that theyhave been so marvellously discovered and so ably descanted U|>on, 
that, should a Amine or any othar disaster ooeor in belaad, or ahewluno, Dr. 
Gumming will volunteer to go there and discuss these questions with the 
hunger-smitten people. 

But we have still another and a yet more remarkable discovery to intro- 
duce to the attention of our readers— a rliscoveiy which shoidd raise the price 
of gems by many thousands per cent., seeing that by this discovery ihty ijrc 
prpved to be the pure&t objects now upou tarth. Here is the great marvd;«- 

" All the precious stones in thn eiowns of kings, and in the eahuMift ef 
'* museums, are the soatteied ftagments of that explosion whieh sin UpdUd 
" in ancient Buradisei new strewn over the earth, and buried SntpmHtf in Us 
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" depths ; relics in shoit of its iiKigniticeuct', and memorials ol" its catastrophe."* 
Yes I the Koh-i-.\oor is autuull}' a fragment of one of the stones out oi Para- 
disc, wldeh was not, as some suppose, merely a beantiful garden, but a peiiiBC^ 
mine of gems and all other priceless things. But if Hdshe tnie, why condemn 
those who battle so hard in order to obtain the means whereby thev may pro- 
cure for themselves these fragnieutary «^ems of original purity? Ttie palpable 
absurdity, however, of this isj so great, that we arc compelled to ask ourselves 
if a cougregatioQ of hmuan beings, not apea, could sit to listen, and actually 
praise the preacher P We nnderiake to say that greater trash could not be 
tafted tban this we hare quoted j and when we remember that it is tfae Ian- 
guage of "a light of our age/' of an evangelical minister, we feel overpowered 
by the consciousness that learning, as yet, has done but little towards chasing 
awav folly, fraud, ntid stupidity from our pulpits. Still, ^.o^v(•ve^, we warn our 
readers against coueludiug too generally agaiustDr. Cummmg from the above 
quotations. We shall direct their attcution to other and more impoiUuit 
matters in othei papei-s ; in this we have merely prepared the way end broken. 
the ground ; the gems of his preaching and bookmalong are yet to he si^plied. 

SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECIUBSS. 

BY P. W. PBRFITT, Ph. D. 

ISAAC, JiSAU, AND JACUB. 

{ Concluded frOBi }/. 114.) 

LjLBAN*8 interview with Jacob raises him considerably in our esteem. His questioimig 
of Jacob is not unkiod, Why didst thou flee away f Why not let me kiss the family 
"before they quitted What thou hast ia all mine, and I ooald iujore^ but wiD 
"not harm thee. Instead thereof I will nuikc a covenant," aud the covenant 
was made, so that Laban, the poorer man, kissed his daughters and turned home- 
ward, and Jaeob, with Ins usual tact» sent forward a goodly present to buy over 
his brother Esau. ** And when he was told, Lo, Esau eometh with 400 men, 
" he was sore afraid, aud divided his camp into three parties," to save at least 
one by %sht. But £sau came with no hari>h resolves, aud could but marvel when 
he saw his brother Jaoob in the act of bowing, "seven tunes did he bow when near 
"toSsaui but Esau ran to meef him, and embraced hiui, and fell ou hb neck aud 
"kissed him j aud they wept." Such a scene, as that wheu put side by side with 
that of the birthright, will go far to shew that after ail the child of nature was the 
nobler man, and makes us wonder why Esan is so much ahnsed. 

With his usual cunning Jacob baa sent fonvard a ^sont, iiuibiicting the guides, 
"when ye shalt see my brother Esau, say that they arc a present unfo biin from 
" Jacob his brother." But Esau imswered for him^ — " keep wluit thou hast for 
" thyself, my brother, I have enough." For he too had prospe red, and Isaac was 
still alive. Isaac died about twenty years after this return, "he gave up the ghost 
•* when he was 180," so that hi.s .sons Ksmi niid Jacob were 120 when their fathei- 
died. And here I mav observe that as Isaac was GO when Esau and Jacob were 
bom, and 140 when ''^he was old and near to die," his son Jacob must then hare 
been a boy of near *^n, for Isa;ie still lived the remaining fortv years. 

But Jacob began to tir.d his troubles grow around him. Read 1h • f liii ly-loiirth 
chapter of Genesis, what i.s called "the ravishmeut^ot Uinah chapter," aud stran^ 
thou||ht8witt come as to the reason why we are to h)ok upon those eowanlly wretches 
bursting uiupon thf' Shechemitesandnvui dcringthemiu thebarbarous w.ay t here related. 
A raorc cowardly huiiness is not to be metwi'h in the entire range of hist> ,i y ; cool, 
uiuiderous, aud yet under the most sacred pledges. Then the history iu the thirty-fifth 

* Ibid. 44. 
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chapter, of Keubeii taking Bilbab, his father's Coiicubiue, the- mother t»l suuie of 
his own brethren! And tncsc were the founders of the tribes who were to do svdi 
creat things iu the world ' Tlieir brother Jo.sci>li wliosc strangr story links Jewish 
tibsams and Asiatic stories, robed iu Hebrew forms, with the i^rnml old monarchy of 
Eeypt, we ahall sec next week, and then we maj be able tu form some idea of the 
▼line of the whole of these myth.s. Him they sold into slavery, and judguig by 
their ETPiieril conduct wc should s:iy, of all men upon earth, they were about the 
last to be selected as the favourites of Heaveu. Read the story ot Judah and 
and Tamar, and Oiuui inthe thirty-eighth chapter of Genesis, and let any moral being 
ansnrer to himself whether there is not a i)it of work to be done by the Society for 
the Snppre«:';io:i of Vice, which, na yet they have not dreamt of. Suppress tlie beastility 
of the Jiible as well as of Holvweii'-strect." The bracelet and stall", and the other marks 
«f agedinftiny might profitably be swept away along with chapter thirty eight, aad 
thft aOBMBtio aint and shame of Jacob. Here, ui truth, is scope for the aUec^orictd 
reasoners, for the men who discard the hard literal for the symbolical, and if they 
can nutke anything reasonable and beautiful out of the story, there is libertv ana 
dunce of profit, lor although generally the alle^rioal is rejected, yet I beheve a 
mod work with that aim woola be accepted, seeuig that the diy huitcny is unsatis- 
nctory to all. 

But did not Jacob wrestle with Qodr Is that to be allegorised and treated as 
either a dream or a piotnre of the state of his mind P What is the history ? On 
the iiiu']it preceding the day on which he met Esau, when fear had him fii,stly bound, 
and he believed that his brother would injure him and hib, " he li vi Ji 1 Ms nnrt j into 
"three divisons, and lead the women down to the ford of Jabbok. Ami he took 
them and sent them over the brook, and sent over that he had. And Jaeob was 
"left alone, and there wrestled a man with him, until the breaking of the day. 
"And when he saw that he prevailed not against him, he touched the hollow of 
*'his thigh, and the hollow of Jacob's thigh was out of joint as he wrestled with 
*'haii. And he said, Let ne go, for the day breaketh. And he said, I will not 
"let thee go except thou bless me. And he said unto him, What is thy name. 
"And he said Jacob. And he said thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but 
" Israel, lur as a prince hast thou power with God, and with men, and hast pre- 
"▼ailed. And Jacob asked hun, and saU, Tell me, I pray thee, thy name. Ana he 
•*said, Whereforn is it that thou dost a.sk after mv name ? And he blessed him 
"there. And Jacob called the name of tlie place l^euiel. For I have seen God 
" face to face, and my lUe is j)reserved.'' Some tell ua that this was au angel, but 
Jacob sap it was God, not that it matters much, for the one is quite as easy to 
believe as the other. Others inform us that it was not " wrestlinfr," b\it a " fixity 
"in prayer," which hns the advantage of being more rational. Let us say that it 
was simply a night of agony for Jacob — who was, as all such tricksters are, a cowardly 
nan— seem L' that he knew not if the morrow would not find him stripped of all he 
possessed, l rc was the one redecmine trait in his character, that he seems to 
have loved Rachel, and the morning woum perhaps see her torn from him for ever. 
He wrestled, in truth, with an upbrading conscience, on the one hand, repeat in ir the 
wrongs he had done unto that brother whom he was now to meet, and t* ai an 
theoUier, threatenhin: liiin with heavy visitations for his past r ri?ncs. This mt^ht, 
taking him as a real person, may have proved his resurrection to a new life, a night 
9 b which by agony and tears to* pui^e his soul from^ all undeanness, and stand nrc- 
pared to begin on the morrow a life worthier of piais^ nobler in its aims, and less 
stained by the f in of selfishoess than are all the preeeding parts of his liife as pre- 
sented m Genesis. 

Bnt there are men who insist upon the literal being accepted, and then they 
proceed to explain all the evil actions recorded by the evil nature, theory. "Mass 
"all the sin?/' and say "behold such is the nature of man," and other than these 
cannot flow out of his nature, while it is so defective, sinful, and essentially de- 
pimd. We eamnt say too much against this doctrine, althongfa at the same tunt 
adaiowledging that many brave, and wise, and good men have maintained it. So 
thiy maintaiBod Mat ideas about eTeiyUung atrave* below, and aronnd; the staia* 
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the Miilt, and all the atumal tribes were misconceived, and ^ far miarepresenteJi 
that no scholar of onr voukl find m\y dirticulty in exposing the whole list of 
fAiiacies. And it' this is so of natiue siiouid it not be even bO of man? Is ho le«» 
Mr 1B0I9 WMderfbl than whftt lies arouiid hbn f Ctn we read his pbjskal and m—t«l 
Mid Boral organisation, while wc are babes in arni'^, and have to wait and work long 
into mnnhood's prime ero wc rnn nnderstand nature, or any of her grand operatious ? 
This is the absurd proposition with which wc ara met at tiio very threshold of life. 
W« an told that the andents oonld nol eompreheud natnre, or discover her lea^iaip 
laws, could not form correct notions of stars or tides, nimcrals or air, water or 
jtasaes but could form correct ideas of man. Tlicir tlier ries wf nature wo are to 
discard, as the idle dreams of children ; but their idle dicuui2> aboui human nature 
WB an to aooapt aa the tonndest of all Ibeorieo. Bat I answer that nan iiMt liie 
microcosm of nature, we must comprehend her first, and liim as a consequence of our 
knowledge. If you would get the ideas of Homer, thru must you master the 
Qraek letters, and words, and grammar, and furms of thought, and thus fitted up, 
fOtt aannot jretoomprehend him, but you may sit down to loTing study of his wofkai, 
and probably in the end to understand him. But these men <^',\y, Oh, understAnd 
him without uU thai labour ; or they say what is quite as absurd when they tell us that 
the ancients so far comprchcudrd man, that wc are bound to adopt iheir theories. 
JVaCmv is the alphabet of man, and only through this can we ^ onward vith any 
rtasonnblr Impe of oomprehending the greater work, for her sigaa an nnlatkiiM 
of his nature. 

But however we reason, the fact still stands that man is not the cvil-natured, 
tho "essentially sinful nature" l)einc; these men have said, and 1 only know of mw 

other doctrine to which thr> title "doctriuo ('f devil v' may bo {>ivon, which is as 
fatal llii*; in oliprking th<' fiTowtli of man. For when you diicf grt a man to 
believe it, uf that man you make u rripple ; and he no loufjcr aid-s you iu Avoikmg 
to achieve great good in the world. Tell him of evils to be removied, of wi on^ to 
be redrcbson, of is^uomncc to bo blotted out, of moral, so< lal. and political principles 
to be advocated, and iubteatl of tviding y<*u, intitead of rousing up as a >tron» roan 
from sleep to render service in building the good that fdmll be, he turns i-ouna with 
a helpless look, and declares that all men "are by nature workers and lo?era of 
"evil, which tliov will s(o on loving until it plcasrs (iod to cliango their hrarts," 
which, of couriio, he daily prays lor. 'I'lius he slifjhts all your efforts, and damps, 
as far as lies in his power, the ardour of all who aid yon. He will not work him- 
salf, and tries to prevent others from doing so. Not fron» consciously^ liad motives, 
bat because this lalse theory has found its way into his heart, and crippled all his 



Opposition to their own theories, and vho,^ while at one moniein they tell you 

"nothing can be done till it pleases God, m his grace, to send his spirit, and ohance 
"the hearts of men," will the next moment join heart and soul in promoliui^ tno 
ohjeots vou have placed belurc them. Such men have hearts too large to be 
cfunpaa and prisoned by this derilish and nnsoand theory ; but who knows not 
that they are exceptions P There is no ho^T ^ ™*n so hard to move for monl, 
social, and political, or educational objects as your religions l)odie'» ; and, of course, 
al a natural result of the fact, that they have grown iuto this lalse beliei'. And I 
Should not object to tako their useleisiieaa as a sound proof aiaiast their hoUtf. 
For ideas, which antagonise working for any kfaid or measure of good, no matter • 
how small, cannot be true, seeing that tlir primary of human duty is, that man 
shall stand ever ready to work in any way to accomulish the overthrow of evil, and 
this either in parts, or as a whole, and freely to wonc with any who Will endrtifwir 
to Milff Ibottt that end. 

Uui in tnith, and indc)iendent of the results of the teaching, I feel that all this 
apologlsinf upon the plea of sinful human naturs is an insult to the Divuuiy* and 
logically AMtrts wha^ I doubt oM, aU the thMlfota wonld shrink ftom aflna^ 
It tiraetleally declares the inheretat defeetireueM of God's work, and san that 
while all the lower animals, the woods and waters Imve accompliNhed tlie aun and 
fiAttUed the i&ienUon of their Creator, m«ii| and man (done has failed. Is'ow, I 
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human life, with its .in and sHame as coVitJci-lTZT^^ 
then ouftliMW,wMeliJwtifies God from the cUargc of creating t ^'im^i.SoT' 
aad redeems man from the odiun, ia ready. We .WJ^e tin and «San ^ the e^ort 
wrcu^s and mju.t.00; hntje say they are not eisentkl to huln K^^fiS 
2mi SSh diSl^^ti^L'l^^f "f^'^'^ tnulencios. but arc directly oppTcd The 

^ statuary, or the ahme that puUies the purity of the foie. are not inborn but 
extcnial accretions. And so in man. Vice is not in hanno^Y^but^mtiSie to 

ot cupidity ii it done. Kor can the fallen one lore the cause of hiXl nft„« 
the watchers of „i.ht hare their silence broken by the aigtu^d gr<^^^^^ ^Zl 
who have yandere^ mto v.ce, and who frcl that it is not I pletsurtf C a burfro 
they hare to bear Our nature rises far above .nrl, sinks of infamy but in^ 
rL^X^"^? ^ erf resistance, men weaken them b^^^^ awaylu 
faith in that nature ; and he who has been preaebed into the that his powers 

e^'Vi i7a^;:rhlin°7'^'^°"'i- f^'^'^^i grow ^ther thilfe'u into 
^i^i^ltt lL^lu"^ ^^S« ^^"^^^^'^r »s sooner covered with hnniacle.4 
JhftruJrth^?,^!""^ ^^rf^' preach, then, the nobler doctnue ; nnd 

tfte truer that man s nature is far purer and greater, than haa been stated and 
gacUy lu proportion to the realisation of tln-.Vnth/winoTanwJ™^^^ f^I 
ifeiiSSVl? ^^fP^^^i' ^8h?r in action; and he who yesterday fflfto^ 
^.t^^ f^*' f***^*^^ inj«re the high nature he now i-ealiiea^ ^ 
in*. Tr ^''^f » 1 g'•o^v by 1 lip same law. Thev are great throiurh thiir 

mteniai forces, rather than by what ntihcrr. around them. ' Tliey hayealif7mtt£ 
SSh^'lW «f fl'l "^i-"'^' and , their ideal dirinitic... But if the men who romX 
^^In .K^ iv^* tnmed to do homage to the imperfect aad tlic unp\^e 

n.?fnn vf ' ^''""P'' '^'1''°^ continuc, as waa the eaae with thia HeW 
Shii«;i, fK.1?L* -Trt""''^ ""^'^r ^''^ i'lipres.ion that as a nation they faU 
750^S^ n!l t^i'JilfcL''* ^''^^^''^^^ to comprehend that at^least 

n!l?;^V T 1 ^"P^'^i'J really lost, or, that the 

E!nSi .? H t'' ^'^T Such; howem. wiM the &Gta. 

hence the Hebrew Monarchy was rery brirf, and the nation only eiikmd one^TMt 

Srfh.l;;r?^-. A^^^^L^^^S* we be startled by that fact look™ 
^JaT^ aV^^^'^''.^"^?^^^^ For tnation to grow great and powerlul, it ueada 
broad foundat,on^, ruul thnse are supplied in the /epiotfd charaotSers of their ei^ 
neroic men. Oiyeu low inundevs and you have a low proplo, but where the eaijf 
•SIw^ seen valour and nobleness of soul, there arc always noble examplestS 
wljah the ardent-minded naing geaeration can turn, and be stimulated into irreit 
action. But what patriot isn. or truly noble spiiit is exhibited bv either Abt&n. 
* ^ ^'^^ perpetually looking after their own prirate interests. 
*i "^t^?- it » *b8urb to say, as some do. that this was 

?»,T -^'^ rP' ^5 know that a noblmr spirit had been exhibited in India. 

iuiuhafrTwn' itT"'"' "^"^ n"'"' F^^^' But htio at Mamte. the family 
jwUheir own circle, was erervtliiu^, all Hse were mere human refuse and idolatew 

utiTrj[^^-?u 7.1 ^|P:f,^^J^a» P?8^>bie. Abroad noble thought was never 
kllf^^lrl '"i^^^^*^^ ^>*t^ theirown family mtcresta. 

tt X i l^^-^ ^''^ ^ only through them. Great is Uimm 

oittte J!.phesians, was a cry that admirably suited the Jew ; but when Socrates and 
ril»tau|ht the universal and essential eouality of mankind, they not only Uuflrt 
• newer doctrine, but a doctrine alto whieb hMi done more to promote the progress 
or mankind than has bcrn achieved byaUthe Jewish teachers, Jewish books, and 
tI : f unshino and storm have bern forced upon the belief of mankin? 

« la true, t hen, as I formerly declared, and now I have given the proof, that thSi 
iewiih patriarchs, thia trinity of gieatiieaa eumot ttand unto ^bm, eifher as iodi;<SuAl 
ttempJars of virtue, or as the representative founders of cTM^Mii in aAatton 
Dm a great struggle and much suffering must be endured before the fact <rill be as 
genewUy acknowledged, as it is generally felt. The Churghei h«ve the ear of men 
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still, altliouf^li it i«5 long since tliev lost their hea^t^i. Tlicrr was a lime wbeu men 
lived iu religion, \\lien all tlic^' liitl was religious, but now they trj to wear religiou, 
aud arc pcrpcluallv speculating about it, too much, alas, in the Patriarch spirit. 
The question*^ now are, how a roan can save his soul and make money : these two 
things he fccl> called upon lo acliirvc, and hence the conflicting nat urc of the struggle. 
Geuerallv, through the absurd w oddly theories, a man lias jKnued into one car, and 
the equally absurd spiritual theories poured into the other, he finds liimself in a 
itnitk ana concludes that he must ^vc hini!»clf caniestlv ai first to the mdung of 
money* and then he can turn Iu savmg his soul. And if you arc attentive in exa- 
mining this matter, you will di;>covcr that the uiau begins the work of saving his 
60 ul judt at that point of his life when everything like soul liaa quitted him. Bat 
some start early in the latter path, aud givi ihcni^clvcs wholly un to the work of 
saving their souls, cutting off the world and all worldly tliingb. Ihcy arc selfish 
men, meuu-soulcd men. Not a whil better than old Uardiu^c, the miser, ther^ 
who is perpetually putting himself upon the nude ahoiti makmg a few, only n few 
pounds, more. He tnrn^ aside from tlie pursuit of wisdom and power to ponue 
wealth. Some men foolishly say that he gained his end, but he docs not believe any- 
thing of the kind. Wealth to him has always stood upon the point of being clatched; 
bot/iike a grinning fiend, it has ever retreated when he yai forth his hand. TVne^ 
he has gained what at one time he woidd Iiavc esteemed boundless wealth, but it is 
not what we have that makes us happy, but the couditiou of mind with which we 
view what we have. The world is large to the rustic, but the uhilosophcr who knows 
its relative sixe is not thns imwessed. So this man has plenty, out to fafan it it 
little, because his mind is evernxed upon what he has not, instead of upon what he 
has, and tlirough life he must go on Innng, but to add to his he^M» or to iconise 
over the fact tuat he has not his desire. 

Selfish man ! Tes, tndy, hut no more so than the other there who gives all his 
time and n^ects all his duties, and busies other people iu order to save his soul. 
I advise every man first to make liis soul worlli saving, and then never fear bnt all 
wOlgo well. See that mun who is careful in wcighiuj^out his food, in determining by 
the tnermometerwhat clothes he will wear, andiHhom a variety of other wavs palna 
vou by his mathematical mode of proceeding to preserve liis health. Poor fellow ; 
hy constantly thinking of it, he irritates ana exhausts lits nervous system, so that 
he loses what he was so anxious lo preserve. And so with what men call soul- 
saving. They convert the world into a large hospital for enitng souls, and as we 
know with hospitals generally, the whole who enter there soon need a physician. 
Let us not then Ix; so careful about saving our souls, but careful ratner about 
this, to preserve our manhood, our freedom, and daily to work out the day's duty. 
Thoeis no danger to that man who is ever ready to leave prayers, or reading, or 
any other spiritual exercises, in order to lighten the cares, or relieve the necessities 
of his fellow man. While there is so much wrong aud falsehood, so much priile arid 
injustice, so much ignorance and sin aljonnding, let no manpause, but continue to 
work, leaving the care of immortal interests to the good God who hath given us 
life, and bound us to the oar of dutv. When the plague strikes a city, nien the 
gates cannot be too widelv opened for Uie press of those who seek to escape dan- 
ger. Bnt thev wiU not all flv. There are some good souls who wiU not think of 
tliemselvesonly.biitortheaflk and the suffering, and for them they will remain. Of 
these, too, there are no more fall victims than of those who fly, but if all what 
matter. Life is not estimated by years but actions ; and if we fail with our face to 
the enemy, and onr hearts fixed npon ^ duty of the honr, what better can befall 
us. To go back to the Eternal, and sav. Behold I have lived, aud loved, udlabonred 
for the right, this is what all shoiild desire, and then whatever our future may 
be, we shaU have no cause to blush for the past, which is iu deed and trutli, to pass into 
the highest heaven ever conceived by mortal man. 
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DID ISABELLA BANKES DIE THEOUGH P0I80N? 

Ik the sQmming'Up on the trial, the Jadge instructed the Jniy that there 

were just two points upon which they were to mnke up their minds; first that 
the death of Isabella Baukes was caused by poison : secondly liuit the prisoner 
administered it. We slinrc. with ninny tli( pniiiful cum i( lion tluit, in liis 
address, the Judge was not sullicientlv impartial ; lliaL he dwelt too minutely 
upon the " prol»bilities " against the prisoner, nnd too carefully aroided 
notidDg the dtsenpanoies in the medical testimciiN ; still, it is only just to 
state that he shoold not be condemned for placing these issues before the 
Jury, as those upon which they were (o find their verdict. Tt is the custom so 
to do. and hcnci* wc must roinplaiii, not of the Judge, but airainst the system. 
Our couiiuou Juries shoidd never be callcxl upon to decide whether a person 
did or did not die of poison. The question is a scientific one and can only be 
properly answered by men who are conversant with the details of chenucal, 
pliysioJo^'ical, and pathological science. What do onr common juries know of 
these P What wm tlicy Ictru of tlicm through merely hearini,'^ the chief and 
ftoss-cxamiimtion of a dozen medical men? The truth is iliat lialf of the 
mcilical evidence in all the«c poison-cases is heard without being understood, 
and is decided upon by guess-work. The witness talks about alkalies and 
acids ; about action and reaction ; about poisons and tests, without conyeying 
any definite ideas to his hearers, and our Barristers are not sufhciently versed 
in* science to be able to propose such cross-questions as will bring out the 
explnnntory details or the contradictions. A medical man may state ns a fact 
in science that which is not fact at all, but the Counsel and Jnry are alike 
incapable of detecting and exposing the lalJaey. An instance of this occurred 
in the Smethurst triu. It is reported that br. Taylor said, — " the solution 
'* of copper^gauze by chlorate of potass is a new fact in chemical science," 
and the huli^e is also reported ns having dwelt upon the said fact as one 
uhieh i Quhi not have been suspected. Wc hope thnt 9ome error has crept 
uito thf report, although, judginsr from the various reproductions of the trial, 
this seems to be scarcely warranted. Yet it is certain, as pointed out by a 
correspondent of the Star, that the fact is not new, but retj old, and we 
cannot bring ourselves to betieve Dr. Taylor was unaoquamted with it. 
Graham, in his " Elements of Chemistry'," mentions " chlorate of potass" as 
a solvent, and states how it should be used in order to facilitate the analysis. 
But judging from the printed report both the Judge and Jury were deceived, 

voL.n. H 
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aiul \vc iubuiit tliat, in a case of this kind, whnt required is the truth, aud 
not the mere bHckiiig up of a theory. Had such a statement been made to a 
body of scitntiilc men they would luive deteeted the error ; their ttBining and 
knoirledge of the subject would havn ennbletl them to propose such questions 
as would have compelled Dr. Taylor to ndmit the vnluelessness of his analysis, 
and hence vc^ nre forced to thr rrn.rltr-ioTi ihni his evidence vas rated far 
above itg scifflititic value, tliroiiy^h the laet that Ihe Jury were incapable of 
pcrceiviug ita uuiuberless fallacies. 

But bow ean thie evil be t? oided in future ? The plan ie eimplfe eucnigk. 
Let tbe scientific queation be decided by a body of scientific men, before the 
prisoner is tried for the offence of poisoning. There should be a regular 
board, or the menii'? provifh d of bringing together a IhuIv of competent men in 
every county, to decide the question in n\\ suspicious cnses a'i to tbe cn'i«*' nf 
death. Their business woidd be, not to iuquiie wh.o poisoned the deceHs.etl, 
but, " was the deceased poisoned?" They would have nothing to do with the 
moial evidraoe; theirs would be a tdentifie inquiry, and, properly provided, 
they would be able to report upon tbe cause of death. Say that they reported, 
*• we find that, A. B. died through the administration of nrscnic; " the neit 
question wonid b^ " nho ndiiiim'stfred it. ^" and that al'.ould be decided in 
our criminal courts by the common jury. Lettiie scientific question be settled 
bel'ore the nioiHi one is niiied j let us be sure a person was poisoned before 
we begin to try any one for the crime of poisoning; then we can properly e»]\ 
upon the ordinafy juriei to act, for, although incapable of aettlin^ tbe pcrint 
whether the deceased died through poison or not, we hold that they are 
amim ntly fitted for decidinjf upon evidence as to who was the ^lilty party. 
If, when the tn;d commetired, the scientific report wn^^ rc-^d ^fttint: forth tlie 
ascertained fnot of df<ith c»u?ecl l\v poison, there would be no necessity for 
emering upon the meibcal question at nil — aU the jury would have to do 
would be to decide, upon tbe evidence, if the accused was guilty of the erimi 
laid to his change. Thus not only woidd their labours be eonsiderablj light- 
ened, but each question would be decided by the competent parties, and our 

•ecurities on tlie side of j' stice would be greatly increnspd. 

But <*''nt of the- Smetiiurst case? ^^ e do v.oi liesilalf to my that Isabella 
Bankfs did not come bv her death through poison. Accepting the reports 
ot the trial as fMithful, then we are as certain of that fact as we are certain 
that we are writing these lines. And yet, had we no medical knowledge, our 
opinion would probably have been the same as that expressed in the Terdtot. 
Medically speaking, we feel ^ntisfied thu there wns no case; moniily speak- 
ing evpTvthing was against \hv pii^onc-r. If I<»nbf']ln Bnnkescnme by her death 
through |ioi?on. *hfn we are satistit d thut SuRihurst adininistt-red it : but 
that "if" involves the wliule question. And ihe argument now urged lo the 
cflfect that "he is a bad man," cannot establi»h that "Isabella Bankes was 
**pf}isoned." We may argue tluit a house was set on fire, because Smirk the 
burglar was teen in the street. Each ftct rests upon its own base, and one 
cannot be proporly cited to prove the other. Monil evidence cnntiot prorea 
plnsical fact, neither should they be mixed up with cnch other. It is precisely 
the same as mixing up tbe science of Astronomy with the book of Genesis- 
reading one by the light of the other — to the concision of both. The motion 
of the planets is dfsoo?ertd in one way, the ralne of that book in another, and 
when men persist in judging the statements of science by the words of ''the 
** record." we know what will be the result, So in this melancholy cnsc, the 
diaracter of Smethurst is not relerant to the sdeiityQc inquiry, "did Isabella 
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6axike9 comf td her t.leatlt tluongli f he administration of Amnic or any other 
tM^rtnf " and shouUl not hfi admitted an Hement in \hni pr^iliinliiAiy 
inquiry. 

The facts of tlu^cnse seem to bo tlicsc, iliat her medical attindaats niis- 
to^ the oftUM of her Bidtnesa* and proceeded to treat her wrongly. They 
did Hot ttulpact-^what the poif mrtm examfikBtion rem1ed-«*tiiat the WM 
prefnaut ; for, had th^ doneiM>, eonsideriag h^r age, fort^fairo* it WOtdd hat» 
ocmmed to them thn cmw of her ronfinnf^d siobic?s' and as cxplaininfr 
¥rhy thtir medicines produced no good eflcct. Such cn^e^ niv not infrequent, 
flttd there is but one remcfly — whiHi, under isuch rirc^umstanres, the law rightly 
sAflctiona the medical man's resorting to. ITad the uterus been relieved, 
Iteb^ Bonkes would have been alive thia dsy» and we slundd hm haard 
nothing of the Smethufst trial. All the po^ mortem appeaiaticea ate eon* 
sistent with this explanation, but are not oonsistent with the tiieny of enealed 
poisoniii? Tn a cn?p of slow poisoning by means of arsenic, some portion Of 
the agent would be found in tlie body after doatli — here none wn^ found. 
Neither were there the ulcerous appearances which invariably exist to prove the 
uee of an initant poison. And as to the *' terror-stricken look," which is a 
symptom of alow poisoning, and wMoh aU the medieal men obeerved in thia 
case, it should not be foro:ottrn that it is also observed in the cases to whioh 
\ff belicv Miss Banker' l)el(ings. The cessation of the sickness is equoUy 
common in the latter as in the former, nnd, indeed, in nearly all case** >vhere 
vomiting has been a regidov symptom of tlie malady, it ceases before ileal h 
mperrenes. 

Bnt we need not go over the ground which has been so well beaten 
ilready by newspaper correspondents ; we coidd go through the whole case, 

citing from many medical treatise"? others of a similar character, to stand bv 
its <iidc, «»ymptom with symptom, for tlu rc is nothing? about it either novel, 
obscure, or complex. The only novel point is, that the medieni men, having 
conceived the theory of poisoning, never lookeil about for any other explana- 
tion. They committed an error and clung to it, and ever since they have been 
reasoning themselves still more strongly into the conviction that they made no 
mistake ; but men are'not to be hanged in order to preserve the credit of medical 
prnctitioners, or to vindicate the truth of their thcorie?. Neither should 
^vp hang them, or convict them because a great per.-^on " conceived that 
theirs was a ease for eouviction. In this land we hope ^liil to have all cases 
decided uuun tiieii* own merits, and, although Snicihurst ^wis guilty uf crim^i 
we hold that for them he should be condemned, and not for another of whidi 
he Wis gnlHless. Tiy and condemn him for whatever wrong he has done, bttt 
for the honour of our country let us not exeaite him for the crime of murder, 
when there h no reason to believe other than this — tliat Isabella l^ankes died 
from natural causes which proper medical treatment would have removed before 
they acquired power to destroy life. P. P. 

Since writing the above a reprieve during pleasure hos been granted. But 
wiU thai meet the difteaHy? The man is innocent of the charKe, and heuoe 
jtMlee dananda more than a mere f«pvieve. 



NOTICES TO OUB READKilS. 

Oa&lt:v Koous, Maxob Stbeet, rniLsxA. — Sunday Morniiig Servipes at 
A.M., conducted by P. W. PiEFiii. Discourse, September 18, "Wonder 
aa ft fionce of Progress.** 
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YALLE GEUGIS ABBEY AND THE LLANQOLLEN LADIES. 

Tbk traveller who visits the vale of liliuigolfen must not miss a pilgrimage to 
the rains of YaUe Crucis Abbey, which lie ahont one mile and a half from the 
ton-n. Then are two ways of reaching them, one across tlie fields, the other 
by the cnnal side ; ;ind this latter is like wnlking through n !>ower, for there 
is an .'(hno'st unbroken row of trees. The walk across tiie lields ii? a treat 
beyond description. On each side the mountains rise almost pei peudicularly, 
scai'oely showing a ledge wide enough for sh^'p to range and fccd» and in 
fW>nt they seem to have closed up in order to prevent any escape, to the 
le^tis a wood, and twlliI^7 out of the corn fields, we entered a path sloping 
downward, closely ovcr^^^•Tl with trees, through wliicli, looking below, the 
sparkling^ river could be discenicd. It was flf'licioui*lv cool, and there was 
a cliarm of ([uiet about it which must be felt to be understood. ^Tc had not 
proceeded far before, on our k ft, the large west window of Valle Crucis Abbev 
came in view, forming, tlirough the trees, one of the most perfect pictures we 
ever lememb^ to have seen. There it stood, sharp and clear as though but 
yesterday erected, for thus seen, it neither looks decayed or weather-stained. 
A little further on wo crossed the water, and stood upon the soft sward to view 
the ruin, where, iookiug over the rich plains belted in with lofty mountains, 
we felt that had the world been searehed» a calmer, or more sober or sbcltered 
retreat could not have been discovered. Mauy parts of the niins are tolerably 
perfect^ and the trees bend over the ruined parts, almost as u-itb a mother^s 
love to hide the imperfeotiona. The Abbey church was built in the form of a 
Cro«<8, but til' ( a-t end is flu- inost ancient — tlate about 1240. The windows 
of that end arc but long narrow slips— conveying the idea, tliat u hrti ^hry 
were built, there was no security save behind strong stone walls, in wlucti it 
was unsafe to leave large oi>eniugs. There are noble pillars graceful but 
strong, with tops elegantly wrought, arches and recesses, and transept aisles ; 
old stairs ; a half-length figure of a knight in chain armour ; tombs with ille* 
giblc inscriptions, with much else which wc may not venture to describe. The 
abbot's residence is now a farm-house, and the old arches, groininir, passages, 
and carved work are still complete. In the chief bedroom over the fire-place, 
is a stone, carved with running foliage, which, as we !earu from the iiisciip- 
tion, ones formed part of a tomb. The farm horses are stalled in the ancient 
cells, and where the monks knelt in penance, the butter is churned. " A dese* 
"oration that,** as wc were faithfully instructed, but, having tasted the butter, 
we could not find in our hearts to refuse absolution to the farmer's daughter. 
From all sides there is a picturesquene<ss about this ruin which bafflej* descrip- 
tion, and when we left it behind, it was with the hope that, in some suiuiy 
ibtufs time, we should be privileged to do another pilgrimage to its ruined, but 
beautiful remains. 

A mile and a half is a variable quantity, must be so, for when back again on 
the old bridcje of Llangollen, it secnu d but a few hundrerl yard-. But again the 
vale is bcfort us. This valley belonged ouce to that " Uweu ( ilendowcv," whom 
Shakespere names as one " not in the roll of common men," and could its hills 
speak, they would a tale unfold to which mneteenth century men would listen in 
amasement. One of the objects of our visit was historical, and we accom- 
plished what we aimed at, but without being able to learn anything from the 
inhabitants. It is in London that we learn the history of the valley ; and 
when M-c vWm it, we can only verify the sites and scenes. In the town, the 
"people thmk more of the house ai PtAS Newydd and the two gentlemen- 
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■ liidu^?," thuMtlu V think uf Owen Glendower. To PlasNcwydd, all travellcrsare 
dii-ected to weuti their way, aud some think they should worship there. But 
why ? Briefly thus the tale shall be told. There was a Lady Eleiiuor Butler, 
who wa8 bom in Dablia iu the year 1789 ; she was orphaned iu her cradle, 
and left with a handsome fortune. She grew to be a woman of strong mind« 
who could not couseut to marry lest she should find a master iu her husband. 
In early life she formed iiii nttnchnient to a young lady of rank and fortune, 
known as Miss Ponsonby, and tliese two arrived at the conclusion that to each 
other, they mui>L remain all in all. " It was impossible/' say the biographers, 
" for them to bear the depressing idea of a separation, whieh the marriage of 
** either might occasion, so they refnsed all suitors, and vowed themselves unto 
" each other." It was agreed between them that they should take to flight from 
their guardians, and j^o in senrcli of some ([uiet nook, where they could dwell iu 
peace together. Llangollen \\ as fixed upon, but they were now found and con- 
veyed back to their guai'dians. Time brought relief, and eventually they pur- 
duisecl a cottage and the mountain slope, upon which a new and commodious 
house was built, wherein they took up their residence. The house was ele- 
gantly filled up, and in many parts was lined with rich carved oak ; it wjis 
surrounded by fine gardens, aiid liad a cottage farm attached, so that so far 
as creature comforts are concerned, the ladies prepared wisely to secure their 
share. For some years their names wei o unknown to any in the neighbour- 
iiood, and it is stated that one came as a dashing girl, the other as a stalwart 
footman. Of oonrse, there was no lack of scandal ; and, for a time, the habits 
of "the hidics " were, of necessity, questionable to all who were not luii iated. 
They dressed in heavy blue riding-ijabits, high shoes, starched neckcloths, 
and men's hat', with their pettirnats tucked up, and their fingers eovei-cd 
with ring?. Liuly Butler wore several stars aud crosses, with a red ribbon, 
exactly bki thai ol ilio order of St. Louis. They had thcii' hair cropped, and 
wore it "shagg}', bushy, and as white as snow "—made so at first by the aid 
of powder, whuih Time at length spared them. Th^ dined and took wine, 
and chatted over the news with the air of gentlemen ; and after thirty years 
of this life, they received ■several guests at table. Sir Walter Scott and 
others were thus honoured; they were everywhere talked of: they had 
" all the scandal sent from Town j" new books and prints, aud magazines, 
were not wanting, and so for above fifty years they lived in peaoe together. 
Lady Butler died at the age of ninety; and two years afterwards, Miss Pon- 
souby followed her at the age of seventy-six. Let us add, aa some kind of 
set-ofl* against their follies, that they were charitable to the poor, and it was, 
that sort of charity which exalts, not degrades, the receivers. Such is the 
siory when briefly told ; but the people around relate many odd. anecdotes, 
and, in various ways, show tliaL there is still a living regard. They are evi- 
dently proud of the ladies ; in eveiy bookseller'a window there are pints of 
them and of their house, bnt whatever we see or hear of them, we are still unable 
to do more than treat tliem as oddities, and cannot exalt them into heroines. 
Their house staudf, and two ladies arc the tenants. These are not suck 
odditie-i as the former, but they, too, are smitten with the lever, and doubt- 
iesii, all in good time, we shaH heai' more of the Llangollen curiosities. We 
confess however, and, without shame, that we could not visit the oharming 
'* eottage,'* or summon courage toundeigo the infliction of spending time 
bweath the "hallowed roof.'* Wbat we have ^aid of the ladies, and their 
dwelling; v;as gleaned from '* authentic source?/' and who can blame us that 
in such a valley we could not leave the beautiful to prey on gajbage ? 

P. W. l\ 
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scij::nce and superstition. 

PxBMAPi one of the gTcatesi benefit- which humanity has derived Iroin %)\t 
pro9«culiou of Sjcjiiulitic reseaichcb, and the progress of Scientitic knowledge 
ii, Ihit it hAb been thereby fretiil from the puerile and pernicious sup^U* 
iions which ha^ always aeoompuiied ignorauoe of the laws wUeh gofim Iht 
•ptnliona of Nature. The direet advantage:} which have arieeu out of 
ioimtific (lieooveriea in subduiiig Nature, and making her forces subt^mient to 
the will of raan, have not contributed more to his onward progress, than 
have the indirect resnlts of llic various knowledge which Science but givcu to 
men. Ill I'ornicr davs— those " good old limes," after which some foolish 
i)eople bigh— supei-dtiiions fe4ab stood in the way of eveiy change for ikc 
WttWi «n3 superatitioue bdMgave a kind of religioua sanetioit to moeh that 
was known to be bad. Scarcely any man, not an idiot or imano* voold ihnaJk 
now-a-days that it would be a " tempting of Providence " to m^me his hon§^ 
from fire. And yet, when, in 1609, some ro-opcrative genius of that time, 
resident in the German Principality of ni(]ci\])ui-^. suggested to Count 
Anthony l« anther, the reigning Prince, the formation of a Fir© Iniuranee 
Company, the Count objected tbatPkovidenee might be tanpted; fbr, uaAk», 
'* God has withwit auoh means preserved and blessed, for many centuries, the 
"andent bonse of Oldenburg; and He will still be presettt with me, throiigh 
" His mercy, and pr()tect ray subject** from destructive fires." Th^ spirit 
which netnnted Tonnt Antliony i« one which hm ever liecn common enough, 
whicli has stootl in the way ol every reform and beneficial enterprise, .md 
whieh, alas ! is far, very fur, from being absent from among us ; although, 
looking upon the gradual but eouslnnt advance made by Soienee npMi 
tbe supci-stitions of the Past, nnd their (b'sappcarauce one by one before it, wc 
may look forward into the Futiu'c witli a hope, certain of fulfilmeut, that th« 
superstitious yet remaining will Hkewisr Mi-;'|ii>f"<)', and at no •li^f.tnt day. 

Superstition lia>» tnken iipon itself voiious lornis, and wlidc .«>oni<j of ihesjc 
have been peculiar to certain peoples and tiountrica, some others liave been 
feqnd amongst all tbo noes of men. Of this latter diss ia Aalrologv : a 
sup^titioua oelief in the power of the stars over the destinies of -men ha- 
been general from the eariiest times, ami down to a wseni perioil continued 
SO; even now in the En^sl the belief reiTmins as strong as ever In Europe, 
the progress of astrononiicid di8co\ eiy, the knowled'^-e.. connnon to the least 
educated; of the motions of the heavenly bodies, and the < unsequent certainty 
which jucii possess of what the stars arc, and how their movements are re- 
gidated, have almost entirdy obliterated Astrolog} , and the superstitions 
connected with it. When we consider the takings of horoscopes, cestineB of 
nativities, and consuHmgs of the stars, on every occasion of grenL or Tittle 
importance, which fdled the pm^ses of Astrologers, and governed the actions 
of men, in bygone tinier, we can judge from how maiiy pnerik fears, and sad 
hindrances to free action, man has been delivei'cd by the pi-ogiess ui a^tronQ- 
ajical Science ; how much valuable time then lost is now savod j and bow mveb 
work is now possible whtdi was then hampered or prevented : — how ht in 
short the advance of European Civilisation has been assisted by this one fact. 
Wc might traverse the vai'ious fields of scientific research and tind the same 
thine true in them all : and we must ever remember, that these are not baiTeii 
results, — tha<, on the cotitrHrv, the eonqncst of one error, throws new forces 
into the Ltiii iui use agauiaL uli otiier erioii^ and moreover opens the way fbr 
the a4m«s^ iiot of one oid^i biit of many new tratbs. 
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It ii by meant of Scientitic Knowledge alone that Superstition hat b^rn 
e«!i(^t:ered, and by the aid of Science only is it possible ever snwssfuUy to 
combat with it. It ib not mere ignorance that be^^^ts Stiperstit'ion, bat ignor- 
ance of natural lawt, — and thia ot course may consist witli a very considerable 
ioteUMiaai advioee. The poliabed naliona of antiquity,— among: whoni the 
study of moral and mokaphysieal philoMpby, and the oidtiration of the MUt 
i0Urti, were aoareely lets oominoD, or leas advaneed, than in this present 
century,— were more snperstitious than any nntinn of mofleru fimps; and this 
solely because tiiey were deficient in scientific knowledge. Indeed, in this 
fact we find one ot the ctuse^ of the decline and fall of the ancient civilisa- 
tions for a superstitious people is always a conservative people, inimical to 
ebanga^ and ineapable of reform. No great enduring Civilisation, capable of 
a eoasUot onward progress, apt to suit itself to new fonits of thought, and 
fitted to meet the requirements of an ever advancing humanity, was possible 
before ^rience wns bora info thf world, nnr) sc'eiititic methods of inquiry were 
adopl' cl Find pursued. On the Mdoiition and pui-i*u;iitee of lhe>e methfMh. has 
dependeu ali that distinctively iriarks our moUein s ate of society ; and there- 
ftom have resulted, all those ebanieteristies ond achievements, which render it 
so superior to any that existed in the ancient world. 

In looking at the history of the pro^^ress of ihe various Sciences, we find 
that they have all been more or less impeded by the efforts of tlie pi it >ily 
cla??, who have vainly '^ouiiht in the Hrst instatice to nip the spirit ol inipniy 
in the bud, and failing in iluii, hiive tried to narrow dcwn its limit-', and to 
drcumscribe its couisc " ittsit; not of llic Pifrian spring," has been their 
flrst cry to every inquirer, and when it was found that the injunction was not 
attended to, they cried, — "Of ns only can the water be obtained pure! — As 
" you must taste, come to us, for we only can supply the unadulternled article." 
Resistiinoet to the progress of scirntific knowledge was I heir polun' so jnn^' as 
thiit wp.5 possible, and now ii is no longer S's the'r ai'ti is lo inai k ont the 
path in which it shall travel, — to nny to u, iii iact, — 1 bus tar sludt thou come, 
*' but DO farther." Side by side with this, let us place another face There 
are scarcely any of the superstitions, which have ev^ obtained a place in the 
minds of men, which have not in some way or other become connected with 
their religion; and it admits of no doubt that many of them were used by the 
priestly class to subdue the liuman will, thron_h ffor, to their own purposes. 
Even in the present i!ay this sjiiril is found among our theologians, who, with 
their special provideuces and judjpnenls, their miracles and prophecies, are ever 
ready to work upon the fears or evoke the awe of the credulous and tmaKinative. 
This latter fact explains the former. It is because Science attacks the strong* 
hciMs of vriestcran, and undermines the firmest supports of theology, that the 
priestly class have been so greatly inimical to it. and now seuk to ii^it them* 
salves for their own purposes. 

True. B^'i'j;inn arid pure morality have truth as their fundamental basis ; 
and while tiieulogy buries the oue, fashiou corrupts the oilier. Tlie only 
IBtidole needed,— the only agency available, by which the poison of theology 
and fbshxoA may be removed, is one which will shew us what is truth and what 
error. 97ot until we gain correct notions of the limits of ths kaowable, of 
what we may reasonably believe, and what must be characterised as super-* 
atitioQs, can wf; obtain any just ideas of religion, or base our moridity upon 
sure foundntious. These condilious Science fulfils ; aiid this is us religious and 
moral vuiue, As s^J^ agent i^i the discovery oi uuiii Science is closely ooa- 
Beotcd with Beligion and MoraU^ and must form om side of tlic icligiotts 
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te^ciiui;^^ of the Fuiuic Hie pulpits of the Christian world eschew Science as 
having nothing whatever to do with religion, — because the trutli it has brought 
to light will not harmoniae with the theologicnl ^npei-stitioiis and absurdities 
whidh th^ have been teaching men arc the best part of religion. We, how. 
ever, teach a nobler doctrine. We hail thn progress of scientific discoveries 
as one of the best aids towards that Religious lU formation wliieh is now 
dawning u])ou us; with the success of which Superstition will be no mon , — 
and the Love of the Eternal Father shall take the place of that Fciir ol an 
avenging deity which forms the chief characteristic of the present theological 
systems. 

The inverse of the propotsition involved in the foregoing considerations is 
no less true : the opponents of Science, have been the upholder:^ of ^^upersti- 
tion. For ages priests and parsons have arrogated to themselves the name 
and olHee of teachers and leaders of tht- People : " blind leader-* of the blind'* 
they have been, and it is only beaiuse olheis — noble belf-sacriticiu^ men, many, 
nay most, of them — ^havepromulged those truths, which the appomtedteaehers 
sought to blink, that the result predicated of old has not befaUen both leaders 
and led. The time has now come when it is necessary that the peo]>]e should 
not hide from themselves the fact that thcoloprii al n-ligion and iloetrinal 
divinity must speedily be gotten rid of, if Soi icty is lo jiroi^res!? onward to a 
better and nobler future. It is not only a scandal, but also a serious hiud' 
ranoe to the spread of light, the cure of existing social evils, and the develop* 
ment of the good and true in national life, that the accredited religions teaching 
provided for the people should be behind the age, and set itself in opposition 
to the c^t.iMi-hed tridhs of Science. We have had enough of ??ophistical 
attempts to liarmonise the voices of nature and \hr dojruias of thc<<lo^', and 
the sooner the tinu; thus wasted, the energy thus expe-ndcd, and the ability 
thus prostituted, be tuincd to better account, the more to our credit and 
advantage will it be. BeUgion cannot rest upon falsehood; and a filse 
theology, the relic of old superstitions, must disappear before the advance of 
scientific truths. 

JAiS, U GOODING. 



DK. CUMMLXG AND THE :^IfiW JERUSALEM. 

As an anilionry Dr. Ctimmin^r is very i^rcat upon nil matters pej'taining to 
the New Jciusakiii and the eundition of the suini^ therein r he has delivered 
di^com'ses upon "The Choice Citv," upon "The Sorrowless btate," ujjon 
"No more Sin," "All things new,''' " The Bride," Apocalyptic Temple/* 
Millennial Light," " Day without Night," and upon other themes equally 
interesting and instructive to men who have, in a real world, to win their daily 
bread. We have read through the volumes in which he treats of llmse and 
cognate subjects connected with the said < iiy, and, although earnestly eudea- 
vom*ing to avoid it, we were forced to acknow ledge that a greater mass of 
rubbish, compounded of false history, unsound ciiticism, and nonsen.He, was 
never collected together. For a long time we succeeded in persuading our- 
selves that the preacher, however foolishly, did really believe in what he was 
pressing upon his congregation a3 substantially true and of importance for all 
to know. Bill as we proceeded with our reading, and especially with the 
comparison of pa**iw»gcs, t)iv fagt Corccd it^cil upon us, that eivhw Dr, Ottmwiflg 
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uiis tryiui^ an cxperinieiit iu orcler to discover how inudi absurdity* lui ortho- 
dox cougrcuatioii would tolerate, or knowin^^ how easily people arc deceived 
a5 to prophetical ititcrprelntions, hi* was making the credulity ol" his audience 
tLe lueiuis of w iuuiug a position with all its pecuniary and other udvantugcii. 
We bove never yet met with a miniater who hesitated to oonfew that the 
Apocalypse is a mystieal work which admits of \ arIou3 interpretations, none 
of which however can be wholly satisfactory. The greatest divines have 
ad%nsed that it should "be left until (iod ])loase3 to reveal its meaning,*' and 
others, with no less a man than Luther as their companion, have denied its 
right to stand with the books of the New Testaiueut. l>r. Gumming, how- 
ever, has no sneh scruples, has no donhts ahout its meaning and so satisfied 
id he that he knows all about it that he delivered volumes of diseourses upon 
its ** heavenly mystmea*" To bis mind ihn whole was opened up, and in such 
miuutc detail that, even in the structure of its sentences, the placing of its 
iiouii^ aud verbs, he was abh to discover and make clear manv of the iactsand 
features connected with the destruction of the world, and the coming oi' the new 
era or new Jerusalem. We have never met with more positive blasphemy com* 
bioed with arrogant assumption and egotism than is to be foimd in these 
volumes. Assertions, however, arc not proofs; 80 we shall present our readers 
with a brief summary of the theory and its absurdities. 

All hinges upon thd " Second Advent," or the return of Christ either tt» 
rule, or judge the world, li is set forth that the end of the p)-cscnt order uf 
things will arrive in the year 1867, but when furnishing this date we wonder 
so great a men omitted to name the month and the day thereof. Christ is to 
f»me at that time, in that year ; and "just before his coming the world is l« 
" be burnt up." Immediately after the lire has consumed all things, " Christ 
*' .:ud bis risen saint's shall desct-nd from their aerial glory upon the purified 
'* earth."* This company will eonstitiitr- iho Xew .Icrusaleniito'^, and ihey arc 
•* to reign in unbroken peace for 1000 years." But what of the earth? Is the 
MiUenhmi to he enjoyed hoe? Yes, here, hut ** the outward material 
framework,*' will he somewhat changed ; " the resurrection of our bodies is 
"the nearest representation of what shall be the change which the earth shall 
experience when it shall be consumed by the last flames, and restored, 
renewed, readjusted l>y the prr>encc of our l.ord. 'f Here one unknown 
quantity ia explained to be like another unknown quantity; the change in the 
ijicili will be Hkc the rcsurrectiou of our bodies, and the latter like the former, 
bnt is any one made a whit the wiser by this *' precise and detailed account of 
the changes ? " 

The New Jcru>a!om however, is to be a real city. *' It is not an emanation 
'•from the earth but >omethini^ depoaited upon it. It does not fjn'Of like a 
*' iree o,tl nf fhr varth : it comei down like a divine thought, perfect in all its 
** structure, radiant witli glory, the creation of Ciod, a thiug of heavcu to 
" adorn the earth, a meeting-place for God and them that are his."t The 
eun win shine upon it, but not as over the old Jerusalem ; " in the days of the 
New Jerusalem th^ wn mil cease to he hoyisonkd and will become vertical, 
and all *ihailow Hcc away beneath the v^\ory that streams down, uninterrupted 
•'bypassing cloud, and yet neither seoichiug- the earth nor wearyitii^ it^j 
" inhabitants." § The city is to be eucloicd with * a grcitt juid high wall," 
and this is taken to be " evidence that outside are foes who require to be kept 
*' off the sacred enclosure which tfa^ would otherwi&c enter, as Satan enteied 
Paradise/' We are not a little curions to know something of these foes, who 

• Apge. (»k«l«liM, Vol. U., p« M. f IliW. p. 108. » im p. 9S. » Ibid. p. 9S. 
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thfr v can b«. If til tin tnd son oh* are purged from the wth, Uwtfally bmnt 
up with all th« earthy tources, and if '* Satan and all hii angelt art ehaiR^d 
uj>," who c&u there bd lo live^ and a» foes, endeavour to break into the aaero^ 
radatiirtf And if Ood hn mdvtd to 1m tliert» sod to dmsU tb«rs, nwtwn 
told h« will do, yfkkt eneiniet can H« liave, agaiBit wliom a " graal and high 
"wall muit ba raisvd ? Cannot even He ever rest aeocm with his people ? 
Will it be the same after the fire ns after the flood, that sin ^ill «til! he, and 
danger will thre iten ? There are to be bulwarks and palace*, and jfo es ;ind 
towers. " The twelve gates, or literally, gate*houses are the enirauces by 
"which the righteous enter — all for entrance, none for exit."* That ia, galea 
thfougb whieh tiny can go in, but not go out, as at the Zoological Oardtat 
and the Crystal Palace; but bow go in if they are to come down from hoavsn 
already in the city ns we were assured they would do ? But let none fmr 
there will not be room through which to enter, for, in the preacher's own 
words, that it may be ?een th«t there is abundant access for "the representa- 
" tivc number, 144,000, that is aii ihe people of God, these gates are stated to 
** be twflve io iiuiDber.''t Theae gates must all be guarded by twelve aent&ieli» 
and that we may net wonder at this, the preacher iDforma ua that ** Thebea 
" with its hundred gates had a hundred senttneU to keep watch and ward," 
and that the temple of Jern=i!ilein lind ita unccnsinp; niilin'a in its priests 
and Levite??,''! hence it must iiiilurully follow that sentinth must be at the 
gates to guard the New Jerusalem. Bec«us*e I hebes in Egypt wa^> guarded 
— Paradise must also be sentitielled ! In order that there may be no mistake 
about their duties, we are expressly told that,*^" These angel sentineli are 
'•there to defend the innyite^ fnnn all hostile elements without, and thua tO 
•'fulfil, amid milieiinial glory, the functions they now rqoiec to discharge at 
••present, — of beini^ ministering spirit- to the heirs of salvation."' So that 
through the walls and the uever-slcepiu^ sentries the saints wiU be prcierved 
firom evil. 

We shaU net foUow him through hia deaqriptioa of the compoeitioa of tbc 
wmUa and the houses, bat we can qyito onderiUittd bis earnest deairs to get 

there, seeing that he says it i ' all of pnro gold." He knows that "rubv 
•* rocks Hud quarried dinmonds shall be there," nay, even "the very dust shall 

he of diamond, and the meanest thing where all is magnificent shall be 
"gold.*'j How he must pant to be there where he could so plorioi^sly 
buturiate amid what he loves — and could take up bandsfui of real diamond- 
dosti or work the diamond qnarcies to get out good large stones I 

Bnt it may occur to some of our readers that we are joking with them s that 
we arc ondeavouring to practise upon their innooenoe— that we have misund^* 
stood iht meaning, or thnt nil this langunfre must be fir^urntivc and that ^r- 
have missed the key and explanation thereof. Such, however, is not th,e 
case, and upon bucli a theme we should conceive it a sin to trifle. In many 
of bis disQOUises, Pr. Gumming asserts that all is to be really and materially as 
be stotes it. Not 8ymboh> stone, but stones which will ha^both weighed and 
measured ; not spiritual gold, but that kind of current gold vbieb is^Qgralclbl 
to his heart Bnt to put the matter beyond all doubt here are his own words : 
— •^Ik is plainly a literal city — a material as well as moi-al strncture,— for risen 
"bodies as well as regenerated spirits : and thus matter as xrell as mind and 

conscience will reach its perfcctiuu. t, What he can m^u by matter reach- 
ing perfectioo we cannot oonceiTC, but evidently he is for the reality, sftd 
neans substantia! geld and diamond^dost. StOI farther he goes, and iuoniia 

•lMi.ff.M. tXWhp.41 ttm.p,0, S1MLP.4S. 
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Of Uiil ildt N^w Jexusaltat is to be the XQtlreMiUt of t!io eavth « " tko Kow 
*' Jifitidbm sBall bf tho irtot moirapolis of tno aarth, ranoiini tiit Uglit 

•* BviA hthutytii ail un?pt^mj;; ^A\r\, anrj fhr cr<>w'n", aod sceptres and thrones of 
" luuiuacrable king5, reticcting the ravb ol the Shekinab shftU giv© the glory 
** r t all they die to Hiiii whose 9re the thronea and for whom they rule."* 
iku* there will be croivu* and sceDtres, and all the uiaterial loriiib observed 
tho aane as ob eavtli, for what otW eould eneli a divi&e conceive f It l| 
ya Mfleaoiuin— ii l> what he sighs fbr« and piobably we should not rebuke 
him for traueceuding the worst parts of Mahomet's Paradise. But for one 
'•^-eTtioii in his discourse upon the New Jerusalem, we should be justified in 
vibiiiug hnu with the -evere^l condemnation. He says, — "There has exibtcd 
" ia every ugu of the woild a longing after u state ou earth, more pure, per- 
*' manent, and divine thah any yet realised. TtaveHen have eiplorea aU 
realflss, and poets have embodied their highest presentiments, and traditions 
'*havc handed down dim and distant recollections of departed beauty aa 
*' pledges of it? return. From Cain to Columbus weary huircinitv hn^, hp.ev. 
*• in pursuit of a city that hath Ibundatioua, and ' desiring a better country, 
• that is heavenly.' This glorious city is the response to these yearn- 
'* iugi I it is the coronal of the brightest hopest — thu coudumwation of the 
** grandest propUecies» — ^the saUsftction of the deepest and most eameat 
*' yearnings of th'^ human heart.'^'l' On behalf of all those who have sighed 
. id laboured for the purer and nobler, wc totaUy i*epudiate the grof's rharge 
which Dr. Cumniinp: here pvetcrs against them ; not that he views it as u 
charge, hecnuT. fi om his low jioiut of view, it is right to desire such a city, 
bni coubidcreil iu relation to them it is a charge, and as such they would 
view it. They, were well content with the physical xmiverse, and saw in dew« 
dre^ and the rich foliage far more of beauty than they woidJ discover in a 
dty, '*all diamond-dust and pure gold." They sighed for what is nobler 
in it-cif, for what was gl'cat in itself', and when they found a nobler man tb^J 
s»aw not either the splendour orpovei ly of his sunoundings. To the Millenium 
he nredicli, to the New Jerusalem he builds, Dr. Cummiug is welcome, but 
he lias no right to insult the memory of earth's greatest meu, by saying that 
th^ tqo have panted lor snob an ajqirentiee-boy Elysium. 

We shall not trouble our readers with the sentimental description of how 
the citizens live in the New JevuFalein, although it occupies about 200 pnges 
In the " Apocalyptic Sketches," — we have L^ot through them ^sdely hut dare 
not return. It wo ^lu Ihey are dour lu tlie ityle oi " mossy banks ' and 
" trembliug lids, ' iu a thiee volume tieutimental novel dressed up iu blue and 
gold wo s£»idd do no injustiee to the preacher ; and we shall on^ be happy to 
reeovd the hd if ap^ of onr readers have heard of any one who waa made a 
whit wiser or better by their perusal. We pass on to the curious statement 
that " the -aints are to ''ujoy with the Lamb 1000 years of this New Jeru- 
**salem life before any cwni occurs to withdraw their attention. Btit at the 
" end of thai, time the judgment is to take piate. 4. Dr. Cummiug i» ettrtoin 
that the resorrectioa to be divided into two acts ; the first resnrreotieii will 
take phkce at the becrinuiug of the MiUem'um and the second at its close ^ the 
first IS of the saints, the last of the sinners. So that during this life in the 
golden city the wicked will be left to wait their turn, and then when the 
"great white throne "is set, the latter will called forth, but "not for 
"Judgment." But we pauac to bf; instructed : this " thvout is called thtgrmt 
" white throne because it is connected with the gr^at God, a yrcai judgment, a 
« ma. Psy wifkoat Night, p. m. t ibid, p. 4S. % ibid, p, aoa. 
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tpeat cieniitv, ami ijital rc-wh .""^ ^tiirly for a touch of philology Ihi-s is 
very profound : so, thus instructed, wc may suy A\ estminstcr Hall is called a 
gr^t hallj not because it is a great hall, but because it is coouected with 
great judgmeuts, &e. "It is spoken of as a lekUe tbrone as if to teadt us 
'* that from it emy sin will be reflected aud in it ever}' sinner sliall read the 
"righteousness of his oun destruction." We cannot bat feel humbled wbeu 
wc remember, that wr had bdieved the author meant his readers to iin l' r t aiid 
him jfv^ niennincc that it would be a white throne, until ne met with 'tii< mar- 
vi Uou?»ly lucid explanation ; but if the Dr. would tell us its real colour how 
much he would oblige. But it is somewhat curious that this great white 
throne is not to be set for the purposes naually stated by diWoes. There are 
"many who have an idea that there is to be a hearing of witnessea, the weigh- 
" ing of testimony, the judicial discussion of facts, antl that the sentence will 
*'bc judicially pronounced accordingly." AH this, howe\er, is a }>opular 
error, for the great white throne is not " for hearing witnesses but aanpiy lor 
prociuiumig before uu assembled uuivei*3e the justice, the love, the faithful- 
ness, the merey qf God, in the condemnation of the loBt."t So that titeraliy, 
it is a day set apart for, not judgment, not inquiry, not redemption, not 
pardon, but for an exhibition,'* and we, poor mortals of the 10th centuiy, 
may learn all about i1 from the little god of Crown Court if we will but hear 
Ids sermons and purchase his books lor quiet honie-penisal. But fartlicr into 
this New Jerusalem wc shall not venture; have we not gone far euougb 
already to justify, and more than justify, what we asserted P Does any reader 
conceive that the pieaeher really believes all this nonsense? — that he can 
avoid smiling at the folly of those who sit to catch such manna from his lips ? 
We know that there arc in the world a set of people who are always huutinfr 
wonder«i, ami out of such, Barnuni made his money. Is not this preaching a 
sort of uierniai(.l wouder-bui>inesb The people desire to be crammed with 
spiritual wonders, and if Dr. Cuinming undertakes to do the spiritual Bamum 
butdness» is he not a child of light who has taken a hint from children of the 
world? P. W, P. 



SOUTH PLAG£ CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENINQ LECTUBl^- 

BY P. W. PERPITT, Ph. D. 

l.UE AM) TRIALS OF JOSEPH. 

TnEJiE hi one way, which us yet I have not noticed, iu which the Bible critics 
endeavour to justify the Bible praise of the Jewish Patriarchs ; it is thus, God chose 

them bemuse tlicy were wicked, aud inudi- them, low and selfish ai. they were, (he 
initiaiois and propagntors of a )ic\v dispensation. lie knew what they were, but 
still employed them, aud ihui) made more iuauil'esl his love uudcliarity Luward man- 
kind. For hy choosing out such men he showed his contempt for the petty and ordinary 
distinctions of society, aud afforded oar- mow proof to the world that the lov, est 
Hud tlif vilest may be employr d for the In'ghest aud holiest of purpose"?. Th it you 
have iiii heard this iu^uiou;* exeuisc iu one or other ot the many fumis in «hieii it 
is given to the world 1 may not donbt, neither can I doubt that you were somewhat 
surprised at its tone and purpose. Of course, as a first fact wc nerceive that it 
assumes the vcr^' point which is to be proved, viz , that liiev fce>'^ ciioscn, and then 
jubtifics the choice. And what is more imporiant is this, that it overlooks ih • fact, 
t hat these men were spoken of as good men, w hic)) it is impossible for ns to believe. 
But the principle itself ij a false one ; for while it is. true that men who have led 
undtgnified lives fo> many years hare afterwards beccme gocd citizens and noble 

• Ilia, p. 311. t Ibid p an. 
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examples, it is also true tliat a verv distiiifi line rnriv hv drawn hofwefu the two 
ii&rU of Uicii caieei. And while we praiac them foi theii virtues, wc hio none the 
lea sererc vpou tbe Vices. We nay hold them up as glorious examples, but not 
for all they cud, and when we speak of their nobler conduct, it is in language which 
«hotrs that we know they bui ledeemed the error of their past. Such men nronght 
withui the sphere of nobleness, may be fairly cited as proving tiiat high powers arc 
sfill folded up wfthln the ignoUeaiid Ticions, bat how docs tms apply to the Jewish 
Patriarchs ? What actions of theirs redeemed their sins and their seliishnt ss ? In 
what way did Abraham exhibit contrition for his deceit, or Jaroh ftn- hi-> frauds y 
llad they done so, then tbe argument would have some wcigiit, but »eeiug that 
nothio^ of the kind is Tccordec^ we are not jvstifled in assnminft that they were thus 
changed. We do not say that it is impossible for q^ood to ronic out of Galilee, but 
onlv that a tree shall be kno\Mi by its fruits, and having' tiicd the fruits from these 
Patriarchial trees, and lound them to be evil, we arc JustiGed in rejecting all apologies 
and suppositioaa whleh do violenec to the ftcts aiuf insult morality. 

But llie stoiy to which I now invite your attention is Irss ma'ked, so lai as tlic 
rhief character is concerned by those weaknesses and immoralities observed in those 
who engaged our attention in the preceding lectures, i he ston of Joseph stands 
on* from all the preceding, superior alike in the form into which it is cast, in the 
character of the incidents, and in the feelings and coiiduet of tin* liero. It is a 
perfeet Eastern st'^rv, imd in many partieulars surpasses the hcsl of those in tlic 
Alt bian talc book, though admittedly in some points it is %\ eak and inferior. The 
Easterns have eadeafonred to supply thedefidences, and hence it is, that in somanv 
wavs this story is told. In the koran, j^rrat spaer is given lo the *' hi.-lorv and trials 
"and victories of Joseph," but many nf tlic f';atnrc- of tlio narrative in Genesis are 
completely changed ; not always with advantage, but in some instances the improve- 
ment cannotbe^Embted. In that, too, as intbeJewish history,the object is to set forth 
that God, by direct interposition, maintains men in the ri^ht path. To the Jew and to 
the Mussulman, and, 1 may add, to the r iuistian also, it is a story of Providential 

{juidanee and care. Hence it is, thai m aildi;3C0mscs ujion that topic ittigures very 
argely as an illustration* althongh the preachers, whm they touch upon that poin^ 
arc compelled to admit the absence of the usual prrliininaries. Nor do they seem 
to fee that by such assumptions they remove- Joseph out of the world of examples. 
He only can be an example to muukmd who shared its weaknesses, and was left to 
%ht ont bis own battle. When God comes upon the scene as actively participating 
in the straggle, then it is not Joseph who sucrcr^i?, but Joseph and God, and how 
could they fail ? "'iVhrn T lieir of n poor man achievuig great ends, L am rejoiced, 
but if 1 am told that m all iie did he was aided by men of wealth, how can 1 saT 
the man fhft M stand as an example ? By monev the end was gained, and although 
he was poor, money being freely phiccd at his disposal, lie had no great difSculty to 
ruenunter. And so with Joseph If God was ever by his side as Jews, Christian*, 
and 2viussulmen declare, then we have no longer any reason to admire his aCtienSf 
because there conld be no virtue in them. I insist upon this, because jostioe capnot 
be done fo any part of the fable unless we set out free from all such assumptions, 
and can look 'upon it as the story of one who had his doubts, dangers, and trials, 
and who gained a victory over them. 

And looked at from tbe human point of view, with here and there an exception, 
it is a beautiful stors'. But it is in youth that wc enjoy it most. EUzabetn and 
the exiles of Sibfrin"; Paul and Virginia, Joseph and his brethren, and the Vjcar of 
W'akelield, were not ail of them fiUl of wonder, and continual sources of delightful 
tears ? Peeling and generosity of sentiment were then fresh in our hearts, and we 
could spare tears over thr -orrows of our kind, without lying under i lie fear of being 
mocked for our sentinu n( alit y. Wlien older grown wc stand m awe of cntics, and 
are ashamed to exhibit any sensibility, lest peradvcntnrc, some of our ddera may 
take a sneering laugh at our expense. Well, and why not kt them lau^h ? Better 
that they laugh than that we lose the nobler «ide of our character, which wc shall 
do if we submit to their jeering. For does not all noble action, all love of truth 
and right, and all resolve to woric for what is worthy and just, base itself upon tlie 
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mU'-muio emotional ie«Uugit, iu youtli mi^e these ' toriei to dt*r to as. But 
tba dinger of tentimtBtalum ! Yes. t know of thst dnnf^er, and hare no desire to 
derelopc it, with nil its morbid tcndeurioi. Bui in our cil'oils to avoid Sc.vlla, ii it 
vrxtt to run upon tl:o vork (.f T h u vbdi= r Train our youth in boardlnff-scUoois to 
aToid acDUoaenl, raid mu^s we nol U-ad liiem iuio coldness aud disregard of wliat Is 
tmJli noble? It has been recently taught that the stories I have nnmcd exert an 
evil mfluoncc in drawing away tHe mind from what is practical, nud it mat be 
CQuallv urged tlmi our nialhcmntical and Ihisiness studies wiihdwiw tl»e mind from 
what 18 beauiaul, aud generous, and noble. It should never be forgotten that the 
bent matt be trained ai well as the intelteet, aud thm feeltnn^ aa well as i-eason la 
essential as port of llie framework of man. Lifemu^f linvf it^ tonrs well nslau|fhter, 
its sympathies well as its convietion^. and T confess that 1 had even i-athei 
eudiii-e the shame of learning that 1 had been defrauded of terns by a feigned story 
of anilbrinK, than belong to the very practieal men who boaat that they have no 
tears to give. And hence, in trainiuc- children, I would press such tales upon them, 
never doubting, that as a rule, the practiofd realities of life will be quite stem 
enough to rub awav and blot out auv superabuudauee of i»cutimeut thev may have 
evoked, wUle leaTug behind some or that fresbnesa of heart which it toe ohannof 
life. 

Turn to tho story, ai told by tlie Jews. Jacob loved Rachel, aii l Imd served 
fourteen years really for her. ici ye&is roiled by aud thev had no ciiitdicu. Tea 
ebiidren wert bom unto Jacob before Rachel became a mother, and then the favorite 
son Joseph was bom. And this, be it remembered, befoio lio cntorrd into the 
arrangement with Laban about the rr^ttlr. Some year^; after, Hachel again became 
a mother, but did not survive her trouble— that sou was the alter favorite Benjamin. 
tit lome years, howerer, it aeems that the latter was not idoliaad. He was bom, 
but at what eoit ! And here we may pause to make the concession, which some 
»eem to Inok upon as reflect intj: great credit upon Jacob — that he rcftUv loved 
Kaohel, and son-owed over her loss. Grant its truth, what iheu r Does iove for 
wife or child serve to compensate society for the wrongs the loving man has heaped 
upon if' This U the assumption, not only here, but in our oniinar)" histories. 
When writers desire to produce a Cavourabli imprcsion nboul Charles the Tirst. 
thev paint the last scene with his childieu, aud by making iuui out to be u very 
lonng father, eDdeavonr to coien us into oonelndiiig that he must bate been a good 
khag. Let them be answered by the fact, thst the most savacre beasts tlmt roam 
the forests still love their young, and swly man must be very low in the scnlc of 
oreaUon, if thai wliicb is common to the rudest is to be accounted a virtue iu him. 
We ooDoede tbea that Jacob loved Baehel, but deny that tbt fiot can redeem either 
tbt meanness or the falsity of his speech aud action when others wert concerned. 
And this love naturally concentrated itself upon the two children she had borne 
huBf although at lirst licuiamin received but u small shaie. Joseph was the special 
MVorits^ and upon him aU the fiifther's fondness was lavished. A robe of many 
colours should oe made for this son. and lie should not be exposed to the dangers 
his brethren had daily to share. Jacob eould not part with liim to tend sheep ov 
be Willi the cattle, so tluit his life was free from toil, as it was free from care. But 
one little Une is introduced that falls, shall I ssy pahifolly upon the ear — **He 
" brought unto lii^ fntlicr nn evil report of his brethren,"* which is the "Eastern 
stfle Of saying he was '■ a tale-bearer." and the indicated fact is natural enough, 
when we see how he was petted and fondled aboye all his brethren. 

But Joseph bad drasma, and what was more, placed eonfidoiGe fak tbem as of 
practical value. In this he only shared the common weakness of his age, for dreams 
were treated as revelations. Indeed, it is hai-dly fair to say "were treated. ' for 
that seema to involve that they arc not so treated in our own age, which Is untrue. 
There is acaroely a farm*hoiisa in the land wbiMlii jon wU) not flnd dtfuttl 
believers in dreams, and it is exceedingly dangerous to open Any debate upon the 
matter, seeingthat they immediately aeluge yon with instances from Aoraham 
down to theKed Barn, and in adaition some of their owiL in which "aUcame 
tittt.** TlMlaoMpiilkbowtrer, thayalwajiliifvoi^idlhatist^^ 
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t^t did not come true. Of courte the law of chances shows that where k9 ttMj 
nillioai of poople will stimulate themselves and take heavy suppers, lead^, it 
law, to dmming, some must turn out to be tmt, and without giving real eauae t» 
wonder. The wonder would be if they did not. But in the days of Joseph di-eams 
•ferf Tnore generally relied upon than how, and consequently were relatea with due 
soiemmty, in order that the listeners might aid in disoo?ei-ing the meaniqg. 
Joatph mmmt that himaeif tod Us bnthwn were bmding theivea in a field, that 
his sheaf arose and stood upright while the sheaves of his brethren stood round 
ftbon^ nnd mnde obeisance noto his. This dream he told unto his brethren and 
thej ^ew augry, inquiring *' shalt tiiou indeed reign orcr us— shah thou have 
"dnttmioii over iwP Ana they hated him yet the more for bis dreams and for 
"his words." Again he dreamt, and again he related it unfo his brethren. This 
time it was "that the snn and the moon and eleven stars ninde obeisance to l-iai." 
This lie also related unto his father who rebuked him, and inquired, shall I and 
*'tby mother and tby brethren indeed come to bow down oorsdvea to thee to the 
"esith. And his brethren envied him, but his fatlier treasured up the saying." 
The Koran adds "that his father explained to him that the Lord Arouid choose 
"and teach him the interpretation of dark sayings/' But does it not sound 
eorioua for Jaoob to ask him if his mother sbould bow down to bim, when it is 
recorded that his mother had been dead so many years ? It nay mean Leah, but 
from the tone of the narrative we shoold infer she was never oalled Josefkh's 
aiQtber. 

fue away fiom the paternal dwelling the brothers tended tbeir Hooks, and 

Jacob Yc lv( 1 f 0 send Joseph to see how thev were going on. Were they well or 
HI, or what ? Witli his coot of many colonrs lie went after f hem, from vale to vale, 
ostii at lengtlw he heard where ther were, and they perceived liim as he came toward 
tbem. ** Behold this pet of our fatber the dreamer oometb. And tbey OQna|dred 
i^tnst him to slay him." They the heads of tiio twelve tribes, or eleven tribia of 
Iirael, conspired Rpr^inst him and snid — "Let uh kill him. And let rt*; say 'nme evil 
" beast bath devoured him, and we shall see what will become of his dreams.'^ But 
hi this party there was ^one wbo bad a brotherly thought lilt in bis heart, and he 
was Reuben, the one who had dishonciired his father's concubine, and he said, 
'•let as not shed his blood bnt rather let us cast him into thi-^ pit in the wilderness." 
flis object being to deliver him out of his prison. They consented to this, and 
wbea Josepb reached them be wu soon strippied of bis ooat and east into the pit. 
Thus the work was done, and this band of brothers sat doxm to eat. And now ace 
sweeping acr09?« the desert the trade carnvan. Camels and asse?! nre there cflrryinfir 
spicks and other articles of commerce down into the land of Egypt. Trade was 
bom, and had grown into active life, and bere is the resnlt. " And now that we have 
"so favourable an opportunity, why not sell him to these merchants, so that wi 
"make money and our brotluv be removed out of the way'" From out the pit they 
raise bim, ana soon for a few pieces of silver, he is converted into a iUve anH 
bone ftway. The kid is killed, his ooat dipped in blood and then oaitied to Jsoob. 
"Hia have we fbnnd, know now whether it be thv son's ooat or nof" "Ah, yes, 
••my son's coat. An evil benst linth devoured fim My ?on Joseph is, without 
•* doabt, rent into pieces." And now we hold our peace about the past, for though 
a wvuuger of men he ia still ft father, and the iaflredneaa of bla aorrofr mnst oe 
retpected. Here the avmpalbies of human nature come into full play, and while 
be sits to mourn over tlie one who is r,ot— the one who to him is lout for ever, we 
feel, that out of this baptism of sorrow 'neath the shadow of death, he may efflex|f 
Into a purer atmosphere of life, thought, and feeling, and beoome one of tSe 
tepentant souls. 

fcH'^Tv the captive and leave the father to monrn. Joseph was borne into 
£eypt, away to the city of Memphis, and sold as any other of ttuBLslaves of his age. 
A oetter imee obtabed for him. doubtless, than was obtained for the Ethiopian, 
wbo was equally enslated in Sgypt His master was chief of the executioners, 
head of the prison, nnd a cftpta'.n of the Roval Guard, n rran of mark frt E^t, 
a&d likely to preaexve i&tact ail the customs ol' bis countrymen. Joseph soon won 
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the t^oodwil! of hh luasler and became ti sort of slavc-sieward. Not at all uucoiii 
mou in the hHi>t, even uow, for the slave i*ometimes is the luoRt. powcrhil in tht 
lioiise. But we arc told that the wife of this man had conoetved a mssion for the 
Hebrew, a iKi>vio!i so strong that it oaused her to break throiif,'fi .-ill bonds ol 
feminine delicacy, and exposed hrr in the madness eonsequent upou rejection. J 
shall not enter iuto any disciussion about the probabilities, lor ol eourbc it is absurd 
to suppose that all huniau actions conform to eenerai laws, and what isheterdatad 
njay oe tnie, but midoubtcdly has a nuiuber of marks to ju'-tify stroiif,' suspicion* 
ai^niiisf its accuracy. Bnt I would observe thai tiicse old writers proc( cded iipor 
the idea of the Eastern prince, that \\hcnrver there was evil a woman Lad suiel) 
taken pari in the matter. Poor Eve, had it not been for her, then all had gone 
well ! Was it not through Sarali that Abraham fell, and K -b* kah, was it not r^ht 
who led Jacob into sin':' And Lenh and Rachel, was it not tbcy whn forced hitr 
into the sin ol ocasuality ? So then with Joseph, it can onlj be ai uccoitiuicc will; 
the old rule to bring a wonmu forward as his gi-eat tempter and onemy. Throngli 
her he )iiu>l loi^e bis purify of character, or endanger Ins life. 1 say not, mc are tr 
treat of wrtnian aa lliough bhe were incapable of error or wrong, but I would protest 
agrtiji.st the continued neaping of >vrong upou her shoulders. Lci man oc ju£i 
eiMugh to say that of twenty emnrs he has committed hia ten, and at once we h«n 
an erjualify wMiich will h ad to j^rcat residts. But while, on the one hand, we dccrj 
her as a j:rcat source of sin, and on the other declare her mental inferiority, not 
only arc wc doiug her a wrong, but injuring our children aJso, for not until wc 
render fnll justice to woman, can we Lope to nave her oxeroiaing her due inflncaoe 
in developini,' a better ^cnemtion. 

l^ut innocent, and untried by any court, Joseph was east into the prison 
Curiously enough, too, in Uie same house, for his master was the prison-ruler, and, 
aa we find, eventually gives Joseph charge of other pnsonen. At lint, howerer, 
as the story is told, there seems to ))C another keeper of the prison, perhnp" n sort 
of deputy, and Joseph had soon won his good graces. Ihe coamieutator» tell us 
that Uiis man boliered Joseph to be innocent, and conscr(ucutly placed far more 
trust in him than he woidd otherwise have done. Hence, as is related in Genesis, 
"the keeper of the prison committed to Joseph's hand all the pri-^oners that were 
in the prison, and whatsoever they did there he was the doer of it." f>horilY after 
the king's chief botler and dilef baker were east into prison, for what cause wc are 
not tola, but in the Koran, or at least in the notes, wc arc infoimed it was for 
endcavonrinj; to administer poison to the Vinr How they 1. arnt this we nre not 
informed. But the curious fact which follows in Genesis is worthy of attention. 
"And the captain of the guard charged Joscnh with them and he served them, 
and they continued a season in ward.'* How came his master to be 'thus 
friendly unto his prisoned slave? There i«? no hint pivcn in Genesis, but in 
the twelfth chapter of the Koran mc are told that the roaster did not believe in 
his guilt. It is there set forth that finding Joseph's robe was torn behind he 
concluded that he was not guilty and charged his wile with tiie siu. Still, how- 
ever, Joseph is confined, which has given the commentators a deal of frotihh? fo 
harmonise that fact with the preceding. And they arc (j^uite as ingenious as nuv of 
onr own gentlemen of the same tribe, out hardly worth our giuTe attention, llieii 
follows the dreams — the butler dreams that he pressed the juice out of grapes into 
Pharoah's hand and gave it to his king-lv master as before, and Jo«ienh soon inter- 
preted the dream to mean that he would be restored to his place. Then the baker 
aad bis dream to relate. He had dreamt of three white baskets being on his head, 
the uppermost full of baked meats for the king which the birds did eat out of the 
basket. And Joseph as readily interpreted his dream, but in a f>ndder tone. " In 
*' three days the king will lift up thy head from thee, will bang thee upon a tree and 
<'th« birds shiO eat thy ilesb from off thee." So it befd them both. 

fSif ie eowHmiei,) 
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WHAT TO DO iOR A ClIUECH WITHOUT EELIGION? 
There is no sight sadder tliau that of a man sunk into decrepitude, and 
idiotcy, who oucc wai> known as tlie ijlronirest in niusck', and the clearest in 
Luteiiect amoug a large circle ot friends, i here he sits with folded hands and 
amken eye, i£ke incapable of independent action, or of comprehending the 
■OROW of those who surround him. Mien who had known Southey in his 
prime, confessed that it wrung their hearts when they saw him in his latter 
days. Full well it might, for what calamity could have befallen him v, InCh 
would have reduced him lower, than he was reducer! hy t he loss of all lusriue 
powers of conversation and comporiitiou. Literary ixiblury uilbrds us many 
similar examples, to wMch, however, we need not now more partieulaily refer; 
it is enough for onr purpose that we suggest the fact, in order to brmg onr 
readers into a proper frame of mind for considering the state of affairs in the 
pariah church of St. George's in the East, which in many partieulars is but a 
type of uuiiu^iuus others scattered over the land. They may not present such 
scenes ui riot, but so far as the feelings of the parisliiouers aie concerned, 
there is no less of dissatisfaction and bitterness. Taken on the whole they 
compel us to think of what the Church once was, how strong and defiant, 
compai-ed \nth wliat slie now is, so weak and uncertiiin. Time was when with 
erect head, and authoritative nod she issued her commands, which were laws 
unto all who heard ; but now, with bated l)reath, she sues for help, and is only 
too couiciit to be allowed to nourish the ho^c that her dual hour may be still 
finrther postponed. We may not desire her to Uyc much longer ; and jret 
deshre her to die decently. It is as when we hear that an able political chief 
of the opposite party is dead ; we are sorry for his loss, and can mourn it as 
men of human ti ndernes'--, irhieh lies deeper than our politics. We never loved 
the ehurch ; anti yet, when we remember what she has been, and see the g-rey 
hairs upon iier forehead, we cannot but feel unfeignediy sorry that in her old 
age she should be so miserably disgraced, and set at nought by her bread- 
eating children. 

It appears that the rector of St. George's is one of that increasing rlnss 
of priests which has lost all faith in our pure Anglican system. lie has no eon- 
lidencc in simple services, sermonisiuf^ or plain dresses ; and yet, poor man, 
havmg the " cure of souls." how shall he succeed in pcrlormiug his task? 
To be a rector and orenoer of so many souls, to have full charge, and, more- 
orer, to be responsible for them, is no trifling matter for a serious-minded 
man ; especially when they cannot be indnoed to attend the church wherein be 
YoL. n. N 
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labours Cor ibeir aolraiioii. The first great question obvious^ ie, how to get 

tlif.'m tlion\ I f on npora wcreswng; ; if a oomody were performed, or even if a 
Ircture upon hy'lr«>^'' n wf*ro doll vcrod, they wnnl'l rmwd all \U avenues; 
but these nr ' forbuklen, and cijuscqucutly, at liis wit'a end to solve this 
probluiu — our poor mctor must devise some other and peiioctly legal scheme, 
or foil altogether in ooQecting together the souls of which he ''has the cure !*' 
Oonseioiis of nil thifl, the said rector, having the fear of God before bia 
eyes, resolved, iflie mnld !io( convert the ehnreh^nto either aii ojieni house or 
a theatre, at least Ui hiiiiu' ^i*^ near to tliem both as the law Avould peraut. 
Doubtless, too, he wao in bouic measure instigated to this by what he had 
learned at Oxford u city wherein one party is actively engaged in preaching 
up the *' divine religion of Atbebm/* and another is equally earnest in 
incnlcatiug a (aith in robes, ceremonies, and chants. The latter party bad 
caught the ear and won the heart of our rector, who inmicdiately set to uoric 
to brinir about his ^^cnl succe?!S. The stalls were tilled with choristers ; the 
church was ulegantly prepared for the i>crl"oruiance, and it must be confessed 
iliat the chief pcrforaers paid the greatest of attention to their dress. We 
have been informed thatBlacveady, in this matter^ was one of the most parti- 
cidar men who have trodden the stage, for he would have every colour, and 
fold of his robes in strict accordant? with the pattern. His mantle has fallen 
upon the rector nf St. Geort^e*-; fur he wn«< TTio=»t preei'^e in atteuding to the 
dt (aik, and it was only when all was in order that he ventured forward — to 
save souls ! 

But mark the result, the new roles and diaunting and operatic splendours 
had then due effect, for gradually the Ghurdi bi^n to fill, and all went 
merry as a marriage l>ell. The good rector was in an ccstacy of de%ht 
and never doubted t if his future reward. At length hi- IkmI Lrtniied the ear, 
or I he eye, of his imrish, and could worV his new machinery for the 
saving of souls with good effect. His labour in recovering the details 
of dressing from out the past was now in a fair way to be rewarded, and why 
wonder that he rejoiced and was glad? But who ean foresee the brewing 
atmrm ; or be sure that his enemy is not busy sowing tares ? An envious 
worm is sure to find its wny into (he choif-e penr whose jifrowth, upon the 
wall, we havr watrhid with bo nuieli jilci'^uii', :is onr rector discovered to his 
cost. For the people who would not ^ireviounly attend church at all now 
attended to protest against having their souls saved in that dothes-limrBe 
fashion. Week after week they have protested ; and at length, having broken 
in open war there seems to be a goodly promise that the Laudian scenes will 
be re-euaeted. Our readers have bee^n duly informed by the daily news- 
papers of the uuujber of catcalls which are introduced to assist in (he 
performance of the service ; anil, judging from the reports, the soui-saviug 
scenes which, Sunday after Sunday, arc rcpieaentcd m the ehmoh, are as 
edifying to the man who desires an insif^t into how we "do religion" in 
England, as they arc disgusting to all who comprehend the value of pure 
religious emotion*?. On one pide stands the rector dressed with the greatest 
care, fully j)repared by the aid of his suqiliccd choir to perform the service; 
and admirably trained in all degrceb of bowing before the altar ; on the other 
stands an enraged mob howling, cat-calling, stamping and vociferatbg against 
^ being saved from eternal torment by such methods. 8noh is thie aoene, 
and he who has known the kind of man of whom we spake above ; the great- 
limbed, fine-mlndfd man 'sunk into idiotcy ; may ask himself if '?uch a ruin 
docs not type out the Church scene beforo him ? This great Church ; this 
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aU-engroming, aU-commanding Churclr, sunk on the one hand into dothea- 

machinery and inioning; sunk on tbe oUier into cat-calls and stampings, 
ending in liowls which would ;i]nrm even thf mrjj'^e of au Irishman. And all 
this without anv onr posscssiiii,^ pnwor or authority to suspend the former or 
to prevent the latter, 'llicn> is ilic priest demanding thai tho wainieua shall 
preserve the peace ; then the same unfortunate wardens are oommanded W 
ihe Bbkop to ^^refent aU brawKng in the oknnh." Bnt k««r shall they do k 
while upon one side, there' is the reaolTe to save souls by means of dress and 
machinery ; on the other there is an equal resolution not to saved by any 
mch methods ? It is oidy lately that we have learned fairly to appreciate the 
sacrifices men must make who take otlice, but who can ^tiniate at their true 
worth tlie trials of a St. George's churchwarden f 

Bat, standing, as we stand, witkont the pale ; not being el tke estakHsked 
Church, and not whit aony for our exclusion ; we eanestly inquhre how long 
tkis mockeiy of religion and national disgrace is to contimie ? Aa Bnglish- * 
men we have a right to call upon our conntn^npn to take such steps as will 
enable a disgusted parish to eject a disgusting priest. As matters now stand 
the Bishop admits in his letter that he can do nothing; the churchwardens 
ean do nothing ; the people can do noiking, but nse d^t-o&lls \ heneetkefeelor 
is the only man of power, for, in virtue of the antkority legally invested in 
kinia ke can defy the whole parish and do precisely as he pleases. Are we in 
such a position that wc can afford topermit a state of things Uke this to eoniinne? 
Are we so strong in virtue and nobleness tliat, without ilanger, we can tokrate.as 
amusements, scenes of strife and confusion, which remind us more of the bear 
baitings of tke past, tkan of tke early Gkristian woisUp f And, in justtee to 
religion, out of respect for tke pore and noble reUgfona aentiment, we feel 
called npon earnestly to enter our protest against the aasnmption that they fire 
religious men who take part in this quarrelTing. The rector is not religious j 
the Sunday afternoon lecturer is not religious ; neither is the excited con- 
gregation composed of religioua elements. They are all qittin^ \n darkness 
as to what religion really is, in its nature ; and we ean Qn\v add tke kopethat 
tkev may speedily become enb'ghtened as to tkelr actual condition. Were Paul 
back again among us, we cer&inly shoidd never hear of hin^ trying to sure 
men's souls by the aifl nf capes, belts, robc«, rlmuntsj and incense j neither 
-should wo ever find him cat-colling or stamping in a church against such 
mummery. But alas I through our church formulas and word-mongcrinjj we 
liave pretty weU blotted out all sense of what religion is, in its nature, and 
aspfoations. The people kave been so diligently trained in catecblsms and 
responses, that, Uke tke people of Tibet, tkey kave come to believe in notklng 
but forms and ceremonies, for where these are not, they declare there is no 
rclii^ioii. Will nothing save an earthquake rouse them? The Puseylsms and 
other strange phenomena seem gi'cat enough and marvellous enonrrh to arouse 
even the seven sleepers, but the Churchmen sleep the soumlcst, for they seem 
to mnain nneonseious of all that is palpable to everybody else. There js i| 
(ital truth in that old fable of the wolf. The dcrgy have cried danger so long 
that, men, in gro\viu_u; familiar with, have eeasod to be infliicnc d by llic cry. 
And now that there is a danger of all tli<' reinaiuini^ i,'00(l bein^ utterly 
destroyed, by show and formalities, the p<'ople will do no more tlian use cat- 
tails and create a disturbance. And while we deplore this fact, we bid the 
nieate ailc themselves wketker a more narked proof of tkeir Ineffleiency pouM 
be desired by their greatest enemy, than is alTorded every Sitndi^ afternoon in 
tke pviih cJ^UNk of dt. GoQrge in tke£«atf W, ?. 

N8 
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STONES. 

In Nature there is nothing common ; if anything a])pcar so to any man the 
fault is in liim, uot in Natui'e. The minutest atoms, the most ordinary 
objects, which lie in our daily path— dike with the nuffhtiestand the grandest 
of thewoiki of oieation— tell oi power, m^esty and might, infinite, illimi- 
table, incomprehensible ; and we find the handiwork of God, no less in the 
stones benenth our feet, than in Ihr orbs which float in space. Every stone 
of all those myriads which lie upon the seashore, and which we idly loss iu\o 
the slumbering sea, has a history of its own, whicli, could we but read it out, 
would furnish matonals for proromideii speiBulation, and teach as truths on* 
dnamt of now, and each particular pebble would pieadi a sennon unnqualled 
hy any words ever spoken by man. But this cannot be ; yre may not read 
out the individual biston.-, but the general truths taught by stones we may 
iearn by the aid of science We find in geoloory the key to the history of 
stones in general ; by its means we come to know how, through the operation 
of iha silent, simple and yet mighty law of God, thay have come into existcnoflb 
and what piui they have played in tho giand economy of Creation. In doing 
this we find, that it is alone the ignorance of man which leads him to the con* 
clucion that nught in the God -created Universe around us is insignificant or 
common ; and that indeed it was a profound truth which our mightiest poet 

Eve utterance to, when he said, that there are sermons even in stones. We 
ve thought it wefl to diaw the atten^on of our xcadera in tins and some 
succeeding articles to some of the teachings which stonaa have for ns. In 
this artide we shall look at their origin. 

Stones arc the oldest of nil things. If we inqniro into their 
nntit|uiiy we are carried back, through cycles of indoscnbaijle tlunidOn, 
beyond the very commencement of ojgauic creation, and down tiiruugh 
the various strata and erusta of the earth, till we arrive at the primi- 
tive rock, the solid granite, which underlies all, and is the foundation of all — 
that upon which all things rest. The antiquity of stones ! a past eternity is 
involved in the idea. They in their parent gr;uii(«> were the earliest formed 
of tilings; — ami then when we look to the coa! (urniatioii, which is amongst 
the latest, and leam that no less than niiji^ millions of years have rolled away 
since that formation was completed* we m ly gain some idea of how hopelesa 
a tad^ it would be to attempt to obtain an adequate conception of the anti- 
quity of stones. Then, if we ask the history of stones in connexion with 
man, and tlie uses to which he has put them, we are carried to the temples 
of Old ISmevLli ;iiitl Babylon, to the tombs ajid pyramids of Egypt, where 
the stones liuvc become the dep03iioric:j and preservers of tlie life and history 
of a people, through which that great people, though dead y et speak to as we 
are led into the remotest pastof man*s existence, long prior to the commenoe- 
ment of recorded histoiy, and have to bewilder ourselves in futile specu- 
lations as to the origin and meaning of monuments set up by nations, all 
traces of whose existence, save those stone monuments, are lost ; wc stand 
wondering or thoughtful m the presence of round towers in Ireland and 
Stonehenges in England and elsewhere, the origin of wbidi no one really 
knows ; and coming down to the time when man became an art>worker, we 
find citizen life, foudailism, and religion become concrete in the stone architee- 
turc of cities, towers, cflstles, temples and cathedrals, — we find stone become 
phiatio under the liaiul ut' II Hi puUer, — nnd in the work of the sculptor we see 
«<tbe oonacious iioue to beauty gfovr." do I'ar and much further a lull con< 
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sideratioD of the subject ofstoites wouUl carry us, — not aloue into the Woniiers 
of Creation, but into the life of the Ftat and the indnstiy and thought 

the Present. 

Stone lins nt the foundation of all things: for in the primeval granite 
we find olikc the great parent of every kind of stone, and also the fundamen- 
tal basis upon ^\ hick all thinfrs rest. Nor tliat alone; for iho other strata, 
the fertile arable land, the i.audy or clayey subsoil, are only motiiiicaLious of 
the original granite rack. The granite w the lowest of the yarions strats 
which goto form the crust or external covering of our globe ; what is beneath 
we ^now not, although the volcano belching forth its lava-fires, the carth- 

3uake upheaving the solid earth, the constant increase of heat at increased 
epths, and other phenomena, all lead to the conclusion that a fiery chaos exists 
ther^ which by those who hold to the theory, that the entire earth was ori- 
ginally in a state of fusion, is looked uponas the nnoooled veadnom left after tha 
eooling down of the external erust. As, with the lapse of countless ages, the 
exterior of the earth became sufficiently coolrd, the water, hitherto heM in a 
state of vapour by the heat, became condensed upon the surface, and one mighty 
ocean encircled the earth. Then an et(,'rnity passed by, throus^hout which the 
troubled waters of this diluvial world, continuously impinging upon the rocky 
Croat of the earth, dqxMited, in the foim of Mdiment, the particles which, by 
this means, were washed off. Meanwhile, the resdesa fiiea of the mid-earth 
ever and anon upheaved the firm-set rorlc?, epusin^!: the water to reef^dc at 
some places, to become deeper at others, and to overflow parts not previously 
submerged; while, in the depths of that mighty deluge, the lava-fires of the 
interior would continually burst forth, and spread over the rocky bottom, 
fonning new strata, and new kinda of roA ; and on the dry land the same 
agency dtered the form and character of the sedimentary deposita* 

Fire and water rnnst therefore be looked upon ns the two primar}' eaiisr^fivc 
agents in the production of stone. The several kinds of stone which owe 
their origin to the agency of fire form three great classes ; those which have b^n 
melted by the internal heat of the earth, and became solidified under the enor- 
mous piessuie of the earth's ernst, and to which the name of fmbterrcmem is 
tiierefove giren ; those which having been melted> have been forced in their 
molten state through fissures in the bed of the ocean, and have become solid 
under the pressure ot the superincumbent waters, and which are consequently 
called aubmarbie ; and those which, cast up in the shape of lava out of the 
mouth of volcanoes, have cooled in the atmosphere, on the sozftoe of the 
earth, and whose character is aceordmgly wbaerial. Granite is the chief of 
the plutontc rocks, as those of a fiery origin are called. It not only forms 
the nethermost of the known strata of the earth's crust, as already mentioned, 
but of it the highest or rcntrrtl mountain peak?; also consist. The eternal 
snows which cap the higliest peaks of the Andes and the Himalayas, r^t upon 
the primeval granite, which by the expansive force of the earth'a internal fires, 
haa Dean forced to the altitode of &om fifteen to twenty-fiYc thousand feet above 
the lefdof the sea,— there to form the loftiest pimudes of our globe, and to 
become the source of the most overwhelming sense of grandeur, majesty, 
power and sublimity which man knows. Nature shews in the central granite 
mountains the miglitiest of her works, and God's nugesLy iss there most visibly 
seen. And as the foundation on which all the olhttr strMa teati GiamtefiMms 
the mighty pavement of His Temple of Natnn, in which man finds alike lus 
home and best place of worship. 

Granite is a crystaltine substance^ compounded of thiee vmett^vamf 
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nuart?:, and feldspar. These, nulltd and fiwed together, by the raging ftl^ 
ol i\m inner earth, afterwimlt eooled down into n compAct DM beneath the 
mi<rlitY pressure of twenty tbousanii feet of superincumbent rock and earth. 
Syenite and greenstone belong to the same n^rtnnlinn as the -mnitr-, niul differ 
fh)m it only in tin's—that in syenite, which fUrivc^ i.aitir li oin Syi-iic in 
tlppi r Eg>-pt where it abonnds, the mica is replaced hy uuuiiicr miuftral sub- 
<imc(' caUed hornblende,-^anil in the greenstone, 80 called ftt>m ito colour, 
tlie uiica and quarti are bolb absent, hornblende laWng their place, lljpw- 
Bthene and diaUage-rock, and the atone called scrpcntme, all belong to the 
Igneous or plu^c formation, and arc formed by the ailraixtnre of other 
mineral substances rnih the gi-nnitc basis. The whole of these rocks— con- 
sisting as they do of masses orip^nally in a state of fusion, and which have 
cooh d without access of air, under the weight of the overlying earth, nijj 
kuown by geologists as the primary formation. Porphyry and basalt, m aU 
their VarUlfes, IbrmthAt class of plnlonie roel 1 which the name of sub- 
marine has been given,— having been formed by tlie eooling down of the 
oripnal fused mns';cs beneath the sen. These are also erystalliiiL' in their mm- 
posilion, and oeeuv in tabular ma<«<>'^ risiuLi: one abuve the other in tlie form of 
bt«iii8. This is tlie reason that m many geological works they will be JbAnd 
under the designation of ttAp-rodtt ; tMs name is derived from the Swedish 
term trt^fipd, which tteans a tta^. 

iTie subacHAl rocks nhj those which are of voleante formation. Cast up 
ftt)m the bowels of ihr ( mth, in the form of Inva, the molten fluid passes, in 
parts, into dilTeretit states— dependent upon the process of cooling. By a 
rapid corfing, close to the earth, olisidian or volcimic glass is formed. The 
stone toUed tuff ot tiilh fs the result of the adttiiiLtine of water with the hva, 
eidier in the shape of rain, or mclt^ snow, or of the water which is almost 
always thrown up by the volcano at the time of its eruption. Pumiee stone 
is volcanic froth, arising from thf presence of gas, and its ranid extrication in 
the proee^fs of cooling. Of the c^iuse of volcanoes not much can be said, as 
little or nothing: is known. That they arise from the action of subterranean 
Arcs* there cau%6 but little doubt ; but W or why thnse fires are roused fnto 
action At uncertain inteihrals, is a question to which science has, as yet, found 
no answer, llic i^hoh of the igneous rocks — the subterranean, submarine 
and subaerial — haV(^ so much in common in their composition, that llicre is 
every reason to suppose the active volcanoes^ — tlu- Etnns and Vcsnviti?* — 
of the present time are, while ejecting lava from the craters at their summits, 
producing granite in the itterhal abysses of the earth, and from fissures fntho 
ocean beds contiguous to thehr bases are elaborating trap-rock on the floor of 
the mighty dee)^. 

AT( tamorphic rocks — which iiieludc the gneiss, mica-schi<t, quartz-rock, 
and honiblende-aehist — are tho?f which having been first formed as aqueous 
deposits, have been changed in character subsequently by the action of fire. 
They me iu fact the fbrst-formed Hraia ; and owe their esutence to t)ke aclSdti 
of water, m disintegrating the earlier igneous rocks, upon which ihfsv repose, 
and from whic!i they dillcr ttainly iu this, that they present evidences of 
stratification. Like the I-neous rocks, howcvrr, their formation doubtless 
preceded the rommcneemenl of vegetable or animal lift; upon the earth, as is 
reasonably toneluded from the absence of any fossil remains in these rocks. 

The remaining strata of which the earth's crust is composed, are of aedi- 
mentaiy formatiou — excepting oidv coal and slate — otiA, including ihc9d, ate 
Imown as the fossilifdous hxka, Ttay include the UmestoAes, tbe sandstones, 
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tiie maris, shales and diQrs, together with the various superficial accQmulations 

on the earth's surface^ not of volcauic or organic origin. The term *' rossUt- 
ferniis,'* is, of roiir^r, «»ivni lo Ihrni from the fact that most of them 
contain fo.-^sil organic rrinains ; Ihis also is the reason of ihv nnirir, pf!hrr>:-nic 
rocks, sometimes pcchinlieall^ alUxed to them, but wliicli luciuisouly ihusMinc 
thing. There is otte thought suggested by these sedimeutaiy formations, aris- 
ing out of the present existence of the same causes, and stmilar processes, as 
those by which they were formed* It is tliis.that flic "eternal bills,' —tfaeAndes 
and the Alps, which lower so ninjcstically as the miglity mountains of our 
time — mm\ ( vnitnally pass away, as did the mountains of an earlier time ; 
for the atinot-plicre, tin rains, tlir rivers and the seas, of tin's present world are 
even now cxeiling the same povvcis as tliosc of the diluv ial world j and though 
we can Amu fio conception of the vast period necessary for the completion of 
the work, yet it will be accomidished and a new creation take the place of the 
one which now is. These sedimentary formations, then, are stilf ginng on« 
and indeed Imvt^ ever been since water obtained the niaslery over over nrc as 
the aetive ni^* nl t»f chanurs in the earth's burlaee. Debris of hill- ami monntains, 
sand and iiiariaad clay i'roui river-banks and sca-sliorcs, arc si ill b» ing t iu i ied 
from one place to another by the ever-restless waters, and changing their form 
and diameter in so doing. It is by this agen<7, that the pebbles and shingle, 
and most common stones are formed; the pieces of rock which arc washeil 
away bemg rounded in tin rolling process to which they iue tlms ul j ( ti d. 
The universality ol" the oceurreneo of pebbles and common stouca may be 
taken as one proof of the uuivcrsality of the ageucyi active everywhere at some 
time or other, by which they are produced. 

There are, however, other stones, not produced in the wi^ above referred 
to,'and wlucb, in feet, may be termed Space-bora. These are the meteors 
\vbicli f very now and then fall from aerial r(\i,aoiis on to f he surface of the 
earth, and which were varit)usly clesignatod iu ancient times, by the appelhi- 
tious, " Sun-stones " and *' Thunderbolts." They, for the most part, consist 
of amorphous mineral masses, bearing evidences of having undergone a bl^ie 
of fbsion. The hvpotheses, on whicn the appearance of these aerolites has 
been attempted to be accounted for, are numerous, and some absurd ; and the 
best is but mere conjecture. Some ha^■c supposed them to have fallen from 
the suu ; others, that they arc produced by the condensation of the nebulous 
matter which forms the zodaical light ; others again, that they are the aggrega- 
tion of p^cles of matter floating about in the eoxth's uimospherc ; — some, 
that they are thrown out from volcanoes in the moon ; — and others, that th^ 
ai<e (Reeled from volcanoes on the earth to enmnous distances, rendering it 
impossible to know the place whence they are thrown. To all those hypotheses 
there arc grave and insuperable objections — and the only explanation worthy 
of acceptance is that which as^sigus a planet.irv origin lo Ursc bodies. The 
well-provcu I'iicts concerning the asteroids whicli icvolvc iu the orbit of the 
phmcl whicli should be. but is not, between Mars and Jupltor, and which is 
supposed to have been burst into pieces by some internal convulsion^ (some of 
which pieces the 'It) or 50 asteroids which have been discovered are supposed 
to be.) render it extremely proliabb; that otlier smaller pieces are wandering in 
space, and are every now and then dnivvn Hifhiu (be infltienie of the gravita- 
tion of one or other of the planets, the earih of course among the rest. In 
these meteoric stones, then, we probably have the ruins of an exploded world 
rent into milKons of atoms fong ages since. 

Almost an sionea, except tiwse bat, may be looked upon as the result of 
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rrystaliisation ; preciouB stones diflcr from common slones, only in the fact, 
that their crystauisfttioii has takeu place under peculiar domical ooiidiiums» 
aided probably hf eledricitj, and in the fact alao, that some coloring matter 
ia always present in tim. By the term crystallisation, is understood the 
process by which a mineral substance in a fluid condition, (citlir^r throup^h the 
action of ftre as in tlic case of the plutonic rocks, or by soluUon m water as 
in the case of the sedimentary formations,) becomes solid. This phenomenon 
ia alwaya '* aooompanied by the acquisition of a determinate form bounded by 
flat auifiicea." Cry atala do not grow but are built up. In the first instance 
8 little cube is formed, and on its surfaces oilier little cubes arc slowly de* 
posited, and new forms nrc Jevf Inprd The (jiftcrencc between crystallisation 
and the nggregation of an anioi-phous mas? this, that the latter is n rm-rr^ 
accretion of particles, while the former proceeds upon determinate geometncai 
kwa, and ia, in tba words of the Italian philosopher Gulielmini, " a peeiiliar 
''and most admirable work of Nature'a Geometiy/* Tbe same ctemantaiy 
anbatanoea always crystallise in the same form, or set of forma—^nd some 
cr\'stals combine into no le^^ ihm 700 difl'ercnt forms, nnne of which 
arc ever presented in nuy otiicr substance. The laws governing the formation 
of crystals are as perfect and as uniform in their action as those wliich govern 
the motiona of the starry spheres : so certain are thev that the soietttifie 
mineralogist has only to aaoertain by splitting what the rorma of the crystala 
are, of which any mmend is composed, in order to b(; able to say fttonce what 
the TTiinf^i-nl is. Tlici*e is very little doubt that rn, stallisation is caused by the 
action of f icrtricily ; but, whatever the cause, it presents the point at which in- 
organic iorms approach towards organic ; and the formation of crystals is the 
eanieat intimatiot of growth in inorganic nature, — ^the point in act at wliieli 
life and oiKamsm begin, JA8. li. GOODING. 



DR. GUMMING ON THB BIBLE AND ITS TRANSLATION. 

OuE readers are probably aware of tlie fact, that, in a pecnliar way, Dr. 
Gumming discards the ideas long so prevalent in the Churches, to the effect, 
that the majorihr of manldnd will oe doomed to ereilaating punidime&t. 
That hymn so often sung in the Chapels, in which it is set fmih tW the way 
to heaven is narrow and only dotted with *' here and there a traveller," while 
the road to hell is broad ant! travelled by thousands, does and docs nof r^ pre- 
sent his views. lie is quite content to say that the travellers are verv nmch 
thicker upon one road than u^u the other, sLill ii is a belief of his that the 
majority will be saved, and it is thus that he explains away the seeming con- 
tradiction i* — " They are those of cveiy kindred, and nation, and people, and 
*• tongue who have accepted the promises and offen of the everlasting Gospel, 
** and who have believed God's t( stIniony concerning his son — * who have 
«♦ • washed their robes, aod made thciu white in the blood of t he Lamb * — 
who are * chosen in Christ before the foundation of the world, unto salva- 
** <tion, throngh sanetification of the Spirit andbdief of the trath'— who 
"are, in short, the bride, the Lamb's wife. I believe that tiie redeemed 
" company who gather to^rother to celebrate this high festival wiU be a great 
** majority of every geucration of the human family. Tt is tnic that, in cvciy 
" age, there are more that despise or neglect thf fiosj)el tlian there arc that 
** accept it. But it is a fact all admit, that hall th« human race, and, of 
*• coarse, of each generation, dies in infancy ; and if all infante dying in 

• Apo«tl7ptt« ek«toli«s, vol. U, p. 140. 
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"infancy are saved altof^cther irrcspcctivr of (lie will of the parents or the 
rites of the Church, as 1 believe them to be, then there will he a majority of 
** maiilaiid saved. This majority will constitute that ' great muiuLude which 
* no man can number,' wbo sit down with Abraham, and Itaao, and Jacob, 
" in the kingdom of (Jod ; who join in the marriage-supjjcr of the Lamb.** 
This marriage-supper of the " Lamb and the Church " is one of Dr. Cumming's 
favourite topics, and wc recognise it as hi2:li]y creditable to him, that he 
perceives so clearly the themes he is best liued for handling. This, as he 
blandly says, is a very delightful theme, and we doubt not that it suits his 
congregation admirably. Bat it is mnte possible that some of oar readers 
arc not sufficiently up in Apocalyptic language to understand that ** Christ is 
•* the Lamb," and that " the Church is his bride thcb: *' ruarriagc-supper '* is 
to br celcbrntcd immediately after our earth has hvcn l iirnt up, and the New 
Jerusttlcni has 1)p 'ii let dovvu j and it is as " witnesses of the scene," like 
on-lookcra lu the galleries of ball-roows, that the many iure to be admitted. 
But of eoorse, altaongh they did not belong to the Chorch upon earth, they 
are safe ; for having been adniitted to witness, and join as gaesta, the supper, 
aa Dr. Gumming tcprl]r=, they arc perfectly secure. 

We confess however that it would have been more satisfactory if he had 
made up the " great majority " in some other way. If he can only arrive at 
the conclusion that " a majority of mankind will be saved '* by reckoning in that 
majority those of the human race who die in infancy, we cannot perodve that 
many adults arc provided for. What, under such circumstances, will become 
of '* the believer's hope to meet his friend in heavr n What of the joyful 
recognitions and memories of the past ? Infants are not siipj)Osed to have 
Ions: memories. But apart from the saddening touc of this teaching — apart 
from this charitable speech at the expense of Divine Justice — ^we have to 
inquire whether it is not flat blasphemy to teach a doctrine so palpably 
huqnitoas. Shall they who have never been tried in the fires of life, temp*, 
tation, and agony, enjoy a reward equal to that which is be<^+nwcd upon those 
who were rtenrly consumed by the fervid heat of their trials ? Here amon(?st men 
it is urtred a great iniquity that the young and untried man is placed above 
the heatl oi, or even upon an equality wi^, those who have suffered. But 
why complain if it is the HeaTCnly rule P The paloable iigustioe makes men 
eomplain, and it is that same sense of injustice wnicn compds us to repudiate 
this teaching. It was terribly unjust whou Calvinism cried out ih\t '* hell was 
paved with infant?," tuu! our common sense was insulted by tlic declaration 
that a just God had so ordered it. Wc however caunot sec, that, in aban- 
doiuiig the painful side of it. Dr. Gumming has improved his position, for he 
•till leaves the bad, the mgnst principle in action, when he lays it down that 
they who have not been tried at all shall he esteemed and rewarded even as the 
lugnest and best. 

As our readers will remember, for many years pn^t there has been a 
considemblc agitation got up and promoted by very earnest men in favour of 
our having a new translation of the Bible. Tliev have not asked that the old 
shall be blotted out, but simply, that it shaU be so far revised, that the 
admitted errors may be expunged, and better translations of the passages 
supplied. Now, taking the position of men who assume that the Bible the 
prtnal word of God, it must appear to be of the utmost importajice that it 
should be literally rendered into the vernacular; for, wherever any other 
than a correct traiislation is given, not only are the people defrauded of ** the 
wofd of Qod,*' but they are actually supplied with toe words of men as if they 
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were diviu<\ Ti> e8caj)e from the kuDWU errors, then, the authors of the 
revision agitation could plead the ^eme of duty, and from any one who 
acknowledges the existence of the errors it wouh! seem to l>c impossible 
that opposition should come. IWt to Dr. CuDiming nothing is impossible, 
lie is ouc of the mcu who Rourish upon contnidiet^M, and who deught in 
what is incongruous, faeoce he slands as one of the moet uneompromiaing 
opponents of the i)rop08e(! new translation. "But," it may be said, "per- 
haps he docs not acknowledge that there arc any errors in oiirs.'* Tins e.nniot 
W fortlt, because, he ackrimvlcdgcs the existence of many false trauslalioiis ; 
but, w lien .specially discuasiiig the subject, he spoke of tlicm jw of uo grciit 
im|K)rUiuec. If however we turu to his own works we find the evideuce in 
ahondanoe Which condemns him. We appeal to aU who have gone through 
his sermons and writings io say if they ever read any discoui'ses in whicli there 
were a greater number of new translations ? Look through his works, and 
these are the only conclusions at which we can arrive j cither (liat all his 
prophetic theories are false, or lliat his stutcinent about the errors being 
uniiuj>ortuul is fulsc. His entire propht^tie system rests upon his own Uans- 
hition of the sentences he employs as texts, for the authorised veraon, in 
numerous poiuts, is dkectty onposed to the views he promukaies. EiUier 
then the Bible translation is false, or his translation was a fraud, and there is 
no other rensonnblc eoncliision. But when publicly ?)d!ii!tH?)ir llmf there are 
errors why Joi-s he oppose revision ? Below, in liis o>Yn wunlb, is his reason, 
and it should be very carefulW tligested by every man who esteems himself 
either a friend of truth or the enemv of all hypocrites. We would femark 
however that we avoid quoting thelett^ he wrote to the Thfies, because that 
may have been written hastily, and men shoidd not be tied down to what may 
have been regretterl by themselves when it was too late to mn\<\ the matter. 
We shall take Ids words from the printed, and revised i"e^M>rt of his lecture 
upon a " New Translation of the Bil)lc," delivered before the Young Men's 
*' Christian Assodation,*' in the year 1857. In that Italure he said, — Let us 
" notice the social diflloulties in the way of new trandations ; if the Church of 
" England is to translate, mark what follows : — she has at this moment no 
" corporate body through wliieh, as a grand institution, to cxpn ss her mind. 
** The Convocation will not he ace* pfetl by tlie best men wiLhiu her pale in its 
*' present coustitutiou, and on its present basis, as a legitimate exponent of the 
** mind of the Obnroh of ICagUaa. But if this difficulty were overcome, and 
*' Convocation called upon to give a new translation or a revision of the old, 
" is it not obvious that the m^^ority would carry the day ? Ajid if the 
"majority happened to have a taint that originated in Oxford or in (urmnuy, 
"one or other of which has spread too far, tliere would be a strong luuioritv 
" protesting against niueh that they would not put forth, as an aecuralc iuid 
** faithful transhition. But suppose this difficulty got over, and a translation 
"issued by the Church of Eogkuid, the words 'biihop,' 'presbytery,' 
" * Church,* would then be retained, and our Congrcgationalisi brethren, 
perfecHy satisfied with the version we have, would Instanlly protest against 
" retaining iliese wonls, when (lu-re was an opportunity of expunging theuj ; 
" while our Baptist brethren would probably object to ret^iining th<- word 
*•* baptise,' in the roomof the word which they conscientiously prefer, 'iuuwefsci' 
** and thus a new translation wonld provoke a quarrel that does wot exist in the 
" present happy state under our own noble version. Then if a Koyal Commission 
"were issued by Her Miyesty, to revise w retranslate the New Testament, 
**mark what would follow: the extreme voluntary party, lepreaented bj 
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•* Mr. ^fiall, tlu' I (lilov of [W TfoHComfoiiuhl , would inslantly pi\)k'st against 
Govtinmcnt having aiiytliing to do with rdigiou at all ; llicii the high Trac- 
"taritn party, vulgarly called Fuseyiies, would ccpially protest agAiiut 
** Government puttbg its Erastlau hand Where it OQ^t not to be. A £vlew 
" issued by that party, called the Chml'mii Bemembrancer, made tbe remaik in 
" the first number, ' We do trust that such cominipsion will never be issued.' I 
"see, therefore, such practical dinicuUics iu the way of acconiplishin;^ what so 
** mauY good schohus seem mixioub to huve, that I do lUiuiitaiii the best thing 
" Btr. Haywood ettn do, is to mind matters of which he b a competent judge, 
** and to let this diiBciiU thoMy subject sleep, where it has slept in quiet, in Uie 
•• bosom or a united Christendom. 

We have licard a great deal about the charges preferred by " wicked 
" infidel persons " against the Saints of (!od ; we liave heard tliat the said 
" u ickcil iulidclti are raised up by the father of lich to persecute, and libel, aud 
"dishonour all true believers;*' but wc have never yet heard that ih^ 
preferred one chatgc against believere, so terrible, and comprehensive, as this 
wITkIi is coolly i^enred by Dr. Cumming. Just sec what it amounts to, 
and what an'ogant assumptions are involved ? As he puts it, all these 
religious parties start out with the assertion, that " the l?H)le is the Wdrd of 
"Godj" and then they all endeavour to get rid of it and put their own 
Shibboletli iu its place. He will acknowledge that words whether in Hebrew, 
Greslc, or fingtlsh have a meaningi that they are blit the vehicles o^ ideas 
whieh ran be otpresscd in one tongue as well as anothel*. Consequently that 
*' God's ideas as written in Hebrew,'* can be fairly rendered into English, 
Himself pretends to do this in his numerous new translations, and couse- 
quently admits that the work cau he done. But here eomes his charge against 
the Christians of our age, that ihey will not consent to their honest translation. 
IGall and the ^eyites. Baptists, and Congregationaliste woidd all do battle 
one with another, not fur preserving " the Worn of God in att its purity," but 
in order to force iu their own sectarian crotchets. Thus according to Dr. 
Cumming they think more of their owu party ideas and watchwords than of 
tlic Divine Word." Of course the ** infidels " cannot be brought into that ; 
they are not the impediments to a correct trauslatiou ; it is the Christians, aud 
the Christians only, who are re^xmsible for palming a fidse rendering of the 
•* Sacted Book '* unon the unsuspectmg world. We leave them to settle this 
matter with their orothcrly assailant, and doubtless thqf will discover that, 
why he shrinks from a new translation, is because, it was his o\mi party who 
had the making of the one we have, and naturally he desires to preserve for 
Calvinism the advantages it thus obtained. 

But here is another of the Boetor^anoints. He ocoaakmaDy meets with 
men who " believe all they find in the Bible, and bdiefe also that men may 
'* speak by inspiration now." Of such men there is some hope, for it is 
evident that their souls and sense of justice have not been wholly preached 
away. But our Crown Court Divine cannot accept such a doctrine, lor, 
according to the unliappy \ogic he mdulges in, God cauuot aiMf more spedc 
by inspiration. In Iiis discourse upon *' The Poibet Book '* be Uses this 
laoguagei "There ia no evidence that a prophet exists in the church to whom 
'* God reveak the thinga tooone^ or that snch shall be in this dispensation. 
" If such a man were to appear, wc should at once, without testing hia credtn- 
*• /m/t, say, you are adding to what (lod has given, and on the authority of the 
" Uo«l who injured the Bible we can have nothing whatever to do with you."* 
• ApocalypOe Sintokw, ToL Q. p. 372^), ChMp IMiL 
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In another pari of the same disooone he prctnids to answer the question 
" Why is it that the Bible cannot he added to ? *' and he declares " that it 
"follows from the very nature of the book that it cannot be added to." As 
well might we say (even if" that book were what he falsely assumes) that God 
cannot add a new world to the universe^ as iliat he amiiot reveal a new truth 
to num. But deseeading firom aflMrdon ho proceeds to what he intends 
for argument, wherein he manifiiets his usual wildness of reasoniiig — 
" I hold that it follows from the very nature of the book that it cannot be 
** added to : and I makf^ a ilistinction between two words : and if vou rccol- 
" lect the distinction, 1 think it will be a great cniide to you. The distinction 
'* lies between a revelation and a discoveiy. The distinction between the two 
"Is very great. A revebtion is somettdog that God makes to man ; a dis- 
'^oovery is somethiog that man makes for himself. For instance, Columlnus 
"made a dlMOvery of America ; Grod made a revelation of heaven. What man 
"makes, man ran ndd to ; and hence a child knows now more about America 
**tban Columbus knew: but what God rcvpals, God alone can add to. 
** America we can visit we can measure il, wc eau examine it, we can 
*' analyse it more hg visitittg and traTsUing it more ; but this revelation comes 
*' from a land whioh human foot has never trodden, and descends from a 
" height to which an angel's wing never soared ; it is an emanation from a 
** source which is infinite. Man's discoveiy may be improved and added to 
*' by m ail's n aeiirches ; God's revelation came down from heaven, like the 
** bntlf lor the bridegroom, ^rfect in all its glory." Our readers will not 
finl to peroeito the contradictiQiis and confusion whaxik reigns in the above. 
His propositions mutually devour each other and his conclusion is at varianee 
with the premisses. He says " that the book cannot be added to . 
"a revelation is somethuigGod makes to man God made a reve- 
••lationof heaven . . What God reveals God aloiiL can add to . 
" Man may make discoveries iu America . . he cauuot explore heaven/* 
And what Mows tnm all this word-mongering ? Simply that ** asman cannot 
*' make discoveries in heaven God cannot revc^ any more truth unto him." 
But how are these two propositions connected ? Is it true that if a man cau* 
not explore Windsor Castle, he cannot be informed about its contents by one 
who dwells within it? That is the Crown Court decision, hence he says— 
" 11 any man, therefore, should come to you now, and profess that he had 
*'recrived some book Irom God, some inspiration from the Almighty, to 
"make known things that are not in the Bible, you are not to be at the 
•* trouble to pxamine hiin." So we have to do with one of the old Pharisees in 
modem raiment ; n man who believes litcrany in a dead — not in a living God. 
And a man too who would have been nniougst the first to stone Stephen, and 
crucify Christ. His principles are, that we have ail and must not even listen 
to any man who comes as diarged of God. Let not Dr* Gumming decry Popes 
or Kniscrs while he plants in the minds of his hearers such pernicious and 
freedom-destroying principles. AVc are less certain than he is, that we already 
know all, and should it be that a man came to us declaring himself commis- 
sioned by God to unfold unto us a truth not hitherto knnwn unto men, we 
should listen and examiiie, because as we do not know all things we cauuot 
know that God will not so send. Oar plan is on the side of truth and 
progress without persecution, wiiile that of Dr. Gumming involves not merely 
arrogant nssnniptioiis about what we haow, but the rejection and persecuticil 
plso of those who would make U6 wiser. 

V. W. ?, 
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SOUXa PLACE CHAPiO. SUTCDAY ETENING LECTUEES. 

BI P. W. PEKJjlTT, Pu. D. 
UFB AMD TBIAI3 Of JOSVPH. 

(CoHfimied from p. 17G.) 

Fault is found wiiii Joseph in the Koran for this. When he had interpreted 
the diief butler's dreanit he is reported as having said unto hiin^" But tynk on 
"me when it shall be well with tnce» and show kindness I pray tbee, unfo mc, and 
" make mention of me unto Pharoali, and brin^ me out of this house. For iiulred 
" I was stolen away out of the land of the Hebrews, aud here also have 1 done 
*' nothing that they shoald put mc into this dungeon." In the Koran it says — "the 
" devil caused him to forr^ft to make his application to tlie Lord." lie should not 
have trusted in any chief butlers, but iu God alone. Aud several of our Christian 
commentators pursue the same course, while positively justifying the wickednrases 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. It is the old cleverness of questioning the monKly 
of minor artirnT:, in order that under the cloud of discussion, the greater may 
eacape unnoticed. But is it not curious that Joseph ahould tell the chief butler he 
was stden out of the kmd of the Hebrews ? What oould the butler know of the 
Hebrews P Nay, what could anybody then know of the Hebrews ? Ab e iiatioa 
they had no existence*. Tti flu-ir own words, flu-^ had no country, for cv^n if we 
say that they ail rehed upon the proiiiiises, and believed that a time would come when 
they were to enter into posBessbn of the countrv called Canaan, thev did not even 
hy olaim to it at present and eomeqnentijr could not have expectea to be known 
by another nation by any such name Obviously, Joseph could not have employed 
any such bmguage, and it is equaliy obvious that the line most have been written 
ntny ages tner tbia time. Bnttbediief butler at length remembered loiepb. The 
king' had dreamt, and desired to have his dreams interpreted. He had seen "seven 
"fine fat cows come out of the river Nile to feed in the reed grass ; then there 
"came up seven lean kine who devoured the former seven." He dreamt again— 
"and b»ohi wren ears of oom came np on one stalk, strong and good ; then came 
"seven thin ears, blasted by the east wind ; and the seven thin ears devoured the 
"seven strong and full ear? " He awoke and fourn! it was a dream. Now I know 
Iww easy it is wlieu Columbus hiu» discovered America, for men to discover that there 
waa nothin^^ very remarkable m what he had done ; bat really thesedieams seem as if 
oomposcd, m order to render their interpret ntinn ensy, for they seem to bear their 
meaning written plainly upon their face, iiut the wIm; men, the soothsayers, were 
iairiv beaieu, aud could not expound the dreams to Fharuah, and then it was that 
the Lutlcr remembered Joseph and his kindness. 

In the Koran it is related that the butli r nt to Joseph, and asked him what 
was the meaning of the dreams, and Joseph cxplauied them. The butler returned 
to tbe monarch, and he having heard the explanations, sent for the prisoner, who 
"defined to come until his innooency was nmdedear with regard to that for which 
"hp lutd been imprisnnrd," which 01 course was done by a public examination, 
vheu tbe lady is said to have confessed Joseph^s innocence. Then it was that the 
king made him ruler over all the land. The Bible story rons otherwise. The butler 
BMtttiona the Hebrew yonth to the king, who at once sends for him and relates his 
dreams, asking for the interpretation, which was soon t^ivcn. The seven fat kine, 
the seven full cars, are seven years of plenty, the seven lean kine, and the seven thin 
ears, are seven years of (amine, which will oome upon tbe land. God hath diown 
Phuroah wliat is to happen. Then followed the adyioo— "Now therefore, Irt 
"Fh'iroalL l(Vik < Mit for a man, business-Ukc and wise, who when set over the whole 
"land. Will take up a idth part of the plenty during the scvenyears. and store it up 
*'tobe ferihedats of fn^whiofa willfoUow after.** Tbe king stood with 
sstOBisboient, gazmg on this piodigj of wisdom, and :isked his councillors whether 
i' WHS possible to find nnollier nnn so wise nnd lit for the ottice. Aud without 
pauiiflg to make anj iimuiryi wiihout sutei iu^ into any farther debate, he inune* 
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diatd? set Joaepli ap, saying — " Thou shalt be over my Itouac, and all my people 

" shull roniply wiih tfay ooimiKUid . only in flic tlm>nr will I be grt atcr than thou. 
" Ami i'haruMh said to said to Joseph, Bee, 1 liave ftet i\njc over all the laod of 
" ^JP^- Pbaroah took off hi* riiiff firoin his hand, aud put it Vfioa Joseph's 
'* K^M, and urroyed him iu vestures of nnc linen, and put a ^Id chain about his 
"neck : anil ho made him ride in the second chariot which he had : and they called 
"out beforo liim the governor, so that all might bow the knee, aud he made 
" him the ruler orer aUlEmt And Fluirotli siid to Joseph, I am Pharoah ; Ivat 
"without thoc no man shall lift up hb hand or his foot in all the huid of Egypt. 
"Ami Pharoah called Joseph's namo—Zaiilianatli-jianpah, (Rescuer of the World.) 
" And he gave hun to wife Ajienatlu the ilaughtcr ol i'oti-phcrah, prici»t of On, aud 
" Joseph went ont over dl tiie land of £g^pt. And Joijcph was thirty yean old 
" when he stf)Oil beforo Pbaroah, king of 

Wc can hardly avoid smilinij: at the simplicity of this relation, aud can only look 
upon it oven in its curliest day intended for iunusing thuM.: who liked to have 
their oiwdiUity largely drawn upon. The Egyptians, of all early nations, were the 
most exclusive aim mtolerant of stran,£jci*s, and at the iirc.stimcil dale of Joseph's 
standing before the king, thr throne ni" lv_'>|»l h:ul sIikhI many thousands of years, 
md many of the great work* whicli now Uil ua wiih wonder, were then viewed by 
the Egyptians u ?ery ancient. Can we aiippoae that an aneient monavBhv, and an 
•lOlusivu |)eoplo would tt)lcra!e the setting np of a hlrangcr, upon such irifliiig 
grounds as the uuprovid interpretalion of a drt^tm "r Had it gone on thro\igh the 
jean of pkoity until tlic ycaib of fuiuino had come, then it would beau easy matter 
to inpiMiBD ffen the I'^.'yptiaus gave aooh honour to a stranger, and plaoed him th«a 
high npon the seat of power; hut we arc unable to believe in any sneh exaltation, 
when tnere was not even the shadow of proof that his exjilanatiou wau t|iQ oorreot 
one. 

But giving the fioUon-writer full scope, wc proooed with .Tus« }ih through tbo 
seven years of plcutv, while he has been buildmg granaries and collecting groiu 
until the very floors near down. The Egyptians have been very careful in writing 
down accounts of all remarkable events, so much ao that the whole of their tombs 
and temples, and palaeea are litend^ oovered with inaoriptions, and some of our 
• Biblical critics express themselves ascertain that aecounth of this great i^ilenty 
suocoeded by great dearth will bo discovered. But we will not believe in this dis- 
covery until it is made. Joseph had completed his work, and had piled up ooni 
is the sands of the sea, and then came the years of soaroity. On another oeoaaiim I 
ahsil have to direct your altrntion to a famine iu Kirvpt, to one which comes within 
the verge of history ; just now wc hardly need trouble ourselves about the oondiliou 
of the people there, for while the famine was in all hmds, " in all the land of Egypt 
**tlHrre was bread." Aud it is rather curious we shonld find that thoae Patriarchal 
people (lid not h am a little wisdom. There had been many famines, and they had 
to go down to pagan EiOP^ iu order to get what would keep body aud soul together. 
Bow WW it if &ey hadGod OB their 8& that th^ not thrive batter than the 
Pagans? Bnt just now the Holy finnily is penahing, or Ukelv to pariah thioagb 
want, and so having heard that in Egy|)t there is com, they will go down and boy. 

The ten brothers w ill go down into i!<gypt and purchase. They will luiu uie 
ofowda that from all parts of the earth are pressing toward Egypt upon the aaae 
errand, and with hope to buy com. And when they came beforo Joseph, they bowed 
themselves down before him, with their faces to the earth, niul he recognised them, 
but they knew him not. lie also remembered his dreams, and then said unto theni, 
*' Ye are spies, and to seethe nakedneaa of the hmd are ye oome.** " Nay, my \st^ 
**but to buy food are thy servants come. Wc are all sons of one man, wc arc tree 
"men, tl»y servants arc not spies. So he repeated — Nay, but to see the nakedness 
" of the land are ye oome. So they answered— 'Xlty servants arc twelve brethren, 
*'tliB Mae of one nan in the Uuid or Canaan; and belwld the voungesk is this day 
"withonr father, and one is not. And Joseph said nnto them. This is what! 
<*ipQk» mfto yo«» si^rinfr are spies. Hereoy you ah«U be jirovtdi fa|y the life 

• a«iMalssiiv. «e«. 
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" of Pliaroah you shall not go forth hence, except your youngest brother come 
'' hither. S< nd one of you, and let hirn fetch your brother, untl you shull be kept 
"in prison, that yovii words may Ix^ pioveil whether there he any tr\ilh in youj oj 
"etae, by the life <»! IMiaroah, Mirelv yt; aic spies." Fur Uutic dayji thoy uii in 
priMai, aad on Mie third d iy Joseph proi)osou that QM htolher should be left m a 
nofita^', "and wlien ye li.ive eanied com for your houses, you shail return and hrint,' 
"with you youf younger brother." 80 they dcpariec), Icavin-'" Himcon Ho\iik1. On f lie 
Mnay thi-y disooveretl each man hi.s money uithc mouth of iii^ murk, uuU mi, lilicd with 
wonder, they ratonied to Jacob to relate their strange stoi^, aw) each man toshov 
his bundle of moiirv (iut when Jacob heard the oonditiotu lie mounicd, "Jose[)h 
"is no more, and Stuicou is uo more, and you will take Benjamin away ; all this 
" Cometh npon me. . . . My son shall not go down with you ; for hiji brother is dead, 
"and he tnm is loft to me: if ab accident befall lum on the way in whieh you go, 
*' then you will bring down my £n*ey hairs with sorrow to the grave.** Thu.s Jacob 
has now his hour of mourning but we never hear any utterance of sorrow for the 
part. No word of wronged Esau or deceived laaait, or deluded Laban, but in 
the mind may not these liave added tenfold sharpness to the pang of hunger, and 
doubled the n^ony mused hy flic loss of his son. Hut hi> niUNl retrnot Ids ^v<ird,s, 
for the famine ia sore in the hind, and all the com brought out of £gypt has Ims&x 
ethaasted. " 

So they shaii s^o ap^ain. Vain the slrup^c^le, for the sons say, " we will not go 
unices nvir hrotliei lienjaiiiin go with ns." Tlicy promised to protect him, and bring 
him safety back, su at length he said, take the lad and go. But in order to make 
iliD more vure, he gave tnjmi an order to oarrj with tna a pnient.— *'Tidta of 
"the choicest fruits of the land in your utensils, and carry downlo the num a 
** present, a little halsain and a little honey, trai(aeanth and ladanum, pistaohes nuta 
"atui almonds/' Docs it not sound slraugo that in tlie midst of a terrible famine, 
ia the third year of a famine, and in a land in wUefa it was so sorely fel^ that there 
should be 80 numy of the choice fruit s of the land F Almonds and nuts are artides 
of daily cotisuniption, and when we hear of their heinc* sent down into Egypt, we 
raoduac that not history or nature, but the neceiisity of the romancer earned the 
famine into Ouuan, The brothers reached Egypt, and Joseph lair them ; he ordered 
his steward to take them into the house and prc|)area feast. And they were afraid. 
But Simeon was bro««:ht imto them, and they washed their feet and rest^-d And 
when Joseph returned home, thev stood up to give him the present they hatt hn tught. ^ 
And he a«ed them of their wdUhre. ** u your father well, the old man of whom 
"ye spake ? Is he still alive?" And ihvy baid, Thv servant our father is well, he 
"ts still alive! and they bowed and Ijcnt their l>ornfs lo Die earth. And when 
" Josepii lilted up his eves and saw his brother Benjamin, his mother's son, he said, 
"Is this your younger Brother of whom you spoke to me F And he said, *' God be 
"gracious unto thee my son !'* And Joseph hastened out of the room, and sonp^ht 
where to weep, for his heart warmed toward his brother, liui he rallied and re- 
turned, and they dined tu'^cther ut lieoarate tables, but it was seen that he scut 
vnto Benjamin five times the portion tnat he .'>ent uuto others. And they woe ail 
hicrn, together, but tlu^ brothers marvelled. The Arabs sav that the brothers were 
seated at tables for two, and Benjamin having to sit aloue, burst into tears, saying, 
if uiy brother Joseph were alive, then I should not sit thus alone, whereupon Joseph 
ealled Idm to his table. Here we feel Joseph should have discovered himself, for 
there was no L'f^f 1 r n i t o ' u chained by the subsequent plan. True hr ronid thereby 
frighten his eUier t)rotheri, init Benjamin, the innocent bn^hcr, would uUo be not 
only ahumcd, but would believe liimself in jcopfurdy. 

Tlie incident of the cap being placed in Benjamin's sack is familiar to all, and 
aUo his arrest, and conveyancel)ack before Joseph. Truly it i.s n line semr, and 
the speech of Judah is a noble specimen of oratory. Joseph has rebuked them 
sternly for the theft, and has resoltcd to retain Benjamin, but as Judah had pledged 
himself to Jacob thelad's safe ret nm it now behoves him to spealc, and if poi,3ible 
imiiiff the stem G^jvemor to take himself in place of Benjamin. Henoe lus 
£ac speech*-'* Oh mj lord, let thy aerraat^ 1 pray thee, speak a word into iny 
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"lord's rar5, and let not thy anj^er burn ain^inst thy servant : for thou art great in 
*• power evea as Pharoah. My lord iuquired of his servants, saving. Have you a 
"atlier or a brother f And we aaid to bit lord. We have a father, an old man. and 
"a child of his* old jo^e, a ycunff one; andf his brother is dead, and he alone is left 
" of ids mother, antl his father loveth him. And thou saidst to thy servants, Brin^ 
*' him down to me, that I mav set mj eyes upon him. And we nid to my lorcQ 
<*T1ie yoatii cannot lesre hit niher, his father would die. And thoa saidst to thy 
"servants, Unless your yo'inir<^r brother come down with Ton, yon shall see my 
" fat e no more. And Avhen wc came up to thy servant our father]! we told him the 
" words of my lord. And our &ther said, Go again, and buy ua a Uttie com for 
'*food. And we aaid. We eannot go down : if our younger brother be with us, 
"then we ^ down : for we may not see the man's face, if ouryouiif!;e?t brother 
"be not with us. And thy servant my father said unto us, You know that 
" wife bore me two sons t and the one went oat fimm me, and I aaid. Surely he in 
** lorn in pieoes ; and I sawhhnnot atnee: And if yon take this one also from me, and 
**an accident befall him, you will bring down my ^y hairs with sorrow to thepjave. 
" Now, therefore, when Tcame to thy servant my father, and the youth be not with 
** na, that he will die, iind thy aenrants will bring down the grey hairsof thy serrant 
" our father with sorrow unto the grave. For thy servant became surety for the 
"youth to my father, saying, Tf T do not bring him to thee, then I will have sinned 
"to my ^ther for ever, riow hear me, therefore I prav thee, let thy servant 
^ remain inatead of tiie youth aaabondmanto my lord ; and let the vouth go up with 
"his brothers, for how shall I go un lo niv father, and the youth DO not with me? 
"Jest perhaps T «ee the evil that will !)rf;if! mv t'atlier." 

Indeed it i& u luic s|Kjech, anil ihc uJniiialjle iiiauiicr lu which the old father is 
made to fill the centre, and touch the heart, cannot be too wurmiy praised. Of 
course Joseph can hold out no longer, and we feel that he .should hardly have held 
out so long. This bow must not be too rudely bent, or kept long in that position. 
It may be that the author dobired to convey the idea that Joseph wu.s uncertain 
whether his brothers were playing him fidse or not, and if the reader were left in 
doubt upon that point, then the agony could with snfrtv be aecuniulafed. But it 
is not so. from the Urst there is no secret to the reatier, and hence the passage, 
with ail ita beonfy, beoomea too painM and oppresaiTe. Wo feel that he waa 
ttying them too painiidly to no end. Bnlnowlnat he haa repealed himaelf, anil 
has sent them away to bring their father, wc must pause and survey some of the 
ground passed over, for iherc is much, very much, which needs corroctiou, and 
much whidi mnst be whollv rejected. And the more oloaely we atndy the entire 
composition, the more painfolly does thia Cuet force itself upon the mind ; so that 
whether we desire it or no^ we are compelled to touoh the whole criticaUy. 
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THE STRIKE ANJ) THE DECLARATION. 

TfiTv great strike drags its alow length aloni; iowaid the usual end, anduowthe 
imu queatiou is, whether the master-lmUdcrs an to have their revenge for 
flat we coooebe to be an ael of impnideiioe upon the part of the men. The 
take itaelf was a great mistake, becaiiae it could not, even if momentarily 
wccessful, permanently secure what it aimed at. Il^ objects were good, 
jodged by moral standards, but however good our aims they arc never to be 
achieved by improper means. Good inteutiuus have guided uiany men ^-h.n 
prescribed medicine for their friends, but still evil followed as the natural < ( n- 
Mmeoee of taking what was improper. And it will ever be the same wiiii 
mm, for tbe ends at which they aim must be achieved by other and sum 

One year of co-operation will do more for tlu- working classes than a 
thousand strikes. The latter enii)iicd the purss ami weakens the man, but the 
fonner tills it, and iueieases his citizen value. By using tbe means which co- 
operation places at the disposal of the working classes, they can carry out works 
flMDselves, and tbns show both what wages can be fairly paid, and what hooia 
i man should labour. Instead of stopping all labour, they could carry it on 
at a considerable profit ; but to succeed in this they must commence with a 
little wise self-sacrifice, and nothing short of that will serve their purpose. 

There was a speaker, a mason, at one of the recent mettings, who men- 
tioued the fact, that one of the now combined masters once worked with himself 
^a mate fbr 3s. 6d. a day. Tbe histoiy of these two mm should be pondersd 
by all who would rise in life. Why is one now rich, and the other still a 
working mason ? Why is one an employer, and the other employed '! Obviously 
their present relative positions were determined by the mc tliat each made of 
what they earned early in life, Tt is all explamed by the use made of the said 
diiUings and siiipences. One man began with self-sacrifice aud conquered his 
Menlties ; the othor loved to enjoy the passing hour, and did it to his heart's 
eontent ; but in his turn he is conquered by difficulty. When a man eom^ 
mences his ca|)f*er with prudent self-sacrifice he cannot be conquered, but must 
achieve a victo y ; and if he n-ill not do this, then there is no way throuGrh 
which ht can pass into a better condition of life. "Higher wages" is a sound 
Weil pleasing to tbe workman's ear; but the true irieud of the workiug clabses 
Mns more to hear that they set n higher vslue upon what they now earn as 

Vox^ IX. 0 
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wages. When we remeutber wiiat strong di 'mk has done, auil slill is doing i 
when we call to mind the fact that it swallows up full ten per oeiit. of Uie 
working man's income, we are stricken with astonislnnent at tbeir not having 
disoovered this to be, as it is, t heir greatest enemy. That money wisely employed 
would do more !o emancipate them from their difficulties than ran be achieved 
hv my ()\\u-v nicfins. The builders in London hove spent more for strong 
dnnk duruig the last ten years, than would supply capital lor ten large tirms. 
If we take their number at only 20,000 mechanics and labourerB^men employed 
in variona ways in building operationi in this metropoUs-Huid say that eaehmnn 
has spent for himself and family only Ss. per week, that auonntsfortbe w hole 
in one year to 1 56, 000; and surely ten times that amount, amounting to 
one million five hundred and "sixty thousand pounds, would go far to buy up 
all the plant bt:longing to the l)i -t tudvellrniis in London. That money has been 
worse tlian wasted, and dui ijig I ho next ten Years the same folly will be repeated. 
But we a4iure all who have influence with the wen to press this lact upon 
their attention. If they strike against the beer-barrd they may then cooper- 
ate and establish " Workmen firms," which ronld be conducted quite as 
snrrrs<;ftdly, nay, woidd be coudnrted even more jU'ofitaWy than are any of the 
lar.!*- tiiMi* which now stand upon the dedanitiou. 

But Hlthough convinced that the strike was a great mistake, we are not a 
whit leas disaatiafied with the conrsc adt^ted by the matters. The Timn has 
aigned that they have only adopted the same principles which were aaserted, 
and acted upon by the Trades Unions, \\hi(-h to some extent is true; for, by 
the law of fref^doni n mn^ter is nt liberty to employ onlv nvn who are fivefff*t 
tell hifrh, or who cultivate a moustaclitv, or who Cftcbew trade societiea. They 
have an equal right with their men to make theii' conditions, and the men 
have the Uberty of declining to accept them. If the master's conditions 
cannot be accepted, he has to pay for his folly in the shape of heavy trade 
losMS ; while, they in their turn, if foolish in declining proper terms, must 
pay the penalty in the sha))r of huno^er and cold. "But even granting all that 
the jf'iwe^ has ar!i:ned tor ; tluit the demands and acts of the Trades l'nion« hnvo 
been as unjust as they are absurd, does it follow that the masters are justuird 
in their unjust course? From first to Inst they have acted unfairly. It they 
had only to complain of the soeiety-men, why did thqr dose their yards to 
those who did not belong to soc ieties? Why punish tin- known innocent with 
thf prr=;umrd '^miIUv ? And if the mm hnve acted foolishly, they have done 
bo 111 ir,qioiance of those laws, which, whether workmen like them or not, 
control the prices of labour in the market. Will their folly through icjnoraiice 
justify the masters in being unjust with knowledge thereof? The masters 
know more than their men of those laws winch regulate wages, and hnioe w« 
have a right to demand from them a much higher course of oonduot. They 
may pfirflonably 0 ( I annoyed at the course of events, but are not therefore 
justitied in seeking a undicioii'^ rfvpu^^c. And entirolv anHrt from tho rdi«(rnct 
question we cannot but foel that it would accord better wuli the ^nnt of 
English gentlemen were they to set all declarations aside, and frankly meet 
their men upon the old terms. Too great a Tictoiy is sometimes more to be 
dreaded than a defeat, and independent of the mere present with its irtitntion 
and passion, the masters should remember, that to lower the tone of the 
English workman is to impair his efficieney, and thereby to bring ii^jnxy upon 

themselves. 

But when the nmsters demand that any workman entering their employ 
ahali sign a do4 snent binding himself not to join any society which inteiferes 
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witli the rates of wages wliile in their rmploy, may they not be asked inrntiiru 
to do tlie same? If the mm art- not (o combine ia onler to bring about a 
rue in wagea, iiUoulU not the umattiitt pleiigo thtmselvcs that they will not 
employ their own unioii in order to bring about a reduction of wages ? The 
men Imva aa dear a right to make thia a tine qud ntm of their resuming the 
oat of their toola as the masters have to insist upon the other. If the 
working-men's union crushed, what is to hinder tlu* nmstors from privntrly 
resolvincc upon a icductiuu of waters? If one party ia to have a signed 
declaration, let the others have the same; and if the master would resent it 
as au insult, or as an undue interference with his liberty, were he compelled 
to make any suoh deolavitiont why should he be surprised that tlie men 
> i t« rtain precisely the seme feeling of repugnance to tlic loss of thear freedom ? 
The furt is that union, under existing circumstances, is the only means whereby 
tlio workman can improve his condition ; it has always been treatod as essential ; 
;iud who, that hii:. -tudicd our history, will deny the immuuse advantai;c-s, 
which, us tt result, have acorucd to the auiiuu ? We can sorrow with 
who are lad when eontemplathig the oeeaaional evibf wbioh, through the im* 
ino^ use of soeli UnioDa, hafe been called into eiiatenoe; but withal, we 
would still preserve them aa agents, which, in the long nm,piodnfle ninety per 
cent, of good for ev^ry ten per cent, of evil. 

But what can the masters say in defence of persisting in the declaration, 
when we put the question upon this ground ; that aitliough the men have 
aeted imprudently, they are too fine a body to be profitably degraded ? Every 
one feeb ptood of the state of quiet preserred in onr streets, and in the various 
exciting meetings held during the sti'ikc. Tlic men have conducted themselres 
with real ^entleniaidy forbearance, both of speech and action. Tlic masters 
have held their meetings privately, and hence we are unable todivirie tlie lone 
of their speeches ; but the men have spoken in public, and we know to what * 
effect. It is said that Mr. Potter is a journeymau carpenter, but evidently he 
is a nmn of thought and business habits, and when we read his speeches, we 
am compelled to inquire of what good are colleges to create oratoi-s P He 
goes direct to his mark, and produces precisely the feeling in the mind of his 
niidiencc which he aimed ;it And what of evil or undue severity or in\ ective 
ran hv fi-uiid in ndtin -s ■ ilis priiieiples nic unsound, but that fact we 
attribute, nut uttlo liim a^ a sin, but solely, and in uo oilcusive sense, to the 
aaoUant of his ignorance ; and what we now aUude to ia the power he 
poasemes of making good use of what he esteems to be the (heta of his case. 
There is enor, but no savage feeling ; no vindiotivoiesa, and none of the old 
ndvirf- to bum to destroy. The advice triven was invariably in favour of 
peace, orderly action, and perseverance, and the speeches were alike easy and 
ouinly. T<ie entire body of men have acted upon this advice, and hence the 
crderty character of their meetings and proceedings ; proving that, aa a body, 
tbw are muoh abova the order of men who oao oe insulted by being asked to 
man any sudi declaration ; and if the maaters are but half as wise as they are 
n?snmed to be, they will speedily put an end to slrifV by ceasing to tivrrc the 
obnoxious bond. They may succeed ; may contpier those who now stand out, 
but it will be ihrongrh the stomach, not through conviction ; and iu prescuce of 
that fact it must l^ asked whether the conquered ones will bring the aamo 
bsart to their work that thev had before? We bdieve not; and hence for the 
advantage of mastem as weu as men we would see the declaration withdrawn ; 
let peace be restored by means of mutual ooneesfllons, and then wo ^ludl have 
no feaiB for the progress of the ftitnre. P. W. P» 
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THE VOLUME Ot SUNDAY AfORNlNG DlbCOUR.SES. 
OUB readers tiave frequently se^n among " the uotices," the announcement of 
a "Suuda) Morning Discourse" to be delivered in the Oakley Booms, Manor 
Street, Clidiea. Ac^weracommeDoedaeafit meineof neking ada^ 
opposition raised by the Cle^ of Chelsea against the delivery of a course of 
Thursday Evening lectures we were giving gratuitiously to the w orking-classes 
of that district. We had heard that there was no Institution in the localiu^, 
and ibat bisfotiy nnd cant were working their marvels upon the weak and 
iguorant nunds; we had i)een pressed to take some steps toward assisting a 
few iaboiinng men to impcore the existiDg state of man, and ooidd only 
anew, that if a doaen free lectures upon human physiology woold 
prove of any awistanoe, we would deliver them. The work began, and the 
clerical storm follow f'd. Hentlemcn of the cloth have hitherto succeeded in 
protect inr; tlie working-cla?ses of Chelsea from the inilueuce of knowledge ; 
and it was considered a crune unpardonable for a stranger to venture upon 
*Kfj^!<T>g the ttraetore of the biuiati body, to a Chelsea andnuoe, widiont 
wimg their permission or adiciting their aid. They aotoa% snggeeted that 
the leotnree should be stopped ; bat» finding that thm power was not equal 
to their anger, they turned to the nsufd mode of insinuatbg that our object 
was to cry down all religion, nnd to cry up vice and lying. We shall not say 
that they wholly failed, because we know of several Uiey frightened, who were 
yet forced to admit that U^y liked to attend* and many were ao far threatened 
with loes» that they were eompelled to abstain from the meetings ; but* in 
Chelsea there are men com|K>^ of the right material ; men who will neither 
be coiened or threatened ont of their liberties, and by means of their aid wc 
fbtight on, and stili coutmuc to fight the battle. It is literally single- 
handed, one against many ; but ours is all a gain ; all we have are won from 
the oamp of torpor, sleepiness, ignorance, bigotry, or cant; and, few or 
many, they are inarks of Tictory, for whereas once they were bound in the 
duins of the enemy, now they are free. 

But in order fully and foirly to meet the insinuations and slanders, it was 
resolved to deliver a series of *' Sunday Morning Discourses," all of which 
should be dibtmctly religious, in the true meaning of that term ; they were 
▼eiy fairly attended and are still, and will be, continued. Many who have 
been present, have expresaed a Teiy earnest desire to have these dtseonrsea aa 
a permanent possession ; and in compliance with theur wish, a vdome contain« 
ing twenty-four will be published — the price ten shillings and six-penoe. 
They include those upon *' Religion," " Natural Sentiments,** " Atheism,** 
•*Origin of Man," "Doubt," " Faith," " Sacred Places," " Sacred Times," 
«* Worship," "Bevdation," "Inspiration,** "Our Father," "Providence,*' 
« Sorrow,*' "Snoeess," "Harvest," ImmortaUty," «' Death," te. fcc., and 
cnbraoe a reasonable statement of the entire religious question. 

In order to racet the wishe? nnd pockets of many, a few copies in num- 
bers will be issued weekly with The Pathfinder, commencing upon Satur- 
day next, and will be coiitiaued through the succeeding six months. Each 
number will contain an entire discourse, for which the charge will be three- 
pence. At the end of the twcnty-fourlh nnmber a tiOe-page and pvelhoe w91 
be isaned, so that all who desire^it, will be able to bind the whole up into a 
volume — which will cost much less than the publishing prke of the work. We 
are thus prepared to meet the wishes and wants of numeroiis friends^ nm\ if we 
add that their aid in this matter is required, we do so, not by way of making 
gain, but simply m order to a&ord others the opportunity of assisting in a work 

whicb oogawonally pmm Tfiy hmsn^ upon one pair of sbovad^rs. W. F. 
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S£C1'ABIANI8M AND ITS mUlTS. 

It is Bot unfirequeotly a matter of surprise to the reflective mau tliat systems 
and ideas alioald iloioish tmongst a people, by whom they are iuiiTerw]ly,and 
maifcadly denounced. When a nation denounces a practice or syBtem, the 

presiimpHou afforded is, tliat the system will be speedily oyertbrowB} J9ltm 
practice it is not so, and we have only to open our eyes to what is goii^Qii 
around us in order to become convinced ihni, m Eno;land, and at the present 
hour, this contradictor)' course is daily pursued. We do not allude only to 
• eontndiclioiis between rdigions theoiy and praetioe, for this is eferywhere so 
common thai it exdtes no surprise ; and astonishment arises only, when we 
meet with a man who is labouring to convert his theory into a fact. That we 
should do unto others as wo would Hint others should do unto us ; that we 
lay not up for ourselves treasures on e.irth ; and that we abstain from all 
appearance of evil ; are teachings aud prmciples of action which men profess 
to take as the fandjamentals of their Cmristian life ; bnt it were only absnrd^ 
to waste oor time, were we to go through the oountiy hoping to discover a 
large congr^tion by whom these theories are converted into life. This is 
hopeless, and hence we only allude to lower facts and forms. Take, for instance, 
the very gf'nera! denunriafion of intemperance in all its forms ; whether in 
eatiug, driukiug, or ni iimusemcnt and speculation. There is the denunciation ; 
but aide by side with, or rather towering abofe It, Is the otherfeet,thatall these 
floorish under the general denunciation, and seem as though they were in no 
way affected by it. The glutton stiJl finds a place at polite dinner tables ; the 
drnnlcard in his pr-lx-r moments, and, indeed, until he has rendered himself 
totally inca{)able of couversatiou, is still received by our delicate ladies, and 
moral gentlemen ; the fop and the debauchee are still elected to the honour 
nf representing religious England in Parliament ; and the speculator who has 
bnilt up a foftone upon deoeit, misrepresentation or even legal forgeiy, and 
daily lying is still courted by the opulent, bowed to by the noble, and com* 
panioned by the pioM*^. T.onrtird divines gather round his tabic to eat his 
costly diuuers and catch tiic vulgar wisdom, the cunning which drops from 
his lips ; they can sec uo wrong in Inm ; and all their denunciations arc to 
have a purely general interpretation ; they^ must not be personally aj^plied. 
Xhna not only are the men who sin agiunst our theories and convictions 
generally aboolTed by our action toward them, and strongUiened to do evU ; 
but the idea comes to be justified that we have no cflve for, nor any kind of 

confidcucc in our theories of good and evil. 

There is the seetnriau idea, what can be more absurb than is our speech 
compared with oui action in that matter ? We are eaten up of sects, aud have 
ao many religious bodies that there is not enough religious sod to inform 
them au. It seems as if Christ, in these modem ages, had fallen amongst 
tiiieves, and that, after plundering him and sharing the booty, so numerous are 
the robbersi, that the shares fall short of affording the means of a full meal to 
any. They perish for lack of food ; and yet in presence of plenty. One sect 
avoids preaching this thing because it is preached by uuoiher ] avoids that, 
beeanse such and snch a party has made it a wateh<word. Thus through its 
^tem of avoidance, it is driven to the necessity of fixing upon some 
uaworked truth, which it falsifies at once by the {)lan of hammering it out to 
make it cover the whole Christian life, to present it as though that truth were 
the bendlj and ^-aU, of existence. The natural result is that we have in 
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tcacliiiiir, ns ill pi'aotifv, a total fal'^ification of the religious tiff. Men long 
ago [MTceivcU this truUi, aiul as a result wa have had established what they 
call the Evangelicul Alliance, wliicli some fonlii^lily suppose is to cure tht- 
evil. Oeoflnuly speaking we are a practical people, but m tbfo iiiBtter we am 
most annncttocil. We seem to be eonsdousthat aU this sectariaiuam Is a sigii 
of mental or leligious disease ; an aberration from the non&al condition ; and 
for fliis wi" propoipo that all should al^andoii, not the cnn'^o of (b'scasc, h\\\ Ihc 
practirc of keeping apart from diseased ]irr«'ons. There is one who suffers 
under the thrush of High Cliurcliism, so m ordc r to cure him, he shall unite 
himself in the brotherhood of disease, (having signed a document declaratory 
of disease,) with a dear brother who has the meades of Methodism. There ' 
is a loving cieatnn who has long been afflicted and bowed down by a LoW 
Church consumption, so he shall joiu in beautiful fello\rship with Simon SilrTin- 
the Uuakcr prrncher, who has the mumps. Behold that massive block of 
humnnitv, feet two and with fat in proportion, ah ! the dear soul he is 
iabouiiiig under the Ranter plethora, aud in order to obtain relief he has been 
advised to unite himself in a bond of fi^owshlp with Smiik, who has beett 
ailing ao long with the small-pox of Calvinism. Ah, yes ! all diseased, for here 
is the scarletina of Congi*egationali?in, and there the inflammatory fever of 
rusr}isTn ; both shall be brought together, and shall be joined by the indigrs- 
tiou of the New CoTmection, and the mania of Spnrgeonism, and when ail arc 
brought together into one Inmj), then we must hope tliat all will be c\u*cd ! 

" Hope on, Hope ever," says the old ballad, but if wereguhite our wards 
in the hospitals on the principle of mixing the small-poSy fev^y and eonsumplive 
patients together, how long must we hope, before, through the new system, 
any rnre? will be cffcelrd ? Are wc not old enough to have done u itli such 
unmixed folly ? To cMre, we must remove causes and no! mingle eflTects ? 
And in this sectarian world the causes of all tiic biekerings, aud misconcep- 
tions, mnit be removed before any cures can be really wrought. If wc 
spread knowledge ; if we go back to the first principles and train yonth to use 
its reasoning &cmties more ; then all will go on well enough, bnt nntU (hen it is 
tiseless to expect any great sectarian downfall. 

Of course wc should hail sufh downfall with great delight ; for sectarianism 
is not merely a present elicek to progress ; it is a cause of false religious ideas, 
and heuee is to be haled by ail who wish well to mankind. Observe how it 
operates on daily life as an enemy of progress, as the ftiend of all oppression, 
fraud, and infamy. There is an assembly of men of all sects and religions ; 
Brahmins and Mahometans are there, with Jews, Quakers, Churchmen, 
Rmters, Methodists, and Unitarians ; they arc all educated ; all are thinkers 
and pretty well versed in the ordinary affairs of the world. They have met 
to consult about slavery j or the despotisms in Europe ; or education ; or 
intemperanoe ; or some other of the thousand and one questions which are of 
recognised importance. They have assembled together not as cieediats but 
ns practical men ; not as sectarians but as citizens who feel ilic imvortancc of 
citizen life and duty. Listen to them as they speak of Human life and its 
functions ; of ignorance; despotism and misery — there is no wningling ; no 
l>etty insinuation, but all is eaineslness and haimony, for they arc agreed 
upon the CTand fact, that tiic wrongs aud agonies of the age not only c&il for 
attention, but also that they can be eradicated. Well then, a committee shall 
be formed ; a subscription list shall be opened, and all, with one accord, begin 
w ith freedom to give their gold. Thv.y aic practisbg religion in beautiful 
liaxmony they are doing the work of their father in the h^hest and holiest 
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sense ; for their one sole aim is thai truth and justicu shall plOTfdl over the 
eiirth ; and for achieving that end they arc willing to spend and be spent while 

life lasts. Blessings be iipoii them, a? they break up and f?^) in peace In thdr 
homes, for this day Las by them bccu consecrated to good and generous 
action. 

Mntnally satisfied these men have separated, aiul, so far as their couvcr- 
sation b oonoemed, nothing had occtnred to make them doubtfUl of one 

another. They arc united for good work, and, imless sonic demon should 
begin to sow the seeds of envy, hate and all ini< liuritablcnt-ss, they will go on in 
beautiful harmony until all is ended, and they have aelneved tin ir \ irtory 
over evil. But unfortunately even now are the seeds oi iliaailcetion about to 
sprout, for, on the morrow, a good-natured friend calls in to see the fine 
flpirited high dnirehman, and in<|Qi]!e8 how he liked the party he net in roni* 
imttee ? " Oh, very well sir, they ore a fnic set of men to work with." .\h, 
*' indeed, and did you like Mr. Wafer the Catholie ? " Dear me, sir ! You 
"astonish me, is that Mr. Wafer, a Catholic, i^ he really a Catholic? T slionld 
** have thought a thousand years before believing hint to by one of the I'opish 
** partv ; he was so fair spoken, and charitable, but it all goes to prove the 
'*niith of tiie saying, that all Catholics are Jesuits, and all Jesuits are eon- 
"stantly planning how by smooth words they shall deceive men of other 
"ehurehe?. But I am obUged to you for giving me the information, as it 
•* will put me upon my guard, and I will watch him well in all his sayings- and 
** doings." The demon of su^pieion has entered in and fmewcll to all fairness 
of construction. A friend drops in to sec the llcv. Obadiali Unction, of 
Banter fiune, imd Inooires how be liked Mr. YfVtt the Umtarianf Bee how 
those hands of Obndiah's are clasped in pious horror, as he inquires, " And 
** do you really mean to say, sir, that Mr. Wilt, is one of those horrible, worse 
"than heathen barbarians, who denv the Divinity nf onr Ble«!«cd lie luemer? 
•* Oh, sir, hnman nature is fallen, is terribly depravc.l, for do you know, sir, 
*' when he spoke last night he seemed so earnest, and wcU-inlentioned, that I 

resolved to make his acquaintance ; and you would never have thought him 
** one of that terrible party, so wdl did he conceal his depravity! But of 
"'course now that I know what he is, now that I see the wolf in his sheep's 
"clothing, I shall have nothing; more to do witli the committee while he is 
" upon it." The Discord demon works suceesalidly and Evil may eease its 
tremors; for, see, there is a friend in with Siuut, the Methodist, who is 
astouishetl to find that, the Mr. Wattles, with whom he was so delighted last 
night. Is a strict Necessitanau, a Galvinist of purest water, and he dedaies 
htmsdf incapable ofunderatandiog how a man entertaining sucSi views could 
have spoken so earnestly, and assuming that all reform changes were to be 
brought about by hnmaii aL"^'ncy and action. "But," he adds, " it is an old and 
" very true saying that many men are a great deal better than theii- leligiort, 
*' so I suppose is the case with him, but of course it is impossible to work with 

a man wno hdds such opinions." 
Vow, as a natural result of all this, the men grow cold towards one 
another ; each suspects the other of sinister religious motives ; instead of tlieir 
rnnlinuing to work together, they break into parties, lose the power that 
iniion gave them, and hcnee the wrong? they at iir.^t eondjined to remove, are 
left to flouiish in rich luxuriance. Had they reeo:i,nisetl the fact, established 
by all past experience, that religion underlies all theae various forma aud 'Isms, 
thei^ instead of kwting to the sur&ce merely, they would have inouked what 
tte ^ ideaa these men entertain respectrng the univenei Goa, and our 
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human rclations^liips, and duties; and on fnidini^ ihvA .ill \vrrc agreed upon the 
facts, tliat Divinity (ksires ilic Ijappiucss of luiinanity ; that misery follows the 
footsteps of liunuui folly and selfishness ; aud that human agency is required 
to blot out the evil:>, ihcu bad they continued to work together with the 
oeitaia result of adueviDg a large measure of pmcticai gomi. And If thia 
initli ware generally recognised, we should nu longer hear the absurd remark, 
that a man is frequently found to be nobler than liis religion. Grnnttd that 
men are nobler, far nobler, than mnny of their llieological notions would Imd 
us to supjKJsc ; aud in truth it were sad with us if it wr-re not «r>, for otlier- 
wise they could hurdly take part iu couductiug the ordinary buisiiic:>b of life. 
4ileii who look upon tbeir feuow-CKatures as apoo so Bumy demons could 
liardly be expected to buy and sell, give credit^ and place confidence ; bat, ss 
a rule in dealing, we cannot discover whether a man is Free Salvation, or 
Calvinistic ; he may be a Mormon, or a Routhcotonian, or a Methodist ; all we 
can tell is, that he drives a very hard bargain and fieema like a man who hm 
DO religion at all ; or, as a man who never allows his religion to influence hin 
in bis boors of business. Why then sbonld it be allowed to interfere witii ov 
combined action against the social evils which we all deplore ? If we can 
trade with a man without any qnestion raised about his anreed, why not alio 
woik with him a<rainst dnmVcnness and ignorance and the social vices? There 
is no legit luint ■ reason to be assiLnied why we should not, and there is no reason 
why we do not but the wretched sectarianiam of the age. Men would rather 
pennit an evil to exist than work with tbose of another religion to blot it out. 
But wbat, if tbrourii our Mgotfy the evil grows strong and advances towards 
blotting us put ? We ask men to look around and hcmestly answer tbe question 
of danger to their own souls,'not doubting that they will see and speak of the 
necessity for a change of tactics. Not a man in Knpland can fail to perceive 
the course which should be pursued ; and seeing, why decline to pursue it ? 

But in justice to the men of progress who are unconnected with the 
cbureheSt we are ondoobtedly bound to notice tbe fact that they raise no 
otjection against co-operating with men of any, or even all creeds. To them 
the one thing needful h, work, without ceasing, OG^ainst ignorance and vice, and 
sin and shame in ail their forms. They are ready to join hands with any who 
wiU pull a nsighbour out of tbe ditch, and never think of stopping to inquire 
what chwch he attends. This of course is the natural result of the fact that 
tbey never stand in fear of bemg converted. They have a reason for what 
they believe, and if any man can coiivince them that something is true whidh 
they did not formerly bebcvc, they will gladly acknowledge their indebtedness. 
It is the sectarian ifh;i which prompts men to fear coUision n'ith those of 
opposite views; aud ihia fear is the uumihtakf'nblo sign of weakness. Ik- who 
is armed with the truth, has little to fear from contact with those who are 
filled with error. Bat let the men of progress still push on, and show them- 
selves superior to the petty weakness which cripples the sectarians. Their 
influence will tell powerfully in the end upon the more thongbtfol and better 
disposed in their encmie*?* ranks, and cannot fnil to bring many ovev !o their 
side. While such men as Professor Newman hold hard by eveiy political aud 
social reform, and while such men as Greg and Mackey adhere to the side of 
nunral principle and political progress, joining heartily and working earnestly 
with all who wOl render assistance in the. work brfore them, there will issne 
from our ranks a practical protest against the corse of sectarian bitterness ; 
a curse which has partdysed the efforts of many, who, as men, desired to do 
good ; but who, as Churchmen or Dissenters, were compelled to stand idly by, 
whie otherjj were performing the labour, P. W. P. 
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DB. CUMMIN© : PBOPHEOY AND THE CATHOLICS. 

Thee£ are just two poiulb upon which Dr. Cummiug loves to dwell, and, 
jo^DOg ttfm tbetr frequent mention, we beliere be eonoeiveB it to be bis miaeioii 
m En^wid to dwell constantly upon them. We allude to Homaniem and 
PkoplMQr; anditia tob6 00iifeaeed*wiib8bameooiifeaaed,tbaito bia continued 

barpings upon theie tbemee, he owes his success as n preacher. Of our time 
he is the Seer who undertakes to resolve all the mysteries of the post ; and if any 
of the books in the Hebrew or Christian Scriptures are atill hard to be under- 
■tood by tbe kfraed and pioua, it must be becanse tb^ bare not a?aUed tbem- 
aahea cif hh eipoeitiona. Where be baa trodden all it ligbt, ftnr witb bia 
myatie key he has opened the heart and revealed tbe meaning of all. The 
THPanin^s of Daniel, Ezekicl, and the Apocah'psc, arc to him as plain as the 
sua ut aooiirlRV ; aud whoso walketh in his light shall not be confounded. 
The image aod t he ten-homed beast ; the little horn and the wheels ; theaugel 
and the phials ; are mysteries no lougcr, for he has solved alike the problems 
of tbeir pfajaiad aod spiritual aymbdiam. 

It must be obser\'ed, however, that many of bis solutions are even more 
difficult to comprehend thnii the original problems; many of them, as in the 
Bnssian, Italian and ( liolera instances, have proved wholly false, and others, 
to the eye of the outside inquirer, appear much too absurd for any reasonable 
notice. But the reverend gentleman is in no wav abashed, he is rather exalted 
1^ bis frequent and ridieulons fiuhires, and is only the more certain of ultimate 
and perfect success. 

It is mur^ the 5«ame with the Komanist topic. It certainly was fortunate 
that there was ;i I'ope for Inm at a safe distniire. to fight ; for without the 
Pope he would never have risen to his present pfibilion, lie csie* ms liiinself 
caUed of the Lord to put down popery, aud li we are to believe his word, he 
Ihm given it' some severe blows tnm vbieb it cannot reoover. We are at a 
loss to understand wby be does not go and preacli what tbe enemy is s t ron|iea t « 
Jh, Camming preaching against popery in Eome would form quite an mte- 
re^tino: feature in the modern history of the Eternal eity. As it is, his 
continual fight itifr nL-ainst Topes in England reminds ow very much of Falstafl" 
killing Hotspui- upon the Shrewsbury battle-field ; hrst, however, making qiutc 
snret&at bu man was dead, aud tbat lie would incur no danger, before be began 
to use his dagger. Tbe Crown Court bero is equally valoroiia» and deserves as 
mndi praise. And yet we must acknowledge his heroisBi, one proof of which 
be gave in tltr L'vent anti-papal meeting held in November, ISTjO, in Exeter 
UaU. In lus first lecture upon the " papal aggresion,** he stMln' that " when 
*' Cardinal Wiseman waseonsecruted as au Archbishop, and received the pallium, 
be took an oath, to the effect that be would persecute beietica to tbe utmost 
*'of bis power.'* Tbis waa denied by tbe Cardinal's seeretary, wbo, in a letter 
to Br. Cummiug, said — " he was at liberty to inspect tbe * Pontifical,' if be 
*' would pay a visit to the Cardinal's residence." Of course such n letter wa^ 
tooj^reat a god-send not to be communicated to the meeting; "and," said ilic 
donor, " I will go there." Naturally enough such a resolution, thus com- 
muaicated, filled the breasts of many regular Exeter Hall attendants with 
silarm. Wbat 1 go into tbe lion*a den f One gentleman more nervous, or it may 
be more courageous tban tbe rest, cried out, ** Go with the police /* that at 
least would afford some prospect of security; but the licro of the evening had 
made up his mind to dare all without any assistance, and firmly said, "No, I 
*' am not afraid 1 I will go alone ! Did you ever hear of a Scotchman who was 
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"afinid of auybody ?" Whereupon tlitjic w;is j<ical cheering, but nuic-li s.ul- 
lUfis. For was it not to be too bold ? Was il not tempting Providence, who, 
in His merry had given Policemen ? l iie )u roisiu of the speech, and the still 
neater heroism of entering the house of a Catholic in Goldcu Squaic, Loudon, 
» the year 1860, to iuspSsd a book, witliout being guarded by fOtteeBMD, 
lB«il oertftinly powerftilly imprera the minds of all unprejudiced men. 

Unfortunately, however, there li in this case the difference that the more 
1>r rMnuniti''^ flnrs in the killin?: way, the moi*e there i? to kill. The papal 
party lias not been stricktn down, but are rather stricken up tlnoufrb all tbesc 
attackii. lie docs them gooii instead of harm. Arc there a^malier number 
of Catholics in England than there were before he oommoioed Iiii aisrfoft f 
We an indinod to believe that it win not profit mndi if we ooKuneiiofe a 
ennade asainst all who deal in charms, and tell fortunes by the cardfe or the 
stars. When a superstition is dcatli-'^lritkcn, xvc musl just let it tMr- quietly, 
for it" we kick it, then, there will soon be a crowd of defenders, who otherwise 
would never have taken notice of its existence. They are led to this, not 
through its own worth, but becituse of what thev believe to be the unjust 
way in whieh it has been treatad. Thus it hat been with Dr. CoBiiiuiw : 
while denouncing Papal intolerance lie has undertaken to perseentr the Engluii 
Catholics, and hurried on by his egotism, be has asserted and insinuated so 
many nnlmths, that many have first been led to hear them throngh his 
)inr]>iiip«, and then led to join them thi-ongh the reacti<m against his palpabk 
injustice. 

There is nothing so distinctly and unmistakeably unjust towards Protestants 
to be found in all Uie writings of Cardinal T^Viseman, as we meet with in nearly 
all Dr. Cumming's discourses against the Catholics. The Cardinal argues like 

a gentlcninn, the latter like a polished fish- wife , and nlthouc:h we rebel with 
our whole soul against the Cardinal's reasoning, we arc compelled to rebel 
even morc agaiiuit the unfair and ungentlcmanly language of Dr. Cumtting. 
The former mfariably idtows himself to be confined within the bonsdaxles Of 
deoen^, bat tha latter sets them all at deiianoe, and never hesitates about 
preferring the most scandalous charges, or about repeating statements whSdi 
thonp;b known to be untrue, will tell against tlic " unclcau spirits of poppr\- " 
He speaks of the Pope as the " ]^Ian of Sin Cardinal Wiseman is " the 
" unclcin spirit," the Catholic priests generally arc '* Imps of the Evil One;** 
*• Servants of their Father the Devil but they are not always let ofif so easily, 
ht in many equally elegant and chttltable ways, he libels whOe attempting to 
diBiaeterise them. Were we compelled to form our opinion of Cathoucs 
fbe V ritings of Dr. Cumming, we should conceive them to be the most abomin- 
able inonstci-s tliat cxTr corrupted the earth. There is no vice in which they 
do not abound, and as to virtue, in every form it seems almost impossible to 
them. He has exceptions, yet they are so rare that they only intensify the 
horrible pielme. Bnt we know from oar experience that the plctnra he painta 
is not correct ; wc know that asdtisens and men, Catholics are no worse tSian 
Presbyterians ; and, as far as trade is concerned, we believe thejr are about 
erjual in short weight, length, and \alae. The Scotch arc all Prcsbylen'nn?, 
the Irish arc Catholics, and we know that there h a diilerencc between them i 
but not so great on the moral, as on other sides of their character. We have 
newt found that the Irish were less charitable than the Scotch ; we have never 
8«sn that the Irish had any more scttrimess, any sti-onger grasping spirit than 
ihe Scotch, and we have not discovered that the Irishman is mott indSnfed to 
dif re a hard bargain than the Sootdh. In fitet, taken as citiseiis, we tranld 
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just as soon be served by llie Irish as the Scotch in all matters where monl 
integrity is iuvolvcd, and hence to our minds there is not the marked difference 
between them which woiild exist if Dr. Cumming^s arguments were sound. 
They are not sound, and simply bccaiiso, while he rejecta facts, he abuses all 
kgic, even all common sense in working them out. We believe it rony be 
km down as a aalb rule that moat are in many particulars supci ior to their 
ereed. A man adopts a creed which contains a variety of features quite 
unlovely, and aUogcthcr evil ; but we may not suppose that ht; will adhere in 
action to all tli;it he lias subscrlbrd. Do wc not know that the Calvinists as 
a body act toward tin world iu a manner much abovr v lmf we should anticipate 
from them as believers in their creed ? And the same holds true of (he Catholics. 
They profess to believe in papal infiUlibility ; but we do not hesitate to say, 
that, if his holiness directed all Gathotics to fight asainst England, as In the 
time of the Amuula, they who are amongst us would forget their creed and 
remember their birthright, so that, as Englishmen, they would repel their 
brothers in faith. Dr. Gumming judges differently ; he looks at the creed to 
sec how many bad action^ it will indirectly justify, and whatever he finds 
theoretically possible, he lre*its as thouj^li it were actual. Thus whatever 
crimes he finds possible to the Catholic, he assumes that all Catholics would 
commit them. The actual he passes by in order to contemplate the theoreti- 
cally possible ; and the natural result is that he never docs justice to \m choscu 
enemy. Never n Billingsgate fishwife pounced upon the vulnerable spots with 
greater fury than he docs upon th(^ jjossible results of Catholicism, and although 
the Catholic protests that he would never commit the sin, Dr. Gumming shouts, 
■* Behold t It is in the booh ; there !s» therefore, the possibUity, and hence 
" I hold vou chargeable*'* 

But the iiqnstice and absurdity of this are easily exposed. For instance, 
was there ever a more intolerant sectioi\ of the Christian church than the 
Calviiiisfs? The history of (iencva is highly instructive upon that point, and 
the iiisioi-v of ^^eotland is nol les:> so. The Catholics used the power when thev 
had it iu their hands, and the Calvinists did the same directly they became 
poaseseed of it. John Knox was a man of great power, and one who aooom<^ 
plishcd a marv ellous work ; but no man can call him tolerant, wl^ we have 
the fact that death was the instrument he employed in order to cure men of 
Catholinsm. Wc may ium to the Puritans of America, who are ever and 
rightly to be held iu honour for their heroism and virtue, but surely not for 
their toleration. The Westminster assembly of divines drew up a form of 
faith, and marked out a system of church goremment, most intolerant imd 
tyrannical in its character ; and if we peruse the writings of the men of that 
age, belonging to tlie Galviuist School, we shall find as scandalous principles 
of intolerance commended a"? were ever practised by any Catholic chiu'cnes. 
Now it so happt-ns that Dr. Cuimning belongs to that sehnol ; he is bound by 
their articles, he is amenable to an ecclesiastical body wkich holds all these 
writers up as the fathers of their church ; but, shall we be justified in going 
through those works in order to detect the variou p iuts at whidi a man can 
turn aside to do evil, and then ohaife the evil itself upon Dr. Cumming and 
all his church party? They would protest loudly again&t the injustice ; but 
it is that very same injustice of which the Catholics tnmplain against him. 
Tlipy cay, and justly, that he charges them with imaginary crimes, and we feel 
iioL only iiave they fair cause of complumt, but that nc also is guilty of a sin 
against freedoto. Whenever we deuie to put 4own a leUgions evil we aunt 
not be too eager to paint it all black. Better omit one of its dark ftatoies. 
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than paint m aii extra onr, or even over paiiii the real. And wheu we look 
upon the Catholic church as a great lact ; when we trace out its influence iu 
aU the ramifications, we see quite enough to attack wUliout going into mnsty 
parehmentfl and old booka, in order to get up a list of inferential crimes. If 
a mail keeps within the dtde of the known, he can then reach the hearts of 
the men he dcsirrs to convert; directly he stravs beyond that, he makes 
enemies of those it was liis province to convince and convert. A man will 
listen calmly enough when he finds that liis opponent will do justice to aU 
that himself knows to be true ; and that act of justice compels him to listen 
even more attentirely when thoto points are brought into debate wliicli be 
only aeoepta in a spacnlative sense. These, too, are the very points wbioh 
need examination, for once we obtain dear views of their nature, then our 
progress is secure. 

But, in truth, this Crown Court Bonner«:ea has never aimed at convening 
the Catholics so much as at winning the applause of the Protestants. Popu- 
larity was his aim« and it was through that he was induced to tread the anti* 
papal path. To convince the Catholics, required labour, sdf-sacrifice, and 
charity, but to win the applause of those Protestants who compensate for their 
own shortcomings in religion by abusing the Catholics, itiquired only hnrdi- 
hoo(\, unscrupnloRity of assertion, flippancy of sppccli, and a goodly measure 
oi intolerance. The latter Dr. Gumming has won and ei\joyb, but the Catho- 
lics have not been won» and indeed are only the more firmly resolved to adhere 
to their ehurch through what they have fdt as the ungcntlemanly and uncandid 
attacks to which they have been exposed. Were there about fifty Dr. 
Cnmrninpfs in England, wc do not hesitate to declare that within twenty years 
we should have at least ten Catholic chapels for every one now standing — so 
powerful the reucUou against misrepresentation, that even iu auti-Cathulic 
Jfini^d this sad result would be brought about For men who inquired 
would believe that everything said against them was nntroe, because of the 
many things easily shown to be so. 

But why «;hnnld he be constantly beating the papal drum, when, aroording 
to his own account, " popery cannot be destroyed until the second coming of 
Christ ? '* In his Apocalyptic Sketches, he says — " Tliere is to be no con- 
version of this ^stem, but the Lord is to consume it by ' the Spirit of his 
«< < mouth ;* that is, as in another passage, * He shall smite the earth with the 
** ' rod of his mouth t. e, his own holy word. That oonsumption is at this 
"moment going on. Great Babylon is now coming into remembrance before 
*• Gofl. A person may be far ltoik hi a consumption, and yet alive : «o Bal>ylon 
"is now being gi-adually consuitied, but it is only to be * destroyed wjih the 
*' * bnshtness of oar Lord's coming.' Docs not this imply that it will exist 
*'till Chnst comes ? Bibles, tracts, political friends, and pofitical foes, may 
« consume it, but He is to destroy, i. e. utterly to end it, by thebrightneiaof 
his cominc^*." AVhy then all the noise and confusion? Why nre we to be 
perpetually irritated and excited about doing, what we cannot do ? If the 
work cannot be done, will it not be prudent to husband our power? in order 
that we may the more cfFectuallv do what is possible ? Yet w hy thua question 
a man whose popularity dependi upon beatmg the air and raistng a cloud of 
eonfbsion 1 If we had any hope that he could be induced to look cabniy at 
the work of a teacher, we should then be induced to solicit and persuade ; 
this however we cnnnot even hope ; for, as wc phall endenvoiir to c'^tablish to 
our readers, yet he knows neither the nature of that work or the spirit in 
which it should be performed. P. W. P. 
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aOUTUPLiLGE GHAPKL SUNDAY EVENING JUOTU&ES. 

BY P. W. PERPITT, Ph. D, 
Ulfi JJHD IBIALS or JOftVPH. 
(OmHimd from p. 193.) 

I Kxow thatftBtoiyof thiskindluvhigBOiiiiiidiofteiidenieasaiid 

not be rudeW touched, for mny it uot stand to do all the good it can ? So far as I aai 
concerned, I feel thrit no^- T r sn doi h e as much good from it as, or eyen more thao, 
other:} cao, who look, upoa it as a divioelj-inspired story, or relation of laot. No> 
body believes in Hamteit» and yet ail, whether they know it or not, are ad?aiita«il 
bv what is there written, uud they will be by the story of Joseph, when the novelty 
oi looking at it iu a uew light has graduallv toned down. But we would willingly 
allow it to stand, weru it uot for the fact, tliat its literal truth is insisted upon, aofil 
that MOeaBitateB a few nuestions. As, for instance, 1m not Joseph always spoken of 
as much younger tlian fic really as though there was a very wide difference 
between tneir nf^cs? But turn to Genpsi<;j ehapti-r xxx, and you wiil fiud that 
Jacob's eleven ^ns were bora within six years. That is, that his eleven sons were 
all bom after ho bad served his seven yean for Leah, and before his seven years 
for Rachel were completed. So that there was not the great difference generally 
supposed. Of roursu, as I know, — and as all know, wIk) will rrrlcou up the time 
allowed for tke ba lii of the children named iu that chapter, all whu wiii dare trust to 
ibairown senses, — at least double themimbcr of years are required. They could uot 
hare been born within the time. Theii ^vr rn c told that Joseph was seventeen when he 
was sold away, and thirty when he stood before Pbaroah. Thiscauuut be true. Turnto 
the twenty -ninth chapter and thirty-fifth verse, you find that J udah was licah's fourth 
son, bence even if the story that alt the sons, save Benjamin, were bom within tha 
six years he true, (hen, if Joseph was born at the end of that time, he ronld only have 
been two years youiigcr than J udah; thus if Joseph was but seventeen when sold, and 
thirty when he stood before Pbunoah, then Judab must have been respectively 
nineteen and thirty-two. Tom to the thirty-eightb chapter, and yon will find that 
at this time, or when nineteen year? olJ, Jtidah had a son ready to marry ; and, in fact, 
£r married Tamar. But this son died, and also the next one Onao, and then J udah 
bade the widow wait until his nest aonvaa old enough to marry. The years }tassed 
and Jndab did not gire his son 8helah unto Tamar. Then she played the hsdot 
with Judah, and as a result, the two sons Fharez and Zarah were born. Thus as grand 
cidldren unto Judah. And all this, Judah, "being father and made grandfamer," 
with yeaia ehpsing between, before his brother Jo8e|>h stood before Pharoah at 
the age of fhii^, consequently before himself was thirty-two. I say impossible. 
BU)w can we speak of a man hieing in the position of a grandfather at tlie age 
of thirty-two P And not merely that, because according to the text, he should have 
been a gnndfather many yean before. He hoped to oeoonie such when he |pK?e 
Tamar to his son £r. Genesis xxxviii. 6. At what age this son was married we know 
not, but surely not before he was eighteen. But we must diveige somewhati in 
order to place this matter iairly before you. 

Tbe repreaentatioii usnally made^ is to the effect, that, the PatriauBbs did not ' 
many young; but, seeing that Joseph was about seventeen when be was sold. 
Genesis xxxvii. 2 ; that he was only tnirty when he stood before Pimroah, Genpsin 
zlL 46, and that he wasbut thirty-nine when he sent for his father, we have a standard 
eel of facts by whieh to estinate the ages of all the otben. I ssv that be was 
thirty-nine when he sent for his father, because, if to the thirty, " T^lieu bo stood 
*' before Pharoah," wc add seven years of plenty, and the two years of famine, 
whidli had elapsed when he spake with his brethren. Genesis xlv. 6, we have the 
anniberthiity-nine as his age; and if we say that his father did not reach him until 
the next year, then we have his age as forty. As I have already strted his 
brother Judali was only two years his senior. Tlii^ fact h arrived at m the 
foliowuig manner, — Judah was the fourth sou ol Leah, (pnesis xxix. bom 

i&th» flUijBVof Hwir amiage ; or« witiBWudl^ stated, in the flfth 
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of Jacob's serrioe for B«oM. It is eridrat from ih% whole OOUM of 

the narrative that lie scr\ed flio first seven years before reouTiii|r Iieili^ 
Qenesis xxix. 21, " And Jacob said unto Luluin. (iive nn* my witV. for my days are 
"fulfilled." The father gave Leab in uhicc of li«iclicl, and Jacob agreed to serve 
other seven years for the one he loved, Raehel. But he received her at once and 
before the seven years w crv served. Thi3 is nowhorr directly stated in the lx>ok, 
but other things are stated which make it oU'ur that such was the case. As for 
instouoQj wc know that lie was uiily twenty years with Iiaban. Qeneaiit ixxi. 
"Thus hftvo I been twenty years in thy honae; I aerved thee fourteen years for 
"thy two dinghtcrs, and aa years for tliy cattle." Now we know that Joseuli 
wns bom before the " six years for the cattle" commenced, Genesis xxx. 25, lor 
after he was bom the service was lii'st proposed. Obviou^iiy then as Jacob bad 
not either of the aiaten during the first seven years, and as Joseph wu bom he&te 
the hot aiK eonuneiieed, he must have been bom at some perioa within tlie second 
seven years of service. Thus he had Leah and Rnc ln l t( wtl\cr. Tlic time, how- 
ever^when Joseph was bora way be more nearly dctcrnuued. ilaehel wait childless for 
■oiie jeaii and oonphuned of Uiat faet, Genesis xxz. 1, but towards the latter end 
eltiie aeoond serv ice she bare Joseph, and taking that to have been in the very last 
year, we are led to the fact that Josepli was but two years younger llian Judali, who 
was bora ia the UftU ^eor of that iiome series of seven. Thua there was not the 
reaailcaUe differenoe tn respeet to age which is usually assuned. 

^tlmust now return to the Judah story, onlv asking you to remember that he was 
just f wo vears older than Josc))!), and of course tfiat he was but forly-twowhenhc went 
with his father and the family into lilgypt. Wc ret ura then to the Question of the age 
of Er, when he received Tfcmar as his wife. Say that he was eignteoi, and that at 
the affc of nineteen his father had married his mother. J udali would then lie thirty- 
six wnen Er married Tainar. llciiec we have only six years of his life to ncconnt 
for before we Uud hiui with his family settled duwn in Eg^ut. What was crowded 
into thoae six yean ? £r died, and as I have already sauf, Indah gave the wMow 
to his son Onan. Genesis xxxviii, 8. This son was aUo slain bv God, and then 
there was only one brother left, and he too yount,' to marry this widow. Rut JudiJi 

J)ressed her to wait, and at her lather's house she waited many years. But t lie 
hther did not keep his promise, and then it was that the disajipointed woman played 
the harlot with her fathcr-ui-law. Genesis xxwiii. 1 1, 19, which was followed oy the 
birth of Pharez ["Breach j and /nrah [Splendourj 29, IV). But can wo suppose that 
all this occurred wilhiu the six years which ckipscd belwecn the marriage of ilr, 
and the aettUng in Egypt ? The two marriages, the waiting of years, ana theUltll 
of these two sons by her father-in-law ? To my mind this was more than enough 
to crowd into tlie said sis years; but if wc turn to Genesis xlvi. 12, we are sull 
more stai tlcd by liic magnitude of the product of these six years. Thrae we have 
a lilt of all who went down into Egypt, according to the familiea, and the yam I 
have named relates all about the farody of Judan. "Aud the sons of Judidi: Br 
"and Onan, and Shclah and Pharez and Zarah ; b\it Kr ;aul Onan died in the land 
of Canaan. And the sons of Pharez were Ke/.rou and llumui. " So that not 
onl^ wne theae two sons born of TanKir by Jndah, but one of them hid grown old 
enough to marry, and in his turn had become the father of two sons— and all this 
before Judah hunself was fortv-two years old. By his daughter-in-law, a father of 
two sons, and a grandfather through one of them uiorrying and having two sons. 
I said it was impossible, for seehig that himself was thirty-six when his fiiit son 
married, he must have been at least sixty before Pharez could have had a son. You 
will pardon my repeating myself here, for in tmth it caiuiot be avoided. People, as a 
rule, read these passages without feeling any astonishment, and without perceiving 
the absurdities involved, because, so confused is the narrative, that, they never niS 
critically, so as to get before the mind a clear view of what it is ih&i they do really 
believe. But once fairly sifted, what man of us can believe it ? Wlien once we 
have plunged into its depths, we are compelled to acknowledge the actual impossi- 
bOitj eC its assumptioDa, and if we are told that there is some miatakeiii the naatsire. 
wQimmrthiit in this cue at leMt it ia not ft nuitakt iii mieljr om yimptlhr 
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above t^sutj are lUTolrtd, as I ha¥e shown by citing tiidin, so that the comotkuui 
to be made must be ol a wide voot'and-branch charaetar. 

I v, i!l not trouble yon \rifh many of these fif;:nrps, althonglj having worked oat 
the details in every case, 1 conld show you Irom tht? Bible itself, the utter impos« 
sibUitT of manv of its statements. When I publish these lectures, then in the form 
of BOlia I shaU give these ciuioiis faels.* But now to the other questions. Ilia 
statement is that Joseph's master was wroth when hclieard tliai Josejih liad insulted 
his wife — it is likely then that he would leave him iii prison, and take no steps 
to punish him farther ? Were the Egyptians so forgiving in (hoir dispo:>ition ? 

" But" it is said, " the astrologers and wise men of £gypt could not expound the 
dreams." Obviously thnt ^rn.s written by a man who believed in dream-solutious. 
But what do we know as the fact ? We know that all dream solutions have been 
directed by chance, and of course that, as a rule, they have proved worlhlciis. AJl 
dieam-expoundera have labouK d under the eonuDQik Weakness of being unable to 
proceed soieutitlr i]' ', to their work, so that in every case they had t o j i oceed cmni- 
ncaliy. "Wliat was Lhcre in Pharoah's dream to deter them from proceeding \\\ thn 
same way ? Is it likely, when as we know from the nature of things that every dream 
was an enigma to them, that they never had been sure their expounding was oorreot, 
is it likely they would here talk of inability ? Surely as they had always hazarded 
explanations, they would hazard in this case. And they were adepts in employing 
mystical words suspectible of a double meaning, so that here, as iu all other cas^s, 
they had mysteiyaiid time on their side. For the expounding was not a plahi 
thing which every one would know -xi onoe to he true, seeing that v^ar-. niu J pfapse 
ere tnat could be known, and consequently the old augurs and (Ut^am-cxpouuders 
would hold their ground. The whole passage is based upon the assnmption that the 
expounding of dreams is a tight and proper prooeediog, a thing whieh can l)e done; 
but fhnt n rp r liad occnrrrd in which llie onhiKivv e\poini<Vr- were at fault; that 
the men had been pursuing a correct and scieutiUc courso throughout th^ir past 
oaner, bat that a ease had now srisen in which their rules failed, and their science 
was vuueless. And unless it be conceded that there was some correct method of 
e^ponndinpf dreams, then the whole story must fall (o t!;r f^rnnnrh For if we ^ to 
one of the fortune-tellers of these times, and, alter goin^ through her manipulations, 
she says, "I cannot tell yonr fortune, my skill fails me m your case," should we not 
sav that there was something very remarkable about her refusal ? I know that yon 
will all say no suHi M-(>man ran be found and I agree with that conehision, simply 
because, as none of Ihcm know anything of the future they oaonot lind any greater 
difflcultv in one case than in another, sJl are alike hidden. The fortnne-telter will 
as readuy predict the future of a boy Cro iwrll : Napoleon as any other; for, all 
being: f^ie?«i-work, they cannot sec grf'nt( i dillicuUir'^ in o!ie case than in another, 
bo with dream-expounders, thev will answer in some wav, and are no more 
certain of being right in etpomiding a dream about mws than tbej an when' it 
relates to com. Be with these men before Pharoah. 1^^^ had expounded dreams 
before and always guessed ; why then not guess again in this case ? Men who 
have always been guessing, are not likely to refuse to guess again, to saYe their 
poeitloB wtth a king, especially when there is so danger of an tmmediata diBCOVWjr. 
And eren if they erred, what theii ? Had they never erred before? The aathor 
of this narrative assnmps nnt ; in his child-like simplicity, ho treats dream-ex pnti Tid- 
ing as a very natural and proper science — ^he assumes that they were all strait- 
forward praotitionen, hat mnrior in skiU to Joseph, who oonld master a dream 
whidi was too vast for their comprehension ; bis teaching is, that they were too 
honest to pretend to know the meaning of two dreams which they did nnt under- 
stand, that is what be indirectlv assumes, and we (uiswer that thev never liad uu- 
deiatood a dream, that they had always pretended to onderstand what they did not 
nndentand, and consequently that the whole story is a poetieal fiction wrouj^ht 
up in order to do hononr to Josei^ and by a man who believed in the docinne 
01 dreams. 

It ii hardly necesaaty to any that there are a great munbsr of liiDjltt objectioiift 
• SmrieftkissiriUsnsarlnXaa Fsmuaw. 
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Ui tills aluiv, wilicii i ueeduot repwt, because they wiU naturtdly occur to 
But of ooune as a romance no oojection could be raised against them. Tbe fiction 
writer Uugbs nt time, and demands that vrc cnnrrde him almost the power of a 
divinity in the worhi of creation. To refuse this is to cut away his locks of power; 
but to the historian, and especially the sacred historian, no snehliosiiae eaa be given. 
H^ice in this case I grant the Ucense, becaiuie I know it is a fiction desigiied to 
show that Gk)d directs the affairs of his chosen ones, and onlv vptifuro to sujrtjest 
these discrepances and contradictions, in order to meet the |)aily who imiat, upon 
its historical value. 

Bnt in order to establish thai the whole history is literallr true, our critics are 
in the habit of luionaiug their reader? thatthr whole is related oy independent Piig^an 
writers. As mst&uce, Dr. Ck>x, who in his recent work upou Saoced xliatory — says, 
** It is oulv necessary to add that the principal ieatves in the hbtoiT of Joeeph are 
''recorded bv Trogus BDU^einStaBd proserredbj Ju^tiu in liis abridgement of 
"that work.''^ In tnii. way many arc lea to infer very faUily iihont what the heathen 
'Writers tell, and as wc have it at hand, wc may read Ju^lui, whose work is aji 
al^cidgeuiout of a volnmrnons history written by Trofnw — ^now irreooveraUe. In 
hlHPnrty-sixl h Chapter, J ustin says, " TIic orison of the Jem was from DamaajBUS, a 
''most famous city of Svn;». wIm iuc also the Assyrian kings und Qurcu Scmirarois 
*<aprui^. The name uf the city was giren it from King Damai»cus, in honour of 
"wbom the Syrians oonaeorated the sepulohre of Ids wife Anthis as a temple, and 
"regard her as a goddess worthy of the mo^i sacred worship. After DanuwoiU^ 
**A/clii5, and then Adores, Abrahan). and Israhel were their kings. But a pros- 
'*perous familv of ten sons made Israbcl more famous than any of his ancestors. 
** Having dimed bis kingdom, in consequence, into ten gorenunents, ho cominitted 
"them to his sons, and called the whole people Jews from Judas, who died soon 
"after the division, and ordered his memorv (o be held in veneration by them ali, 
"as his portion was shared among them. The youugc^t. of the brothers was Joseph^ 
*'whom the others, fearing his extraordinary abilities, secretly made prisoner, and 
"sold to soiiir fnrrigu merchants. Bc'in^ carried by them into Egypt, and having 
"therr, bv his great powers of mind, juude himself master of the arts of mafic, be 
" found Hi .1 short time great favour with the king ; for he was cmiunntly skmed iu 
^prodigies, and was the first to establish the science of interpreting dreams ; and 
"nothing, indeed, of divine or human bw seems to have; been nukuown to him ; so 
''tiiat he foretold a dearth iu the land some years before it happened, and all Egypt 
would have perished by laiuinc, had uot the kiug, by his advice, ordered the com 
" to be laid up for severid ycaia; sodi bebg the proofs of his knowledge, that 1^ 
"admonitions seemed to ])roceed, not from a mortal, but a God. Iiis son was 
" Moses, whom, besides the iuheritance of his father's knowledge, the comeliness of 
" his person also recommended. But the i^pt ians, being troubled with scabies 
"and leprosy, and moved by some oracular predictron, ex^Ucd him, with tiboM 
"who had the disease, out of Egypt, that the distemper mif^ht not spread among 
"a greater number. Becoming Luuier, acotrdingly, of the exiles, he carried off by 
"analih the aaond utensils of the I^ptians, who, endeavouring to recover them 
^hj force of tau, were obliged by tempests to return home; and Moses, having 
"reached Damascus, the birth-place of his fnrrfathrrs, took po-^session of monnt 
"Sinai, on his arrival at which, after having suffered, together with his followers, 
-tnm a seven daji* fest in the deserts of Arabia, he oooseer^ every seventh 
"d^r (according to the nresent custom of the nation) for a fast-day, and to be 
" perpetually called a Sabbath, booanse that daj had ended at cmce tbeir hanger 
**aad their wanderings." 

{To be c(miiim«U.) 
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Tiii: (iUEAT REVIVAL TEVKll. 

We are not surprised that so many men are to be met with who believe in 
the law of circles ; that all things move, and ever have moved in circles, 
fnien we fKUue to mm the oonne of human aifahrs, there seems to be 
rafBdent cause to joatify their eondiiftioo. We say not that it is so, but only 
tliat to the superficial obsenrei- if seems 8<^ and hence tlicir very general 
conclusion in that direction. What have wc in the world of fashion but the 
cird*^ of fonus, sliapc'i, head-gear, hoops, and bodices? The day is not far 
distant when ladies will appear iu the Elizabethan style, and perhaps even 
the gents will go back to siiorts and perriwigs. If we had a few of the very 
old dresses, they would serte to place ns at the top of the feshion, and how 
much superior the toIuc of flu ir material ! 

But it is not this kind of cyclical action to which we would direct 
especial attention. We arc rather inclined to (lio worUl of events and mar- 
veiioiis productions, as, for instance, the animal fut sheep, the horse with six 
or seven legs, and the battle seen in the sky. Do they not recur at fixed 
intarrols T It seems that in a given series of years, there is a fixed series of 
giMt events and manreUons productions. Wc liave not taken time enough to 
verify the series, so as to speak with authority as to its length, all we have 
noted is the recnrrcnce of event?, nnd when they are indicated, onr renders 
will assent to the proposition. In the said scries we have a great strike; a 
war, "large or small a reform agitation; u few cliauges in the Ministry ; 
a ccmtest iu the church ; preparations made in expectation (tf an invasion ; 
a new doctrine promulgated ; society alarmed about a coming earthquake, or 
' *'tlie end of all things ;" a large sea-snake; the big goosebeny; and a great 
revival. We have led many of the recurring wonders nnnamed, because 
every little boy can till out our list, and where would be the use of more than 
indication? The "big gooseberry," which was formerly coufined to the 
county gazettes is now regidarly paraded in the metropolitan papeis in its doe 
season* and the dmreh brawling, in some form, has not fiedlea to retuip in its 
regtdar order. Thus, in place of rocakim; of all these things, as oocmring like 
intermittent fevers, as comiug under the head of irregular ])henomenn, we feel 
that they are all regnhir, their orbits may be fixed, and the period of their 
recurrence foretold. 

duetelet, a celebrated Freuchmau, many years ago, published a work on 
«• Man," in irtddihe aupj^M an immense number of vital statistics, intended 
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to sbed HgM upon wliai our economists call the averages." His object was 

to show that out of a certain number of hiimnu being<*'\ve shonM find a given 
number of thieres, (Ininkarrl^. evrn murderer'^ ; nnd, consequently, that the 
funetion of the Statesuiau is lo provide Ibi these "certainties." It is a 
curious, nay, even a valuable book, aiul we are waiting with some impatience for 
another of a similar character, in which the suhjerfs named above will receive 
due attention. 

It seems that at pre<»ent we are in the revival period, for rerirals have 
beeoiiip n "sort nf rage. In rnrious parts of "Rn^laiid work is snid to be 
i';oiuii on mirarulously, ami the people are rr)'ing, come over and help us. In 
some towns, imitating the exhaust e<l Yankee system, there are prayer meetings 
held during the dinner hour, to whioh all the workmen are iavitei Thnr are 
to swallow their dinners as quieUy as possible, so that tbey may be abie to 
devntr twenty minutes to a pray» meeting, and theoj immediately after the 
dny''5 hd)oiir*hn<! ended, they ''mn?f ton prayer meeting again." And all this 
to save theii- aouls« just as though the soul of a working man " took a deal of 
paving." 

But it is in Ireland where the revival fever is most active at present. 
Thtw the people are worked np into a kind of furore, and eitniordiuay scenes 
are presented lotbe ^e of the tourist who approaches Bsiiast. Crowds 

gather to hear n roan talk about *' hell-fire and the glory of God shortly 
after he has commenred Ins discourse, a man or a woman falls down in n kitul 
of swoon, and when rorovered, they ery ont for mercy nnd pardon. 1 here 
a deal of struggliu'^, inul. witnesjsiug that, several more become aUVt ted in 
like manner, imtil perhaps twenty have been " eonvinoed of rin, and brought 
'* to the knowledge of God/* Some scenes described to ns by cwo-witoessas 
are too revolting to decency to be committed to writing, and others in like 
ranmipv, bernnse of tli' ii piornnity \'foe;efheT. judging from wfiat we have 
heard from i<ood authoniies, we coneiude that many of the st"one.s are a dis- 
grace lo uiu- age. Still the clergy, with some noble exceptions, approve and 
soppevC tkam. Some have preadied in their firronr, and these seem to believe 
thtt groaning and grinding the teeth are |iroofe of a olonge of heart, bot 
snppo'^Inf^ that they are not stone blind, a few weeks will sufBoe to show their 
fnlh . Tlic R< f»(Hi ;ire the ordy ])eoplc who can stand a revival of this sort, 
with nuythiii^r like :i |-, ;d jjrnmisr of nltimnte ^ood, but evrn they arc chnrv of 
theui. We witiiej«««i'd sonn* n vival bceufs in the land o' calces many years ago, 
and can ouite understand why the h ader.s arc so char)'. There was, we were 
told, a fieal of sonl-snving, and wc know that there was a deal of whisky- 
drinking afirr the excitcnu'nl . What we saw will serve through life to oon* 
vinee ns of the nffi r ab-irrdify nf all ^ucli exhibitions. 

hen a "ehaiiL!,c comes o'er a man," it comes in no que«itionable shapo, 
anil to bo permanent it ( ouies in (juite another form than that now so con»nton in 
Ireland. The whoU: afl'aii is but idle show and foolish excitement, which will 
leave the ])eoplc farther from real religion than it ftmnd them. Howbug or 
dancing, or rolling on the ground is to us in^cative of phrenay» not of r^igi- 
ous emotions ; and they who mistake the former for the latter, give us &e 
clf arc:! of all possible proof, that, as yet. they are ignorant of ^vbnt religion is 
in its own nature, and consequently of what are its natural sib^us and fniits. 

Bui although fully as conscious as ure any of oiu* brother journalists of the 
absurdity of these exhibitions, we cannot apress ourselves in the same terms of 
surprise at their occurrence. That audi seenes, nnder the oii«iiBHtiMli» thonld 
bb pteseatod is to ns only the nttnnl oonaeqiMnooa of pott atgloit Md im» 
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rdigions teaching. What cIo the people of Ireland know of religion in its 

nature and operation? Literally nothing; for if we turn to tlie Soottisti 
Presbyterian portion, we find them bonnd up with ecrtain \t\v-\-, of long prayers, 
Hnbbath observnnre?, and the authority of ihr Kiik, hnf witliout nny olear 
Perception of fnet that these have tiothiiii? <o (]<< wiMi r.-li^ion. 'I'h, \ li;.ve 
nothing -bnt dry logic for tlic sotil, ami tht- nieunijig ot piojjlu.ey for^their imagi- 
. nation, and lienoe tliey are Presbyterians, but not religious meal They are 
moral and industrious, they are frugal and hardy, but not because of their 
'Ism, and, were their ehurch spirited awav to^morrov, little chanf^ would be 
wrought ill the life of flicir Commonwealth* 

But can they livi- e\or f^o? Must they not have oref\sionnl religious 
visitiiigs which will rousc np their dormant feelings, and proiupL them to new 
courses of action ? Can they live on like dogs, as though they have no literal 
liut only h speculative and mechnnieal soul f We believe it to be irlioUy 
inipo^ble, and hence we look for periods of real religious progress, whose 
chnracter and influence for good will he mainly determined by the condition 
of the people, among ^vhmn their adion ( opMnences. If fhrv rire ignorant of 
all which properly pertains to reiigio]i, tlim u e shall have ^^ueli scenes as those 
presentetl in Irdaml ; the more ignorrtut the people, the more of howling, 
wailiug, and grinding of teeth. And with thrtn, in uineteen cases out of 
twenty, the effect will die away in less than six months, leaving them to wonder 
what it was nit alxtul . Had thcv been educated, and rendered somewhat 
conscious of wIimI n li;:!;inM is in its own nattm-, IIumi extra stir in their 
chnrrhes would hnv«' b»-ei) ;tt fended with r«'-nii . ol' ,i ht^in lii ial nature, but as 
they are, all the cry is for nmrvcis and nightly visitations. They go from 
coaVt to court, from alley to alley, in order to sec '* the marine ** which hare 
been made by the spitits, or the images and signs which ''during the night" 
have been printed upon the breasts and hands of those who are ehoeen* 
TU n a woman opens her dre<s to show a " photographie image of Jesus," 
which has hi rn " i^famped upon her breast by the heavrtily powem," and tliere 
a man lias L^'t the "name of St. Paul in blue letters ' which were "written 
•* upon his aim while he was asleep." These are the signs and vvondci'ful 
things that people are running to see in the Protestant North of Ireland, wfaioh 
jlUtiiies us in derlaring that notliln- nmre must be said about rathob'e igno- 
rance and delusion in the South. But our London ministers actually lake 
pnrt in s^jrendiTin: thr (]( lu'^inn. AVhrn thr blind lead the blind, then both 
must fall into the ditch. And what else are tlicy but blind, who can lend 
their countenance to such fearlul fanaticism? If not blind they must be 
toiMtlnng worse. 

Many, however, are consoUog themM*lves with the reflection that if all 

these thiii;^^ can be done and sworn to in the nineteenth century, there must 
evrntnally be a ninre earnesl a'^kiii-: of the (piestion, wliv wo should believe 
ihf- ihiuTS alhmtl to have been done in the first eentitiv If so manv ;iie 
deceived now about miracles, why not say they were even more likely to be 
deedved then? We are aware that such will be the result, and possibly it 
is only through the excesses of these visitations, that the great mass of men 
will feel themselvcf* compelled to inquire into the matter at all. Still the 
disgrace of such proceedings is m «;reat, that we should lie liappy to allow of 
the adrnntniros being realised in a slower and less painful niaiuu r ; for how 
can \\v look with nnv degree of pleasure upon th^t whit h op( rat< s to blind 
the reason and ensiuve the souU of millions of men, leaving them to wullow 
ivilie mite of Friesteraft and Superstition F P. W, F. 
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SIR .lOlIN FRANKLIN AND THE CREW OF THE "FOX." 
The fate of Sir John Franklin is now a nialttr of certainty, and wc dare not 
hope that any of his companious arc still auiong the living, lie died in June, 
1647, wliile vet there was'.tbe chance of his expedition termiuating favourably ; 
but in tbe following April the two ships firebns and Tenroir, wen aiNttidmd 
by their crews, numbering 105 men who, taking' a fine boat, placed upon a 
sledge, with a good supply of provisions and powder, were then prepared to 
start for the Great Fish River, ikit from that day, save through a few stray 
notices, we lose sililit of this devoted band of brothers. All we know ib that 
one by one they sank down on their journey, and slept the pciiceful sleep of 
those who perish in the snow. Two skeletons wete found in a boai» **oiieof 
"these lay in the after part, under a pile of elothing." In tbe boat were 
watches, books, and spoons, with other memorials of the lost expediti<Mi. 
*' Two (louble-barrelled guns stood uprif^ht against the boat's side, precisely as 
they had been placed eleven years before. One barrel in each was loaded 
** and cocked, and there was ammunition in abundance." Brave hearts that 
battled it out so long, and yet oompelled to cower at hist, and ehnigc into 
skdeton ibims beneath the piles of clothing m that land of frost and snow. 
They had gone there to tear from out the heart of the Ice King his 
secret, as to whether it were possible for ships to pass tlsal way ; but instead of 
succeeding, after a stern battle, they were conquered by the power they went 
to defy. 

All England will give them the tribtttary tear, and eveiy generous soul will 
point out with noble pride, to tbeur recovend remains. All these articles haTe 
become sacr»i in our eyes, and with miser care they will be treasured in our 
museums as the final memorials of brave men. It should ])e so, for out of 
such material the greatness of our ^lothcr-land was woven. The patience, 
long sullering, valour, and high-hearted heroism of these men who can 
estimate ? Have we no poet to sing them ? The sea-kings of old ht-ul their 
memorialiftt, as V&cy and Bitson have shown us, and these, too, in some 
brighter day, will find thdr bard, for worthy deeds are sure, though late, to be 
worthily sung. 

And that crew of the Fox wliich recovered all these memorials, arc tliey 
not heroes? Numbering only Twenty- iiiuEE, yet witli hearty earnest'- 
ness they pluugctl into that wild world of ice and silence, bound on a mission 
of mercy, and hoping to find some stray oountiymen yet alive, who might be 
reacned and brought back to his home. "We have not read anything for 
many years past so tndy touching as the brief accounts, published in the 
papers, of their various expeditions ; or any so noble in its simplicity. And who 
fails to admire the pcrseverence of that Captahi Young, who •* for forty days 
"journeyed on through fogs and gales, with but one man and the dogs, 
« building a snow-hut each night ?'* We hardly need be toid that few men 
can bear snch privations, or that he was much eshaustad when he returned to 
the Fox, but we are proud that such men are still among us. We have 
many clever men in England, fine speakers as statesmen, and successful traders 
as merchants ; but the pith and marrow of a country lies in the men, who like 
those of the Fox, can endure and still press on, making up in strength of soul 
what they lack in strength of body. Peace be unto the heroes who have 
fallen, and honour unto tnose who survive. May we ever have men who will 
thus nobly risk all in the patient performance of allotted duties, and ever be 
just ^ugh to reward than according to their deserving. P. W. 
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sup£fisaTnoN in relation to stones. 

Man iu his ignoranoe tuu ever been ready to lefer the phenomeiiA of Natuio, 
for which he saw no other explanation, to supematnral causes ; hence we find 

ranny superstition:* connccti'd with ;ilinost even' natural plienoraenon. 
Superstition uiay hr looked iipoji as thi' religion of the ignorant ; and in the 
early time when, without kuowiedge of natural forces, men referred everything 
to tlie auger or caprice of tUcir deities, tlie strangest beliefs became common 
with reference to all the forma and productiona of Nature. Stonea ate no 
exception to this : on the contrary, they have been connected, in Tarioua ways, 
with the mythologies and religious observances of almost every nation. 

Before temples were in use among men, the Stone altars of the primitive 
worshippers were erected for the purposes of the sacrificial net of worship. 
The earliest ulturs were set up upon the mouutaiu-tops, for there the simple 
difld of nature felt that he was so mneh nearer heaven than on the plain. 
Nor shall we wonder at this ; for, npon the solitaiy monntain-beighta the 
whole glorious panorama of the heavens waa unfolded, apart from the busy 
hnm and the distraetions of tlie places where men dwelt, there the worshipper 
jnigiit leci himself alone with the Deity. There it was, therefore, that he buili 
his altar, where the most acceptable sacrifice could be offered, and from 
whenoe the aaerifidal odour would ascend at once to the very throne of hia 
divinity. The altara bo rabed were always of atone; m the earliest ages, of 
unhewn stones laid one npon the another. The form of the altar in most of 
the Eastern nations was square or oblong ; although in Persia they were of a 
cirrulnr '^linpe ; and among the rh'ccks'and T^omans triangular altars were not 
uucomiuoii. All of them were turned towards liie EaH ; a praetiec originating 
doubtless, with the primitive Sun-worship. The woril allar means a Uiyk plixce : 
and the name arose firom the situation in which the stone of saeriSce was 
plaoed in the early times. In later ages altars were erected in the highwaya 
or in groves. 

Throughout tlif East, stone erections,— doubtless used as altars, or in 
some other way, in couuection with the religious rites of the primitive races, — 
arc found. Nor in the East alone, for in many parts ot i:.urope, especially in 
England, Scotland, and Irefamd, they are also found, and in the round* 
towers of Ireland we find a repetition of the altars upon whieh the fire- 
worshippers of Persia and other parts of Asia, were wont to bum their offer- 
ings to the great Sun-Gop, and to keep the eternal fire alifrht ; while, in the 
Stonchengc of our own Sali-buvv Plain the iniai^iiiations of men are set at 
work, and all their reiisonings put at fault, by euoruiuus piles of stone simikir 
to others found in Asia Minor, and about the Caucasian plains. How they 
were raised, or by whom, we know not, though there can be little doubt that 
th^ served religious or superstitious purposes in ages long since passed away. 
Nor must America Ix? forgotten, for in the altars of the fire- worshippers of 
Peru wc find but further evidence of the world-wide prevalence of the one 
form of reliizio\i^ belief. Thus, in the stones of which these altars were com- 
posed we have the oul^ vestige of facts which but for them would, like the 
men who raised them, have passed into oblivion. In the presence of the 
altars of the world strange thoughts come over us, and we are carried back to 
pre-historic times and peoples, — to a period when our own country was the 
abode of men of whom we know noui^ht, and whose existence is only traced by 
and through these strange stoue-rccords which the ravaged of time have 
spared. 
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Bui while speaking of the altars of the world, we mail not omit to men- 
tion the fearful stone of sacrifice fouiul amougthe Mexicans, and ilit-ii strange 
$loiic-«reciioDS— the " TeocalUs," or /wmca of God. In outward form these 
Teocallis somewhat icsiuibl* 1 tin- I'yraiuids ol" Egypt, but were in lact solid 
masses of laitli rased with btoiie. Nfnny of them were upwards of 100 feet 
in heij^lit, auil more thau 100 fccLsqiauc at IhiJ base. A flight of steps wouud 
uiouud the exterior the structure^ and the top was a broad flat epafoe, 
wheieon were erected the towera in which the aaeied images of the Mexican 
deities were ])laced. In front of these stood the horrid stone of sacriiioe, and 
also two lofty altars, w hereon were ever-burning the inex(inG:ui8liable fires. Up 
W-iv^v \\ indiri- ^^tair** i\w Ionic proccwion*< of (be priests \voul«l wend tlieir way, 
vvlu ii ihc iiwlul liics of tlie siieriliee wt it; lo be perforuud. On aueh occasions 
lliousjuuds of upluruetl eyes were dii'eettd, wilh awe-struck gaze, to the pro- 
oeasion and the ceremony, whieh the height of the Teooallis made visible from 
all parts of the city and adjacent country. I pon the stone of sacriHce — which 
was a buge block of jasper, with thoup))er surface convex — the human victim 
was i)laeetl ; five pric?t? secured his b< .ul and hands, and a sixth, clad in « 
Idood-red inautle, ent upni iVv l>reiist and lore out llie palpitating heart, this 
lie lield up toward* the sun, and then cost it, as a worthjr oflcring, at tbe feet 
of the deity to whom the temple waa consecrated. At this sight, the muHi- 
twh'tf, who wore guthtvcd at the base, or within view of the Teocallis, knelt 
thi Ul down nud woTshipjXiU. And \\ \m\ we k-ara that the number of siich 
Baeriiir.-j in every year was al least 20,000, sometimes reaching even as many 
its 70,0Uii, \u- <:;;un s?omc iilea of tlie aUno^phcre of borror, m to apeak, with 
tt liich I hi; life uf Ihi-s Mi vican pcujiie w a^ biu rouuded. 

Autong many heathen tribes Stones themselves have become objects of 
worship, especially tho^c meteors of which in a previous article we have 
tipokcii. Nor, perliaps, wbereinan is in Ibat low state of civiUsatiou in wluck 
lelicliism is pof.-iibic, is, it wonderliil, that ibc always pceuliai* aud oft-times 
ten il'l plu iioniena allendini^ tlie df-scriit of t1u -( at rolilcs should have seized 
llie iuuigiuation, or evoked the tcriui of tin simple savage, and thus led to his 
worship of the appuienliy betiven-scut uic«iseuger. Aud here, we may 
mention the black stone of Mecea, ' the worship of whidi by the Arab 
tribes, ami .thai even since iheir conyersion to Muhometaniam, baa been 
ignomntly or wilfully stated by some, and still finds believers amoug the 
ignornnt ;nid tlie ]>reju(1i(C(l. The temple of Mecca, known as the "Caaba" — 
the antujuily \v]iricof dales wilh tx'rtainty to more than 700 years before the 
biith of Muliomct — was loug reverenced by the Artibs, as even now it is by 
the Hitssulmen. Untbui ibis temple it was that the " black stone " waa placed* 
aud there it remains unto this day ; and a peculiar sanotity, the origin whereof 
is lost in the hoar antiquity of more than 9000 years, but arising probably 
from its being viewed us the emblem of some rcUgious ide{», has always 
atiaehed lo this stone. Loolving back through the long vista of twenty cen- 
tiiriea, we ^3ee Iht piuii Ai abs of the plain, — as may be seen the Mahometans 
ot the present times, — piocuediug on their pdgrimages to Mecca. >;Vfai off 
they cast away their garments, seven times slowly, reverently, and with low 
olieisances, they encircle the temple, aud piously kiss the " black stone thenoe 
ihey \ i^it the adjacent holy mountains, and seven times throw stones into the 
valley of "^linn, and e'^ni]ilf'tc thrir pil'.rrimagc by a sacrilioe, and the burial ot' 
their hair and nail;* in the eonsc< ralcil round. 

"Atones have held a eonspieuous place iu some of the mythologies, but 
espcciiiily m thoGzeek, where the myth couceimug Dcucidiou (idrcady faBuUar 
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to our Teadm) gim theiu the honour of being the progenitors of the imnian 
race. The etoue " .Sophroni»ba,"— /. e. Ike cl'isrr' f 'wn'bruig ii'j --y\\\\c\\ 
Minerva threw at the luad of Heraflcs, in order to make him less looi-hardy, 
also a remuik.ibl. nivthulogical bloae. But bpucc forbids our euterun; inoie 
largely on that part of the subject, and we turn therefore to some of ibe su- 
pet^titioos oowiectod with «tODe»: these occur mainly in reference to fossU- 
stones. TlieNuiis of Whitby had a Ic-end, which tliey were ever ready to 
«dl to credubus listmcss, Ih^ ia^tlves not doubting' its truth, and at farm- 
house fires all throu-li 1 nulaii.l, 300 veins a«jo, the tale would be repeated 
and rdifrioiiblv believed, ot how the neighbourhood of A\ hitb^ had been 
ill!, d with fiuakea to the great damage and annoyauce of the inhahiUnf^ 
who applied to the Abbess, renowned for her piety, to remedv the evil, and of 
how, " when holy Hilda prayed," all the snakes were changed nito stone ; and 
«lr«MM^ was added to the assertion by the statement that these st on. -snakes 
Wiieaiin tobefomul in tlif vicinity of Whitby. There was, however, otie 
peculiarity about them-th. v nouf of tin in had hea«h j the legend aecouuted 
fer this by statin- that Hilda prayed their heads off before ttimjng them wto 
stoue, which under those circumilauces waa certainly a work of supereroga- 
Ikm." Th«M headless stone-snakes are even now to be found m that neigh- 
bourhood; and not many years ago a dealer in curiosities was request ec! by 
some of his customers to snpply some of thc.e stone-snaken which had not \'M 
their heads. The dealer, a .harp-witled tellow, contrived to manulacture 
some heads of plaster ot and drove a thriving trade, until some remorse- 
less mau of science, obimmng one of them, discovered their true nature, 
proving them to be n«thcr more nor less than petnhed shells preserved in a 
MlSate. They are, in fact, the foasH remains of an extinct sbell-hsh, 
known in Geology as the Ammonite. 

hi the North are found n rtnin small st.>!H . winch -;u bv the name ui 
««8t Cuthbert's bend.;' Th- i like the Amnionilcs are fossils. Jn <>W«i 
times they wne .ui)pu.ea to be the result of thcinccsiant totf of St. Uthbcrt-. 
and theroek by Lindisfern. where he sat to make them . a pmnted on m ^^^^ 
of the staingc tale. In Germany they arc eonnce-tcd with H. Bomface, and 
go by the n!mc of " St. Bonifeee's Vennies." In ^ ^Hphaiia. another legend 
fs tJd regarding them; they nre then- <Hl1.d Gunu . tears, and are l^ 
upon as the pH^ifted t. ars of the ^nmU>: wlio lived m limes long gone by. Sone 
Save suppoLl ihe.n to be produced by the thunder «id ^ghtoig ; and 
others that ibey are the eggs of serpents, «^ ^ 

mainsofoBcrimtes.— a lily-shaped animal, whiA mhabitwl the swsol «ie 

' worid. 



Tatwos superstitions are connected with other fc.sd petnfRetions. ibe 
Nurrmulile, a petrified sheU. resembling a penny in it* P^^f^^";^]; 
bdievcd in Germany to be the i>cvil'. money, and many a w«ld Wa WW 
unca'iny Icireiid is told regarding it. The Amonitss we» looked ^ 
TKlhioplns as objeets Sf gre£t sanctity^th^ stUl form objec s of veue. a- 
tiott •moL the Hhidoos. In Spain another kind of fossii-stone ( al e( ^y 
cSologisU /.re*r«/«/<.) is looked upon as an infallible preventive ^ 
m^trilied teeth of V>,sil .hark, winch arc onnd -J-^; 4^^^^ 
Malt., ur. .upposeci to l)e th. vipers Ftntu^d by J^^f ^ ^^^^^^^ 
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Some curious superstitions arc coonected with precious ttoiMt. AgitM 
^ - i r l i^-^hly prized by the Giveks, who supposed tkit ibey made men ag^rec- 
able iu the eyes of women ; they nlso bL'lie\ ed that they cured the stiug of the 
scorpion, — and that pounded and inixt-d with wine, thiy were a vahiable 
medicine. The Kmerald was held to be sacred to Mercury, and Pliny tells us 
that the finwt enmlds were found in the gdd mines of Scjthia where they 
were guarded by griffins. The Sapphire was sacred to Apulo, and whoever 
wore it might rely upon gaining the fiiTonr <ii prinoes, and consider himself 
secure from all the spells of sorcerers and magicians, and from any danger of 
captivity. The Chrysolite (which tlie ancients called topaz), was frequently 
powdered and mixed with wine, and believed to be an lutaiiibic specific 
against fever and melancholy. In the middle ages, the belief in the power 
of precious stones to do manreUoos things was general throughout Europe. 
Albertus Magims, writing in the thirteenth century tells us, iu his work on 
the Virtues of Stones, that if you wish to become invisible, take an opal, 
"and wrap it in a Ijay leaf, and it is of sueli virtue that it will make the by- 
"stnnJeis blind, — heuce," he says, " it lias been called the patron of thieves." 
He further advises that *' if you would avoiti all dangers and overcome all 
"earthly things and possess a stont heart, take an agate. It causes danger 
"and opi^osition to vanish, and makes a man strong agreeable and of good 
cheer. If you would sharpen the understanding, increase riches, and fore- 
** see the future, take an emerald. For prophesying it must be placed under 
•*the fon^ic.'* The Eagle-stouc, worn on the left arm, was suppose<l to 
awakeu love between man and woman ; and a stone called J upeiius was iu- 
▼aluahk to sportsmen and hunterB, as atl kinds of gpune were attttcted by it. 
Precious stones, engraved with cabalistic signs, were oonstantiy worn as 
amulets and safi^guwds against witchcraft and endinuter's spells. 

JAS. L. OOODING. 



BR. GUMMING AND SCEPTICliSM. 

In an age like ours, wkcreui there is so much scepticism and mental struggle, 
one of the £Lrst duties of a preacher obviously is, that he should apply himself 
to the task cf removing as many difficultiea as possible from the path of the 
inquirer. Dr. Gumming perceived this duty, an4 endeavoured to perform it» 
for which let him have aU due thanks. It is impossible, however, to speak 
favourably of the work which this scepticism called forth ; our renders may 
have met with it under the title, "Is Christianity from Hod r" but its second 
and more ambitious title is, "A Mmmal of Christian Evidence," a title which, 
should the work reach another edition, we hope will be omitted. It is not a 
manual, neither is Dr. Camming capable of writing any sudi work, for his 
imagination is the master of his reason, and in manuals the first requisite is 
truth, withoTit the addition of vague oratorical flourishes. 

The work fails in its two most important aims ; in stating the Creed of 
the Christian, and in stating the forms of unbelief in the sceptic. We had 
thought that iu his asaulls upou the Pope, our author must have exhaust^ 
both his virulence and his rude language, but were soon undeceived when we 
perused hia description of ** modem infidels.'* Here, as elsewhne, the olgect 
chiefly aimed at was effect, and the truth was treated as a minor, or even 
i^hnlly nniiiiportatit matter, when compared with the chance of creating a 
«H;m>aiion, oi damaging the character of those he was opposing. Let our 
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readers ponder tlic I'oUowiug passage, which we quote from the said ^UuuaJ, 
and judge 

'* Soffer me now to conclude by setting befine you two creeda, that have 

been promulgated and preached among muikitld. 
"The first is The Creed of the infidel 

** I believe that there is no (iod, but that matter is God, and God is 
matter ; and that it is no matter wliether there is any God or not. I believe 
*'also that tiie w<Hrld was not made* but that the world made itself, or that it 
bad no beginuisg, and that it will last for ever. I believe that man is a 
** beast ; that the soul is the body, and that the body is the soul : and that 
" after deatli there is neitlu^r body nor soul. T believe that there is no reli- < 
"gion, that natural religion is the only religion, nnd all religion unnatural. 
*• I believe not in Moses ; I believe in the first philoMjjiliers. I believe not in 
** the evangelists i I believe iu Chubb, Collins, lolaud, iindai, liubbes. I 
** believe in LoidWolingbroke, and I believe not in St. PauL I believe not 
** in revelation ; I believe in tradition. I believe in the Tdmud ; I believe 
*'in the Koran ; I believe not in the Bible. I believe in Socrates ; 1 believe 
*' in Confucius ; I believe in Mahomet. 1 believe not in Christ* And lastly, 
" I believe in all unbelief. "* 

The second Creed is that known as the Apostles^ which we need not 
iinrint. Nay, is not this enough ? Does Dr. Gumming believe that there is 
a being in existenoe who could repeat the above, and honestly say, ^ that is 
" my Creed f *' He doea not believe anything so obviooaly absurd, and when 
he wrote the pnssngr, it was with a thorough consciousness of its being quite 
other than it was represented to be ; he knew tlint tlicre was no sueh being, 
but, as painters sketch dragons and other mousters, so our author drew a 
|>icturc for immediate effect, and without regard to whether there be anything 
m natoie of which it coold be called a portrait. What Sceptie in England 
believes in Mahomet, except in the same sense in which Dr. Cumming believes 
in him — that he existed? What "infidel" believes in tradition, in the 
Talmud, or the Koran, except in the same spn«e ns they nrc believed by Dr. 
Cumraing ? Obviously the entue passage was construeled to gratify the taste 
of those who know nothiog of what scepticism is, and who, Ihiougk fcur oi 
the fire, are deterred from using their reason. 

Bat the picture posseiaes this advantage — it can be pulled to pieces as 
the author pleases. It is a figure set up, a man of straw, which may be beaten 
about withont giving offence to anyone, ft has no kith or kin, no likeness, 
and hence, there is no chance of any one rising up to do battle nd-ainst the 
reverend assailant. Moreover we know that there arc persons who like to be 
*' a litUe deceived," and unto those this portrait of an " infidel " will be very 
acceptable. Still we must ask the reveiend gentleman if he believes there 
really is any sad measure of truth in the Atheist's teaehmg that there is no 
(iod 1 Hie numerous passages, similar to the above, we have met with in his 
^^Titings, compel \is to ask the cpicstion, fur we doubt if in any practical sense 
he believes in a God at all. The man who trenrls this earth with n conscious- 
ness of God in his heart, cannot descend Lu play the pait of a mere tfetter-up 
of pictures for the admiring Ddilahs of his congregation. And of nim who 
is in doubt, who has gone over Jto extreme infidelity, and who, if the theoiy 
of Dr. Cumming be true, is to toast in hell for ever, we ask, is that mnn a 
fit subject for lying and misrepresentation ? A very Samson in many senses 
the man must be, and the Cummiugs of our age would bind him, m order 

i 
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to MMt fcr ^ dagaaU wh» iMemblt to luar Tnviato m Mmdi^ 

niglit, ina to hear the Scotch divine on Sunday moriiiug. If the theQt| be 
irue» surely a CummiBg with uny soul left iii hiuj, wonlJ feel tliis man^s ease 

to be too polemii, (uo sacred for ini^reprfsentation, and Ihe slightiHt reiuaiu- 
ing spark ol decciirv n onlfl piompl liim to jmy ui much respect to qu£ who 
is ^jpuituaiiy dead, lu the corpse ol our eueiuy, before which we must all 
uMmr. 

* But we ra|Mai it, the iJbi&d of Dr. CunuBing is not " to oouvioce 
** iaidri i *' that wonkl be a mattar of Uibour, and by bia omn coufessiou be 

is incompetent to comprehend, so as to deal with sach a man. A? illiiei rating" 
this, wc quoic a passage from the said MainiHt. The author .iildiu^s 
the case to nhuw that iutidelity pertains more tu lln; iicarl than the iutciiect: 
'* I once met with an acute aucl euUghtanad iutidt:!, vitb whom I reasoned 
'* day after day, and for boors togtttber $ I aubnittad to biin tbt intomal, tbe 
**aaitanial, and the experimental evidences, but miule no inffvaiaioii on scorn 
and unbelief. At length I entertained a suspicion lliat there was somcthin;^ 
"BMwrally, rather thnn iittcllectuully wrong, and th it t1»e bias was no! hi the 
'* intellect, but in the Iteart ; one day therefore 1 said to him — ' 1 must now 
*' ' state my couvictiou, and you may call nic uncharitable, but duty compels 
" * me ; yon an lifiog in aoae known and grosa am.' 1^ man't ^twiMimtee 

No enemy of the revowid gentleman could have suggested auyibing ao 

damaging to his character as a thinker, as is this simple stor.'. }\c docs not 
seem to perceive that it proves his own deficicnrv to Uiat hovvL\cr hp is 
obiute enough. A man wiio was liviug iu sin, cou^iciuusiy i>o, would hardly 
hnfo gone day by day to gei convinM of Obritlianity by Dr. Cnmming. 
Unkm be waa in aaerab of trutb, be would nol Ibua bava waatod bia time ; 
but wben iba eiphiner of nl] things discovered that to this man he could not 
pxpkin them, he concluded, according to the law of thought in all coarse 
uaimies, thai the doubter must he a uTcat sinner, That the gentleman when 
thus charged, ''became pale, ru^, buwed, and icit huji," is attributed tu tht^ 
lender point having bairn touched, just as though a man who wat> thub playing 
tbe i^jpjpiierito wonU be abaabad at any sucb remark. We can quHe nndaialanfl 
tbe mmd rising into indignant scoru against a greitt preadier who was eom- 
pelled to speak of the moral life of his i)Upil, iu order to account for his own 
lack of reason, and hence the turning aside waa what was perfectly natm'Rl to 
a sourcher after truth, when he discovered that the reverend gentleman had 
none to give him. It was coniempt, uui shumc, tiiat causad him to bow aud 
leeve bin laeempetant mentor. 

Bnt in this aeatbm of the Manual, we find a statamant, of which we can 
only say, ii is falae as a whole, or ao ftUy related, that no truth ia to be 
gleaned from the narrative. Here, however, is the story, and wc trust tliat 
our renders will peruse it aUa&iivdy, ao aa to mark aUke its ammus and its 
couatructiou. 

" I may mention another inatauce of an iudividual, whose name i» vuy 
" nokorioiia* end wbo baa bean long propagating miidefity among the tomii 
^'lanba with fearful success. Tbia miaerahleman had an only daughter lying 
*• upon a ,ii k bed ; hia wife, I may observe, who had died, was in bar lifa- 

*• f ime a devoted spiritual-minded and praying Christian When the daughtar*a 
••death very nasu*, and all liopea ot" leitoiation uLteriy dissijmted, she 
^' called hfir kthar tu kei bed-sidi;, aiul oaiU-^- My mother died a Christicia 
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" ' tome jrcart <igo, lejoiciug in Jesub, and a^&iuvd oi heavat ; j^au &iti a dii* 
" * belimr in Chriitianily ; I am going to malm tbe last ventiiit ; an I U 
'* ' die in my mother's faith, or in yours ? I beseech you to ad?iae ma/ aIm 

" -aid, with earnestness and I'ei-vour, * whether I am to die in my mother's 
" ' faith or yours.' The father's struggle hrtween iirtVttinn to his only child 
"and the prideof dcvotcducss (o his principles, was Ireniendous; but, at hist» 
" amid a burst oi' it^arts and ui an agony of fediug, the hardened, yet meltiog 
" infidel, said, ' Die in your moUiar'a faith I ' Ana ahe did die in her mother's 
" Ihith. And yat the man who gave that advioe, lifea to propagate infidaliiiy 
" in the woild, aud labours with all the energy ha baa to make man aa eenta- 
*'minated ns himself."* 

Now, wc do not hesitate to declare that this story, as Ihtc told, 13 totally 
untrue ; aud, uioreovtr, we feel that, Dr. (Jumming, had it been true, woulid 
not have mi^d^the opportunity of naming the man. Whether it is all hciionf 
or only partly so, however, we, of course cannot positively determine. There 
may be some gn)und-work in fact, but the omission of certain parts* added to 
the colouring of others, will so alter the character of any ^tmy aa to render it 
practicrdly uulruc. Tlirrc i*? a re^'ular Jesuiticid system of doiis!!: flif^r t!viiig<*, 
aod our author, liaviu!; had ioiii; prai-liee in that style of reasomng, not un- 
frequcntiy, althou«rh, pekiiaji!?, uueoujiLiously, adoptti it. But \vu never beard 
of tne case, or of anything approa< hing to it before; and, having made some 
inqmries "for the leading infidel tcndu-r who lost his wife and then bis 
daughter, but still co .(inues as a teacher," without being able to hear aught 
of him, wc fonrhidc that no surh jH'reou exists. But the •^tnry, a« told, 
( an not be true, the internal evidence disproves it, aud if true, then the hero of it 
belongeil not to the Freethinkers, but to Dr. Cumming's party. We shidl 
prove these points in a kyt words. 

We ask our readers to imagine the case of a dying woman inquiring of her 
father which faith she should die in, just as if her faith were a gaiment whidi 
she could select and wear at jili asure. C'ouUl any dying woman ask such a 
q'H'^tion? Does not the fact of asking indicate the existciu'c of dou'it ? and 
won 111 not that doubi operate too powerfully to prevent the doubter so coolly 
propobtug the (^u6:»tiou t 

Every one who knows what belief really is, knows also that we cannot 
take it up or lay it aside at pleasure, but probslily this has never arrested the 
attention of our author, or he would have perceived the al>surdity of his 
picture " >^ltc died in the faith," '\* to lie inulfratoud as thus — her father said 
"die in your mother's faith," aud she immedialely believed in Jesus. This 
i« just Hucit a belief as Dr. Cumuiing entertains. It is a mere matter of 
words, and so, as we find in other parts of the manual, is easy for all. Let 
the words be repeated, then all is well, and they are saved — ^refuse to repeii 
the words, and all fall into irredeemable ruin. 

But what of the man himself ? Did he beloug to th«- Frecthinking pnrty ? 
We are bound to answer not. Obvioii'^ly, this man was a believer, not an 
unbeliever. What of his tear.^, his luciimg, Hud his advice? As they arc 
reported in this btory, they indicate a man who, for some cause, is stiAing or 
endeavouring to stifle the natural feelings of his heart ; who p r o fe ss es to 
bdong to a party to which he docs not belong ; who ])nblicly repudiates A 
system in which in his heart In- believes, and who ^oes forth to teach a doc- 
trine, to die by, to wliich he dared not ask the one he bvetl to adhere iij her 
hour of trial Obviously^ it was oidy in name he belouged to Ui« ii^aptiQ^i 
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pnrtv ; he claimed to he oi iheiu, when in his heart he was attached to auother 
class, and hence he can only be viewed as an hypocrite who was more or less 
ooudoui of his hypocrisy. 

Witt Br. Cumming hold the u&orthodox responsible for the sins of Uie 
orthodox ? Has he no knowledj^ of the fact that there are hypocrites in the 
churches? His path through life inn«! hww h'm m pleasant places if he has 
met witli none ; l>ut wc do not hoUi ium to be responsible for their sins, neither 
can we be held res^tousibb for the conduct of men wlio lieloug in no »en»c 
unto VM, WW of Dr. Giuiiming*s nnrtv, and we freely hand bin Of«r as 
unwoithy of oar aympatby and brotbernood. Let tbem endeavour io fiU bim 
inMi ooonge, so that he can honourably speak of the fiuth in which be wubes 
those who are dear to liini to die, and although accoi*ding to Dr. Cumming*8 
aceonnt, he will tlirn repait tlic Crown Court creed, we shall still be content, 
because there wdi be one less of the liypochtcal class upon our platforms. 

P. W. P. 



SOUTH PLAGE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTUKES, 

BY P. W. PERPITT, Ph. D. 
UFB AND 1BIAL8 OV JOSEPH. 

(ContiHued from p. 208.) 

'i n IS passage trom Justin is curious, as shewing how strangely a series of fact^, or 
supposed rocts, may be oonfiued ; tbe Hebrew names are netrfy all correctly given, 
but what Hebrew will be thankful to the Pagan aut hority for the spirit of his narra- 
tive P And what value can wc set upon it as an independent testimony ? Dr. Cox, 
Mid, other coclcsiastioBl writers, speuk oi it as moat valoaUe, but as a moment's 
reflflctum must show, it baa no anthoiitj whatever. The work of Trogns was not 
written until after the Augustan a^, a fact we glean from tliis, that Trogus blames 
Livy for giving so many speeches m his history. Livy died about a.d. 1/, but how 
man;|^ years after this Trogus lived we have no means of ascertaining. Then, as to 
Justin, who has given thb abridgement of Trogns, we are also in the dark as to his 
age, although it could not have prccedetl the fourth oentniy. But at the time when 
Trof!:\is lived the .lews were in subjection to the Romans, and it is only iiat ural to sup- 

Sisc that what he learnt of their lustory was from their own records, at second bono, 
e does not give the story as rebted in Genesis andEzodos, and yet rdates enon^ 
to justify us in the assert ion that, indirectly, those works were his authorities. It is 
the same in his case as in that of our early Snxnn writers, who give so much of tlic 
world's history. They give the names of men who took part in the affairs narruted, 
bnt the affairs themselves arc so oonfosedly given, that it is diffieolt to understand 
how a simple talc could have been so marred in the telling. Trogus liad heard 
from his l)rot]ier ilomans some of tlic Hebrew narratives, b^t no more. Ue did not 
gather Ida iiifuriiiation from any iuder>endeut authorities contcmporan with Moses, 
and hence it is merely tampering with ovr credulitv when we are told that be is an 
independent authority for flie conretncss of the Bfblical narratives. 

Were I clibj)os('(l to rely upon Trogiis-, I should rite him to prove that Jo!i«»nli 
was one of the chief diviners of his ugc. All uatioub liad iiieir diviners, and as a rule, 
thej accepted foreigners as tlieir superiors in this, when they would have declined to 
do so in any oilier case. Thus it was that .Tose])li was accredited by the Egypt iaiis 
— he was a master iu the art of foilunc-tehiiig. Curiously enough, tliis view i«* fn'ly 
borne out l)y the narrative iu Genesis. The cup put into the sack of Benjuimn was 
Joseph's " divining cnjj " "Wherefore shonld be have a divining cup if he were not in 
the habit of divining in it? Such enps were in use amoiii,' all the ancient nations. 
Kalisch observes that the ancicut ^gjptiaus, and stiU morc^ the Peisiausy practised 
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*'a mode of difiiuition fi-oui {»oblets. Small pieces of gold or silvisr, together with 

*' precious stones, marked with strange Ggures aud signs, wore thrown iufo the 
" vessel ; after which, certain incuutations were pronouuoed, aud the evil deinou wai> 
"invoked; the latter was then supposed to give the answer, either by iutcUigiblo 
words, or by pointing to some of the characters on the precious stones, or in 
"some otlfcr more mysterious manner. Sometimes the goblet w ts filled with pure 
"water, upon which the suu was allowed to play; and the liguicb which were thus 
"fonned, or which a lively imagination finuded H law, were interpreted as the 
*' desired omen : a method of taking auguries still employed in Eg^t and Nnhia. 
" The goblets were usually of a spherical form; and from this reason, as well as 
" b^use they were believed to teach man all oatarul aud many supernatural things* 
were culed * oelestial globes.' Host celebrated was the magnifioent vase of 
"turquoise of the wise Jenishced, the Solomon among the ancient l*ersian kings, 
"the founder of Perscpolis; and Alexander the Great, so eager to imitate eastern 
"manners, is said to have adopted tlie sacred goblets also." Must we not conclude 
that Joseph's divining onp waa soniething of the same character F And, if so, that his 
storv resolves itself into an ordinary diviner's success, with some additions made 
by after ages, precisely the same as were made to the history of Merlin in our own 
country^ The divining cup is untu ua a means of divining much truth in relatiou 
to thia curioiu narrative. 

It is unnecessary to do more tliau mention the journey of Jacob and his family 
into Egypt, which is related in eliaj)tcr xlvi., aud with which ;dl are familiar. But 
I must not pass over a curious notice contained in one uf the verses, in which the 
faniflj of tiiepatriaroh are enumerated. I ailnde to the age of Benjamin. He ia 
always before our mind as a mere lad, as a tender youtli, aud in all the Scripture 
pieces he is reprcseutcd as a youth just verging upon manhood. Can wr t)\iiik of 
of him as auytning more than a ladr Judaii CiilL him a lad, "Send the lad with 
••me and we will arise and go," xllii. 8. But Benjamin was not very young, and 
from what Is recorded in chapter xlvi. 21, I am inclined to beli v • he dul not 
consider himself tlattered in being treated as a lad. He w;is the fatlier of n f?miily, 
much krger than that of Joseph, or iiny other of his bretlireu, in fact, iie iutd ten 
sons, butli ow many daughters we are not informed; "And the sous of Benjanuii were 
" V>i h\\\ and Bcchcr, and A>hlKll, Gera aud Mriaman, "Ehi and Rosh, Mup) iin aud 
" lluppim, and Ard." So that the lad Benjamin was the father of ten sons, when 
Joseph had. only two. 

Of the settlement in Canaan, and of the knd of Goshen, said to be allotted to 
this family, I shall forbear to speak ui til a future occasion, when a vnrietv of the 
facts having been laid before you, it wiil be easier to examine the whole. Neither 
need 1 dwell upon the government of Joseph, or his mode of preserving the lives of 
the people of Egypt dnriog the after years of the famine. It was harsh enough. 
Tlie people were compelled to part with their lands and all that they had, in order 
to obtain corn. We are naturally led to ask if these people were paid for the com 
which was stored up during the years of plenty, ana it not, why they shoidd l)e 
compelled to buy it so dearly during the famine ? But, as usual, there was one 
exception; the lands of the priests were not taken, for thry !iarl n rrirnlnr portion 
n^^if^ed to them without pay. They enjoyed the privileges ol their order inJSgypt 
as ei^where, and with them the all-powerful Joseph couQ. not interfere. 

But here we tnm aside to the djin^ addreaa of Jacob, or to what we shali more 
correctly call the poem which was wTiiteu long ages nffcr, as though it were the 
dying sor^ of the Patriarch. In the forty-eighth chapter, wc^are introduced to 
Jacob ana Joseph, who seem to be holding their last oonvenaMott. Jacob adopta 
into the tribes Joseph's sons, Ephraim and Manasaeh, and b l e aae a them, so that, 
from the tone and structure of the chapter, taken in connect ion with the close of the 
preceding, we should naturally conclude that there his stoiy^ wooid end. But we 
have yet another chapter, the for^f-nmth, and which, read as it la in oar tnnalatiaB, 
can only helptoleaid readers astray, with regard to the nature of Jacob's mental jwwer, 
and to the agr nf the writing also. Properly regarded, wt> must read it as a poem, 
aada« such it coutaius all the cluef features of Hebrew poetry. It opens with the 
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etMtlMht thftt lit. fftUed his sous toeether to hear liis last wcKciB, ittd iu (he 
cf p \)rr&.ry\nn f I rar whal vr6tild MiftrwMrdft bffftU tbem : Utui it Wii to be 
Olkto tiiClu ft ievcliitixii 111 the future. 



** Gather your&cl vet* together, that 1 inajr dccUre 
What shall be brfall Ton in latter timet, 
(iiitlier and hear, ye sons of Jacob. 
And ho.ivkr-n tintn T'^rapl yntir frilher. 
Hcubfin, thou! my tirst born son — 
My might and first -fmitii of my strength, 
Tli« dignity of a fint<b(ttii with greatness of |iOW6i 

'v^vr^t nf thr «;rn linrr pn'^seri ny tb6f, 
AuU lliou hast precedence no longer. 
For thon wcntest up to thy fmihcr*s bed, 
^ And hast defUed tlic cowh of thy aire; 
Simeon and Lofi, they arc brethren. 
Their swords were an weapons of murder. 
Into their bloody counsels my sotil could not come, 
My lieart was not joined with thw comiMaiy, 



• Gmved be the fleroenesA of their auger, 
And their wrath for it is cruel ; 
And I wil! divtfle tlieni in .T;ioo)), 
Aud scatter them abroad in Israel. 

Jttdah, *tis thon aa a leader thy brothers shall praise, 
Thine liand shall be on the neck of thy foes. 
And before thrr ^hall bow tow a!! thy brethren. 
Judah, thou art as the whelp of a Uou, 
And ibtougli plunder, mv son, art thon exalted. 



Or as a she lion, nud who shall rou?e Mm ? 

The sceptre from Judali shall not depart. 
Nor the ruer^s staf eyer fall from his grasp. 
For nations will be obf tlif-nl unto him; 
And he may bind his foal ti» n vine, 
His ass's colt to the richest of rmes. 
In wine even, hia garments shall be washed. 
And his robes in the pure blood of grapes^ 
His cye^ nre «tpnrk!inp: " iOi wine, 
Hi^ teeth are white wiiU miik. 

Zebnhin aball dwell by the tea. 
He will dwell on the coasts with ships. 
And his side unto Zidon shrill extona. 

Issachar is a strong beast of burden, 
That lieth down between two bOla; 
He sectli Ihe l;inil that it is good. 
That the land around was heautihll. 
He stoopeth his shoulder to i)ear. 
And becomes a tributary scrraat. 

Dan shall be tlie Icaifer of a tribe^ 
As one of the irilM-s df Isrnel ; 
A sei-pent shall Dan be in the way, 
A homed serpent in the path, 
That bitflh ihc hrrl of tlif horse. 
So fbtt his ndrr faJlelL backward. 

* For thy help, 0 Lord, 1 hope. 
8ad is one who will be oppressed by a boat, 



int TiMoijona^ iilrm lie itfieM on tMr XM^^ 




Aud in revenge hamstrung the oxeu ; 
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Out of Ashfr Cometh food Ibnt in rich. 
And he shall snpply diinlies for kingd. 

Kaphtali is a spreading terebinth, 
Abd will send up hetutinil branches. 

Joseph is (he son of n fruitful mother, 
Thf» brancli nf a riuitfii! Itpp I v a well. 
Whose branches ^row over the wall. 

n»y were mbitterred, and shot at him. 
And hated him, they who are skilful witti itTOffI-* 
Yet Ins bow al)ode in its stren^h, 
His arms and hands mored quicklf. 

ftrnn the hands of the mightv God of Jacob, 
From Him, the Shepherd and Hock of lanfl. 
From thv father's God who can aid thee, 
And from the Ahoiighty One who may bless thee. 
May then oomo upon thee good from above-* 
Blessings from the deep spreading beneath. 
Blessing?, of the bivasts and of the womb. 
The bleasiiies of thj father prevail 
Above the uessings of my monntains, 
Abore the delight of everkstiug hills. 
They msT rome upon thr lipad of .lo«,pph, 
On the brow of the kine of his brethren. 

Benjamin is a wolf tmt teareth to pieces ; 
Tn the morning he tlevonrotli the prey. 
And at even he rendeth the spoil 

To all who are curious in this nintler T irrommend the irading of Moses's blessing 
upon Israel. The wearied lawgiver, a.s he there stands before us, gives a blessing 
in much the same form, bnf certainly with considerable modifications ; leading our 
critics to suppose that the two are timwn from the same sonrce, hut whether tiie 
Jacobian or tne Mn>,;iic was llu; first they lluil if hard to say. 

Such is the ptebumed death-song of Jacob, and when we take it iu connection 
with the promises made and renewed over and over again to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jieeh^ we eannot but ask how much has been fulfilled. What of the land did they 
ever possess? T\hat nilr, ami in what way has their soverignity been extended":' 
Of course as you know the ditlieulty is evaiied iu these latter days by saying that 
ChristiaBi are* spiritual Israrlities, and that Imel is now to be undantood m the 
sense of the Christian world. Tliero are many who consent to thia^ I do not say 
believe it, because I am well nssurnl that no man who has read the promises atten- 
tively to discover what they really mean, can believe in the rationality of this 
spintnal exphmation. Their is posit ively no rational reason for any lueh rNldering. 
Meu may say, but if we do not thus understand them, wc must abandon them 
altogether, or believe in a genera! restoration of the Jews, and the raisbg up of a 
new and greater Hebrew kingdom than formerly existed. They ate right, for there 
are no other aitematives. 1%na it is that so many, even in our own tWs, beUefe 
and teach tiie restorat ion doctrines. It il not because there is any ordmary reason 
fo hope or believe if, hiil hcranse thrrr is n Biblical Dece*^sity which they cannot 
shrink from. Dr. Chalmers fell, what has been felt by all Divines who have given 
their seriona attention to the "promisee*" that they were never ftilUled. As webave 
jnst said, the people never posaeased the land of Canaan in the .sense, or to the 
extent here indicated. Some parts were confjuered hut not all; and instead of 
their borders being the Euphrates and the ^ile as promised, we know tliat ou 
neither hand did they extend one half the distance. But, as t hate said, this is 
admitted by the great lighta of thr orthodox world. The Kcverend Patrick 
Fairburn h&i> been hailedas one of the greatest ( xpoundtia o( the "pramisn" 
Scothuul has produced, and he says of the 7ews 
^'Thcj uenfft merely to he united, aceoiding to the piedictiQii, under oim head 
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" and incorporated into the same body — vhich mis^hi possibly Imvr hcen under- 
** stood of uifiir conversion to the faith of Chri-it— but in this incorporated state it 
" is czprc8»iy declared, that they bhall funii one natiou<— ahall cxibt m bucU upou 
**tli0 mounUimi oiP Isxm1->«Iu41 ioberit the very land, ui which their bthers have 

"dwelt, and which had been given in covenant to Jacob. Indeed tin- terms of that 
"cOTpnnnt alone mi^ht teach us the necessity of the n-lomtiou ol" (he Jews, >vith- 
*' oat any such fresh and explicit usburauoes as Uiose we iiave been eousiderinc ; lor 
" OeoMii WIS to be given to the seed of Abniham by the line of Jacob, 'for an 
" 'evcrUsting possession,* Gen. xvii. IS. TIow imperfectly tins 1: - bcrn as yet 
" accomplished, we may easily understnnt], if we only con^idfT, tliat tljo whole seed 
''did not dwell iu the lund for u])u;u-d^ of 7'<i(i ycai'b, ami inai tiie uiino^t term, 
" doriog wliidi even the tribe of Judah possessed was 1480. And that the 
** Spirit of prophecy did not look npon either of these tcnns as at all fulfilling the 
•'provisions of tlir covenant, the Spirii lias himself iu another place plainly testified, 
*' ' Ketum for thy servHUl't* sake, the tribci> of thine inheritance ; tiIb reopLE oi luv 
"Houmus BAVB tomsam n but a littlk wulle." Isa. kiii. 17, 18 : — So far 
"from being with any propricfy considered 'everlasting,* it was (>v.]v, in the jud^'- 
" ment of the Divine Spirit, ' for a little while.' Tke chief burden, therefore, of the 
" covmani with Jacab, in as far as ii respecled the land of CamoM, MH*t be regarckdas 
**9till protp&etice" 

We have all adiniied here, for which I am arf^ninf;, but of course with the vain 
assumption, that the said promises will be fullilled. The a'-^umption. lum-cvcr, is as 
ridiculous the logic is vicious, i'or how do the rcvcrnid gcuLlciiicn pro\e iheir 
ease? They inform us that cvcrythiu<; in the Bible is true, and its general truth is 
proveable by the remarkable fulfilment of its proph{(;Ic.s and {jromiscs. I^ut when 
we brin^r forward proof that the h iding promises, t hat the great proohecies never 
were fullilled, thcii thcv prove their correctness by saying they will be fulJillcd. 
The book is proved to be true *' by the fact that the prophecies have been fulfilled," 
and the fact that "the prophecies will be fulfilled is Known b^use the book is 
*' true." This surely is even worse than reasoning in a circle. Yet it is the 
ordiuarr course pursued by our biblical critics, and the readers are satisfied. Nay, 
some of them have actually sidwnibed tow ards a fund to convey the Hcbrem 
back, in order that the promises may br fultillcd, and thr rnd come. T'nhappy 
mortab, thus to sport with fact and commou-seuse, its though the world were really 
ft stage, and humanity created to play farces ! Carry the Hebrews back, give t heiii 
Jerusalem, and the pleasant hills and vaJliee— what tben P What are tuey to do 
there in order to live and subdue the surrounding nations? Mefhinks* T see 
Monmouth Street enipty, and Field Lane lyiner as a desert, and yet how think it, 
when the Hebrew will not budge an inch for ail the Uoly Lands in the Universe P 
Inqniie of him, and find that his Canaan is to be where men of business are, and where 
a per centage can be made. A body of Irish would probably be of some service in 
Palestine, or better still, a bodv of our undeq)aid Suffolk or Devonshire peasants, 
although even they wonld not w able to bear long with the difficulties lying in the 
way ; but if such men wonld eveotuaUy foil, as ^y have failed, how can we have 
hopein the JewiF 

(2V ^ eonebMiM our ««rf.) 
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ADMINISTBATIYE EEFOEM. 

It is frequently bonfted by our statesmen that during the last fifty yeM» 
England has taVcn more deiiuite steps on the path of progress tlian have been 
taken by nny otlirr nation. Xo rpK-stion can be raised as to the correctnes!^ 
of this statement. r>nt uiuKr whose auspices? by whose efforts? against 
what opposition was that progiess effected 't \Vc have hatl a goodly number 
of offieuu statcsnuni wlio undertook to live in Downing Street and govern the 
country ; who undertook to do the best whieii eould be done to aid oar 
natioaal growth and inrrcnsr our prosperity. Were they the authore of the 
changes now boasted of? Did they as lu'ovrrnors first see, and then teach, 
how the good was to be arhicved? The wlioh' hifslory of Downing iStreet 
negatives the proposition, and sliows but too clearly that all its weight has 
beem thrown into the scale to prevent the good from being acoompUshed. 
Kot by their aid, but in dcf^ite their opposition, have we achieved what we 
tfft now so proud of, and were we called upon to say what class of men reside • 
in that celebrated quarter, we sliould answer, tin men who uudertako to keep 
things as they find tlu iti, and who arc not the frii ud-, but the enemies of 
progress. Wc object not to grant that wc arc phiccd in a better position for 
judging than our ancestors were ; we can detect their errors and follies with 
greyer ease, hut for these advantages we thank not the officials, but the men 
who have fought for the right in ])resenou of olhcial opposition ! 

80 that the ^ood we get ont of this Knglish Nazaretli Is ;^ond wUieb 
the l>ownin^ Street \'a/:ircne«? fiiii^ht hard to prevent bcinii, imported into 
their stronghold. Jiui wliy siiould we expect any mxxl from the sort of men 
who inhabit there? We have heard it nmiarked, tlial wlien a man has failed 
in evciything he has tried, he must set up as a schoolniaster; that is, as a 
naii^ of course, not for the 1>enerit of the expected scholars, but for lus 
own good, and as a way of making a living. It may also be said, tliat when 
a man of property has a son too silly for a philosopher : too thiek-headed for 
a merchant; too eownrdly for a soldier; too sensual lor literature; too 
nervous for a physician ; too lai^y for a lawyer, and too heavy and Dutch-like 
for the arts, he at least will do for a parson, and hence he is to be quartered 
upon the nation as a tcicher, though scarcely competent to think for or guide 
litmsclf. Bitt, when speaking of these dead failures being made alive again. 
Vol. 1L P 
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either as schoolmasteni or pursons, why should we leave out "or as one of 
** Har Migesty's senrantiF^' for of kte at least it bit proved bat too tnw 
that the men who have failed in all else ihey have triedC have secured ** verjr 
**exoeUant BnuggerieB*' in th( noveramenl offices, where, without mndh 
trouble, they Otn mismnnngf the busine*?'; of ihf natioD nnd make numey by 
it, Avhich they could not do when mi?ni:in;igiiuj; their own. 

Of course ilierc are some young uiea wlio get in, but have they beea 
trained for such service ? We remember hearing of a '* medical &tudei||t " 
wbo woidd not study ; a student in name only. He was lemonstrated wttb 
for his indolence and inattention, when ha replied. " Oh, I shall do well enongb 
*' without liard study, it is only the poor evils need that, my Governor 
"intends fitting- nie iij) a house in SavUie Row, and when I am there the 
"world will sut irir doun as a crark physician." This youth depended for 
his reputaiiuu upon the iact ihat he was to reside amoiigsl the great medical 
anthoiities ; he would get into a position, and then assign the fact as soffident 
proof of Us fitness, md this is exactly what is done by our goveimoent 
offldals. By fn\ our they get in, and then asanrae that the fact of being in, 
is proof sufficif'iit of their fitness. Who can wonder, tlien, tliat findinpi;the trick 
succeed, they do not take any trouble to prepare themselves in order lo i)cconie 
competent for their duties. The young bloods say, " Oo to, let us bait 
" badgers, keep dog carts, race our boats and horses, and bilk the jarvies ; in 
'* tha and wo shall do weU enough ; for, having patronage, wo can do without 
•* knowledge and are sure tosooMsd in our offices as well as our predecessors." 

Yes, there is the rub, patronage, not fitnes-? i> flip high road to office. And 
what can we expect but that, unwisdom and inerticiency will be exhibited, ?Mcb 
as (he world has so frequently bron called to gaze upon. It has recently lufn ssiJ 
that our Constitutional system is undergoing a very severe iriwl ; and, accord- 
ing to Prinoe Albert, we stand much in nedl of caution ; wo must not be vwy 
inqtiisitifa^ and we must not be frugal in concessions to the men whoh(dd the 
high offices. As a rule. His Royal Highness has wisely kept himself free from 
the blemish of political interference, and for that, as n people, we harp 
respected him. Upon one occasion — in his Trinity House speech — he 
departed from his previous course, and indulged in a few political generalities ; 
what however was most unfortunate for him was that they were generalities 
wkkh trenched upon a present painAil condition of things, and upon the 
queation of safety, co-ordinate with a mixed government. His primary 
assumption was false, for it is untrue to say that Couslltutionalisin reigns in 
Knglnnd. It is so in tlieory, but not in fact; and cannot be until the law that 
eveiy man is rendered equal as a citizeti is so far reduced to practice, that nil 
are free to take part in governing. The millions are excluded from the voting 
lobbies of the House, and in a somewhat tumultuous form they are oomnelkd 
oeeaaioiiaUy to assemble in Hyde Park, where, in rude fashion, they record their 
votes against obnoxious ministei^ and measures, as they did in the case of 
"Cant in cnrrin^es and nro^venor-Sabbattariani^m." Such assemblages were 
declared to be unconstitutionai, but if that br granted, what follows but this, 
that as Faiiiament had, in that case, sanctioned an obnoxious bill, they had 
done what the people wished them not to do, and hence, cannot be aaid to 
have represented, but only to have misrepresented the people. 

The system then that is now undergoing a trial, is not Constitution- 
alism, but only a rniscrabh- inalvc-bclievc. Tl is Macbeth withont the 
character of Macbeth, And taking it to be upon its trial, we can only say 
the sooner it breaks down the better, so that the realthing, ConstitutioDalism, 
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based npoh Universal SufTi-ajjf*, may take it > phcc. niul ih'is we ran warrant 
as f!ipablr of bearing any test and strain. Bui i[{< Hoya! His;hne'i<? can 
Itardiy see &o I'ur, auJ hence the faUacy into which he sougUl to lead hU amiubk 
IVii^'Uoate auditon. 

We doubt, however, if at present any eousiitution, or sham ooastitation is 
on trial — if anything more is on trial than the administratiTe talents of tht 
men who declnrc nnt! rail themselves statesinon. Tho?o nre bein*^ weighed in 
the balances and found wanting. But their deficienros -mv no 'greater than, 
nnder the circumstances, were to be looked lor. They govern ami adiuiui^ter, 
iu a seuse, but not tmly, for even in tbe duef offices «rc have men, who, 
admittedly* are aUke ignorant of their powers and duties. The Duke of 
NewoasUe once distinctly stated, that he did not know who cither should 
Older, or do certain things which he knew should be done, and other ministers 
have made the same admissions. Men who '* never set a squadron in the 
field, nor the division of a battle know, more than a spinster,' ' are made 
secretaries and ministers of war, and this upon the Downing Street a^sump- 
tions^ tliat the lonnd men must be forced into the square holM, wad the square 
ones into the round holes ; that the fittest man for an offioe ia he who knows 
the least about its functions. This is equal to saying, that because a man 
understands gardening he •'hnW not be permiltri! to have anything to do with 
flowers, but shall be appointed to superintend the wateh-makeis ; the navigator 
shall be appointed as foreman over the tailors, and the dustman appointed to 
edit newspapers and criticise poetry. Ab, no, but in such matters we must 
appoint men who understand well the duties they will have to perform. Why 
wen shall it be said that tlie lives of Englishmen are of less importance than 
watches, coats, and daily loaders ? A spoilt yard of cloth may be replaced, 
but how restore the men who, throiif,'h official ignorance and mismanage* 
mtiii, have perished in India, Cluna. and cUewliere in the pnst year? 

But where a luau is installed m ins office, being ignorant of its duties, 
we om only expect one of two yesults, either he issues orders wluoh, &om the 
state of his stsofi cannot be obeyed; orders which are ridiculous, and even 
oontradiotoiy; or he says to the secretnrie-^ and clerks, ''Well, really, I do 
" not know anythins: of your modes of fnuisacting busmess, and, thore- 
" fore, 1 must just leave it to you to do m you formerly did," and hence it 
comes that there is no progress — no change in their modes of transacting the 
business of the nation. 

Bnt we are to have a stir this season in favour of Administnitive Beform, 
and we hope that it will be worthier of support than were tliose of the past. 
Let us have no mere cutting down of five or ten millions, but let us discover 
what work should be done, what should be paid for doing it, and then em- 
ploying the proper persons, we may hope to be able to sny our work \n well 
done, and our public bcrvanls are properly paid. The rule lias been to pay in a 
Princely fashion the men who do not do the work, and starvation priees 
have been paid to those who do it. We can dismiss those who do nothing, 
pay better those who ilo, and then find ourselves blessed with a tolerable 
surplus. If the watchword of the New Soeiely m "To Pay the nrnprr pncc 
** for nil work done for the Stntf — u" iiinif, ho leas," then all Jliiiglaud will 
undersitiiud the morality and nature ot the action. Stop short of that, and 
failure will follow where a victory can bo easily obtained. But wc hope for 
* the hitter, and shall be ready to do onr part towards brioging about a ooa- 
tnmaiitioii so devoutly to be wished for. 

F. vy. P. 

Q 8 
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STONES AND THKIR USES. 

The uses of Stones, in comniou witli nil other natural product? which have 
become the subjects of imu^ industry, are uiaaiioid ; uiaiiy so obvious as to 
need no mention, while others are so Gurious as to be wortli attrition. Before 
tbe claja of cabinet-mfking, veneer, upholstery and french-polish, atone-eeato 
were very common, and donbtlesa veiy uncomfortable* ; but, perhaps, the most 
iincomfortablp amonrr them were thosp provided for the tise of th(^ monks of 
old, which were made slanting, so that if any of the *' holy friars,'* who sat 
thereon, were overtaken nith sleep, they were sure to slide off and come to 
ahame and grief. These seats may still' be seen in many of oar M eathednls 
■nd abbeys. Another relic of ancient times and practices are those stones* 
feond in most of our old market-towns, and met with in most continental 
cities, which were used as stepping-stones to enable prnp!r>to mount on horse- 
back, before morlfrn iTi2:P!]nity had invented the stirrup ; they are usually 
found near the counciUliouses, where they were placed for the convenience of 
the members of the council, who, as a mark of their superior dignity, idwaya 
xode on borsi^ack. As instancing a few of the strange purposes stones have 
aerved, we may mention that they were used, as writing materials, among the 
ancients; in Norway and Siberia — where mica occurs in transparent plates — 
stone serves the purpose of window-glass with us: stone too was used to make 
beehives, by the Komans, bottles, by the Egyptians, arrow-heads, by the 
Greeks, and razors, by the Mexicans. 

The most carious purpose, however, to which stone has been pnt, either 
in ancient or in modem times, is that of making cloth. PUny apeaks of a 
certain incombustible cloth, known in his times, ancl in times more ancient than 
his, to which the name of Asbestos was o-iven ; hni he seems to have laboured 
under a delusion as to its true character, lor he classes it under the head ot* 
flax. It was, in fact, the stone treniolUe, which occurt^ in a iibrous state, 
iDUchof itsofbe Asto resemble the finest silk. The Bomans madetable- 
doihaofit, which were deansed, not by washing, but by being thrown into 
the fire, whence they came out beautifully white ; tbe bodies of palrieiant and 
rich men wew frequently, on the occasion of the funeral ceremony, wrapped 
in linen made of this fibrous f-tone, in order that their ashes might not 
mingle with those of the funeral pyre. The ancients also made lampwicks 
with fibres of txemolite; and it is still used for that purpose in Greenland. 
It is of this stone that the abestos-doih, of whieh fire-proof garments are now 
eometimea made, is composed. 

The Philosopher's stone would, if it had been found by the searchers after 
it, have been entitled to rnnk hrst among extraordiuarv stones, jj'or more 
than a thousand years humanity prosecuted the strange smrch after this stone, 
supposed to possess the power of transforming all the baser metals into gold : 
bow, when, or where the search began, we know not, but throughout the 
middle ages every one believed in the possibility of finding it, and many a 
life, wln'rh might have been useful, was wasted in the search, and energies 
which might have achieved great things were thrown away upon it. No 
chapter in the history of humanity is stranger than that which te\h of the 
labors of the erring philosophers, or wilful cheats, who, ujider the name of 
Alohemiaits, led humanity in pursuit of the philosopho^s stone. But in the 
results of this we see evidence of the existence in history, and as governing • 
the actions of men, of that great law of progi*ess, which evolves good 'Out of 
CTil, light out ol darkness, knowledge out of superstition j — ^for out of tbe 
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constant experimenting which was going on, with a viei/ to find the ingsa- 
dient3 of which this stone wa"? composed, iLc modern science of cli em i^^fry hns 
arisen, and many valuable adilitions to Imman knowledge were made in the 
progress of that search which, but lor that, might have lemaiued hidden for 
oenturies to come. In Europe the search is now discontinued, but in many 
parts of Asia it still continues as diligent as ever. Perhaps the most TO* 
markaljle tliiug about it was the implicit faith which men placed in the 
existence ot the stone» leading frequently to self-devotion of the most asto- 
nishing; kind. 

lu the absence, however, of the Philosopher's Stone, wc mav, perhaps, 
reckon the " Stone of Scone," as among the strangest, both from the traditions 
connected with it« and as a standing memento of the credulity of former ages. 
Its traditions cany us back into the »o-< .died patriarchal ages ; for tradition 
says that it is tlie very stone whereon Jacob laid his licad when he slept by 
the wayside on hi^ journey into llaniu, and dreamt that stranpr dream in 
which he saw the augels ascending and descending. After having served this 
purpose, we lose sight of the stone, until, strange to say, it reappears in 
Soothmd. There it served as a seat for the Scottish Kings at their corona* 
tion. Fcom Scotland, the conquering Edward lit. brought it, and from his 
time to tlif present it has remained in Westminster Abbey, where he 
place* i it, th*^ Scottish kings being fain to content themselves with a less re- 
markable corronation-seat. Curious people, not sceptical, may therefore 
have the pleasure of seeing, even in this nineteenth century, the stone which 
began its career as the pillow of the sleepy Jacob, and ended it as the corona- 
tion seat of Scotland's Kings. The chief use of this stone has been that of 
aiding in extracting from the pockets of curious people, certain small fees £nr 
the use of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 

But, not only with the superstitions, and the prnctieal handicrafts of men 
are stones coaucctcd : we also find them, both iu sculpturu and arehitecture, 
sabserving the purposes of art* Perhaps the f^amids of Egypt may be 
lodted upon as deserving mention in this connection, as being the moat 
remarkable of the stone structures raised by man, whether viewing them as 
tombs or as liistoric repositories. The Kgyptian Pyramids stand alone among 
the remains of antiquity, for tlie vnstness of tlieir size, aud the sublimity of 
their ellect. They are, as muat persons kiiuw, the tombs of the kings of 
Sgypt. So soon as an Egyptian ascended the throne he began to bnUd his 
tomb, and so long as he reigned he continued to add to the size of his intended 
tomb. Accordingly wc find that the Pyramid in which is buried that one of 
the Egyptian monarchs who reigned the longest is the largest of them all. 
But they also served the purpose of historic records, and formed the stone- 
tablets ou which the Egyptians wrote their history, aud by means of which 
that histoiy has come down to us. Viewed in this light, the atones of which 
the Pyramids are built must be looked npon as part of the literature of the 
world, and the most important of all the stones which the world possesses. 
By their aid we are enabled to reclothe the dead old past with life— to live 
with the Egypti iTi of 4000 years ago— and to obtain a knowledge ol the 
manners and customs of a people, who, though passed away, arc not un- 
remembered. Nor that alone, for these stones of Egyptian tombs, as those of 
the tombs of old Assyria and Babylon, lend Iheir aid to disclose the tmths of 
birtory long buried, and which, but for them, would have been entirely lost to 
the world ; and in so doing give the lie to many a bold cheat, and help to strike 

at the heart of that theoiog^ 8lavciy-*foumied on Jewish traditioiU'— which 
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bM 80 long hung htsrj on the wheeb of human progress. Through the arbhi* 
tect and the sculptor man has, as it were, wrought his life and euiotions.his bopfs 
and aspirations into slouc, and f^ivcn (so to speak) a soul to the iiicn stony 
inn^?. By and through the art of the sculjitor, stone has hecu made to 
witiistcr to muii'.s -cnse of ihc beautiful, and miuiy a noble lesson has been 
taught by its aid. Iti ihe temple architecture of the world, atooe has heoome 
religious, and appealed to the sense of ▼enention in man ; and how <ar H may 
be made accessory to the religious emotions, even of the more advanced man, 
is seen in the Gothic architecture of the middle ages, in the dim aisles and 
solemn cloistered shades of whicli scarce any one can fail of becoming 
rch^iously impressed. In the jKivtul streets of mighty cities, the^ marble 
palaces, the battlcmcnted waUs and towers, we fmd man working into ihe 
stone his dvilisation and industrial life, his patriotism and commemal enter- 
prise. In the stones of every great city there lies a history never yet written 
out ; nay, wliich it would be impossihle to write out. And in the work of 
the architects of cities, stones Ijccome eloquent and tell how much of iron 
rndnrnnce, mi2:hty indu«try, broil and l)aUlc, turmoil and war, Ims'C gone to 
make liuniimity what il is— how through struggle and toil, amid dilliculty 
and danger, in blood and sweat, man has, through the ages, toiled ercr up- 
ward 9m onward, and how old dvilisations have been blotted out to gi^e 
place to newer and better ones,— but also how eternal justice has ever ruled 
over the march of toiUng Humanity. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 



THE CHINESB SACRED BOOKS.— CONFUCIUS. 

Our attention is again concentrated upon the old empire, ami probably this 
time in surh a savage mood that mueli blood will be shed and many cities 
captured, to be held in perpetuity, before again the oHvo-brnneh is accepted 
by both parties. It has ]on^ been known to those who are acquainted wilii 
the ChincstJ character and history, that beating them "for good_ and^aB ** is 
not a matter of an hour's notice. We may gain innumerable victories, and 
yet not succeed in convincing the Chinese that wo are their superiors. It is 
their profoimd belief that themselves arc the finest people in the world,--the 
cleverest, bravest, and best. This however is not all, for they also believe 
themsrlves to be the mobt favoured by Heaven. So that if tin y lose a battle, 
it is not because they arc the weakest, or the most cowardly j but, simply 
because, through some sin conmiitted by the nation. Heaven has given a mero 
passing victory to the barbarians. It is not that th^ have lost their 
superiority, bn^ 'niply that, for a time, a cloud has passed over it. What 
then shall they do but wait and figlit the battle over again ? Surh is the 
Chinese v iew of alluirs, and hence we have a strange piece of work upon our 
hands. We arc resolved to conviiice them of our superiority, and they aie so 
educated tliat they cannot believe it. Is there no other path we can tread 
in order to achieve our end ? Bo we sufficiently understand the nation, to 
justify our conclusion that oontimu d batlling is the best means at our disposal 
for gaining thchr respect and friendship? I'nhappily not, for as yet there has 
been but nttle effort ninth-, save by the few, to comprehend cither their ideas or 
mode of education, and our lir-t «tep in the right direction must bo that of 
endeavoiu iiie fairly to understand them. 

As a nation the Clunese boast of being the oldest in their knowledge of 
fecience and literature ; and, with certain deductions, they have great cause for 
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this boasting. Their early progreu in science was most remarkable, for the 
character of thoii- earliest literature is much higher than innny of our modern 
, critics are disposed to acknowledge. Their tales, roniancL?, histories, 
biographies, and evea eneyelopccdias, which bear a date nuterior to oar era, 
are eq^ual, if not even soperior, to any they h«?e prodnoed since, and are much 
aupeiior to anything pioduoed by the other Eastern nations. SiiU, however, 
til : r are peculiarities about all their writings which will operate to prevent 
them from ever becominj:^ popular in Eurnpc. Thfv nre :-u1)tl<' and so filled 
with double meaniugs, that ^\ c are coinpcllcil coustoutly to pause over every 
sentence in order to obtain its uicanin;,^. Still their study is profitable, and 
especially in this, that their worki> afl'ord us another proof of illc fact that all 
great moral truths hare been perceived alike by eveiy nation. The Chinese 
Save all that we have in that particular, and were we called upon to Shew the 
fellow of each of our moral maxims from the Chinese writings we should 
eiperience no difficulty in complying with that request. 

Some of tli«>sc we shall lay before om' readers, commencing with wluft are 
known as the Sacred VVritiugs. Of these, the first, given below, written 
by Confndns, B.c. 629 j tt is called the Ta*Heo and contains ody SOB 
caaraetars. The object of this essay was evidently educational. The philo- 
sopher commences witli the assertion, that as soon as the mind has attained 
maturity, itf should be employed lu studying the various duties which are 
imposed upon man in tlie several eouditious of life. These duties are — 1, to 
^ve the highcbt possible tlevelopment to our moral nature ; 2, to educate those 
who arc about us and instinict them morally ; 3, to fix. our hopes on the sovereign 
|MOd, and to find our own enjoyment in common with the eiqoyment of uL 
These rules lie at the foundation of the Confuoian system, and are particular^ 
insisted upon in the Ta-Heo, the seven sections or chapteni of which we now 
lay before our readers : — 

"1. The method to l)c followed in the prnctice of the Great .Science [or 
*' great study] consii>l;> in developing uud briu^iug into light the bnlliaui 
" moral laeulty [Reason] which we have recetved Irom heaven ; in renewing 
" [edocating] men, and in placing our final destination in perfection, or the 
*• sovereign good. 

" 2. We must first Icnow the end at wlueli we ought to strive, or our final 
" destination, and then make a determination ; having made a determi- 
" nation, we may then have a calm and tranquil mind ; the mind being calm 
" and tranquil, we may then enjoy that nnalierable re]}08e which nothing can 
" molest; having attained that mudtenble repose which nothing can moleat, 
' we can then meditate and form a judgment respecting the essenoe of things; 
" having meditated and formed a judgment respecting the essence of tluQgff* 
" we can then attain the complete development of the moral faculty. 

** 8. Physical substances have a cause and eflects ; human actions have a 
" principle aud consequences ; to know causes and efiects, principles and eon* 
^aeqamoas, it to approach veiy near to the rational method wfaanbsr wo may 
"rssDhperfiBetion. 

" 4. The andmit princes who desired to develope and to bring into the 

"light, in their states, the brilliant moral faculty, which ne receive firem 
" heaven, devoted themselves, in the first instance, to the weil-goveming of 
" their kingdoms i those who desired to well-govern theii* kingdoms, applied 
" themselves previously to introduce good order into their fSunilies, those 
who desired to introduce good order into their families applied therap 
''selvea previously to correcting thcmselTes,*— to giving uprightness to their 
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" soul ; those who desired to give uphglituess to their soul, seL uboui pre- 
" vioudly rcnderiug tbeir intentions pure and siocere; tliose who dcwred to 
" render their intentions pure and sincere, exerted themadves previooaly to 

" perfect their kuo\vlcdj>;c to the utmost ; pci-fectiug our knowledge to the 
' utmost poftsible limit is to penetrate and go deeply into the prindples of 

things. 

"5. The priuciplcs of tilings being penetrated aud investigated, our 
knowledge will then i-each its utmost degree ut perfection knowk^ga being 
*' perfect, the intentions ore then rendered pure and ainoeie; the intention 
**l)<'coraiug pure and sincere, the soid is then imbued with probity and 
uprightness; the soul being imbued with probify and uprightness, the man 
" nrrsofi) is then corrected and ameliorated : the man (person) being wrrected 
' and ameliorate*!, the familv is then well-ordered; the farady being well- 
' ordered, the kingdom is then well-governed; the kingdom being well- 
" governed, the world then enjoys peace and harmony. 

** 6. From the man of the li'ighest rank (the emperor) to the most humble 
" and most ol)S(?ure, the duty of all is the same : — to correct and ameliorate 
'* tiic man (person), or perfect one's self, is the fundamental basis of all 
advancement and of all moral development. 
7. It is uot in nature for things not to have theii* I'uudumentul basi«) iu 
*' disorder and confusion, or to have what is neoeaaarily derived therefrom mm 
"proper condition. To treat lightly what is chief or most important, and 
" seriously what is but secondary, is a mode of action which ought never to 
" be followed." 

Prohitbly nnr renders will perceive tliat noble thoughts do really lie beneath 
many of these cpiaint aiid crabbed sentences. Some, indeed, are as great as 
any of those of which Europe has heard so much, and regarding which so 
much blood has been shed. One thing however is clear upon the face of (his 
treatise, that the object of the writer was to make his readers think ; he 
de?ired to promote arfivify of mind, and in this manifested a grent superiority 
over others who are even less trntlifully known, but more praised in England 
than Confucius. It is obvious, too, that the writer had been a close observer of 
men and things ; he perceived alike the value of education, ami what is its 
ultimate aim, out aa we shall ky other of hia writings before our readers, we 
forbear at preaent fiom all comments. 

P. W. 1>. 



J)U. ClIMMING ON ANCIENT AND FOREIGN GODS. 

A ( oKKr.si'oXDKXT lias -suggested that "before ilo-itii^ the jjapers upon Dr. 
*'Ciuninnig, it will be ad\ isnble to furnish one in wh u h I li? prophetical blunders 
*' should be tuliy exposed ;" and lie adds, by way ol inducement, that " auch a 
** paper would be of service to many whose minds have been unsettled by the 
" explanationa he has given.'* We had intended to iunuah a paper upon this 
subject, and to that end we had collected a number of remarkable passages 
from vfirious sermons and other of Dr. Cunnning's works ; but, the fact is, 
that on looking over them we have been tided with such disgust for the whole, 
that wc had rather treat them with the silent contempt tiiey so justly de- 
serve. And this, the more especially, because his interpretations have 
already been analysed by brother clericais, and ahown to be abeord. "Why 
should we waste time or apace upon auch worthless trash ? If we bellevea. 
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iiowfvcr, that auy who have been alarmed by his prophetical writings, could 
be cured, or eveu preserved from t'nrther danger, we would comply with our 
correspondent's request, but we do not. They who are led away by his 
*' slcetches/' are not in the habit of using their reason, and, consequently, any- 
thing we could say would not produce mucli effect. They arc too weak to be 
strengthened, and hence wc can only Icnve them to time, which through iU 
demonstrations raay render them assislnucc. 

To those, however, who arc curious upon the maKrr^we reconimciul the 
pti Ujal of his wurks upon Daniel, upou the Ilevelatious, and upon theTiurkiaii 
Empire, in lectures* wneie as great a mass of absurdities will be discoveied as 
erer ^^ crc collected into any series of volumes. It is, however, to be borne 
in mind, that, as an expositor, the Doctor frequently undertakes to compos^ 
or, at least, to rcconipose the text. He create a text Avhich pleases himself, 
and then sets to work to please otiiers by cxpoundinj^ it in accordance with 
their passions. This was frequently done by him at the opening of the 
Bnsaian war, when he pedietea that BassiA would not be beaten. Were we 
to consult him upon the matter of peace or war, he would fall to work with 
Daniel or Ezekiel as aptly as the fortune-tellers use the cards, or the tea- 
grouts, and with eqn d <'irccss. In that ease the tables were completely 
turned upon his explaualions, and none the less so in relation to 1848, and 
the great revolutions. Hia books, however, sold, — sold largely, and, as in the 
case of Murphy's VTeather Almanack, that was the great ancoess. The 
predictions were valueless, but the " siller " was cunent coin Of the realm, 
which more than made up for any '* trifling errors in calculating the dates 
** and order of events." 

We, however, object allOL^^dlu r lo th*- proplictic uonsence written by the 
** providential school: " and arc satislied that projihecies, whioli no two per- 
sons can agree to cxphiin in the siunc way, are totally unworthy of notice. As 
well cite the prophecies of Merlin preserved in our Saxon historical works, tdl 
of which can b<' explained as connected with many modern events, and with' 
out without much straining, ilcul j)vopli( cy will bear its meaning upon its 
surface, and tlien insfrurted lmin;niily eould Ixdievc in its Divine character, 
without ollVrinii; any insult to reason, which is not the case with any that Dr. 
Cumming or his school engages in expounding. Moreover, we should be 
pleased to find that they understood more dourly the known fh^ of the Past 
and the Present, for then we could more readily give them credit for possessing 
a knowledge of the Future ; and that Dr. Cumming does not comprehend the 
Present we are quite certain, else he would not have written as he has done 
in relation to scepticism. 

It is but natural, that he, who (as wc showed in our last) thus misrepre- 
aents the med of modem times, should supply his congregation with the most 
absurdly incoherent, and libellous pictures of antiquity. He who could speak, 
•s he has done, of upright and honourable, but sceptical men, now living or 
only recently deceased, is not to be viewed as snffir-'ipntly capable of controlling 
his religious fervour to become capable ol" uttering anything like the truth in 
relation to the men of Greece and Rome, and hence we were not so much sur« 
prised at the following passage, as we were at the feet, that he who wrote it 
has a large number of followers. We were labouring untler the unpresslon, 
that the day for such ))nlpab!e ])erver<'iou of the truth had long passed away, 
and were only too painfully reminded of the fact, that still there arc some igno- 
rant ones, by readhig the following remarkable passage in the Manual of 
Christian Evidences."* — '* Another portion, the Epicurcttusj held that God 

• pp. tii-^ 
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wM a Being wrapt in selfishness and self complacency, snd petisotly con* 
••temptiions of all tli.if wa^ doing u\ (lif world, or tran-pirirn amongst man- 
"Viiul Another portion hehl that there was a luultiplicily of g:ods — 
" liiousaiuls and thuusuuds more, superintending the world ; and iu Athens, 
*' such was the mgc for gods, thai the remark was made, ' that it was more 
•* < e«qr to find a god than a man ;* and wcA wm tieir rage /or idol goA^ ffM mi 
" laU when Uutl oisii exprmice language woi exiauHed, and Heg eoutdfmdno 
" tHOt'enamet for invented d*!'Uie3y they raiml an allar to the unknown r.on ! 

— till- un'h'M-rlbxf Sonic of the gods whieh tlic hiatheu worshipped 

*• were anionj; the f;rraloat monsters that ever walktd the earth. Mctcuiy 
*'ivasa liucfj and because he was an expert ihiefj he wua enrolled among 
'* the gods* Venus waa a dissipated and abandoned courtezao, and tberefoie 
" she was enrolled among the goddesses. Baccbus was a mere sensualist and 
"dronknrd, and therefore he was enrolled among the gods. Mars was a 
" savage, that gloried in battle and in Idood ; and therefore he was deified 
**aiid enrolled among the i,^ods. In short there is not one lust Ihnt iifistlcs 
** in the huiuau he«u^L, uur one vice that deforms and depraves human conduct 
*' tvhich was not positivcW deified, and which did not more or_le98*characteri8e 
" one of tlie goda in the ranthoon of Antiquity." 

\Vc shdl not intnit any of our readers so nuich as to presume- that any 
words of ours arc required lo disprove the gro«s rnlnmnics a^aiiitit nrrck'=» 
and Romans rontninrd in tlio aDovr pa.?5a«je. For every man who kiioAS 
anything of the ancient relii^ious idea^i, must be aware how utterh opposed 
this patibage is to the actual truth. Jiut how came Dr. Cumming lo write 
•ndi lines? We cannot for an instant believe that he had fomotten cither the 
truth abont these Pantheons, or eertaiu things recorded of Jehovah in the Old 
Testament, and which wc are all commanded to ** understand figuratively." 
"Wlifn any objection is raised about the eatiiij: of a calf and corn-cake at the 
tem-tioor of Abraham, and similar occmrtnccs, the objector is informed ibat 
deep truths lie beneath the surface of i»uch slorieb, and eousequeuUv that they 
are not literally, but only spiritaall^ tme. The Greeks said the sane of 
their system \ and if we are not to insist upon the literal with the Qebraw, 
why do so with the Greek ? Surely even Pagans should have fair pli^« 

There is one statement in the above passage which strikes u? as especially 
remarkable, and we have put it into italics. The fjeiitenee which precedes it, 
"And io Athens such wai» the lage lor gods tliat the remark was made, ' that 
" it was more eus^ to fiud a god than u man,' ' is incorrect. Such remark 
was never made in Athens of that country, bnt was mide then of i^g} pt. 
f?e cannot just now liunt up the passage, but wa icnembar that Herodotus 
says so of the land of Kj^ypt. Such a thing could not have- been said of 
Greece, because they had no more than twelve great gods, and, as we know, 
geveral of the?e were only attributLS nl ihc great Zeus. With a Imiguagc so 
exnresfiive they could have uamed many more, and thus could not have been 
xeauced to sueh terrible straights as to be compelled to set up a new god with- 
out a name. '* The Unknown God " is thus " the unnamed sod and ua- 
aamcdi becaase the Greeks had already used up all the words in their very 
eipressive language, and could not find n name by which he could be railed. 

Is it not possible to believe that an altar raised to "the unknown god,** 
— an altar, be it rcnjcmbered, which had no statue — was raised aa a conse- 
qnencc of the Greek consciouituess that the real divinity txansoended thiir 
rnthMD, and imo above their qniitsaf Uiympoif Mm w« nol balim 
thai when Panl spake unto the Atheniaiia about toe sane aitar» that he was 
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Tight in aa^g iber worshipped the God ot tliis Universe ? " Whom, there- 

*• forr, yc iRnorantly worship. Him, declare I unto you." Which was equal to 
Sflnnjr, " Ve have rni'-cd yonr altar to tlie true God ; hut n<? yet yon know 
" not his will, f, however, will iusUuet you." He did iwi charge them as 
the hqro of Crown CouiL <ioes, aud cvidcutly because Uc was of a nobler and 
more tratli-feving ualore. 

But who has yet known Ood ? Are not all our altan raised to the Un- 
known? Can any man know God? Wc all profess to know something of 
Him, but surely our dim hints ami iii^ight? rnnnnt be palmed ofT a?; absolute 
and entire knowledge. The men v, ho pretend to know the most, when exa- 
mined, are generally found to know the least, even of what lies nearest to 
them, and hence it is only natural that they should fail very sadly when they 
toneb upon the Divine. For our parts we do not know of any o&er inscrip- 
tion so fitting for an altar. All who worship must worship the Great Un- 
known, and, although we occasionally speak as thongh He were fully known 
and comprehended, such language rather indicates the desire of the hmrt than 
represent^ th"" knowledp^e we liav(^ obtaiiied. 

Dr. Cuiuuiing, however, is not likely to lend his assent to this proposi- 
tion. He knows Ood better than any one else in London ; and hence is so 
parlienlar and laboriously minute in his descriptions. As we read his works, 
we discover all about his God, and we are forced to acknowledge that the 
pictmc he presents is that of a man, gigantic in ]);i'^^inn^ in form and 
features, but no more than a large man. We cannot understand how he ex- 
plains the passage " God is a JSpirit for in his pictures there is nothing 
spwitoal, but all is muscle and substance, in fact, he seems incapable of oom- 
inehending the higher, or of believing in symbolism, and probabl^it is thiough 
that defect that he judges .so imfairly of foreign and ancient reUgions. A most 
omn^inj^ instance of tTiis is afforded in the following passage, wherein he 
accepts words as literally tme, whirli wc fondly believed every one with a 
grain of mother-wit would pereeiv(> were never intended to be understood. 

But if we refer to modern heathens wc find the very same, if not a 
" worse theology. If we turn to the Hindoos, we find that they have not 
*'less than three hundred and thirty millions of gods. If to the Chmese, they 

have gods in every house and in every grove, and the missionary troveller, 
" Gutzlaff, state*; that he saw upon signboards in China, ' Gods made and 
*' 'mended in ilm house,' than whieli surely there cannot be a more degrading 
* and horrible evidence of the fearful idolatry aud the wretched theology of 

that empire,'** 

Is there any other man in England-Except those who compose the Crown 
Court congregation — who believes that the Chinese imagbe a man can mA» 

- or mend a god? Docs not every one see that the meaning i*^, " to repair 
'•what id nsed as the symbol of god?" But it ^nits his purpose thus to 
literalisc w hile aiming at btartling efl'eets. J lis object is not to state the 
truth in relation to such subjects, but to astonish his hearers, and thus to 
win their appkuse ; hence it is that his words produce no lasting effcctty and 
tint, with all his preaching and publishing* his labour ia as water spilt upon 
the ground, which cannot be gathered up. 

We would that wc eould close here, b\it these ( 'hristiau Evidences must 
not be dismissed without noticing the '•eandnlous misrepresentations, which 
figure among his Christian Eridcnccs, m reiatiou to the moral teaching of 
unorthodox mcu. We do not hffflitate to dedaie that a grosser collectaoD of 

• ** I« CbriMimUy fron GoJ;' p. 03 
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falsehoods was m-vcr bdbre uttered from any pnlpit. He thus iii5tiuct< fl his 
hearers. " Lon! Herbert declares that lust and piibsioii are uo more blame- 
" worthy thmi tUirbt or huuger. Hobbes, the celebrated iatidel, maiutained that 
'* right and wTong are mere quibbbs of man's imagiuatiou, and that that is no 

real ch'stinction Miween them. Lord Bolingbroke asserted, th«t the chief end 
*'of man was to {j^ratify his lusts and passions ; that he was so made, and w^hexi 
" he gratified these he got his greatest li.ippiiicss. Hurac declared that self- 
*' denial and humility were positive vir es, aiul that adultery rather elevated 
** ihnn degraded the human character. Kousseau taug,kt that whatcvei' man 

IceU is right. Paine, the gi'oss blasphemer, died of drunkenness. Voltaire 
"adyocated the very depths of the lowest possible soisualtty. The morals of 
" Blout were execrable. Yet these are paragons of sceptical excellence. These 
"arc the examples, that are to be substituted, ('Wonder, O Heavens ! and 
" * he astonished, 0 cartli I ') for tlie example of the meek and lowly Jesus. 
" The&e are the patterns we arc to follow.*** 

We, in our turn, may ejaculate, as iu aurpriac at what s\c have heard, 
** Wonder, O heavens, and be astonished, O earth 1" for such passages 
fill US with mingled amazement and pain. Wh( n or where did Dr. Cumming 
hear any of these men held up as models? They w«« not guilty, as he 
charges them, and the main of what he says against, as well as of them, is 
untrue; but even suppo-iiiir tlicm to have been tlie purest of the pure, we 
confess that as yet we are ignorant of the time and place where they have 
been set up as models in place of Jesu». We have never heard a man who 
undertook to declare, as a teacher, that " vice has no existence,** or that *' the 
** gratification of our lowest passions is what all should earnestly seek after." 
Neither do we believe that T^r. Cumminj^ has heard anything' of that sort. As 
a rule, the platform is purer than the pulpit ; and we can point with pride to 
the " infidels" against whom he fulminates, as superior in their love of truth to 
himself, and as the equals in their moral life of the best men the churches 
were ever able to jprodnoe. No such doctrines are inculcated as those he im- 
putes to the sceptical world, and although it is a matter of no consequence to 
those who have ceased to be priest-ridden, wluit Hr. Cunnning's congregation 
thinks of them, otill we feel it to be our duty to cuter a solemn protest against 
his uttciaiu e of bucli a tissue of falsehoods "in the temple of truth, and while 
engaged in the worship of God." 

P. W. P. 



SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTUBES 

BY P. W. PBRPITT, Ph. D. 

UFC AND TRIALS OF JOSEPH. 

(CMciuded from p. 224.) 

The patriarch Jacob reported as eharging bis family from liis dying bed that 
they should bury hiin iu the land of Canaan — ** And he charged them, and said 
** unto tbeno* I am to be gathered unto my people : bury me wiui my fithers in tho 
"cave that in the field of Ephron theHittite, in the cave tlint f> in the ficU of 
*'Machpelah, whieh ?> before ^lamrc, in the land of Canann, w hich Abr^am bought 
''with the field of Epiirou the Ilittile for a possession of a buiring-place. There 
*Hbey buried Abraham and Sarah his wife ; there thcj buried Imao and Rebekak 
*'hiB wife; and there J buried Leah. The pan^ase of the field and of the 

• " U CliiitttMiity tmu Ood." p. 7S^ 
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cave tliaf: ii therein was from the children of Heth. And when Jacob had made an 
•'end of pommandiTif^ liis sons, ho feathered up his feet info the bed, nnd yielded 
**up the ghost, and was gathered unto hisDeoplc." This wish was complied witli, 
bat from the record we flean aomething, whieti, to aay the leatt, — considering what 
has been related about the nower and authority of Joseph in ^lypt — is surprising. 
I allude to his manner of ootaim'nj* permission to »o up and burv his father. It is 
thus set forth at the opening of chap. 50. — " And Joseph fell upon his father's face, 
*'eiid trept upon him, and kissed him. And Joseph commands) his serrants the 
"physicians to embahn his father : and the physicans embalmed Israel. And forty 
"days ^Tcrc fulfilled for him; for so are fulnlled the days of those which are rm- 
" baimcd ; and the Ejcryptians mourned for him threescore and ten days. And 
''when the days of his roonming were past, Joseph spake onto the nonse of 
" Pharoah, saying, If now I have found grace in your eyes, speak, I pray you, m 
"the ears of Pharoah, saying, My father made me swear* saying, Lo, I die in mv 
"grave which I have digged for me in the land of Canaan, 'there shalt thou bury 
••me. Now therefore let me go up, I pray thee, and bury my fiither, and I will 
"cnrac :^g:ain. And Pharaoh said, Go up, and bury thy father, according as he 
"made ihec swear." Why, if Joseph was so powerful with the king, should he 
Bbk the aid of the mere courtiers in order to persuade Pharaoh t Was his word or 
with of leas valve and weight than theirs f Many critics have stombled over this 
passage; they perceive how ineonsisf r n' i' is vvith the assumption that he was second 
m ihe kin?dom, but none, consistently with their previoos comment^ have afforded 
any explanation. 

The process of embalming the body of Jacob I designedly pass over, not as 

believing it to be of no interest, but, beoanKc, along with otlicr Egyptian ooatoms, 
it be fully described in the following scries of lectures. 80 also the common 
funeral customs, iUid the mourning, which was nearly the same with those of the 
Hebrews. Indeed, the ordinary customs of the two people are so mnch alike, that 
we feel not merely compelled to recofmise tliaf tli. v ucre once living in harmony 
as sister nations, bide by side, but that they were one in a far deeper sense. The 
procession with the b(»Jy ol" Jacob is probably true in the historical sense; true, if 
we leoognise that as a chieftain he was received in the land, and h^MSe, of OOUrse 
he would be borne back to the land of liis fathers; but we cannot say it is also 
trtie that "all the servants of Pharoah, the elders of his house, and all the elders 
" of the laud of Egypt," went with him, as represented in Genesis. That is mere 
colouring for effect ; for, as we know, had rharoah himself died and been borne 
away, he would not have had such a followinc:. The Egyptians, too, were a people 
so iuLcd in their habits, that we may argue with perfect safety, from their general 
pnujtice^ that they would not Journey thus. 

Joseph's end is very brieffy narrated in Genesi?, so that whether h< lived in 
peace and prosperity np to ihi- clnsc ^ f his career is left unrecorded. He said unto 
Iiis brothers I Die 1 and they gathered around to receive his parting injunctions, 
which were few and brief, and they have not been furnished for us in a song as iu 
the case of Jacob; so that we have no more than the death injunction in relatioD 
to the carrying nwav liis bones when they returned up nnt of the land. 

Joseph Was no more, aud his l)rethren were left in the land to grow at a far more 
marvellous rate than any other people of whom we have records. But I shall not 
now enter into the Goshen history, or discuss the origin of the Jews. Our oppor- 
tunity fnr doing that with rulvnntage, will br fnr «^^Mjieri(»r after we have fairly com- 
prehended the Egyptian lite, iiistory, and reiigiou. We cannot understand the 
idation of the Jews to the people of Egypt, until we have made a atndy of their 
condition and ideas, but having done that, we can very readily understand wnitotlier- 
wisp woulfl be very obscure I shall then demonstrate the fallacy of beliering in 
that story of 400 years bondage, and shall ahow this froui the Bible itself, as well as 
from the monuments. The histozT of the Jews in Egvpt, and of their Xbcodns, I 
feel certain is now placed beyond toe possilrility of cavil; and when correct ideas of 
that real event are formed, it becomes comparatively easy to see into the ohaiacter 
of HoMs> mi the foundation of the Jewish nation. 
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But as we here end tho mvihologv, as we here enter upoutlir wiJc. aithoagb. at 
Er»t, somewhat luUtr doinaiu of Hebrew liuitory, it will be proper to offer a lew 
remarks upou what I have ui-ged, and what ahonld be believed of Gcnaait waA ito 
luarvcUous hiatoriM. How did all theM ttonca origiuatc ? I need not repeat, that, 
with the eutirc series of facts liefore 'js. nrtnnol believe fhp old theory tliat llie 
book was wrilteu b;y the direct iuspicMiiuu ol God as a sort of mauual ut Imtory 
for mankind. It mtiiai too many errors, sdentific, historie, and philosophical, for 
that to be true. And, if the argument is advanced that it was not intended to * 
teach «<f :t*nfvs then T answer, certainly not ; lu itiu r sliould I expect any sxich teaoli- 
iag, bul 1 should a& little or lesa expect to Und that it opposes the truth of science, 
or that it fonushes theories of the nnirerse which, being fab^ bave opanted to 
flheek the discovery and promulgation of truth. My argument bt, that it WOttld l)e 
quite rational to believe that if God 8i>ake with lurtii Tur the express purpose of 
revealing His willt He would emploj such language us would meet the cai>e, without 
any untrae tetohing beinfr eonveyed abont other matten. Thus the truth upon the 
oieiditated subject w ouU ne fully giren, and a perfect freedom left regarding other 
Mibjects not revealed. Tliis, however, has not been done, for we discover in this 
wnluig, without an^ omissions, all the physical and other errors into which mau> . 
kind natnrally fell m ita early nnedncated condition, as we leun tbem fxoni tbe 
loeotds of other naSiooi^ and thus beariiig, as it does, the narks of hnman igiianaoe» 
I conclude it was man's work and not God's. 

But what is it that is meant by the men who are so earnest in urging that the 
Bible was nem intended to teach us what we can diseover through the exercise of 
ov senses and our reason P Do t hey mean to say tiiat it does not profess to ?ive 
us all the facts about thcj:)rigin of tlio world, ami tlu- various ItoJies above, below, 
and around us ? Do they mean to say that the author of Genesis docs not distinctly 
nadeitake to do thisP This a|>parently b what they wisb men to believe. The 
term " Science " is now a technical term, comprehenoing the idea of an expositioil 
of the laws of life, and growth, and Tiiotiou, and decay ; comprehending physiology, 
and all the various braaohcs of human learning which have relation 'to the eartii. 
andthe bodies npon and aronndit. ibuloert&ily the nnui who is foolish enough to 
look forthb in '^Baxter's Saints* Rest," deserves all the punishment whioh hunter 
nnd disappointment can lay upon him. But if in that hook there were vcvrr l 
c liti filers upon the hisUuy of tne steaiu-engine, would not a man then be ju&idied m 
hay iiig thai tbo author intended to teach that history to bis readfivs P And so with 
Genesis ; the chapters are not written upon other subjects, tiieaebeii^ incidentallr 
introduced, but thcv are devoted tn tlic siil'if rf and hence, upon aU matt^ whicn 
they profess to explain, we liave a right to look for the truth. 

mt the men who argue thus, arc acenstomed to speak as tbongh the history of 
tbe Universe and Flood, mm only casually alluded to; and hence they ssy, ''in 
"speaking to tlu* early nations, andteaehingllu-m relI[(ious trntlis, it was necessary 
" to employ Ituiguage such as they could understand, and in the same way to draw 
** illnatiations from the worid of daily thongbt and usage." Thcv are right enough 
in urging this, but it does not meet the difficulty. The matter is not one of mere 
allusions, bnt, as we have said, of distinct history. If 1 were apehkiJig to an audi- 
ence, the wlioie of whom were ignorant of the planetary system, and of everything 
nbting to the motk>n of the earth, and wished to convey some idea in relation to 
another subject by means of an illustration, I think I could legttimitely speidc of 
the snii ^oing round the earth. But if I stand before that audience, and say, I will 
explain to you the order and motion of the planetary system, then I am no longer 
free to use a nopnbr error, but most give the truth. Thus, with all due deference 
to the men who tbos speak and write. I submit that it is the same with tbo BiUe. 
If the errors were only found in such illustrative illusions, then flieir ailment 
would be better than it ib ; hut, in truth, it is pretended that a history is given, audi 
theieforo we say if given Ijy God, it woaU have been given correctly. 

But if not wholly true as hiitofy. how shall we receive it? I lepeat that 
must gkdlv accept it as it is; as one of the forn>-^ in which titc very tttrlirst 

thoughts of uumkiud have been preiervedt These nUixm were the r^ulta o£ the 
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thinking and tale-teUin^of uiauy affes ; and, so far as the men are couccrneJ, I doubt 
not there was a primitive reality, out the dust of tradition Im covered it up, so 
tlial now we (mniiot det ach the real from tlie imaginary. Ages elapsed ere fhe whole 
was written out, aiul as 1 li;ive ah-eady proved to yo\i in a previous lecture, "Who 
wrote the Pentateuch ':"' these books were not written by Jkloscs.. I proved tliis 
inoontestibly from the Bible itself, and the proof was thus as btrung as it was pos> 
•iUe to afford. Not written by Muses, altbongh as we sliall eventually see, Moses 
aeOOmplishcd a great work, and all we have now to regret is, that such a man had 
not a nobler people to deal with. Written long ap.s after Moses, and in the main 
after Solomon and some of the prophets. But all this is for our future considera- 
tkm, and the subject deserves all the attention we can afford it, seeing that, as a 
result of obtaining correct idejis, we shall be able to solve many oi the great 
problems of religion in history. We shall then be able to understand how the 
rarious theolo^es and fi.xed sectarian notions had their origin, tliat not in evil or iu 
■ay mean desire for power of applause did they originate, out as natural results of 
what had gone before, and as preliminaries to the eood that sliall be hereafter. 
And up to a certain point they nave accomplished much good in the world; uj) to 
a point they have aided men considerably, but their power is gone, not through any 
- change in toeiii, but through otir own progress. The nook that was the be^dl ami the 
end-all of boyhood will not serve the wanlb of manhood, or meet it^ wislies. 
As we advance in years we must have wider thought, and books filled with deeper 
meanings, with more of the realities of life, and less of its mere show. And so with 
htunan nature ; as it adTancea^ it goes from sphere to sphere in the ever-widening 
circle, and, curse as cluirclii s may, still the faet will remain, that wluit was felt as 
evcrvthicL' in one sphere bccouu s as nothing in auolher. We know that it is only now 
Shakcspcrc is becoming the fairly appreciated hero of English dramatic poetry, and, 
ffor the i^ain reason, that this British people is only now nearing his position, and 
hecoroing able to comprehend his diviner meanings. Shall we go bejond umf 
Xes, down in the unborn time there are souls who will go far beyond. 

But there is the book, and if we aie wise we shall lovingly read it, not that we 
aaaj find out what to believe, but that we may see what was onoe heUeTed. The 
ruins found in Egypt, and Persia, and India— do not men go to these and stand 
enthralled before them — are they not subdued by iheir solemn grandeur and quiet 
majesty ? We do not build or carve such works now, we neitlier erect the glorious 
temples or exliaust millions in building tombs, but tiie worics we aooomplish 
are quite as great in a meelianical, and far greater in a moral sense. Have we no 
tubular brMges ; no telegraphic wires beneath the oecaii ? When we make iiiilways and 
build steam ships, we contribute more to the welfare and progress of mankind than 
was oontributea by all those tonbs, palaces, and temnlcs. Not that I disparage 
them, for they all have a meaninj,' and value, and will fiud their dne place in the 
completed work. I would not degrade them in our thoughts, but would elevate 
our own works to their pro|)er position and dignity. They all have their lesson to 
iflipaity but none of them can te.'ich all that a man needs to learn, and he cmly is 
acting wisely who will learn in love and trust from them all. And from out of 
these stories, when we view them in freedom, there are lessons to be gathered which 
should never be forgotten. Must Joseph be dead to our souls because our reason 
is satisfied that hisnistory is not literally true? May it not be true in thought 
thoiigh not in time ? If Joseph did not live in Egypt or elsewhere as hererelat^, 
has he not lived in millions of nuinan souls, in a oecper and diviner sense. And in 
ours, too, when all the shot-rubbish of Canuns and of Church authority is swept 
away, may he not lire for our good and progress ? As Hamlet and Job, as Prospero 
and Beatrice, may he not live m our niinds, as shadowincr forth the inner man con- 
ceived by the ancients and still in some particulars uuexhaustcd ; We may smile 
at liiui for believing in dreams, for running about to tell them to his father and 
hnfhreDi but are neither commanded todo,or capable of doing the like; wemay decline 
loaooapt his views of landed rights, as of tlie indefeasibility of religion-* property. 
Such ideas were once the dominant ones, but they arc so no longer, and we inay safely 
turn to higher and truer teachers. But arc these all the things he biiw uud believed 'r 
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Do thfiso pxhnnst bis wholft mnral and intrllprtual being ? or, looking de^eprr, shall "wr 
6nd that inwoTCU with his life there ran a brighter and a purer thread of gold and 
plonrf 

Nay, Im»k iato his life and ol^erve its inanfulnMS and adherenee to the work of 
thr hour. 'Twn^ a sad and almost hopelrss beginning. Thick cloiuls shut out ail 
bright and gioriou^i prospects, and vet when he entered Egypt as a slave, see how 
he set himself to make the best of his position, and tbenbj to wm a hicfaer. It is 
one of nature's greatest laws, that they who will not despair, but will keep sun- 
shine in their hcaiis iji the midst of adversities niid storms, !«luill soon have all mrite- 
meuts to despair removed. Nature abandons the battle-ground, and rortiine 
tefiuws to defend her castle when man has resolved npon achiering the fiotonr. 
None li if flic cowards are ever finally troildcn under foot, for he who will not turn 
back — to him is the rcrtnin honour of the race. And thi" Jo«;ph made the best of 
his slavery, 'so that soon lus chain was cased, and he moved as a master, rather 
than crondied as a serf. Others would have rent the air with ^ctaaiatioii8> and 
refused the allotted duties. To them the past would have been ever protesting 
against the present, which k at once a hindrance, and a folly; for, whatever t lie pri'st 
ma^' have been, the real wi^sditui consists iu converting the preaeut into a road bv 
which we may travel to a higher condition. Take what the gods ?ive. and behohll * 
on the morrow thev will give what is better. Thou bust been defrauded by otliers 
—but why add to the evil by dcfnuiding thyself r And when disease has come, 
knowing the cause, sliuli not bena all our energies npon effecting a cure ? 
Joseph did this, and hence plucked the sting from out of his miseries, for ulthou^ 
he had fallen, which waspaiuful, was not the pain iiio<lificd by t he sense that he was 
rising agR in Hut np^in the cloud i^^jitlu tetl, and danger was before him, with 
promise of an t aay wav tu avoid the dillieulty. He stmids up before us as having 
conquered himself. 'Tis not the woman we see, but the man, who has conqnerea 
within hiiiLself the thought of ri^inj^ through disliononniMt tneans. May we not 
hear the tempter saying, " it is easy tor Joseph to rise by tliirs pal li, far easier than by 
"that thou arc pursuing 'f " But he will Mtill jjo on upon the ohi road, and although 
the cloud gathered over his outward fortune it did not gather round Ids heart, for 
he had kept all well there. Here then is somclhint,' wr.rth miditiitins^ ovpr, that 
this man wotdd walk a-head in honour, and would not bow to tiie ideas uf ease, 
pleasure, and prosperity, while disjoined from the right ; and he had his reward, as 
every honest soul shallliavc that dares to trctul the same path. 

For life is what we make it. Cast iwidc the mere form of this story, and look 
only at its spirit then ; indeed, wc perceive how Inie it is for us all. Vfc are all 
tempted to rise by unfair means. There is not a youth in England that has not 
had sonic bvc nath shown to him, through which it wiis proinise<l that he should rise 
without difficult^ h to the full blaze of prosperity. Alas, for all who take thatbyc- 
road, for in the end it leads to misery and shame. Joseph bodies forth the truth, that 
it ia the known ri^^t to which we sliouid adhere, and although when men have done 
this, ikej have failed in aclii< ving the conquest of some hi^ position in the state, 
there is one thing in which f hey have not failed — llie conscioi sness that they hare 
lived noblj, md without dishonour. In that lies a victory whose glory cannot 
wuM^ and whose hmrels cannot fade. It ia of the inner and not t& onter, and 
must endure. 

Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house, where Gods may UwcU, 
Beatttifol, eatiro, and dean." 



Lo^ioom: Published by James Pattie, 31, Paternoster Row, and Geokoe 
Glaisrer, 470, New Oxford Street. 
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ITALY AND THE POETESS versus THE TIMES. 

The question has frequently been mooted whether, when a man has enUsa his 
allotted *' peck of dirt," he is set free from nil similar encronchments Upon 

hi* dii»(sti\(- s\-f' i!i, hut, a^ vet, it lias not rercived a sufficipnt ntiswpr. 
.fuflg;ing:, however, Irom annloiry, we should coticlude not. For, in another 
sense, some men are constantly engaged in swallowing dirt. The Editors of 
the J*««f*, for example. Who cats more ? A full peck nlready eaten iu rela- 
tion to the Italian question alone. And what men can hai'e greater cause to 
hate the Emperor, or to curse that question ? From the first hour that Louis 
Napoleon relumed to France, to act in the enpaeity of a representative, down 
to the present, his rntKln'^f has not heen more remarkable for ;inytliing than 
for till' (iirect contradiction it has ii'wvn to the prophecies of tiic 7n>/es. The 
condnctors of that paper guess riicbtly enough in many cases, but they always 
fail in relation to bis ideas and intentions. 

At first, with great sound and fiuy, they prophesied his speedy fall, and then 
asserted his ineompeteney to go\ern a State, lie was merely ' the tool of a 
party," and was " hated by the nation. ' Th> ii. when the party was so vigor- 
ously snuffed out; when the men who " had liini in leading t^trings " were 
dismissed, and, applauded by Trance, he stood confessed by Europe to be 
neither a tool or a fool, the able Editors reverted to that stock-topic of an 
invasion, and, with more or less pertinacity, that idea has been compeUed to 
do duty in its columns ever since. For the Tinm^ like P?<nr/?, hangs long 
upon one argument, regardless alike of its folly or exhaustion. lUit in the 
Italian contest it lias outshone itself. There has not been a single unused 
arrow left in the quiver of calumny : and never was there an old crone in the 
land so ready to believe absurd storie.>^, or to trumpet them abroad, as it has 
shown itself. I'nfortunately, it Imrtpens that powder often remains to he 
exercised by men when judgment is gone, so tliat they may do evil upon a 
grand scale through possessing a gn atiu ss oi authority, which was won in 
better times, but which they an; ni> louucr (\>:nj)i'icut to r\cr-'i- \ In the 
case of tho Tfr:,"^"<. the authority was won by men of high mark, wti< ii'a< now 
it is exercucd o) tiiose who not lit to unloo^;' the shoes of their prede- 
VoL- II. R 
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cesson; by men too small-minded to acknowledirc past errors, and too groat, 
in their egotism, to pardon others who have pkiced them in a ridiculous 
dilemma. 

The Times autiiorities liud thul their bouour and sa^^ucity are continually 
beiu^ called into question thraogh Louis Napoleon arting <lijrectly ia opposition 
to what they bad predicted. Hence the spleen, and use of power to win 

rcveni^c. The conductors cannot understand Napoleon, bnt th^ can hamper 
him. They cauuot put him do\\ u, but t!u v cati put ])oi.-un in In's fup. Hence 
tlir enormous ta!=i hoods it luis circulated, and the deadly nature of the calum- 
iiies ii has itivcnitHl. Wliat was that story oi thi' treaty erctited for, but to 
hamper him, and prevent his moving? The Hum knew that tliere was a 
feeting grow ing in J 'upland in fa?ourof his Italian movement — that, although 
wo were not inclined to draw the sword, w e were still less inclined to hamper 
him by doubts and suspicious, and preparations for war. Such a state of tilings 
wns agonising to the Kditoi*s, and hence llu: forii;iui: of tliat " liussia and 
"France Treatv" thumlcrbolt, which ruined so niauv in Kuirlimd, nnd so 
seriously damaged the Italian Cause. That ruin it desired not, uiul did not 
aim at, but at all hazards it resolved to check the career of Napoleon, and it 
aoooeeded, as ruin in England and the bloodshed in Italy will amply 
testify. 

I?ut beaten from that position, eoni])elled to print in its co1:iini',s thr- 
proofs that no such treaty had been sit;ncd, it then eouimcnccd upon anotiier 
iack. The object now was to persuade this l^ui^li-ili nation that Louis 
xSapoieon entered Italy with no other object than that of gaituo^ a tlurouc for 
lus cousin, and for weeks there has been writing as though there were no doubt 
of such being the ease. Wc repudiated the falsehood from the tir^ ! wc 
have tlic mc^ns of knowing that there has never existed the slightest 
evidence of any such intention. The I'^mperor lias very distinctly disavowrtl 
it, and in doing so, appealed to the treaty of ViUafranca a? .'ifTording proof. 
Of course, if he couscuted to the restoration of the ruiuiwa^ princes, then- 
ooldd be no throne for his cousin, and yet the Time* busied itsefr in charging 
him with a double villany — that of putting the princes upon tbeur thrones 
again, and with ciirring out a throne for his cousin, — what throne ? 

Of course there is no ground for any such ai^>uni]^!iori. lie has won for 
Italy llie libeiiy to exercise its right of receiving or rejeetiug its prinre\ 
"There ^hali be no force employed against thau." fs not tliat the poitit oi 
the whole matter? In delivering Iheia from such force, docs hu not give 
them a liberty to decide for themselves, which they have not had for ages 
before? And they who blame the delays an; shortsighted or perverse. Every 
day that the final settlement is delayed, conjoinctl with the peace that prevails, 
is another gnnrnntec for the future strength of an Italia!! ' 'iiirilnni. They 
who can act socalnUy and peacefully without government, tauiioL need foreign 
protectors. Italy is now upon her tiial of good beUaviour, and she is proving 
to the world at large, her fitness for independent natmal life. The men who 
doubted that a year ago, doubt no longer ; and ere another quarter has passed, 
we hope there will not be one in l-urope left to (picstiou it. 

But what do the Italians think, and what do the 1 jiglish who are amongst 
them think? The former are certain of success, although probably the false- 
hoods in the Tiuiti have made many unc;isy, and the latter are eA<'ceduigly 
pmned by whathasbcuu done in England, which has rtaeicd iigainst Italy. Of 
this we have evidence in a little poem by Mrs. Barrett Krowning, published 
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last week iu tl»c .UheimvMi aud vvhich, though agaiuat oui' practice, we here 
pieseat to our readers. 

A TALE OF VILLAFJIANCA, Ab TOLU IX TUSC VM. 



** ^rv little SOD, nij Florentine 

Sii down bes'de mv knee, 
And I will (ell vou Viliv the sigu 

Of joy which tlushedour Italy 
Has facfed since l)ut yeiitorniirlit, 
And v:hx vonr Florence of delight 

lij inoLuuiu^? as vou see. 

*' A great man (^ho was crowned one 
Iniagiueil a great deed — [^l^O ) 

He shaped it oat of cloud and clay ; 
He touched it finely till the seed 

Possessed the flower: from heart and 

He fed it with large thoughts [brain 
To help a people's need, [humane, 

He brought it out into the sun : 
TImj blest it to his (aoe^ 
'O great pure Deed, that host Qndonc 

Bo ninny bad and b.iM ! 
O generous ih td, lieroic deed, 
Gome forth, bt> perfected, succeed, 
Delhrer by God's grace ! ' 

"Then sovereigns, sfnteHmcn, uorl h aud 
Kose up iu wrath and fenr, [south 
And cried, protesting by one >nouih, 

* What monster have wc iierc ? 
A great deed at this time of day? 
A great, just deed, and not for pay? 
Ab8iira,<-*or msincerc. 



* And if sincere, the heavier blow 

In that case we ninsi bear. 
For wliere's our ble>ied statm quo. 

Our only treaties, where, — 
Onr rights to sell a race, or buy. 
Protect aud pillage, oeeupy. 

And civilize despair 't ' 



"Some mutiercd that 'the great deed 
A irreat pretext to siii;' [meant 

Auii others, 'the pretext so lent 
Was heinous,' (to begin). 

'Volcanic tenns oi' i/rm( and ji'd^ 

Admit such longues of flame, the crust 
or time and law f;ills in.' 

"And those lamented, 'Fiom this source 
A\ hat red blood must be poured ! * 

Auil these rejoined, *'Tis even worse; 
What red tape is ignored ! ' 

All cursed the Doi r for an evil. 

Culled here, enlarging ou the Devil, 

There, monkeying the Lord. 

"Some said,' It could uot becsphuned;' 

Some, ' (^iOuId not be excused ; * 
And others, ' Leave it uq restrained, 
(ielK-nna's self is loosed.' 
Aud all ciicd, ' Crush it, oiaiu il,gag if, 
Set dof»*tootbcd lies to tear it rag;4cd, 

Q^imcated and traduced.' 

" Buf IIh stood sad before the sun : 
('I'lie pe .j.le felt their fate), 

''J'he world h manv, I am one, 
.My great d< <'d was too ^^q-eaf — 

Ood*8 fniit of justice.' l ijieus slow ; 

MiAi s souls art' narrow; U 1 1 .hn grow. 
My brothers, we must wait.' 

" The talc \& ended, child of mine. 

Turned L:ra\er at niy knee. 
Tlicy say your eyes, my Florentine, 

Are Fnn^lish: it may bc: 
And yet 1 have marked as blue a pair 
FoHowing the doves across the sqiuirc. 

At V'cuicc by the iica. 



" All child, ah eliild, I cannot say 

A word more. Yon coueL-ivc 
The reason now why just to-day 

We see our Florence grieve. 
Ah fMilKl luok up into the sky! 
In this low world whert; great deeds die. 

What matter if wc live ? *' 

V\'lint can be added to enhance the value of this te.stiniouy on the side 
of truth and justice? \'crily nothing more is needed than what Mrs. 
Biowniog asks, and which is, a careful perusal and a ])aticnt thinking out of 
her production. They who do her that justice, will side with ns in regretting 
that fnmi our island honie there went forth the blight of suspicion which so 
grttUy endangered the Italian canse. 

^. W. i\ 

AS 
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OLYMPUS AND THE EARLY GODS OF GREECE. 

AccoBDiKG to Homer, Zeus (Jove), the kin^ of gods and men, occasionally 

dwelt upon Mount Ida, in the Troad, but liis usunl abode was upon Mount 
OlympM*?. vrluTt^ he was >urn>iKT!rf| llic other gods niul ^-odflessp-. liis 
brethren or ])roi;rny. The niountmi' tlm^ honoured i? the loftiest in (ircepf ; 
its summit is now nseertained to be y<54 feel above the level of the sea; it 
fbrms the boundnry of Thessaly, and its northern base encloses the plains of 
Macedonia. Oerasionally tbi^ inoiintaih, now called by the natives " Elymbo/' 
is seen from Mount Atlios, n- distaace of 90 miles. From the descriptions 
given liy Holland, Leake, and other inodrni travellers, wp conclude tliai the 
appearance of this " home of the god.^ " must be very imposing. Dr. Hol- 
land says that once, when aerid 'ntally looknig back, himself and his com- 
panions saw, through an opening in the fog, a faint outline of vast precipices, 
10 aerial in their aspect that for some moments they doubted whether it 
might not be a delusion of the eye ; bu; li was no delusion, for soon other 
openings were made in the fog, through which, as through arches, th<^ saw 
the snnbeams restinir on the "nowy ^nmmits of Olynij>u«, " which rose into a 
*' dark blue sky, far above the bek oi < louds and mist which hunj^ upon its 
** sides." The oak, chtsuut, beech, plane*tree, &c. are secu growing ia great 
abandance along its base and skirts ; but, although welUwooded, the traveller 
never misses a wide extent of the bare and light-coloured rock. lo modern 
times it is explored without any fe;ir of avenging gods, but in the old times 
the Greeks dare<l not approaeti to ticad upon its slope>, any more than the 
Jews dared lo approach and tread upon Mount Smai. According to their 
opinion, its summit penetrated into the vault of h( .'iven, so ihat from that 
point the gods were free to range the heavenly spaces. But they had their 
dty the same as mortals. Upon the summit of the sacred mountain Ud* 
phsestos (Vulcan) \mlh n city, and suppli<>d it with walls and gates the same 
88 those of earth. The entrance to tins heavenly cily, or palace of the gods, 
was " closed by n c^ntf rf elouds, kr;it by the goddesses, named the Seasons; 
*'bnt the eloiidy vulves roiled 0|)en >(ioiitaneou5.|y to permit the greater gods 
*'to pass to and fro on their visits to the cailh." AVithin the cily there were 
palaces, the grandest of which %vas inhabited by Zeus, and in this was the 
assembly hall, in which the divine meetings wer^ held. The Greek pointed 
to the upreared, sky-piercing head of this mountain, and repeated the words 
of Homer—- 

** Olympns — where 'fis said thec' *^r *irm 
Seat of the gods is — by the winds unsbakeu. 
Nor ever wet with rain, nor ever showered 

'\Vith .'^now, but eloudless :el!iri- o'er it spreads, 

And yaiteiing light eneireles il ainiind. 

On which the happy gods ave dwell lu bli^s." 

But it is universally acknowledged that the (j recks borrowed their reli- 
gion from Egypt. Herodotus says that the t^gypttan priests informed him 
that it was their own people " who ftrat brought the names of the twelve gods 

"into use;" and he adds, that the Oni ks iidopled thcnt." This state- 
ment tnip. p.U'^ \ri. liikcTi b\ itself, it is likely to ! 'ail the student into 
error. 1 or in^tanct . milt a deeper enquiry be in?;tituted we shall conclude 
that bt^foie adopting tin; Egyptian god-^ they liad none of their own ; or that, 
having gods, they wholly abundoDed them after adopting those of the older 
countiy and people, both of which are false conclusions, for they had gods of 
their own, and maintained their belief in them after accepting what Egypt 
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gtive them. To put ih'is matttr iit as clear a light, as our small compass will 
arlmit, we shall begin with stating the fact that what they rpceiveil from 
Egypt was ratiu r an organii^ed system than nny actually new clivinitii:s, for 
they had them all before in another form, and di rived from the same source. 

From wlienoe did Hgypt obtain her gods ? The modmi studeDt <^ 
Oriental Literature is astonished at finding in the Sanscrit what may be called 
the original forms of all the Mediternuiean religionB. Some writers, led by 
their discovrry nf the connexion sid).sistiiig- li'-tweeri the fJrrrk imd iiulinn 
niyjh-^, luive airivrd at the conclusion that the former obtained instruction 
direct from the latter, without any aid from F/gyj)t ; but wc are confident tlu»l 
their lateat system was adopted tiom Kgypt, and, of oourse»that the Egyptians 
themselves were previously indebted to the Hindoo stock or primitive family. 
There was among the Pi l:t-:ij;ns a common Nature- Worship, which, in the 
con!-^p of ages, was individiinlis^cd, and reduced into form by each division of 
that people. This is testified to by Ari.^totic in tlic following passage in hi?? 
Metaphysics; — " Our ancestors, nnd men of the most remote anli(juity, iia\e 
*" handed down to posterity a tnuiii ion, involved in mythological form, that 
*' the Aeavmfy bodies are 0ods, aud that Ike ditinity co^ipr&kends andturround* 
"Ihewkole ^nature. The rest, indeed, is fabulously iniroduced for the 
''purpose of persuading the niuliitude, enforcing the laws, and benefitting 
" human life ; for they prctetjd th:it these beings are in human form, and 
** resemble other animals, and -luy ns-ert other things consequent nnon and 
ainidar to these. iiuL if, auioiig ihe^;; assertions, any one sepaiaiing the 
"rest retains only the iirst, viz., thai they esteemed the first eiistences to 
*' be gods, he will think it to have been i liviiiely said ; nnd that, as it is probable 
•* that every jii i and philosophy has often been invented, and. after attHining 
*' the utnio.-t I'liiit of pos^sible perfection, h;is again per sin f| and been lost, he 
*' might infer that these opinions ore preeiou>5 relics foriiuiately pre? rved out 
** of the fragments of antiquity up to tlie pieseiit time. Of the opinions of 
"our fathers, and of the earliest of mankind, thus much only is known 
"tons.** 

Ofcasionally in their wanderiny;.s they mingled with people who came 
from India, the roaming or emigr.iling horde-, nnd when their new relinious 
iden«« were diffu-ed among the Greek>i, they endeavoured, each division in its 
own way, to bi inir the old ;>nd tlie new iulo harmony, ;md, as a natural conse- 
uuence, extraordinary cohir.idiclions followed all these ctlorts. The Egyptians, 
also, were instructed in the Sanscrit myths — nay, it would be unwise to 
deny that ihey were of the same race as the Hindoos. We find that they 
believed in a grent variety of mythological stories which originated ii Persia 
and passed to India, and these, in their turn, when modelled by the Egyptian 
priest*?, were ad >pled by the (ireek-:. As, for in>tiiiice, the wars in heaven 
carried on between the gods aud tiie Titans; ihe tfory of Apollo nnd Athene, 
and, indeed, without exception, all the deeper theological and metaphysical 
myths are decidedly Perso-Indian, for we find the entire stories, and tliesa 
very minutiiy related, in the J^anscrit poems. Sir Wm. ones, and other 
labourers in the same field, equjdly earni !«t in their study and love of truth, 
have supplied us with abundant evidence to this cHect, hence the inquiry 
follow*, how did the Greeks learn all these things from the Hindoos? The 
answer we kcl ourselves justified in giving is, that, as they are now known 
unto scholars, it was through Egypt they derived them, and in their present 
^tematic form. With the fundamental ideas, and in \l.<- manner described, 
they had become acquainted before holding any national communion with 
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£|rypt, oufl thai fact icudi-miil easy for them to adapt the entire system of 
OlympiiB whcu Ukv had learned it from the dwellers upon the Nile; but, in 
ooiisc(|ueucc ul" their forcuouc conclusions, they believed of the adopted 

diviniliL.s mucii which the i^gypliaus (Uuictl. 

ilcre, however, and Ibr clearness' sake, we may jiroiuabl} turn to the 
form of religiou w Lick existed iu Greece prior to the udopiioii of the Zbus 
system, 'fbot is known as Iho rcligiou of Ghronos (Saturn). The system 
oommcnccs with Chaos from whom proceeded Gma ('* broad-breasted Ewth"), 
th(! ;,^loomy Tartaros (Hades or U\ U), and Kros (l.ovc); Chaos also produced 
Krebos (Uarknt^s) and NLdit. Night bore to Krebos two children. Day and 
jEih.vT. EiU'th — called by .lls^-!iy!iss nn.-l I'iiuinr the "all mother," the 
" cuiiiiiion pan i.t of unit and tiods ' — now j) rod need L rauos (Heaven), of 
equal extent wiih lun>iir, to "envelope her as in a mantle;" then Uranos, 
becoming her bridegroom, she bare the ^Monotains and the Sea; these 
wen; succeeded by the Titans, of whom there were six males and 
six lemales— and Inslly eauic the CyclopS, (Brontes, Steropes, aud the 
*'lhre<: hundnnl han(Ld Cottcs" Briareos and (iycs.) Tliu^> were crJlerl 
into existe)u;c a p-rat number of indepemlent powers, beiwccu whom strife 
soou began. All iIk h- ehilthvii were feared or even hated by t rnuo3 (Heaven) 
tbdr father, who shut them up in a cave deep in the bowels of Tarlaros. 
Earth was roused to an^cr when her cluldreu were thus unjustly tieated, and 
Jniving .snppliid them with ** a sickle, ' Hicy rose agaiu^t the tyranny of their 
father, Uranos, but were conquered and confined with greater rigour than 
before. One S(>r., however, Cltronos 1,'linn ), resolved not to endure the 
punislnnent, and ( vcutually. aiiled by Ids molln-r, I'arth, and armed with the 
bicUe, he subdued hii iathcr and u&urpcd the thi'ouc of iieaveu. When 
Chronos attacked his i5ire and wounded him, the blood flowed fr^y, and 
the drops which feil to the earth ** ^ave birth to the Krinnyos, the (iiauts, 
''and the Melian Nympli^ : fr u what fell into the sea sprang Aphrodite 
•* (Venus) the goildciss of love and beauty.** 

Thus w'liH eonij)!rl« (l tlir lirst 'iTc?.i nri of this lo rcruant dnun;( ; I)nt before 
turnin? to considt r its mranini. — for il has a nieaning and a no))le oni --wc 
proceed to ihc next, in which Chrouos ako waa dethrpucd. \\ heu he iiad 
gained his victory, he lilMsratcd ail his Titan brethren from their oonfinement, 
and then they questioned his right to rule. He was not the eldest, and hence, 
although it wa.s through his might that iheywcri'all released, they bound him 
to destroy (liteially to t at) all his children, in order that he should have no 
lieirs to hi.^s tiirone. Thest Titan brotiv v,** re high-handed anil rrucl, and 
violated all the moral laws ; but Chrono> v.ah e.^mpcUcd to yield, aud child 
after child was eaten. At length his wife Khca (everflowing), yearning for 
her offsptng, resolved if possible to foil the Titans and sare a son. That she 
should 8uce( e«l had been decreed by Fate. She gave birth to Zeus and then 
presented Chrouos vnth a stone to swallow iu place of the child^ with this he 
was deceived. .Ib^iod .says — 

" W hiiijin llir kincr of gods a >ionc she g'avc 
tiiwrupl in iidaat gwatLes ; and tkib witii grasp 
I'.agcr he snatch'd, and in his ravcmng breast 
Con\ i j 1 11 .'Lway : uuha])py ! nor once thought 
'i liiit f r the si -nc his child behind remain^ 
iuviueible, beeaicj who soou wilhhauds 
Of strength o'crcoming htm should cast him forth 
From glory, and himself the immort^ds ndc."* 

* TlH>ogQm7,4S4'19S. 
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Tiic iiilaijt uiouardi throve well, and sprrflily .lilaiiied his iiill stntnre, when ' 
the great battle for supreiuaey, the war in lluuvtii, was resolved uijou. Tliis 
** war ill lleavcu ; *' is simply the buttle between the powers ol' iuauru, but it 
has hwn. conceived nnd expressed in a great ▼arietT of forms, even a Chris- 
tian history of it has been j^iN en, and there are men now living who actually 
are convinced tliat (^in-onos (Saturn) was beaten aiid cast into the pit with all 
his followers. The readers of "M'aradise Lo-t" ai i; (K linlitrd with flic mjurvcllons 
picture*; there presented, and we too can admire as devoutedly as any, but 
not the theological eonelusious deduced thcrcfroin, — those wc cannot admire. 
And natuinlly our objections arc hosed upon the conviction that only as 
metaphysical speculation was there any ground for the stoiy. This, however, 
we reserve for our next article upon the war of the TitaiUL P. W. P. 



STUDIES OF OlIUBCH HISTOBY.— L 

COMSTaVtINE tH£ OBBAT : — HIS BABLT BAYS. 

m 

Looking through the long vista of twenty centuries, old Home, iu all the 
plenitude of her repnbliean greatness, meets the view of the Student of His* 
toiy. ^\ e take our stand there for a moment, and take our way adown the 

long corridor of ages. Yet a little wiiile, and that greatness culminate-, and 
the ficcline of that mighty empire lia^ commenced. With increase of wealth 
and power, luxury and vice have en jit iuLu the st.ite, patriotism and virtue no 
longer characterise the llomaus; nvil dissensions and broils diitract the city, 
and citizen duty is forgotten in party warfare. Then a mighty Julius arises, 
and seeks to stem the torrent of popular passion, and in his fall the libeities 
of llome for over disappear. In spite of — nay rather, by reason of— the 
(j;,^^, J- . of ]irutus and the other would-be patriot-r!=«nssine, the Kmpire rises 
on llir. ruins of the Republic. A loug line of emperors succeed, and despotic 
authority rules the Roman world. (Jradually, yet surely, the power ol liomc 
declines, and as the ages roll the boundaries of that mighty empire continu- 
ally retire ; and in the fell of the City of Constantinople fifteen centuries after, 
we see the loss of all that is then left of Roman territory. And so RomefeiU, 
men say ; but Rome lives still, — lives hi the civilization, iu the Jaws and 
mninripal institutions, in the i^ri at ntif s, the manners, customs, and languages, 
of modem Europe. Most t>l our iiiatituiious lind their roots in the national 
life ;uid systems of old Rome, or ha\e been considerably modified by tlieii- 
inflaenee. This is true of the Church among the rest. 
( I In the midst of tlie wars and dissensions, the hurly-burly and the bustle, the 
vice and crime and misery of the Roman dty, during the latter half of the 
first century of the Christian epoch, a few men, impre-scd w'dh new views of 
life and human duty, and seeking an escape from IIk; corruption and pollntiou 
around them, wcr*- earnestiv working to preserve imd spread a truth wluch, 
because it wai a truth, and m spite of the uumei'oua admixtures of error which 
were afterwards to dim its briglituess and reduce its valuo, became one of the 
mightiest agencies whereby the course of human progress and development 
has been directed. These' were tin rarly Christians ; men who in all pro- 
bability had listened to the preaching of the noble-souled Paul of larsus, and 
been roused to a new sense of the \alue of life and the duty of men thereby. Long 
time, amid the wrath and scorn of men, in spite of tyranny and peiaeeulion, 
they contiimcd to teach and prciieh, nor that alone, but also to piactiae the 
law of love and durity, until at last they became a power in the State, 
Bom In a proTinoa of the Soman Empire^ Christim% owed its spnad to the 
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vast extent of territon'— coiiiprisinu; no li-ss iban l,6i'<),000 s»^uare miles and 
stretching from the lovvhiuds of Scotland on lin:^ nonli. to Aioimt Atlas in 
Africa on the south, and from the rock of Gibraltar to the river Kuphnites on 
the west and east — held by the Romnns, and tlie ready means of inter>ooin* 

Uiu/iii atioii with all paris of tlio empiri': whidi i xisted. 

It was the year ^i02 whfii |)io<"K'tiim liic Kmpcror of the Eomaiis, and 
Cialeriiis Ww Ca^ar were closeted in llic iiiiprrial palari; at Nicoinedia, discussing 
the means of suppressing Christ iaiiitv lliroiiirliout tlu- empire ; and iiiFcfaruary 
303 the result of their discut»siou seen in the worat of the persecutions to 
which the Christians had been subjected, the last they were to suffer at the 
hands of tin- pa^ns. For (^ven ot that ntoiut m the man was rapidly rising to 
power and influence, who was to u«o ( liristianity as an cnii:ine of State-power, 
to give it a hierarchy, and found the Church of I'ric^tcrafl. It wanted then 
but three short years of the time wlieu (onstamink, afterwards chilled "the 
** (ireat," was declared emperor, by the Itoman-Biitish troops. To his career 
and eonoection with Christianity we now invite the attention of our renders. 

Constantine was bom On the 28lh of February, in tlie year 271^. The 
place of his birth has been a n)atter of dispute. The British antiquarians, 
spekin'/ to bestow a (piestionabic honour on tiieir own country, roncnr, 
from William of ^[almcsbury down t<» (.'amth-u and Uhl Fuller, in stating that 
his birth took place in England ; while the Greeks state that he was born at 
Drepunum, a town on the gulf of Nicomedia. I^s mother has been variously 
represented us a British princess, and the daughter of an innkeeper. The 
fact seems to be, that he was born at Naissus in T>acla, and that Ids mother's 
father wa^; ihc keej)er of an inn at Drepnnum. ller name was Helen?i. nnri 
her husband Constantius (to whom tlie surname nf Chlorus is soniCtiimis 
given) was a soldier in the Ilonian army ; she afipeiiiH to have accompanied 
him on his marches, on one of which their son Constantine was born, and this 
easily accounts for the uncertainty as to the place of his birth. The modem 
name of his birthplace is Nissa ; it is a t> .. i, Turkey and will be found on 
the map on the borders of Scrvia and Buhjaria. Constantius was a soldier of 
merit, raid ufti r the wise manner of the Ron. ir= hi*' m'Tits were made useful 
for the i\it( ul" the Slate. He rapidly rose m>ni ilir nuska of the Rrmy to 
ii high connnand; and when Diocletian resolved upon dividing the cares oi 
government with a fellow-emperor and two Ciesars, he raised Constanthu to 
the latter dignity. The share of the Empire he was appointed to govern was 
Oaul and Britain, it hems; part oi' the plan of Diocletian, on his division of 
the f^ovenunent, that the Ca'~;us should become connected with the Emperors 
by mari i.'i::;. , Constantius was called upon to divorce his wife Helena, and take 
to wife Throdorn the step-daughter of \Ia\imian, the newly-appointed euUeague 
of Diocletian. This divorce has led to doubts being thrown on the fair fame 
of Helena, but which seem to have no foundation in fact. These events 
happened at the time the youn^j Constantine had reached his I8th year, 
havinji^ passed a rou;j;h and cherpiered life among the rest of the soldiers* 
children, anrl hnvinir se<;n no^ a liiilc of the world on the various marches in 
which he h id accompanied his lather. 

On the elevation of Constantius, probauiy irora a motive of suspicion, 
Diocletian detained Constantine at his Court of Nicomedia, instead of allow- . 
ing him to follow his father to the west. Tie wisely acquiesced in this arrange^ 
ment without a murmur, and having received an excellent military education, 
nnder his father, it was not long ere he signalised himself in tht^ wars with 
Persia and other parts of tho East, which were at that time on loot. Merit 
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was never overlooked in the lloina)i .innv, and Coudtantme soon rose to the 
rank of a tribune of tli< tirst order. Prudence, as well as ability narked the 

actions and rondiiri ni the young man, nnd lie won golden opinions from nil 
with wboui lie came in coafnrt, — nl1 lnit one. .lea!on«sy had ui.idc (_Tulerius, the 
Caesar of the East, the cueing ol (Juiisiautiuc. Opn violeiiee, Galerius dared 
not use, but tradition asserts that be exposed tbe youog map to the danger of 
a single combat with a gigantic SansaiiaD, and with a monstrous lion : it is 
certain that he secretly sought his destmction, but the prudence and eoorage 
of Constantine defeated his plans. 

In the ypnr 305, when C'ottsfnTitinc wa*; 31 yrnrs old, Dioflftian and his 
colleague Maxituirm resigned the purple, and Gaknus became the successor of 
Diocletian as chief Augustus of the Empire. Coustantius, the father of Con- 
stantine, succeeded Maximian as Augustus of the West, and two new Csesars 
wer.' apjiointed by Galerius. The accession of Coustantius to the chief dig* 
nity in the west only tended to increase the hatred of Galerius to Constantino, 
of whose ri]iutatinii he was now both jealous and fearful; the more so that 
the popular voice tutd named hint a worthy candidate for the rank of Cffisar, 
and Galerius had in his appoiiiiiueni overlooked the claims of Constantine. 
Prudence was the master-quality of the character of Constantine^ and he 
therefore showed no resentment at this, but nevertheless resolved at the earliest 
moment to betake himself to his father's court at Treves, in Gaul. Por some 
tiijic delity^: nnd ('xm-^es served th*- purpose of f I^l riu-, tn refuse his request 
to be allowrd to depart, but Galerius being one night at supper overtaken 
with* wine, the required peiinission was obtained from him. Without a 
moment's delay Constantine acted upon it, left the palace of Nicomedia, and 
travelled post to Gaul. When Galerius asked for him m the morning be was 
gone. On reaching Treves, Constantine found that his father had departed on 
an expedition into Britain, with a view to drive back the J'icts and f?cots who 
had invaded the >. orih . Iir immcdiafoly followed him, riTid i t .ii licd the Port 
of Boulogne jubt ns Couauuitius was prepannir to fmbark. ( ■oiibUuitiiif pro- 
bably commanded the movements made against the Caledonian barbarians, 
inasmuch as Coustantius had long been in an infirm state of health, and was 
now quite unfitted for active ^ertion. Indeed this war was the last action in 
which he took any part. Scarcely was it ended ere he died at York on the 
C"lh of .hdy, 306. On the death of Coustantius, his son was declared t m- 
peror \n his stead by the army of Britain. Prudence, even in the hour of 
triumph, governed the conduct of Constantine. He sent messengers to Galerius 
announcing the death of his father and the proclamation of himself as emperor, 
excusing the latter fact on the ground that the army had elected him 
without his consent and against his will, a statement he had taken care 
to render colornb!c by an apparent resistance to the desires of the soldiery. 
Gibbon says* — " The decent and even obstinate resistance whicfi he chose to 
•atleot, w.^^ contrived to justify his usurpation, nor did iie yield to the 
' acclamatiuns of the army, till he had provided the proper uiaii riala for ilm letter 
'* which he immediately dispatched to the Emperor of the East." Consider' 
ing the hatred Galerius bori to him, Constantine was justified in seising the 
reins of power, for in that lay his only chauce of safety, and in order that he 
might live it was necessary lie should reign. On rcrf iving the lettrr of Con- 
stantine, Galeriu«t was transported with rage, tor in saw in it the coniuniiiia- 
tion of those fears which had haunied him for )ear». He at iirbl resuived to 
disown the election, but pradence pointed out to him tbe folly of so doing. He 

• 0a^« ind Ml, Vol. 11 . p. 06. . Loodon, 1806. 
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chose a wist r conirt., ami iii- iv .ul of «iisowiuii:^ tin; tlcdioii, lie lustowed on 
(■in)>l.'iiitiiif (Ik iiiCt ildi- title o[' CicaUi-, n;Miiiuatiu|^- iScvtius, his own son, to 
the rank ol Au„u.>lui of the Wcat. As CoustanliiMi*s pUiiis wcrv not yetripe, 
lie at (luiosal iu this, aud content witk the possession of the power of Augustus 
(lid not care about the iiilo. The sub^tajice being his, i^CTcrus might iaiD the 
shadow. 



A^' KSTfAIATE OF DU. CU^^^^^Nli AS A TEACHER. 

OCR (Auiniiiutioii (»f till- worV- of l^r. ( 'unimiii;j; has forced Ui> to tlie con- 
chi.^iou Uiat hr is no' lo Ijc; nnifvCi] wilii liio;'- who, as i^roal prcnclspr*, lip.vc 
niailr fui" thcmsi l\ a n;jur, (;r \\ ho iiavc t'liivd lor tiinnisclvcs an altuuag place 
iu the liicuior^' oi' luajikJutl. \\c do not sp^-ak of liiiu as a great thiukur, as 
a grcnt-hcarled ri'li'ilous philosopher, or os a noble reformer ; for what sane 
man who has carefully read h*^ works couhl ever dream of rankiuj^ him with 
such mvii? 'Hu: Editor ot the Momiittf Ad>-, rlh-r, judicin!^ from its lauda- 
torv < ritu':-n;s, i nin '.aiii- a c /ifran ui/mioa, l)iit — i-- llu; rule with all his 
ojiinida- — witlio';! .^iiil'ic;! L-a'.i -r. e -r:i-(vcd diiiii-iTitly ihroiijjjli liis vvorks 
lor cvidruci; Ui.iL he d>:votr; at !■ .lil ^•ju\z pu;'.i=7U of his ihuc to indcpcudciit 
and coiiscmdvu think ii:^, hutwcliavc scuirhod in vain. To us it is clear 
that he rcnda veiy ly, nud is iu the hahit of aelcctinp; passages from the 
works of otluTS, which with his own ]i culi ir v. jrd-cluihiu:, he dresses into 
scnuoii^. Tvra Idi " A r >.m':_^ jjI'l- N;1k's/' t-o I'ar us tlieir substanc*; Is con- 
cerned, air ll;:;-' bor.. rd \\-')\v. tin: \^Tilin;:h of oilicrs ; juhI ii is bv rccoi^ni'^int^ 
llii? iacl dial are etial;'.: d lo I'^ai'M'-dicad liow it i:> t!iat he so frequuiiLly 
coiitradieU in ouc di:iCOuriiC what !ie has laUj^bl iu others. lie docs not 
di^c^t what he bonowi}. Throuii:'iout his works there is a total absence of 
freedom, and continual proofs oeeai tliat the speaker was thinking more of 
w iial the andient e thought about himself than of what he was sayiu;^ to them. 
Wiien a thinker addi-ess:;? a c^nuTr aa he U borne onward by the curn rit 
of his th()iiii:ht.<, and pays h\.{ iillie aueuiioii to Die lorni of words iik wliicli 
they arc cxpr«.^.-ied ; and whcji he wriie^ a book iiu eaimot avoid writing his 
ht-turt into it. In which of Dr. Cumiuia<;'£ shall wc find thb? 

But, not finding; any whole-hcartcdness, how shall we iind proof that he b a 
-reiii-hearled reli;^ioU8 philosopher? "Wc Ijelicve that he is wholly unconscious 
of the fact {luit tliere cmi be any rcli-ious jdiiloiophy. His mind is devoted 
to small de tails— Llie smaller the beLb r In.* can comprehend tlicm. As a 
mceiianic he would plane wood well, or [ilaater neatly, or paint clcanlv. but 
could never become au architect to coneei\e and pkm the builuiui^. lie lacks 
the gcueralitini; power which oil philosophers are supplied with, and hence 
Ids waiit of bre.idtli in thought and eompi-eheii.-^iou. Ten thousand Com* 
mings' would not makeup one I3aden Towcll, or Whewcll, or Pye Smith, for 
they would all confine tiiemselves to the sinall, the petty, nial the isolated, 
w hereas the-^i; see throui^h the details, and reach ihe central truth round which 
they all revolve. And as to his being a great reformer, the idea is too absiird 
to be even momentarily entertained. What does he know of the political, 
economical, or even the social life of KnglJshmcn ? Or how is he to know 
them correctly, when he pei:.-^i is ut lookiug at them all through another man's 
prophetic spectacU-s 'r' We have never missed Ids name frCHIktiielist of stfirs 
when a meeting was lo be held to denounce the ^op^ or to m ffi ntrflin ia* 
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tolerance at homr hut uerr \m- lo a;-k liiia to attend meclin;.: - the object ol" 
wliirh would hi to < nlVaiichise nu n, iic v.uiild star<! at u:> wiih th;it cohl stare 
Ol bis, which reveals more than words can tell of the barrciiiici.3 uf all vvithiu, 
and diows how littie he aires for the practical progress of maukiud. 

So tliat we are compelled to fall back upon his character aa a preacher, 
and, as wc have said, in tln^ lie cannot take any high rank. Can we coin})arc 
bim vnth Whitfield ? We shall not so dishonour the dead, for tin y have 
nothing in common. Whitfield lulirvi d that colliers' souls wen; as worthy 
of salvation as the souls ul risjiictablc people; arid he wa^ nhvnvs naily to 
teU them his mind without evt r once pausing to ciii^uiru liow nnicii they 
would ^ay for the sermon. Whitfield did really believe that God would never 
allow turn to want, and it may be that the Grown Court divine believes the 
same, hut he has resolved not to Iwivc the matter to chance. Whitfield in 
all his discourses niracd nt laens' hearts, Cummint; aims at their .p(;ckcts 
and passions ; — the lra\ tiling preacher was an Apostle, the srftlrd divine is a 
Conjuror ; — the one tried what he could do with ideas, the olhci what lie ciui 
do with words, and it is as absurd to speak of them as a pidr, as it wuuld be 
to dedare the lion and kite arc of the same species. 

He has been oompared with his Scotch ])rcdeeessor, Kdward Irving, I>iit 
surely only by men who have never read tlu;ir disi ourscs. They were both 
Scoteh, l)iit no farth('r likeness can bo tracked, i/dwnrd had his we,ikin > is, 
and tiicy eventually overbalanced him, but even to the last he was a ni;m with 
**a heart that could feel for ;uiothur, ' wuii (puck sensibilities, gcucroiK-.cujo- 
iions, and a fire of genius that foU^ and fanaticism could not cxtint^uish. 
When \f e read his works, although dissenting most vigorously from nnniy of 
his doctrines and conclusions, it is impossible to withhold our admiration from 
the man. Dr. Cununlug will not, (-annot fall into Kdward Irving's triors, 
for he lack? alike the warmth, the genius, and the self-abaiidonnieiiL w iiieh 
marked his cauioc. It is true, indeed, that the liviuii; luau has writ' en more 
than the deceased, but it is i^uality, and not (pianLity, by which we ;uc lo 
jiulge. James has written more than Thackeray, but one chapter of the 
latter's Gtmtains more of the true mental than there is in (he other has 
writ'i n .\nd, when the pulling and adverti<?ing hav e ceased, Dr. Cm)imiiii;'s 
works will sink to their plact; among the lowest layer of theoh>[rtenl uiblii-h ; 
hut Irviti?, on Daniel, wUl be read through many agua as the work of a riglil- 
hcarted man of genius. 

With many others Br. Cummiug has been compauxi, but we shall only 
notice the comparison with Wesley, and we half incline to the belief that the 
idea was suggested by a satirical aim rather than by any fancied perception of 
their likeness, either in doctrine or aims. Wesley was a purc-n(iiuled, 
charitnhly-dif?po?ef!, gentlemanly man, and he certainly had little thou<;ht 
ahom iiiaklni; money and getting on ; had you asked himtoh etun ibr llic 
Voiiug Men's Cliristian Association, he woaid never have consented tu pocket 
their goineas , and would not have pnUishcd the disoourscs in his own name, 
thereby preventing the Society firom reapmg the advantages usually result lug 
from the sale of their ]>riittcd reports, the same as they do from all other 
lectures. To ronjjli' \\ csley and Cumraing together is as mmaiiual and 
absurd as to couple bt. Paul and Midas, for while the fonner was utterly 
regardless of all men; worldly and wealthy considerations, the latter hud cvei" 
before his mind the idea of tuiniug all things into gold. 

Certainly we dare not oompaie Dr. Gumming with any of those men, for 
we ahoidd be dishonouring their memory, and, in an age like ours, we can 
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hni atford to compliment the living at the t;xpcnse of tiic noble <]tad. To 
our minds h^ U gne of the most unreal and shallow preachers oi the age. 
Au eloquent winilHru^^, nnd yet not fl(Mi\i»-iu. There is not an eloquent soul- 
stiniug heart-j>n«i-<l\uii; passage in uil lliul lie has written, not oue pa^sage 
which seizes u{)on the heart and mind, and compeb n8 to render homage to 
the power of worde ; not one which will penetrate so deeply into our mental 
lift", iluit wlutiur we appr ove it or not, we must bear it about with us to our 
liftr's cml. Had we met with a .single passage of this kind, how gladly would 
would wc have presuiited it to our readers. Pa9«n<^e« there are, and in ;:oodly 
number, which many uiistakcu, }oung, or thoughtless persons would call 
elo(|ueni, but they all lack the vital fire; the wood and €oal, the words and 
imagery are all there, but no fire i there is no living soul pulsing beneath 
them, and h> we read wc 1)eeomc most painfully cODseious of the process 
through w hich llie fabric r-f line words Wiis re<H'e<l up. Such pas-^nirrs are 
, like c<Tp=r3 — there are all tin- members but uo life, and it is only with the 
dee^i jorrow wc can give llu in our attention. 

Our readers will uol think we say this because his theological system 
differs from ours — ^becanse his doctrines are at war with our own, for, in 
truth, we have learned to look in men for something bef ort :iud higher than 
mere doctrines. What we demand from a man i> no' that he shall agree with 
us in our conceptions of (Jod, of Human Life, and of the Universe, for th.ii — 
so far as he is related to us — is a small affair cnrip-trcd with thi^-, wliirli we 
do demand — that he shall be honest with himself, that he shall dare U) look 
with his own eyes upon all around, and then bravely utter his own convtctione 
without respect to systems or men. This, above all, is the requirement of oit 
age. On all sides th< jiiiinrul n >ii!ts of no-thinking are before us; and if 
there is one evil which al)o\ c all otiiers operates to produee IIi;litiie<s of mind 
and heart, a disreL'T^ri! for things r-ncred antl noble, it is that utivtnKMty of 
speech, that mere bahiucinjj: of sentences and playing with vvords, in which so 
many of our preachers indulge, none more so thau Dr. Gumming. We demand 
liom a man that he sluili dare to treat life as too sacred for qoacknry, and 
immortality as a thought almost beyond tlu r> ael) of our souls, which deserres 
the calmest and most persevering attention, in order to obtain those ceftainlies 
which enable a man to speak, as with authority, to mankind. 

The use of a pulpit merely to win a position ; the n«>p of s|)eech men 1y to 
wiu the applause of the rose-water sentimentalists ; liic piling up of words in 
order to produce welt-rounded paragraphs ^ and this without respeet to whether 
or not there are any ideas conveyed by the sentences, is one of the mostfearftil 
abuses of speech and ]}Owcr, and is productive of results tO those who listen 
which we trnnble to contemplate. It is pueh preaching ns that in which 
Dr. f'ltinming excels, that practically drivc:^ iiol'iiify of <o\i\ and all religious 
eaiiiCbtness out of the hearts of the hearers. Our age needs must of all to 
conceive that speech is sacred, that truth is greater than verbal eloquence; 
and that onr salvation cannot come until we are baptized out of our shams 
and shows into a world of practical heroism and truthfulness. 

He who would confer a blessing upon his generation, instead of spendinx 
months and year«? discussing the " Apocalypse of Si. John," which h n revela- 
tion of darkness tlirou;^h which no two men can firui their way toward ilie 
same conclusion, will turn his aiteuliou to the actual revelations, made in the 
Timet and other journals, of the sad condition — moral, inteUeetual, and 
phydcal — ^in which the millions live, and nobly do somewhat towards workiiig 
s cure of the evils disclosed ; he will not waste his powers endsavourifig to 
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turn away our attention from the world, crowded, as it is, with politiea], woM, 
md physical evils, but will manfully point out the road to improvement, and 
as manfiilly hnd his followers upon the way. But, above all, instend of st t kin^: 
to inflame tht* pa<<iotis: instend of sowing the seeds of hnfc; in jiliici- of 
animating the young with the ferocity of the ancient seciariau liigois, iic will 
teboor heart and soul to couvinoe every member of the community that reason 
not passion ; love not hate ; aod noble toleration not bigotry, are required 
from every man who would do his duty to his God, to Truth, and to Humanity. 

The work of our n^c '\'^ to bring about an union of souls in-espeetive of 
mere creeds. Cfitholics and Prole^tants, llaiiter' nnd ChMrrhnicn, Unita- 
riansi and Freethinkers, are all raeii, all British, and by nature the enemies of 
bribery, lyin<f, ignorance, injustice, and disunion. We are all warmed by the 
summer's sun and cooled by the winter's frost; we are all eheeied by the 
story of heroism and virtue, and in soul saddened by the sight of oppression 
and shame ; we honour the same heroes, we climl) with joy the same moun- > 
tains, and rev^'l with youthful glee in the same vnllirs : we rejoice alike over 
a birth, and arc equally sorrow-stricken when lowering the mortal remains of 
our friend into the grave ; God has made us brethren, and the happy possessors 
of a ftea land, from the chalky cliffs of which we can mock at invasion, and 
liberally scatter blessings brood-cast over the world. God has been bountiful 
unto us, but alas! we !tr> ii' t yet happy as a band of brothers; we nlike see 
the work we should unitedly do, but we do it not ; wenre reafly to ninn h upon 
everv fvil. an<i vet we stntid a-* inf'u entranced, (o allow tlinu ^llU to grow : 
in our hearts we hate the coriupiion, the frauds, tlie hypocrisy, and the 
lacquer of our age, and still we do not rise to strike! Why not? Do our 
readers ask why ? Then we answer, because of the giant grasp of priest* 
Ctaft and sectarianism, becau^^e the priest cuts up all combined action by the 
root<!, and menaces with the threat of i!;:iniiaf Ion all wlio will work in unison 
\v til the branded sons of mental Irenlum. Thereuj is our weakness. 1 he 
cratt and sublilty of our spiritual teachers have thus far operated to make 
ilio^ enemies, who should befriends, and to prevent that unity of action upon 
which the victory of progress depends. It is unity we want, and unity we must 
have. There is no other means through which we can work to the ends which 
good men have in view, and hence we add our assuranrrs that the desired 
unitv w ill be achieved, for Kn^li^h nation hnvin*; done much work 
of mental and niornl enianei|)atioii will not now allow itself to be foiled. 
He who would be good in his generation will endeavour to promote unity. 
* This, however, we cannot hope from Dr. Gumming ; his popularity and his 
pecuniary success depend upon maintaining the old hatreds and bigotries 
intact. Hence are we compelled to dismi-ss him as one who cannot either 
teach or reirencrate society, and cannot without liis anathema allow It to lie 
done by others. Perhaps, however, il i? the bondage tmder which his. Church 
system has bound him of wliich we should complain. He may desire to do 
more than that system will tcderate ; and, if so, then his heart is in one scale 
and his actions in another. Of this we cannot pretend to be judges. We 
can only decide upon the evidence before us , and, having read for 
ourselves, and formed our opinion of the man from tli« essays and sermons he 
has published, we have no hesitation in annotmcin;: it as our conviction, that 
he is neither a brother unto those who arc within the Church, nor a light unto 
those who stand without. And until he can preach a sermon full of love, aud 
write an essay nithout using the Pope for spice, he will stand merely as the 
Stump Orator, and not as &e Great Teacher. P. W. P. 
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SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY K^'1'-\L\G LECTUEES. 

BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. 1>. 

HISTORY AND ANTIQUmBS Ot EGYPT* 

TiiKitr. :irc a ^rcni variety of suhjcois to which thr attrntioii of an audience miy 
he tlir« ri( <l, nf Mich a dislinclk sober chantclcr that it wouM hp impo«?sihle, even 
v>c rc ii de^irahh', tu approacii or treat ul' thm otherwise thxui in the spirit ol' humi- 
lity, ^uch is t !mt to M'luch I am now abont directing your attentioiL It ui that 
of iincirnt Egypf-jwith i(s .strauqL' slorv of khi^rs and rcvohitions, tombs and templea^ 
j):ilafr.s and pviamids, lis custi^nis and its failli. A storv replctr with interest for 
J ho |jliilu.sophur, iusti uclioufor tho citizcu, and, inarYclloua revelations for those who 
lovn wonders — it is a story that has cu t^ai^d a lar^ share of the worid's atCeiiixoii, 
and which— 50 niarvcUous and IVuIjAiI of <^ri-A results are our modem disoOTBlieiK' 
can hr bttfrr rclntrd n(Av than than it could liavr hid! t*v.) tlinusand vcars afro. 
About that liruo the lively Greeks, wiiose curioijity prompted them to travel far and 
wide in order lo seethe world and make discoveries, were busy inqidriuff and takina" 
notes :l \ iew to form some distinct ideas of this already untiquateu people and 
cdunlry. luil alilioui^h dili^^ciit in tluir researches, it must rulvi jowl edged by 
their greatest admirers ihat they signally failed. Fine old Herodotus travelled 
1hmu?:fli a £^eat part of the country 24(K) years ago, and, it is evident from the narra- 
tive he has wrirtt n, he conversed with men of allcftuaes fifOBi whom there wasany 
ill ' r n. ' ion to h \f i i i. And to him they were communicative — their day of 
exelusiveness had ended, they no longer treated all strangers as dangerous inter- 
lopers, and altlKJUirh still disinclined to unveil their holy of holies, and apt to give 
as fact that which themselves only accepted as syinbolic of a deeper iact, they gave 
a large amount of information which, seen by the light of recent discoveries, is found 
to bi; ot far higher worth than was euuccded for mauy a^es. AVe, however, havo 
other nmttvps for exploring, than had any of the Greeks. Tlic hislory of our 
national reli- i is mixed up wi:]i tlio hbfory of Kc;ypt, and although few hero 
present are inclined to the beli«'f tint we are s)nritMal He^ n \vs, still wc are interested 
in a far deeper seuic than tiiat in discovering and comprehending as clearly as pos- 
sible the relations that subsisted between Henrews and i^ypliaus. To discuss otu- 
national relieion historicid'y, w e nmsi know somewliat of Sgypt» and especially of 
its laws, ordIuan( e>, and theology; for then, and flieu oiily (^:ui we either com- 
j)rehend .Moses, or say what amount of form and leaching he borrowed from the 
K^vpliaiio. It 1 can assist you in these mailers, then the object of these Lectures 
will DC acliioTcd, tor not only wUl fiatui-al curiosity be gratified, but you will possess 
{ lie facts upon which alone any sound opinions npoa these religions subjects oan be 
based. 

It was rciimrkcd by Herodotus thai the Egyptians were "a smgnhu: people, iuid 
"very exclusive," and in order to illustrate his assertion, he citesa number of Cacts * 
T-liifh seem to cstablLsh tliat their life, hiws, and eivili-.at ion were wholly at vari- 
eiiee with those of other countries llis assertions have, on m.auy points, been ftiUy 
borne out by our modem researches but many of his " pecidiar ideas and usages** 
are found to have been shared with other nations. As for instance, the Caste 
custom which prrvailed in Egypt, and wliich still prevails in Fudia. This fact led 
many Egyptologers lo the conclusion that E^ypt was primarily an Indian cnlony 
or vice r,em> . flic learned Van Bohlen mumtained this idea in his work upon 
ancient India,, but has abandoned it aS untenable, yet without settling the vexed 
((uestions,whf> t lie 1 i il i!;n^ \rrre, or of what ract-. M )•. Slnrpr, in liis valuable history, 
aeee[)ts t in; commou idea that they were an Asiatic tribe, little advantaged by con- 
nexion with the tribes of Africa. Hut as he notices "from their paintings, we learn 
"that their skin wib» vcUow, like that of the Mongol Tartars, who have given their 
" name to the Monf,'nliaii variety of the human rnrc. . . . But the skulls of the 
"iiiumiuies a;^ref with history in proving that Jigypl Wiun peopled with a varictv (jf 
•* tribes ; lUid physiologists, when speiikiug more exactly, have divided them uito 
<*. three daues.'* Thme classes roiDy otistod, but wlwtber originally they were 
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tbree distinct Asiatic or other tribes seems to be an ijisolubie problem, nor do I 

see tliat it caii he solved by compariii!:^ the skulls. Doubtless, tncre is much valu- 
able iuforiuaiion, and ni:uiy jiractical hints lyiui,'- In nniniiity cases •\vliicli will be 
cvcatuaUy lUscd by tbe iithaologist, Uut v.e ;uo in ilaiii^cr of brlieving the said 
mnmmies to prove more than is really true. As for inst: rr e, have wc not a p^rcut 
variety of heads in Eoglaud now? some very low a. id uolll-b? some inrlicalive of 
high mental power and lorcc of i !. asQii ? Afi;! if, al (In- ciidof u'Hlfl years they 
were diijj from the catLb, would not their form jui>iii'y liiu t a;ich:siou*that they 
belonged to \ndfly different races? At least justify it quite us h xlcally as the 
E^-ni i I'l licaib wiiieli have bcctt examined : For if we are to ax<i;r.ic f liat all the 
bifchly iulrlleetual be! jiin^ to one raec, ;:i!d llic e^; i;dly aiiiiiial loaiiothei-, then no 
rcacion can be Lnveii for bciieviui^ at llu jue.^eiit ii";e rJia*. i!ic Shaksjieres, ilacoir^, 
and Miltons of Knt;Iand were ot the s;tnu; raec as ihcbo.did anduniiatund woikcrs 
of infamy whose dec I . have dis6|^arcd our history. And if they were of ouo race 
why not of one also in L- [)[ ;' 

1 shall not discuss iM-. |:';'ril, vrhieli I beiicve indeed is valueless, uulU men 
agree to rcco^-nlsc t!te li'-^ iy of e :r:y I'eesia, I'l ^e.e.di wlueh alone ;irc \vc able to 
found auy rational ideas of liu!i;;iu or of jfie roimeetion r^rmerly subsbting 

between America and l>;Lsferu I jirojie, laid of liic t.ici that it is in our coast lines tiie 
; eeds of improveineur aiid ei' v lifev,'e:-e ^omii. A\ hoevcr ha-- auy (lesire to sec the 
mutter clcariy will find a Iod'.: siudv oi* r;u:t3 neccsary, aud cheac ai-c not adnii.-„-able 
into the present Iceiure. v lo kuow tha.f t!ie primitive inliabil ants of Earypt 

were mastered by a body "i inv;i(iors, )(rcei -eiy liu' s: as were i!ic priiiuti\o 
l»ritish, and that til; ;u ;heir tu:u re a!^o su'juued tlie same as Saxons and 
Britoua were subjected by i!ic Aornums, but whence the invaders catne, shall for a 
tLme, remain as one of tin; unanswered yci not in truth unanswcral)le, rjue^tious. 

Turn we to the cotuit rv kuown as T'pryj><, Ideli i iay be very i)rf";])eriv described as 
(he banks of the Mile. The Nile rati rhi oi'-h i!ie laud, eM [it vinjj Itself into (he 
Jdcditerrane.ui throuirh sevt ii mouihs, Lui whi nee il eoiaes no man kiioweth. 
TVc have no clearer ideas tliau were thof»e f;;;i ::'urd 2,500 years a«»o by both 
T]gyplians and (ireeks. tloiner iai>i ■ ;h;ra Iniii:- thai il is a stream which 
(lr: reTids from heaven. Alexaiider ! id ■■ lt. :.i desire ((» kiiMW lis ori^dn, and sent 
karut li men to search i' out, i)!tt i;i \. :e, for ll'.ey ri lmned little v/iser tiiau 
ihey set out; Pliny liaeed it, in iii!;e;iaatiwn, a ]a'>untaiii iu k)\vi r Mamitaniu; 
Virgil eonceivtd that it tlov.ed I'ne.ii India u.ie'.iudt Trr-^ia ; and Juithemcaes 
was of oj>i!don it ]>roe'eded \\\ti,\ the Atl.iutie, thai it penetrated through 
Africa, and in truth, diviihal 1i;LiL eouuLiy into two eoiitiiu'iils. Of course, 
iHcTodoius sought to know (he truth, and as the following passaire from iris history 
shows, he vaiidy son;'hl : — ''Willi rt-sjh ei to the s(unces of llu' Kile, no man of 
"all tin; E^'Vptians, Jiii.yaiis, or (ireeians with whom I have- e juvcsed, ever pre- 
*' lomicd to know an} ihii;^' ; i weep; liie reu'i'-trar of -dinet Vi/h treasury at JSuis iu 
"Egwt ille indeed seemed to be Iriiliut* wlili me, when he said he knew perfectly 
"weil; yet his aceou it v.as as folloUo : ' Thai tii' rc are iv.o monidains rising inti 
'a sharp peak, siliKitcd b( iween the city of Syene in Tlubais and Elephantine; 
*• 'the Uiuncs of tie se mountains arc, the one CiOplii, the other Alophi ; that the; . 
** 'soorees of the Nile, whieh are bottomless, flow from between these mountains ; 
"* and that half of tlie water llow.s over Egypt, audio the nortli ; the other half 
** 'over Ethiopia and ihc soidh. That the fountains of the Nile arc bottondr ?; . he 
** *said I'sammitiehus king of KgUJl proved by o^pcrimcni ; for having t au^ed a 
** 'line to be twisted many thousana fathoms in lcQ«fh, he let it down, but coidd 
"'not find a bottom.' Such l,hcn was tlie o[)ininu the registrar gave, if indeed he 
" spoke the real truth ; proviii.'. in my opinion, that there are stror.g Mldrlj)ools 
"and an eddy here; so ;hat the v.',ifer l)enti!;g ag:dnst the rocks, a soujuling 
"line, when let down eanuot reach the bottom. I wa.s nuablo to learn anything 
" more from any one I Isc. Enf thus much J learnt by earryiuL; my reseiuehes as 
" far !is possible, haviu'^- <j,o\u- and rnadc my own oh-^ervaiioua ah far as Jiiepliautiue, 
"and beyond that ublainnig iufurmatiuu from Iu .uoay." 

Bnt what more lias. been learned by the modcniis. Ijiierally nothing, for as yet 
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the origin, and ereu the upper tributaries of this river remain hidden in obscurity 
and we oan only nefiattTe the old theories, without havin;^ power to estabtUh facts la 

tljcir nliicc. Bui, &]lbou<;h ignorant regarding? the source we are enlichtened \v!f Ii 
ret^ara to tlif work of iho Nile. Thought and exploration have led us up t-o 
the knowledge that the Vallcj of Old J^vpt, is nothing less or more than aa 
alluviiil de|H)sit brooght from the heart of Africa by the running^ waten. The 

valley is BflO miles long, and vari(s considrral)ly ii\ its brcadih. At some pf ints, 
inclndinsr 1 he water, it is ( nly four miles broad, but at others it is fifteen, from 
the Eastern to the We>lem Mountains. Thus, at first, ii was a depression in itic 
sandj deaertt canned by some earthquake conTulsions. alon^ which the str sm 
flawed to the Mediternineiin. But while the waters were flowing oiiwnrd they 
L'Tad'snHv ''f* behind (lieni a rfr-yvnsi* o** pf?!!, 'f vctif table and aniii<3l rr at^t r, wufi 
otiier niatenai brought down trom Africa, whieh lies upon the sand uod coiibtilutes 
the prfseni soil of tf^t and its hard Delta. Oradualty, through a long course of 
ages whieh cniiMot be ciMiiputed, this precious soil has b en deposited, and hencf it 
is correctly said, tliat the river Nile las created the habitat le land of E«rypt, which 
It still continues to feed and fertilize. And herein lies the i xplanation of what is 
called the iniindatkm, or overflowing of the Nile. Properly speakin?, the whole 
valley belongs to the river. During three months of the year its watffs covt r the 
whole, and then it falls back again within its or»iinr ry channel. During rhe months 
of July and August, its waters increase in volume, it is then that what is calh d 
" the rising of the river " takes place, which simply means that it is now wider, aad 
that it h recovering posses^ion of tlia' part of its territory which mrui has appro- 
priated. As it spreads, and during the month of September, the whole v.illcy 
becomes one vast expanse of waters, out of which the pyramids and temfiles rear 
their heads, to be seen tor niany miles aroand. As the waters recede, tiiey some- 
times leave a considerable quantity of new soil behind, an I if 'he inundation has 
been trreat, theu new country is gained, from the de-ert being covered wirh 
ths Nile-borne soil. And this process of culargement still goe^ on. There are far 
more acres for cultivation than there were 300U years ago. And as the bed of the 
river is rising, it is evident that the surface covered by the water wil! he propor- 
tionably increased, as the letter A. nscd .is a diagram, will shew — V- fhe lower 
point is the lower bed of the nvei, uiui the bar across represents the present 
surface of the soil 'v>bviously, as the bed is filled up, the water must flow at a 
hiphcr level, and thus be spread over a wider surface, upon that the depo ijf the 
Nile-mud is made, and increasing year by year, though at a slow rate, it ev( niually 
enlarges the soil boundaries, and gives more laud, from which, without much trouble, 
the means of life arc freely and abundantly obtauaed. 

This annual inundation renders the valley most fruitful. On each side is the 
desert, producing little more thriu srjr.d >-ton;i> nnd insects, but within tlic Itnr 
reached by the Nile wafers all is iiiuliai aiul licilihy, for even after the iuuudatiou 
there is no fever. Litt le agricidtnral labour is needed, for nature does the plough- 
iiit: s ime time that she irrigates the land: hence, the. people look with 

anxious anticipation for what is called a good Nile, and their hearts are iilled with 
joy wheu the waters rise so high as to submerge the whole country. 

"The glorious stream 
That late between the banks was seen to glide, 
With shrines rmd niarkcf ritirs on each side. 
Glittering like iewels strung along a chain — 
Has now sent forth its waters, and o'er plain 
And valley, like a giant fr< 
Rising with ont-stretched limbs su;>erbly spread." 
(To be cwtinued,) 
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PB0IESTANTI8M IN IRELAM) AND BEYIVALISM. 

Wb remember hearing a celebrated barrister declare, that it fteqnently hap-> 
pened to goitlemeii of the bar, after their cases were concluded, that foniiB of 
aigament, new modes of stating the tarts, came into their minds, whidi, had 

th«'v tlHiM'jht of them earlier, wonM havr dMiiifcd ilifir eniirse of procecdinpf, 
aud probably a verdict would have brcn ^Miunl w lu re it had been lost. This is 
another form of being wise after tbe event whieli happens to us all, and 
doubtless the time is not % distant when the majority of EngUshmeu, re- 
viewing the story of the Irish re?i?al8, will express no slight sense of wonder 
at their never having suspected the truth in relation to Ireland until the re^i* 
vals began. Wc shall all be wise alter the event, and astonished at the extent 
to which wc had been dujied, aa well as at the length of time through whidi 
the deception was maintained. 

We <lo not mean the roival deception, but the prior deceptions to which 
the said revivals have opened oiu* eyes. For instance, we have heard* through 
many succeeding years, both from the orators in Exeter Hall and the great 
Protestant orators in Parliament, that Ireland was capable of supplying all the 
evidence required in proof of thr fvi!? of CntholiHsin and the advantages of 
Prot«-stantisni. Tlic Catholic parts of that country were gi iicnilly rcpi-esented 
as low in education, morals, aud religious knowledge ; in fact, there was 
nothing but devilry tiiat prospered among them. On the other hand, our 
attention was directed to the Protestant part of the countiy, wherein it was 
said evidence could be abundantly collected in order to establish the superior 
knowledi^e, morals, and religious percept ion;^ of the inluibitants. Their 
superiority in arts, eomnieree. morals, ;ui<! integrity, was stated to be unqucs- 
tionahlc; and we confess that our convictions were to that etlect. Who 
doubted ? Commou consent, however, has nothing to do with the truth of 
things, else had this opinion been sustained. We question if the public 
generally, not excepting even the Catholics of England, would not have readily 
attested the statement before any magistrate in Europe, so profound was the 
conviction of its truth. But now this glorious bidible has burst ; the revivals 
have been called into operation, and are furnished with accounts of this 
** enlightened aud religious district " which, to say the lea>.t, arc astounding. 
Aeoocding to the accounts rendered by the London Clergy who have 
Vol. IL ' S 
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rccentlv vi^itetl tliis "scene of the Jjord's mcrcv,'* — or, m nnnthcr calls it, 
** tliis new vineyard of the Lord," — (Jod, ** in Wis maiulbld lucrcy, chose a 
" dark and benighted country in. which, in woudrou* ways, to make His name 
known; and eommenced openting by His Spirit in a city in whidiTioe 
** and crime abounded above all others." This, however, is but a weak form 
of the story as now told ; for several reverend gentlemen, when giring their 
report?, Imvp irone to such len^jths in their description of mnn'ollotis 
changes biTiuL:lit alxM.t hy the llevival, that we nre compcllrd to Itclicvi^ citlMT 
that,— not i^ujlo recoveaed innn their sca-sickncss, — they knew nut what tiiey 
aidd, or that the printer's devil was tempted by his lather to play some tricks 
with the copy. We can hardly bring ourselves to believe that sane men of 
age and experience, unless strangely unbnlanceil, would depart so far from, 
tnith and common as they have done. But, a^. lliemselvcs will be both 
bitterly pnui^lied aiul ashamed of their sayings before a year has passed, we 
shall leave them untpioted. 

But how are we to harmonise the two stories ? If Trotestant Ireland was 
90 much superior to Catholic Ireland in morals, manners, and pioty, then how 
Gould there be so much vice, niul sin, and shame to purge away? ?orour 
readers must remember that this revival has nothing to do with the Catholics ; 
it is not a ** movement commenced by God," in order to bring the Catliolirs out 
" of the daikness and error of their way?/' Imt i? solely wiouulit anioii<; thosr. 
whom we were formerly told were " the eluldren of light/ and w ho hud lon^ 
since parted company witti darkness. How then conld then have been so mucli 
evil to sweep a\^ ay ? We confess that the longer we think of this matter the 
more painful it becomes ; for evidently there was a great deal of absolute lyin^ 
in the jiaht, when llu^ I .alers npd tencliers wrrc l.slVing about the superior 
condition ol" the Protestuuls, or ihere is a great deal of lying and misrepresen- 
tion Jit present. The two stories cannot be true, for if all the vice and 
crime, and theft, and villany, have been swept away, which oui- Londou 
ministers report, as the result of Hevivalism, then it must follow that in 
BeUast and the surrounding Protestant towns, there existed an aggregate mass 
of vice and sin which defies comptitalion, and a body of sensualists and sinncars, 
so terrible for their number? ai^d It pravity, that the like thereof cannot be 
found in any Catholic city of Europe. 

Either this is ti-uc, or the stories told by the Luuilou clergy are uutiue ; 
and, if what they now say be true, then what they formerly said was untrue. 
Thus, whatever the revivals may have done for the benighted Frotestanta ia 
Ireland, they most be praised for having operated an exposure of the fi^uds to 
whirli he English nation has hcen a victim. \Vc cannot any longer plead, as 
formerly, against Paul ( nili a, and Co., but must seek higher ground and 
better arguments, or fail in the contest Who enii now mu]ei-t4ike to 
point to "Ulster as the model of Ireland regenerated, as the hajppy and virtuous 
Inland that would be, were all converted to Protestantism P Well may the 
Priests rejoice. Now they can travel tiirough Europe to plead the cause of Iiiah 
Catholicism, not speaking their own words, or thinking their own thoughts, 
but positively supplied with pictures of life as lived in Protestant Ireland, 
drawn by Protestant <livinc8 '' hey will not require to add a word or to 
deepen a single text, for we uudertakt to say that the vice and sin, which are 
said to have abounded in Ulster and the smitten cities, before the Ikvival com- 
menced, will bo black enough to excite the disgust of all honourable minda. 
There tlieu is tlu ir prtcbtlj arguni<;nt against the Kefonned Church, and thc^ 
will very pointedly inquire, if in auo years it has succeeded in producing sucjh 
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a condition of things, what would be their condition, if it were permitted to 
eiist 600 yean? 

But, of oomse, the answer mode in England would be, that the picture bad 
been overdrawn, and Ave arc satisfied that such is the case. Yet, what arc we 
to think of the hoiipsty of men who, at one time, nm\ when attnckin*? the 
C at holies, ran hold up thi; moral and sorir>l eoiiditimi ol' their own Church as, 
beyond i^uestiou, iiifiuitcly supcri<jr lo what the siaid ('atholica can shew, and 
then, wwn arguing in favour of the revivals, can hdd up their own party— 
being: the lame people formerly praised — aa abounding in lust, lym^t and all 
nucleaiilim -s? Sliall \\ v blame llu in as uiMcrupulous parti^^ns, or pity them 
as blind moles ? One or the other tluy mast be, and we rather incline to tht- 
belief that they belonnj to the latter class. This, however, is a matter of no 
importance at present, for the result is the same in cither case — we cannot 
bdkve what they report. They have put themselves out of Court, and hence we 
we compelled to plaee more oonfidenoe in what is reported by the lookers^, 
than in thein, and consequently to conclude that, aa much of the evil whieh ia 
said to have been blotted out had no existence, save in the imjigination of the 
revivalists, so also that the f^ood they report t1ieras(;lves as having achieved, 
in pnrely fanciful in the inain^ and cphco^rai where anything like it has been 
really accomplished. 

There is, however, another point connected with theae revivala which is 
moat damaging to tlie reputation of the Clergy. They have preached away 
for many years, with what result wo are now made acquainted. Evidently 
they c:ained no ground, and made no converts, when, accordiiii^ to their 
present admission, all sorts and form« of evil were lulvancinu with gigantie 
strides, and *' the Lord's work was everywhere ilcspised." Thus for years 
they have eaten the prcachcr^s meat without doing the preacher's work ; they 
have " collected no aheaves to take home to the Lord," neither hove they won 
forthenaelvcs glory or honour amongst men. What purpose, then, have they 
served ? and what have they returned to the *' ilook of the Lord " for all that 
tbcy have received ? 

But wlmt purpose do till y now serve? If they have not done much in 
the past, ajjp^they capable ol making up lor it in tlie present ( It seems that 
qiiHa tibt dontnvy of thia is the truth, for none are so powerksa in the revi- 
vab as the appointed ministers. They preach and pray, but no effect follows 
tibem ; there rises up a man, commonly called a " babe and suckling of 
*' grace," who beinns to pray, alike with hi^ toM<,nic, his hands, and his body, 
for all are in motion together, and very «non alter this, process luis commencetl 
several are converted. Thus the ordmary ministers aic cast aside as unprofit- 
able servants, ao far at least as striking the first blow is concerned. Trobably, 
hBmem» they will atill hold their ground, and, upon the same plea that waa 
pot forward by Smirke in defence of his i lalm to a share in the hemng-fishery 
profits-^" he never caught any, but he pickled and presei-ved tlioiu after they 
** had been caught by others." The Clcrfn' of Tndand can *' preserve the 
** called," and can <j;uido thorjc who are " strangers on the road to Canaan.'* 
Btill, we ctuuioi but I'cel that the revivals have damaged their spiritual repu- 
tatioa oonaider&bly, while, at the same time, they have ezpoeed the hollow* 
neaa of many of our most ])opular theories, and have caused us to feel both 
shame for the errora and falsehoods of the past, and sorrow over the weak- 
neaa and fanaticisms of the present* 

P. W. P. 
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XH£ TITANS AND THE WAR IN IIEAYEN. 

Thk earnest Christian inquirer is frequently l oinjielled to pause amid his 
studies, in order to inquire wliat can bo meant by those passages in the Testa- 
ment, in which mention i« made of a " great war in licuven," -.md the Apostasy 
**of Sjitan,*' who was esist out with all his .lULrels, those who adlicred to his 
cause. The language is unmistakeable, for although seTcral of our prophetical 
writers hare assumed tbat some portions of what is written in the Revelatioiis 
should be understood symbolically, in place of literally, they have stiB beea 
oompeUed to confess that the language involves the historical teaching, tliat 
some snrli contest liad actually occurred u ithin tlu- boundaries of heaven. 

Albert Barnes says — " All that we know on the subject leads us to suppose 
•* that at some time there was a revolt among the angels, and that the rebelU- 
ous part were cast out of heavmi ; for an aUasion to this is not unfrequent in 
" the Scriptures.*'* Of course he proceeds to tieat the use of such language in 
this book as symbolical, but he cannot overcome the difficulty pi escnted in the 
fact, tliai i vcn if used in that sense, it is only as any other historical fact woidd be 
used. Henrp, he says, on the succeedin«: paj^e^ — "The lanixua^e, however, is 
**surh as would h.- n;.cd on the supposition that tliere had been, at sonic period 
" a rebellion in heavcu, and thai Salau and hi^ followers had been cmt out to 
return there no more. It is difficult to explain this language, except on that 
" supposition, and such a supposition is in itself no more improbable than the 
•* apostasy and rebellion of man.'* 

We di-sent altogether from the latter proposition, for even assuming that 
till account himself gives of "the fall" be eon'ect, it still would not be so 
wonderful on occurrence as the fall of the angels. Could any human being 
poaribly know the nature of God, as well as it would be known by the diief 
among the angiels ? And if the " great archangel," with all his knowledge of 
the nature of the Being nc^ainst whom he contended, eould be seduced into 
ccmTTicncing sneh a hopeless strui!;^lc, sm-cly there is less reason to maircl that 
man in his relative ignorance went also astr iy ' 

But oiu* object at present is not to discuss the details; we desire rather to 
go to the root of the matter, in order fully to comprehend the origin of the 
atoiy. Were we inclined to debate about the probabilities of the case, wo 
diould rather turn to the ^dowing pages of MUton, who has made this heavenly 
war the base of his pillar of fame ; for, in his *' Paradise Lost," we find that 
all has been done which genius could accomplish, in order to give life to the 
contest a!id its results. Milton, however, was not the tirst who produced a 
poeLiciii jjiciure of this battle, and we invite the attention of our readers to 
the first form in which the story was related, being wdl assured thai had not 
Hesiod written it out, the Ghzistian world would never have been astonished 
and mystified by any such contest, so wholly opposed as it is to the system of 
religion taught by .Tpshs, 

The story, as told by Hesiod, relates to the contest carried on by Zeus 
against the Titans. They had asserted a mastery over the ruling God Chronos, 
and when his three sons, the great Zeus with his two brothers, had gained their 
liberty, they commenced a contest with the Titans, which ended in the expul- 
sion of the latter ficom heaven, and their confinement in Tartaios. But the 
battle was a severe one, and at times the issue was doubtful. 

"Tiong thev fought 
With toil soul-barrowiug ; tht^ the deities 

* On tin BeftHHOmu, Bootledge Xattioo, p. SSI. 
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Titaalic md Sahmiiaii ; each to eaeli 

Oppos'd, ill valour of promiaeoow War. 

From Othrys* hjfty summit "warr*!! tbc host 

Of glorious TitauB ; liom Olvrouus they 

Tbe omd of gift-dispensing oeitiea 

Whom fair hailed Rnea bore to Ckionos' love. 

So wag'il tliL V ^va^ soul-harrowing : each with each 

Teu jcars and more the furious battle join'd 

TTimitennitted : nor to either boat 

Was issue of stem strife, nor end : alike 

Did cithrr stretch the limit of the wr\r."— Thmnnn,/^ 630, .fr. 
Ten VfMrs of battle and still wo end. U]ynij)us thtuuu into wild coidu- 
siony and all the business of the universe practicidly suspeiided. But it was 
not a doobtfitl atruggle ; could not have been such, seeing that fiite lud decreed 
the ov^hrow of tl^ Titans. It was at this period in the war that great Zeus 
aasemhkd all his ibroea at a bnni^uet, where lu- Li:a^ e them all things befitting, 
with nf'rtnr and amhrosin, the food of gods, which impjirted unto the Cyclops 
and others who were assisting him, a new measure of power. After this he de- 
livered the following address — ** i li ar nie, ye illustrious children of Earth and 
" Heaven, and I will speak as the spirit in my breast shall prompt me to utter. 
" For a long space of time we have been engaged in war ; the Titan Gods and 
we that have sprung from Chronos, each in opposition to the other, and oui 
" object is victory and histinii; power. Oo not relax ; hut do yc range yonr- 
•* selves with mighty force and hands iuviueihle n-zainst the Titan Gods in 
" deadly fight, and this in gratitude, for our uiild iovingkindness, in bringing 
** ye all back to the light, from out the murky darkness in which through the 
" 'Hlans yc had been confined.*' This speech was listened to with deep emotioii* 

"The gift-dispensing gods around 

TIcarJ, and in praise assented : tior till theu 
So hurn'cl each breast with ardour to destroy. 
All ou that day rous'd iiiliuite the war, 
Pemale and male : the Titan deities. 
The gods frDiu Chrouus spnitiL', and those whom Zens 
From subterraneous uh-io!ii I'eleas'd to h^ht : 
Terrible, strong, of force ('iionuouij-, burst 
A hundred arms from all tlu ii shoulders huge ; 
From all their shouhh r^ llfiy heads npsprang 
O'er limbs of sinewy moukl. They tncn amy'd 
.Vgjiiiist the Tilauij iu tell couiUai btoud, 
And in their nervous i,Tasp wielded aloft 
Prceipitous roeks. Ou th' other side alert 
The Tit:m piialaux elos'd : then hands of streuf^lh 
Joiu'd prowess, and diiplay'd the works ul" war. 
IVemendottS then th' immeasurable sea 
Hoar'd ; earth resoumled : the wide heaven throughout 
Groau'd shuttcriui:^ : from its Ijase Ol^iupus vast 
Reel'd to the violence of godt^ . the shock 
Of deep concussion loek'd the dark abyss 
Kemote of Tartaros : the shrilling din 
Of hollow trampUnc^Si, and strousj battle-strokes. 
And measureless uproar of wild pursuit. 
So they reciprocal t heir wea|)ons hurl'd 
Groan -scat t eri ui^' ; and the shout of either host 
Burst in exUoriiug ardour to the stars 
Of heuTcu ; with mighty war-cries either host 
Enooimteriug clos'd." Thtogon^. 
Heie then is no l^;ht batUei for masdve locks aro the weapooi^ and what can 
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gland a'^aiiisi m, ullli their criishiug forrc, making sea and earth and heaven 
to i< rl iliiuii'>h the toucussion ? Is not tliis Aliltonic iu its grandeur ? "The 
shuui of cipher host burst iu ardour to the skies," reminds us of passages 
frequently died from the '* Paradise Lost >** and, indeed, the whole description 
tells that the Christian poet ably used the Pagan pictures. But while this 
contest is thus being waged, Zeds prepares for the fray, and then comes the 
close of the war. 

" Nor loni^r then did Zeus 

Curb his full power ; i)ut instant in his soul 

There grew dilated strciigtli, and it was HUM 

Witli Ins nmiiit)ot( ncc. At once he loos'd 

His whole oi might, and put fortli all the god. 

The vaulted skv, the mount Olympian, flasH'd 

"With Ills eontinual presence ; for he pass'd 

Incessant fortfi, and scattered lircs on fires. 

llurl'd trom Wis iiardj grasp the lightnings flew 

Reiterated swift ; the whh-ung flssh 

CjLst sacicd splendour, and the thimilerbolt 
: roiir'd around the nnrfu re-yielding earth 

In conflagruliou, far on cTcry side 

Th* immensity of forests crackling blas'd : 

Yen, (he broad ( arth hum'd rod, the streaios that mix 

Willi fn-ran, :uul fh*' di srrts of tlic sea. 

Round and around the Xitan brood of Earth 

lloU'd the hot vapour on its fiery .surge j 

The liguid heat air's pure rxpanso divine 

SufTus (I: the r.uliiuicc kieu of quivering flanv 

That shot fioia writhtn lightmngs, each dim orb, 

Htrontr thouirU they were, intolemble smote, 

Aud «<"»! f :i'd < heir blasted vision. Through the void 

nf Ercbo^., tho preternatural Lrlnrr 

bpread, uui^ling lire with darioicss. liut to see 

With human eye, and hear with ear of man. 

Had been, as if midway the spacioos heaven, 

Jlurtiing with earth, shock'd — e*en a? nclhcr earth 

Crash'd from the centre, and the wreck of heaven 

Pell mining from hi^. So vast the din. 

When, gods encoantcring gods, the clang of arms 

Coiuruinglcd, and Ihe tumult rorti-^d froui hcavrn 

hiirill nibh'd the hollow winds, and rous'd throughout 

A shakinir, aud a gathering ilark of dwsf. 

The crusli of tluutder.s aud the glare of tlaiucs. 

Tilt" liei'v darls Zous : full iu the midst 

Uf cither host they &wept thu roaring sound 

Of <eiiip< ^t, mid the shouting; miJi^lpd rose 

The din (jt dreadful battle. There stern ^>t^eogth 

Put foi 1h the proof of prf>^;^T^s, (ill the light 

Dceiin d ; but lirst iu opposite array 

Poll long they stood, and boie the onint of war. 

Amid the foremost towcrinjf in the van 

The war-uusatcd ^'vltcs, lUiarru?, 

And Cotlus, bitten .si conlliet wag'd ; lor Ihe^ 

Successive thrice a Imndrc<l rocks in air 

llurl'd from their siru wy gra.sp : with nii$>Stblc stonn 
'f he Ti':m hoM < M',>h:,:lo\viug." TheoffOny. 
The;, \v(ic ii« u burl' d IVom Jlynipus unto Tarlaros; lor tt description of which 
we iuust iclci to u paper m our uf xt number. P, \V. P 
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THE CHINESE SACRED BOOKS, 

THE CHUNG- YUNG. 

Tfuj/slirf. / /rum Able liemvsnf^ French Edition. 

Til^ btiCOiKl sacml book in the Cliincst; (Jolloction is the Ckuwj-ifinHj, whicli 
treats, as will be seen, of vaiious branches of ethici, and particularly of the 
CSliM^, "middlCi'* or "medium," a term of abstract meaning, by which 
Chin^ moral writers miderstand virtaous conduct emphatically, nid that part 
of wisdom which conrists in preserving onrrself from all (ixeess. " That which 
is not dcvions," a rommentator observes, "is called chvn<i . tliat Avhicli does 
**notchang(' is called jnnuj ; the middle is the right way of tlie universe j 
** invariableness is the taou^ — fixed reason, (ir natural law." 

In the Ckung-yutiy^ the morals of the Chinese sage arc systematized : it is 
profound, thongh often obscure ; its sentiments are frequently striking, and it 
lanks the aiitlior with Marcus Aurelius and Epictctus. 

C!hap. I. — The order established by heaven is called naiwr§ (sing) ; that 
which coiifoi/ns to nature is calh;d law (tiiou) ; the i st:iV)lishmcu( of the law is 
caUe<I iu-'iin'ctjon (keaou). The law cannot vary the thickiu fs of the hair; if 
it could vary, it would be no longer law. Hence the wise man watches with 
respect over what he sees not, and thinks with fear on what he hears not. 
Theie a» things which are not seen, because they are hidden ; others elude us 
by their subtlety. Hence the wise man watches oyer what is most secret in 
himself. Before joy, anger, sorrow, and gaiety an; born in the soul, ii is in 
the state called the uiJdle or hieffh',.' • when these emotions art raised and 
have all attained a just measure, thit; is wliat is Ici incd the eifpililiri^nii. The 
medium is the grand base of the universe ; tiiu equilibrium is its universal 
way (law or rde). When the medium and equilibrium arc in perfection^ 
heaven and earth arc tranquil ; aU things take their increase therefrom. 

Chap. II.— The philoso])her (Confucius) said : " the wise man hoLda 
••invariably fpcrHOvrrt^ in) medium; the vulgar violate it." 

The wise man liolds invariably tlie medium, and always guards it, by his 
wisilom ; vulgar men have also a mecbum, which they hold j but, by their 
oorruptioD, they fear not to vidate it. 

Chap. HI. — Kung-tsse (Confucius) said : " Oh, what a snblime thing is 
the invariable medium 1 But, for a bng time past, how few men have known 
" how to retain it ! " 

Chap. TV. — Kiiii;.:;-lszr said : [ know wherofoi p the way {imu) of virtue is 
*' so little frecjueuteil ; riili-lil mrd or instructed men overpass it ; the ignorant 
•'do not reach it. I know wiiy the way of virtue ia so little iUuslratcd; the 
" wiae overpass it» and those without strength do not reach it." 

Amongst men, there is no one who does not eat and drink ; few are there 
who know how to disoern and discriminate tastes. 

Chap. V. — Kung-taze said : " What a misfortune that the way of virtue is 
"not moM- fnqnnitecl." 

Chap. \ 1. — KuiJ»4-ts/.e said : " Ilou great was the prudence of the emju ror 
*' Shun 1 Shun loved to consult and examine the most trilling replies of those 
'* around him : be concealed the bad and publislied the good : accepting the two 
" sorts of opinions (the extremes), he employed the middle for his people. By 
" these means it was that he became the great Shun."' 

Oliap. VII.—Kung-t^ze said : "A man who says 'I am (enlightened (or 
" 'uis* 1/ riiifl'', iiini'i' ir soon [I'l l witii a rcbii'V; !!<• i^^ <b"lvi;n info a ilt.on'^jmd 
'^neU| and talh^ into ail «>oil9 ui ima) c« wluvli il luipo^sible lur him to avoid* 
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" A iiuiii who says * I am Hilig^Kteoed/ if he chooses the jnediuni, cannot koep 

•'it for the space of a moon." 

Chap. Vfll. — Kuiig-tsze said: "Hwuy (a disciple) wns truly n man; 
** choosiiii: ilie iiivarial)le medium, when lie succeeded in sceuiiug a virtue, he 
•* devoted himself to it witli pertinacity, cherished it iu his heart aud never 
** parted with it more.'* 

Chap. l\. — Kung-tszc said, ** Empires and kin^doma may be governed, 
titles and wealth may l)e refused, naked swords may be trampled OD^^ll 
*' these thin«f3 arc easier fhnn fo refniii the irivnrinlile merlinm." 

Chnp. X. — Tzse-loo i;i dijcipie) cousulud Ivuiig-ts/.c oa the force 
** strength, courage, fortitude,) of the soul. Kuug-tszc said : " is it the 
'* fimte of Ihe soul of the southern eonntriea of the north, or of yonr own 
**(». 0, of no dimate), of which you would speak? To have capacity and 
** docility for instmction, to be not too severe towards ei iniiiuils, the force of 
" so\d of southern countries, and to which the wise attach tlieinselve^. To sleep 
" oil iron and on the skins of !>c;i«!t<. to kimw hmv to (]ic witiioul repugnance, is 
** the force of soul of uortheni countries, aud to whicli tlie brave attach them- 
" selves. But what force is that of the w ise man, who can Hve in peace with all 
*'men, without exhibiting the mobility of water, and to remain amongst tham 
'•firm and incorruptible ! \\Tij:t force is that of the wise man, (t. e. the forti- 
*' tude independent of elimati;,) who, when his country is flourishing and well- 
** governed, knows liow to prevent him^* !f froiri becoming puffed up aud corrupt ; 
•♦who, when his ixmuirv is without laws aud without virtues, knows how to 
" continue immovable till death ! ** 

Chap. XL-^Kung-tsae said: *'To seek after obscure things, (/. e. to 
*' endeavour to know what cannot be known,) and to do extraordinary' acts in 
" order to be distinguished in times to come, is a conduct which I should not 
"wish to pureue. The wise man takes the j^ath of \nrtrie nud pursues it ; to 
"tread half-way a slipper}' jiaili, and iIm h to stop, is a thing 1 would not do. 
** The wise man conforms to the invariable medium : to fly the age, to suffer 
" without regret, to be neglected and uuknowu by mankind, is what a saint 
*' alone can bear." 

Clmp* XII.— The way (/ao/r, rule or ]aw ) of tlic wise is arduous and 

obscure. Men and women, however ignorant (rude, uneducated), nuiy attain 
to knowledge : but, be a per<n:i ever so enl'ir'iteued, (v///////. iinturnlly intelli- 
gent,) he cannot reach tiie suiumit of kuowiciige ; there will always remain 
something of which he is ignorant. .Men aud women, however weak they be, 
muf make some progress in the path of virtue ; but though we be ever so 
enlightened, we cannot reach the summit, and there vdll ever remain things 
we cannot accomplish. Thus, vast as arc heaven aud earth, there are yet 
in them things which man may attemj)t to understand. This is why \xc sny, 
speaking of the greatness of the true «n[rr, tlmt the world caiuiol eoniiiiuit; 
uuii speaking of the subtlety of this viriuc, that the woi id cannot divide it. 
The Book of Po( try (the *8ke-hing) says " The bird Yuen (or Pung-png) 
"penetrates into the heavens, and the fish plunges into the abyss. — ^Thia 
" implies, that virtue appears iu the lowest things as well as in the most 
" sublime. The way (lao!'] of the wise man has its origin in the common 

class oi nu n aud women, whence, rising to sublimity, it manifests itself iu 
"heaven and on eartli." 

Cha^. XII 1. — Kung-tszc said : " The law (taon) is not removed from 
'* men : if they form a hiw remote from them, that should not be denonunated 

taw. The Book of Poetry (the Ske^kiMg,) saya • When we cut out asteeve^ 
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** * the model is not far oft".' Mr wlio takes a slcpvf, in ordci to mit out anollier hy 
** it, looks at it and examines it on all sides; it is sstili a little w av otl". TLus a wise 
** man governs mankind after man, and confines hiniscU' to directing them to 
good. He who is sincere and vigilant to do nothing to others which he would 
" not that thiy ■should do to him, is not f ir from the friou. ir/utt he dots not 
** /rixji should be dotii' to //im, i^l him not hli)wlf do to oUn^rs. Of the four rules 
" of tlie saj^e. T (Confucius) cannot yet observe a sinj^Ic o?5(\ \Vhat we have 
** a ri^ht to expert from a son, that he should be entirely suliinlf^sivo to his • 
** father, I have uoi yet been able to j>erfoi m. What is expectcci from a subject, 
** that he should serve his master faithfully, I do not yet practise. What 
" 18 required of a younger brother, that he he submissive to the elder, I have 
** not yet fulfilled. What is t vaeted from a friend, that he prefer liis fr^d 
** to everything. I have not yet sufficiently put into practice. ( oiistant exercise 
** of these virtues ; continual circumspection in \\ ords ; to fail not to use every 
*' effort when there are things not sufficiently practised ; not to give way to 
"the use of sujierflous* disoonrse; to make words conespond with actions, 
*' and actions with worda»-*in doing all this, how is it that the wise man 
" oaonot he solidly virtuons (sinoere and perfect) ? " 

(2b be continued) 



STUDJIvS OF CUUKCIl HISTOHY.— 11. 

CONSTANTINE. — STKl'S TO ABSOLUTE FOUEK. 

The lirst care of Constantine was to consolidate his power, hy siicli acts as 
rendered' him deserving of the gratitude of his subjects. His father had 
gained the goodwill of the people, who were, therefore, prepared to hail the 
son as their Emperor, and to confirm the election of the army of Britain. 
Boring the persecution of the Christians, which had created, and was still 
creating, much mispry in other part*; of tlie Empire, Constantitis Snd pro- 
tected them ill Gaul ; not because he wa< a ( liristiim, as some have said, but 
beeaus< lie was both wise enough to see that persecution must fail of its aim, 
and wiUuig, us au eclectic philosopher, to tolerate the Gfod of the C^'istians 
as an addition to the numerous gods whom the Bomans worshipped. This 
policy and its resolts were approved by Constantino, who saw that tlie Chris- 
tians formed a powerful party in the Kmpire — were valuable friemis, and 
might bo dangerous enemies. IT*' therefore nought by toleration to ensure 
their friendship. In addition to this, he remitted a large nrrear of ijixes, and 
lessened the heavy burthens of the state, to all portions of his subjects : the 
CKtent of ibis boon may be judged from the fact, that the state-burtheos were 
so oxoeasive, and the poverty of tiie people so great, at this time, that many chose 
nther to life aa onthiws than aeek to meet the demands made upon them. 
These burthens were the more grievous, that they were levied only on (he 
provincials ; the iioroan citizens although absorbing the chief portion of the 
wealth of the empire, being exempt from taxation. 

The newly-appointed Ai^pistus, Severus, meanwhile, had not found it so 
ea^ aa he had hoped to tale possession oif his new dignity ; for, although 
Constantine, eonscions that the brunt of the bntih must be borne in Italy, 
and could hardly reach Gaul, had been content to submit to the arrangement, 
there were other competitors in the field. Maxeutius (the son of old Max- 
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imiaii), who bad sucoeotlcd to the \auLUL title of Caesar of tbe West on th« 
aooMoa of Conilaiyiia to th* dRoe of AnguetoB, eoaodved tbal he had 
ri|{ht8 wfaidl had bean o? eriookad ; he aocordmgly usurped the purple, and, 
with the consent of the Boman citiseni and the people of Italy and Africa, 

(ieclnrcd himsf^lf Kmprror of tho^p provinces. Mnximinn. lils father, too, 
tired of hi« n'tiivincnt, r<'n?^nmr<l the. dignity lie liad Ibrmerly rcsig^iicd. The 
forces of Sever u» were beaten, and himself compelled to i\y to liiivenna, where 
• he was token prisoner and put to death. Maximian and ]!^laxentius had, 
meanwhilij, aooghi to atrangthen themaekeB by an allianee with Oooatntiiiey 
who, sechig his interail lay in so doing, accepted the hund of Maziinian^s 
(laughter, Faustji, in marriage, (lalerius was not likely, of course, to submit 
lainrly to the«r arranjTcmciit?:. ITf raised an arinv nnd invaded italv, fille<l 
witli i jijre at ihe course events had taken, and, nflcr cninmitting every outrage 
on life and property which can be imagiucU, whs siguully deteaied by Max- 
imian, and nairowly escaped a firte eimflar to that of hia son. CoBitantliie, 
meanwhile, secure in Gaul, inkerferod neither on 6ne side nor the other, and 
looki-d on, not iU*pIejised to see thoae who stood in the way of his accom- 
plishing his nitn and liopr* in the assumption of supreme pnwrr destroying 
each other, and ])rcpared to take ad\antag(' ofwhattncr might befall. 

No sooner was Maxentius secure in his position thau his true character 
become exposed to view. Sensual, <sruel, and avaricious. Home groaned 
under the bniden of his despotism, and even those who hod been his standiest 
partizans became his enemies ; he tjuarrellcd with his father, and, by the as* 
distance of the Pnetorian Guanls (to whose viers he had pandered, and whose 
license he connived at), drove him out of Italy. Mnximian now sought 
refiiL!:t' with hi« ^ion-in-law, Constnntinc, who was not sorry at the turn atlairs 
had taken ; fur he saw that Muxiuiian's loss wua hi6 «{ain. Bv hiii advice 
probably, certainly with his consent, Msximian once again resigned the purple, 
and remainefl the guest of Constantiue. An incursion of the Northern Bar* 
barians shortly afterwards called Constsmtine to the banks of the Rhine. A report 
of his death not long after reached Maximian, which lie too hastily believed. 
By this the fire of ambition, wliich hail never been realJy (|ucnehed, was 
lighted up anew withiu hiiu, and lie ttgaiti assumed the purple, uud declareil 
himself Augustus in the plaee of Ck>ustautiue. News of this was not long iu 
leaohing C^stantine, who, befoue Maximian had well seated himself in hia 
vacant throne, waa upon him ; the garrison of Marseilles, where he had en* 
trenched himself, proved false to hun, and, discovering that Constantine was 
not dead, 9oii[;ht to excuse? their niistrdcr by dehvennt? up Maximian to him. 
Constantine iinnx dintely Mrijux il liimoi' the purple, and had him secretly put 
to death, it being publibhed to tlu: world that lie Jiail committed suicide. 
'* He deserved his nte," says Oibboo, ** but we should find more reason to 
" applaud the humanity of Constantine if he had spared an old man, the 
benefactor of his &ther, and the father of hia wife." * 

There is nothing more diflficult Ihnn to arrive at a fjur estimate of the acts 
of Constantine, who. from ihr iiosiiiou he hold'^ in n lation to the Church, has 
been wjually the 8ubj(!<:t ol undue censure and undeserved laudation, and false 
aud exaggerated statements of all kinds have been made rc^rding ids uctiooB 
and character. On the whole Gibbon i« extremely impartial in hia estimate, 
but we may fairly inquire whether he has no< h^etn too Icnieni in hia judgment 
of this matter. Did Maximian "dcs(!rve his fate?" There is jio eridencG 
that he did not believe Constantine to ht dead ; on the contnoy, the evidenee 
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is all the oilier way, hihI ihe fact, thai the soUliors, who it is well known 
were devoted to Coiistautiiie, ac(|uicsced in what was done, proves that such a 
report must have cxiited. So believiug, the assuiuptiou of the purple, cannot 
be looked upon as a crime,— at the wont it was no crime against Gonstahtine. 
This seems to have been felt by Eusebius the panegyrist of Constantino, and 
Lactartius tlie Christian hi.stoiiun of his time, who tell us thai the life of 
Maxim ian was spared, but that, in conseqncnce of repeat od treasons, and also 
a discovered conspiracy ns^aiust the life of Constantinr, and even then not until 
for two ) ears more he hud "abused the generosity aud hospitality " of his 
aon-in-kw, was be justly puoisbed by death. Kven these writers do not deiiy, 
however, what is expressly asserted by aU otben, that the death of Maximion 
was secret, — nor the report of his suicide. And does not this of itself shew 
that Constantiiic felt that pome excuse for his dcatli was iicedcd,— thnt ihn 
world would not hold him ^Miiltlos in putting hun to death ? ilus would not, 
of course, have been tiie case if he iiad '* deserved his fate," or if the state- 
ments of Ettsebios and Lactantius were true. We may add, that Gibbon 
declares that the pardon and snbsequent perfidy have no historical foundatkm ; 
and Nicbuhr states that the freih conspiracy was a pretence of Constantine's 
own. This, liowcvcr, is certain — and it forms the best commentary on the 
matter — that the (tenth of Mmtiminn removed one obstacle out of Constantine's 
way to absolute power. 

Maxcntius, to whose vices the specious vhrtucs of Constantino formed a 
foil, and who had long cherished the insane desire of dejiosing him, saw in 
this business of Maximian*8 death an opportunity of attacking C'onstastine 
under the pretence of revenging his faither's munlcr. He <x)llected an army 
on the front icrn of Gaul, threatened to invade Hha^tin, and insulted the 
(liL'.niiy of Cuiislautine by (lireeliniif that all the moiniments erected to Ids 
honour in Italy and Africa should be tlirown dowu. Gaierius was now »lead, 
and peace reigned between the West, and the East when Limnins and Maximiii 
Daza divided the govemmeDt between them. Idaxentins thus foolishly pro* 
Toked the hostility of the only man he had cause to fear. Cnnsiantine was 
in no hurry to respond to his diallenge ; he was willtni^ to wait liie progresi 
of cvfnLs, feeling sure that tl»e vices of ]\Iaxcutius must ere lon-^, bring down 
ruiu Oil liiui. But Maxentius, by his warlike prepaiatiou»> aud determined 
hostiiitv, provoked his own fate. The note of discontent in Rome, too, 
leachca the ear of Ck>n8tantinej and he now felt that the hour for striking the 
blow had arrived ; he therefore collected his forces, crossed the Alps, and 
marelu-d into Italy. Hitherto prudence rather than justice, had restrained 
Coiistanlinc from seeking to make liini i If master of the entire West, but now 
both ir»r<| to be rombitird, inaMimt h a« it wist i to enrry tlie wnr into 
Italy than wait the attack of Maxentius in Gaul, aud tlie uisconteut of iioine 
under his tyranny, required redress and promised an easy victory. * Accord- 
ingly he hesitated no bnger} he had waited cautiously, ho now acted 
vigorously, aud descended with an aimj of 40,000 veterans, into the plains of 
Piedmont, ere Maxcntius had anv news nf his departure oiitof (Jaul. From 
th»; foot of ihr Alp^ lie proeetih (1 lo 'l in iu, where the troops of Maxentius 
made an tiietiei tual attt:nipt to stay his progress. A battle was fought, and 
they were routed with j^reat shiughter. Thence io the Imperial City of 
Milan the con<(ueror marched, amid the joy and congratulations of the people, 
and all Italy between th(> Alps and the Po j,dadly submitted to his power. 
To liome, alonj^ the .Kinilian and Vlamiidau higliu.iys he procee<UrI, and 
there, in a decisive battle, the troops of Ma»:ntius were completely beateui 
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.111(1 t lie t vnnit himself skill ; thus, the ciitiFe Western Empire lell mto ilie 
power ol (. onstantiiie. 

Of course the Churcb hifltoriatis faave seen in Gonstantiae'f tuooew the 
direct result of the interpmition of Fkovidence, although natural causes and 

the |)olitical aspect of affairs in Italy at the time so well explain the whole. It 
is on this account that tlic Tnamllous inrid<'nf , related by l'usc])ius, in ivlation 
to this Italian campaign, as he ?ay«», on tlic authority ot' Constantinc liimsell', 
has been received and perpetuated as true, insLtad of Ueing consigned to tht? 
limbo of lies long since. " About mid-day,'* says the Bishop of Cjesarea,*^ 
** when the sun was beginning to decline, the Emperor saw with his own eyes, 
*' the trophy of a cross of light in the heavens, above the sun, and bearing the 
"inscription, *C'on([uerby this! * At this siirht, he himself, and his whole 
** army also, which happened to lie w ith him and witnessed the niiraclc, were 
" struck with nma/ompnt. lb- douiitcd within himself, what the import of 
" this appariiiou could be ; and while he coutinucd to ponder and reasou on 

its meaning, night imperceptibly drew on ; and in his sleep Christ appeared 
" to him with the same sign which he had seen in the heavens, and oom- 

manded him to procure a standard made in the likeness of that sign, and to 
"use it as a safejrunrd in all cnLratremenr^ with his enemies." Now we mav 
say ill rrfnTMce to this narrative, either with (iibbnn,f — "that some ron- 

sideratiotis> might pethaps incline a sceptical mind to suspect the judgment 
"or the veracity of the rhetorician;" or more phiinly with Fletcher.^ — "it 
"were an idle thing to attempt a serious refutation of the lying wonder;" or 
with VVaddington it can claim no place among the authentic records of 
" history, and by writer?; whosr only object is truth, it may very safely be 
*' consiirned to contempt and oblivion." And yet, in spite of th'- ronrnrrence 
of tesiimony, orthodox and otherwise, i>esidesmuch more that inigiit l)e cited, 
the tale is still told in most lives of Coustautine, tmd histories of the C hurch ; 
and by the great majority of writers on Church history, subsetpicnt to the age 
of Eusehius, this miracle is stated to have been the cause of Constantinias 
conversion to Christianity. It is sulticicnt, however, to say, that no contemporary 
wTitcr, Christian or Pagan, mentions it, which, if the entire army witnessed 
tlie marvel, is as marvellous ns tin imrrntion itself on the assumption of its 
truth, it in not true ; and whether we attribute the lictiou to Constantiue or 
Kusebitts matters little, for while the lie would discredit an honest man, it 
cannot add to the blackness of the character of Constantine, and with 
Eusebius it is but one added to scores of other unscrupulous state mt nts. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 

NOTICE. — The Independent Beligious Reformers intend holding a 
Soir6e in the Chapd, South Place, Finsbury, on Monday, October 81st, to 

^v1lich their friends and the public are inrited. As on fomer occasions, there 

will be spenkin?, interspersed witli mttsic and singing, arjd the evenini; will 
be devoted to rational and innocent recreation. The triends of Independent 
lieligious Kel'orm will doubtless muster strongly, for their nundjer iis rapidly 
increasing. The lecttires ai*e well attended, and we hope, ere long, to have 
other places open. Mr. Gooding now lectures every Sunday OTening in the 
Oakley Kooms, Manor Street, Chdsea, and we trust, ( re long, the place will 
be well filled, for the lectures deserve the attention] of all tTiunghtful men. 
On the Sunday morning, onr religions discour'^e^? are continued as before ; the 
new list can be obtained in the hall, and we respectfully invite the attendance 
' of uU iutjuircrs. P. W. P. 

♦ i,u-t„. Vil. foH^t. I. I. + Decl. lui.l l-oi), m.,p. W. 

I l4f« o( CoBituu, j>. M. § HlfU of the Chwcli, p. 77. 
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SOXJTH PLACE CHArEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 

BY P. W. PEUflTT, Ph. D. 
HISTORY AND ANTIQVinES OF KOYPT. 
(OmUmiedJrmp, 956.) 

Thm produced nbmidanrc. Every monUi liad its owii productions. It firequently 

occurs that two crops of <;nuii nrc reaped. Then the olive, tlie oraruc. t!ic imhik'- 
p:rTUiafc, the suirar-caiir, the citron, the taiiiariml, and the tli^wcrp pr. Jttccd in rich 
laxuriaiice aud abuudauco. AH kintls of vegetables grow wiili creat rapidity. 
Gibbages, cncttinbers, melons, beans, radishes, onions, leeks and gariic, surpass m 
.'^izo and .swccfnr^^ or tlir other flavours for whicli they uro celebrated, those of any 
other country, t* lax, rice, and cotloii. are equally abundant. On the river side 
there are valuable Hags aud reeds, with the castor-berry rich in its yield ot oil. 
TTie fir, i^mcss, and cedar, supply timber for all building purposes. For dyeing 
jnirpo.^^es tliero arc a variety f)f funiri, an;l for taniiin^' there are the pods of the 
Acacia. In Ilonier, wc rend of the dnigs and spice.s of Egypt, and judijinq- from 
those still pri'servcd troiu aueicnt days, the latter must have been ver)' powerful. 
Mammies have been unrolled after sleeping the great sleep of three thoosand years, 
the odour of sjnet s still powerful. Perfumes taken from tombs are found not to 
have lo.st tlicir odour, although at least four tlKuisntiK years have passed since t!ir\ 
were innuured. The medicinal drugs were e(iuaU\ valuable. Homer lells ot some 
optftte wbii^ in bis time must have been known as obtained from Egypt. 

But Jove-bom Helen othenrise, meantime 
Employ'd, intf> the wine of which tliey drank 
A dn^ iui'useii, autidote to the pains 
Of gnef and ungcr, a most potent charm 
For ilb of every name. Whoe'er his wine 
So medicated drink.^, !ic shall not pour 
All day the tears down his wan cheek, although 
His fiither and bis mother both were dead. 
Nor even though his brother or liis son 
Had fallen in battle, and befon hi? eyes. 
Such dru^ Jove's daughter owiid, with skill prepared, 
And of prmio Tirtue, by the wife of Tbone, 
Egyptian Polydanma, given her. 
For Egypt teems wiih drug*, yicldinir no few 
Whicl^ niingied with the drink, are good, aud many 
Of banefol juice, and enemies to life. 
There every man in dciJi medicinal 
Excels, for they are sons of Pceon all."* 

The country abounded with "sheep, goats, gazelles, oxen^ geese, widgeons, 
"ducks, and quails." Diudorus rehitcs that sheep bore lambs twice in the year, 
and were twice shorn. The water abounded with iuh of more than tweni} 3p< ries, 
and of wild beast.s there was an eciual aljuudanee. Neither can we view them as 
essentially evil, for they were a means whereby tlic indolence of man was conr|Ticrcd, 
and through which, for sclf-preservatiou, uiauy ot his powers were first forced into 
use. Let us add to this enumeration of the ridies of the Nile, that there was abun- 
dance of stone to be rpiarried ont of rocks, with metals^ pceciooa stones, gold, and 
all the ordinary chemicals. 

Here, then, we have a valiev rich as an agent of pioduction, and eminently 
fitted for becoming the home of a race of intelligent men. The physical wmts 
could be I'asily sTi,>,>lii d, and here were all the necessary faeilitio for developing 
man's higher nature. Uid the early inhabitants improve upon the advantages at their 
disposal r Or weie they like tin ir brethren of tJie desert, men who were content 
to live their day without working for immortality P The valley itself although 

* OdiMeyiv. 
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siripi of all its early inliilnijniis, bwn witness in tlicir favour, and it niaina Uic 

ruins of former spK iulmir, which «<pp'ik diNtnirl!y of the [last. It Is now a land of 
ruins. From Alexandria to byeiic ail rums. Pyramids, lombs, temples, baths, 
sphinxes, and palaces richly wrt uiglit and nobly raised, and all upon such a scale of 
greatness, that tbey cast our mofU'm efforts into the shade. Tliere are tombs and 
temples still .staiulitifr. to wliirh r.nr larfrrst htiildin^* couhl only blaiu! in the n !a- 
tion of mere outer courts ; and within them arc the paintinj,'s rieii in colour, and the 
statuary rich in dignity, jujst aa reared five thousand years atfo. Through six hundred 
miles uf conntry, the traveller atmnblea upon these nmains, and how many are 
buried, how ninny linvr Iktu rovsTcd up by the sar)(l>, if is inipossiblr tr rnnri ire. 
In iiucicnt days, juufiiiilieent cities were built u|K)n thj' edge of tlie valley ; on the 
desert here, pyramids, tcmplca, and tombs, were duly raised ; but ncarlv all luive 
dimppeaitdi and doubtless oeneath the sands, as beneath the N3e aoiJ, splendid 
rains are for ever shut from our eves. 

But what is the age of those tha^^raaiu : Are ihey but as things of yester- 
day, or of a remote j)iist, such as all, sfire afew, even our greatest i^gptologers, ft^ar 
to acknowledge f Arc we to spt ak (<f f Item as we speak of (he Gteek and Koniau 
rains, or ns of v/orVrs wlu'ch had fallen inUi dfray, and hnd become (liin|:^ (jf ancient 
date, when Greece was in its merest babyhood, and Itome was yet uuboru 't With 
daily incrcasin^j anxiety this (juestion is neing asked by all cmnest mv 's. Men 
enter the British Museum as inquiring sluacnts, and g:ize upon t' ^fondrous 
remiuns, or rem! fran l itions from en lir t Eg) j)t inn in^rriptioiii., which seem by their 
anti(|uity to laugh toicora the cbronoloffical ideas wliieh are generally furnished in 
our histories, and nntnrallv enonf^ thoy Inni to their guides and demand some rea- 
sonable explanations. Tefl us how these 1 hing? eeally *' and ? ''ftt the guides fear to ,t 
answer clearly, and enter into quarrels with hisforians who i ji f re to the lacld. 
The Crystal Palace Ck)mpa«jf recently employed Mr. S. Sharpc, itne of our inquiring 
Egvptdlogers, to writ<» a handbook of the Egyptian histoiy and it«? arts; he did so. 
anu, as lcon( eiv( . lie vi*iy properly gave the now established facts rrhiting to their 
antii|uily, cDupled. Iiowevrr, with certain correct ucfiees of the Isrnelifes, wliieh 
honest work, being opposed to the popular chronology, has brought down upon his 
head the general denuBciation of religious reviewers. 

Now it was very natural to c\])ect that where pnyndiee, bigotry, and ignorance 
were combiticd, and under sneh iirpsnmed prcvocation, tliis hnok would be scorn- 
fully and bitterly repudiated; not so, however, when we turn to the learned, who 
should know — and, indeed, we may wiihont hek of charity say, who do know 
— tibue truthfulness of his statements. And yet from these men lie has received 
^^^^ne of the Hevercst lectures. They write as thon[:!i they conceive it to lie their 
duty, not merely to hide the truth, but positively to utter fahsehoods upon such 
topics. Such A chai|;e aa this, however, should not be made rashly, or at ail, with- 
out being accompaiucd by some evidence of its truth. To that end T invite your 
attention to a specimen pris^ja-re which ] shall trad from Wa- Jonrndl of Saend Lite- 
ratmre, a quHrterfy ciericui joiimai, the onh really biblical and critical jooruai we 
faaive in England, ud one, too, which has nimiahed some very abfo articles. Tlie 
paaaage I am about to read is from a notice of Mr. Sharpe's liandbook. The wri- 
ter expresses his conviction tliat the Crystal Palace atronled a iavonrabic opportu- 
nity 01 furuishmg iiiustniti^il works, from which great good would have been de- 
rived by the people, and ttius proceeds :-^-fW^o italidse some senienoes.^ 

" But we cannot refrain from expressing some regret in having observed that 
"sufficient care has hardly Wn f«ken to prevent tlmt sort of mischief, which 
"is likely to arise from a disturbance ot men's minds upon points wluch, though 

**JWt (he purpose of biblical imtrucium* The raisinrr of a doubt Upon tiic received 
"biblical chronology, by introducini? a questionabrr liyi)oihesis upon the historicid 
"inoidentb referred to in liiu iilustrutivc designs of t his building, involves u mis- 
"ehief the mora aariona in pro|)ortiQA to the inteteat witU which the new lopresr u- 
*'talioua are Ukcly to affect the minda of the peofdo."* 

« Vol. I. p. 75. TJiM B«rl««, April. IfOft. 
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I pause iirrc to express my wonder tliat a professed eritieal journalist phould be so 
OOCritical, a^i to allow such u pussagre as this to pas:) int(j ciicululiou. When he 
■dmowledges that the oomnum teaching is not bevond (}uestion with TCfsud to its 
Imth, and then adds that eoininon consent is the musis of biblical teacliin^ upon all 
such points, he reveals more clearly than he intruded the wcakne&s of liis cause. 
What has common consent to do vvitli the hii>torj of Egvpt? By common comjent, 
guided by seqsation» men say that the sun goes foom ^te earth every day, but 
what lias thai consent to do with the truths of .istronomy ? liyconnnon consent all 
errors have l)ecn maintained, and were we Ixjund hv the rules laid down hv this 
writer, progress ui the discovery of truth would hccomc wliolly imposbiblc. lie, 
however, proeeeda farther to say— "We allude specially in thne rcmarlu to ^an 
"account written of the Egyptian depart ment, where the received chronology of 
"the Exodus is superseded iiy a liyi)othcsis relative to the early shcprierd 
**aettlements in Lower Egypt, entirely at vunance with Hie cmmou tnsirudwn of ike 
** CknUkm wertd. We are far from presuming to diutut iht Mouroejf of tka nm 
" dates; for our objection arises ujjon the sole grouml, that tt is a questionina of the 
" received chronology, :uid that which by common consei.t is used in the scnools of 
" the people."* It would be well, were we correctly inibruied what is meant as to 
the Tuno of this oommon conse&l^ and who has eonsented. Sorely it cannot involve 
the consent of the people, for even if they did consent, what could be the value 
of such conscntinrr, in nrc ruee of the fact that tliey know nothing of the 
subject, and liavc not heard the truth staled, and, speaking generally, have 
bat Kttle time to employ m its discovery ? The consent can only be meant of the 
teachers, and hence it is very plainly acknowledged that they consent toteaeh error. 
To this the writer adds, " We think that, until some new enuvenlion on the suhjeet 
" of the scriutiiral eras shall have been made in the great body of those institutions 
*'to which toe edocation of the people is entmsted-^/hwi ihttead^ ^ikeSimdtijf 
** Schools of a manufaciurittg town to the heads of our Universities — it would be 
"advisable to adhere to the cstabliscd views on the subject; so far at least as, 
" where culled in question, to show on which grounds any new hy^thesis may be 
'*made to differ from the old tenet." The writer now gives lus objectionable 
instances as that "the probable departure of the Israelites out of their Egyptian 
"abodes, took plaee under ji king whose date is assigned to the year b. c. 13(J(J. 
" This hypothesis isiaif Le true or not, tmi if it is ever so true^ it is ml a receioedtemt 
*'m tk$ mueaiUml etUtbliskmenis of anv Christian kingdom^ and as the institutioii 
"at Sydenham was expressly sanctioiiccl by the highest authorities of the land a» 
"a pmce of instniction for the peojile, such questionable indoctrination ought 
"not to be adopted m the descriptive works of that institutc."f 

Now what 18 the pith of all tnis, other than, that historians are not to tell the 
truth until they are licensed by Sunday School teachers who know uotliing about 
the facts, or by the cleri^y who, as a nde, either cannot lind time or di%ence 
enough to enable them to discover any new triUhs y No matter how tnie a stivtc- 
mmt may be, it roust not be nrinted or spoken into the ear of the people imtil 
these gentlemen have graciously gnmtcd permission. It is seldom that thif) class 
of writers speak out so plainly, or so nnmistakciibly reveal the cloven ibot^ bttt in 
spirit they arc ever the same, and ever the greatest enemies of truth. 

The note, however, of this Egyptian Chronology must speedily be generally 
diffused, for the press has become lar too mighty to be conliiu^d by such petty 
bigotries, and men will eventually discover that God cannot he. serveil by the 
uttemuce of falsehood, liut from whence are the facts to be draw n 'i W hat his- 
torians have given them P None of those who lived in anoifliit days, orathnst none 
that have come down to us entire ; but, in order to put you in possesion of what 
is known, I shall hrielly indicate all that an<'ient history has given us, and lirst of 
the Greeks. In the days of llomer, it is clear from the errors into which the po( t 
has fjUlen, the country was but imperfeoily known to Greek writers, and the des- 
crij)tion given in the "Odyssey " of the presents rcot'ived fnmi Th( l)cs by Menalaus is 
evidently based upon false ideiis of the weulUi and splendour of that city. Stories 

• VoU 1. p. 75. Tfainl Soricti, April, Wbb^ f Ibid, p, n. 
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told hv tho Ec:yptians on the coast to the (iierk ninriiu rs, in which thoy hoastfully 
out-paiiile(l the tacts, were thi: source whence Homer drew his picture. Aiid as at that 
period strangers were not permitted to have the scwsoast for an inland Jonmey, 
they could only learn from the 1''try]>tiaiis, and not see for tlicmselvcs. The first 
(trrek who nnythino* !ikr :ui Egyptian iiistory, was Hecatcus, ii. c:. oijd, ami 

UU work is loiii. it sci uis, iiuwcver, that Herodotus copied i>ome parts, at least, 
this was djarj^ed against liim, but whether tnie or not ■ arc unable to say. 
Hellicainis, of Lesbos, is said to have written upon EgY]>t -ul, if so, lii^ m rk is 
lost, wittioul pven any extracts having been jirrsrrvrd. Herodotus Msitr i l-i'vpl 
B. c, 19U, and remained there tlu'ough several years. He travclli d tlirout:li li, con- 
versed \nth the Theban priests, vent to the borders of Nobia, and sojourned lon^ 
at Memphis. Tlis opportunities were great, aiul we ranriof cliarge liim witli not 
iiu|n-o\ uif,' Ihciii. Tn his work, lie skives the Iiistory, govcnuncnt, mauncrs, and 
religion ol the people, and although leaving luueh to be desired, wc cannot be too 
grat«fid for what ne has done, seeing, that whatever he relates is in such perfect 
gOOil nihil, that thoufjii rcji-ctinr:: the story, wc question not the writer's honesty. 

Our next authority is Eratosthenes, the chid' otihc Alexandrian library, a man 
whti devoted much of his time to ancient researches, and who evidently had 
miautely studied t he oldest histories. He was ordered by the monarch to draw up 
a list of the ancient Tlicbun kings, nntl naturally his position and Icamini: aflbrded 
him every facility for doing his work well. The book he wrote is lost, but his list 
oi the kings, and the order and length uf their reigns h;i.s been preserved in the 
form of a quotation by one Geoige Syncellus, of Byzantium, who wrote a. d. 750. 
This work of l^rntos. wr^s supplemented by A ppolhnlorus, the Athenian, and the 
(■|ic\ ;(lier Bunsen has identitied him with the eelebniled jihilosopher. His work 
give^ the chronology of the middle empire, and is found m modern days U: of 
great valae. Next comes Diodorns Sictdus, who visited Egypt, B.C. 68, and, as 
Tiunsen, says, " He wa^ t!\c llrsi author as well as the last who ventured to grapple 
'*wiih tilt whole subject oi Egypt in its integrity, and that at the head of his 
general history of the ancient world." His work is recognised by all as of great 
value, and although the monuments occasionally contradict his cfaronotogy, still 
tlicii iiiscription.% read by the light his history alfords, become far more valuable 
and distinct than they could otherwise be. Other of the Greeks visited and wrote 
about Egyptjjbut as only the names of their works remain, I pass theui b^, to eumc 
to the native Egyptian wTiters. The chief of these, Manetho and Apion, are only 
known to us tlirough the fragments of their works, which have been prcseiTcd in 
•the torni ot quotations by Josephus and the Greek authors. Manetho was a cele- 
brated pnc&t living at Scl>cnnytus, of whose work I shall speak hereafter. 

Such, in brief, are theanthorities whole or fragmentary, which, with theaddition 
of the Hebrew writings, were al^ from whence our ancestors had to draw out their 
history of Egypt. But they pursued quite another course, and certainly bv far the 
ea.sicr one, of denouncing altogether as imworthy of credit — as wholly unbclievcable 
— all that had thus been written. But why so? Simply beoanse they were impressed 
bv the idea that the Jcwi.sh was the primary Iiistory, and that as tlic so-called 
chronology of Moses did not agree with that of these writers, they were to be cast 
aside as wholly valueless. Some reflective men have urged that it was liigbly im- 
prudent to set np any writings as absolute nntil their value had been toted by 
fiigher and numerous external authorities, or until the authority of reason, bascS 
upon facls, eonld be adduced in their favour but with great eoohaess t hey set reason 
aside as of no valuta and treated their Mosaic Chronology as above all criticism. 

{To be contimted,) 
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THE WOMAN'S QUEfirnON. 

Doubtless it i^s true, wiiat mauy allege, that " tlie great questions, which 
*' agitate the age are 80 numerous that the majority of peraoau are imable to 
" spare the time required for their ftall study and eompnbenaiaii but 
when this is urged as an excuse for not studying any question, wc are justified 
in repudiating the doctrine, and in condemning the teacher. For it is tnie, 
that no man can adequately stndy all the sciences, or all the professions, or all 
the trades, and yet, who would admit that fact, as affording a sufficient warrant 
In tnoDi of not studying any of tbem? Wliflnever a man tuns liimadf 
lioneatly to inquire into thia businase, ha eannoi be long in disoovering that 
there are oertatn grarc questions which demand instant attention, and it 
fortnnatcly happen? that these are those which arc the easiest to understand. 
We name the question of woman, with that of her position in social life, her 
education, her labours, her rights, and her property, as involviug one of the 
gravest inquiries, and yet one that may be very easily comprehend^. , 

Poabtlsas, the Woman's Property Question, is that one whiefa just now 
ia ]mt more prominently before us than arc the others, and it is that which, 
as a nation, wc shall have to discuss, whether we desire it or not. Tetwc ' 
would not have, it supposed, that wc agree with those who assume thj^ 
the other points arc of less importance, for, that is not true. We know, more- 
over, that sooucr or later, the whole question must be discussed and set at 
' rest. No hnman power or weight of authority, nor weight of prejadioe wSl 
avail to prevent it. For years past it has hoen slowly, but aui^, forcing 
itself upon the attention of the public, and although, under the pressure of war 
or other exigencies, it has been checked, and Vept for a time iu the hack 
ground, still, no sooner is the storm allayed and peace restored, than behold ! 
forward comes this same " woman's question," having gained both in breadth 
and dearaess, through the past cessation of agitation. As, in the old days 
wHh the repeal of & oom-Iaws, at first the sound of repeal was weak, uncer- 
tain, and irregular, but anon, it grew greater, and having annnally asserted 
itsHf, it became powerful enough to achieve a victor)'. And so it must he 
■with the question of woman's rights and position. Woman has h^cn to school 
in these latter days, and has learnt more of human nature than she formerly 
knew i she has become sensible of iiyustice ; clearly, unmiatakeably conscious of 
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this ; and as well bid the ocean tide? recede, ns bid her blot this knowledge 
from her niiud. She is arousinij hfrsclf from a long slumber, and we need 
only add, tt|a(, Sph^ller says oi' men, wt hope »Ue will fej^i^ htr long-lost, 
Imt atUl l)0iioar»d and ntturu rights. 

But, as we are no theorists in relation to this matter, and as we wish, in 
discussing the question, to guard against mi -conception, it will be pmdent to 
begin by stating what is and what is not tlu- ([lu stion at issue. Our readers 
may rcincniber the storj' of the old 'squire, who eonedv t'll lhat tenants eoidd 
never wi&li lo sec him, unless for the purpusuof askiug tor improvements, or the 
reduction of rent, and he rather desired to avoid such topics. Thus, when- 
ever he saw a tenant approaching, be cried out, '* go \o tbp steward ftnr I am 
"busy; I do nothing out what he advises, so go to him, for what he does I 
" know will be right." This steward loved his daughter, and had agreed to many 
in private, whieli, coming to the ears of the old farmer, he resolved to see 
and inform tlie "-(juirc, I)ut, on hearing the oh! words, Lr<> to the steward, what 
he dues is fight, our old farmer returned home iu high dudgeoa, iUid allowed 
things to taw their course. Now, many act upon the 'squire's principle in 
n latiou to this woman'*, question ; direwy they neav it named, they oondude 
that they know what is cQiniug, f^nd nt onre cbse t)||:ir c^r^, so thqt they h|l|r 
not whut is of importance to tlicm. 'MVoman's question, ah, yes! soQia 
^loompfi^H} again! ^Vpll, go on sir; 1 suppse 1 must lw:ar you to the cud." 

Well, in truth, the said iiloomeriiim was ^ mistake. Vet, why tf-eat it a» 
so my\sk nmp impprUmt than it wdly Vf» ? 3oine ladies, to ^pe^k as lightly 
•apQBsjbleblillldeaiiMstalp}, «)d«fewg0ntlep^ Ihil 
they iroold uot leave the keys of tlieir wardrobe at home ; the little hoys m tba 
street had a show for nothing, and Piotck found uiateriuU for n joke. Is it 
possible to n)ak<2 more of it? Quite possible, if uieu choose to forget that siljy 
things have liecu done by themselves at tiua s, or by others, which howeypr, 

tj^ey dw not [iku tp set dowu tq the di^crtnlit of eutiru juajikjjid. It u^is (.j^ 
work of n few; of » ffifr, tqo, who had not beep educated ipto fuiy )iigher y'lpw 
of life, but th" good sense of Knglish women raised then^ ^bove the folly qf 
agitating suoh n »i|ly question. ]t is useless to ask fur an earthHUukc iu or4^r 
to overthrow somn miserable mud fort, ami surely, if a clwnge in the principle 
of dressing is csteenn tl uf value, then it may be quietly introductid withmU 
rftisiiig auv uuueeesbiU) esgiteuicut. We, fpr pwr part, suPHld have oly'ea- 
^011 tQ hli&^s dressing iu ^ style md vi\mm whii^h WPuid copduce in^ to 
uidr hem»t cfgBfifo^, ttnA fireedom qf mptio^ thsQ ibat now «(iQpt^4 ; yet t9 
ipalw 4||iji a suhjfMit th0 oxpiting topic of the day, to call public H 
its CQMidcratiou, is os absurd as it would be to try bluebottles by jurj', qt tq 
call P^rli^ment togethfii: to pass a law for rsguUting the l6f)|^ of |fi#|| 
applet wppieo's pipes. 

Ths won^p s question certainly is i)ot of such uApow compass ^nd chira«T 
Ur, m^ktt iBxiomot mlitles or poUtieal ^etion. The world h^ ht»rd 
of wpman s right to w franchise, and pf her claim to be adiuitted into thu 
^ouse of Commons ; and it would not be difficult for us to refer to tififtjuj^ 
voluifles In which this is argued for with great eloquence autl acutcness. iUid 
who shpll rise to deny the validity of the argument ? Vur substantial reasons, 
we should he to ^ee the principle carried put ; ye|, it wp^ld be haid fpr 
l)py to deuy it »8 » right. We ren9fiQ|ber being once met wiDi the oUm- 
p/an^ " Ml ypu are fpr universal snii^vgef except to qriniinaU and estabUsued 
"drunkards, and yet ynn deny it to women ; iu what, pray, have they sinned |q 
to £sil abort of this gloiy P " Now, it so happened that, as applied ^ our- 
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selves, the charge wui not correct, but, certainly, as applied to the majority of 
universal sulFragists, it would be sound cnougb. -\j)d tbcrc is uo houest 
. vwmt cau be giv^i^in order to justify the exception. We hold that a wonum 
« miiet fMy the taxes ; whether she be maiden or widow, it matters not, she U 
espah^ of doing that, and the law will compel her, if need arises. Why, theo» 
refuse the privileges wlun the payment is so strictly demanded? Simply as an 
act of authority — ot' despotism. Men may account for the matter, and 
sophisticate about it, yet, after all, the whole atiair is summed up in the one 
phrase : nan has the power, and, without regard to right, he eiaroises it. All 
If expreaaeH in the oiie wordi patcer, for it would be hard to show— were we 
to send a man apd a woman to dweU in some forest or desert place — that tbe 
mail rmiM in nature possess a superior right to anything found there. Tn 
uature she stands equal, witli regartl to Lvm right, upon the exercise oi' which 
depends her happiness, freedom, aiid growtii, as an individual. And such a 
right cannot he sneered away. Men may jauntily enquire if ladies tire to cany 
tm babies to the bustings, and pap-boats into tbe House -of Commons P But 
in Biking such questions, they betray the weakness of their cause, rather than 
show its force in reason. A peer was once severely satirised for saying that 
the honour of England would depart when a mechanic took a seat in Parlia- 
ment ; but in what was his statement more absurd than is that of those who 
repudiates the idea of woman becoming a member P Both are based upon the 
same lUse assumption— Ibat there are classes which are naturally superior, or 
daases naturally inferior, and that the inferior are to submit to whatever 
those wth the birth-given superiority may order. 

}h:f , will it he asserted that woinan is less cajiahlc of forming or exprps>- 
ing sound political opinions tliau men are ? 1 lave we uo works, then, upon 
both political economy and general statesmanship, which have been written hy 
ladies ? Are there uo ladies who write leading articles for our daily and weekly 
TpKptnf These have been written by Indies, with as great power and deamess 
aa any that have been composed by gentlemen. And why not ? We have no 
hesitation in saying that, although, through ladies being in Parliament, some 
males might net in a silly manner, the ladies themselve?? would not lose riedii 
by the comparison. But it is not our belief that it would he wise for them 
to go there. iVU wc care now to speak of is the <|ue»tiou of " right," and, 
ab&aetedly oonridsred, their eUim most be reoognised as equal in vahie to 
that of a man. The policy of exenasiog the right involves other considenitiona. 
It is not always wise to do what we may possess a perfect right to do. We 
have a right to make our own shirts and shoes, but the policy of sitting down 
to exercise the right is very questionable. If a man insists upon his right, we 
cannot object to liis sweeping his owu cliimuey, but still the question may be 
asked-<-^hether he could not be better empbved ? And it is precisely so with 
waiiin and the Commons. The question wfll ever be — ^whether she oannot 
he better empbyed ? She could do as well as the m^ority w ho go thefa, die 
work which has to be done, but can she not do other and equally necessary 
work, which they cannot do? We arc of opinion that she can ; and, consequently, 
although fully maintaining her abstract right, we hold that admission into 
Parliament, under existing circumstances, cannot profitably form any part of 
the question, relating to woman's position and progress, which, in so many 
ways, we are called upon to discuss. Exclusion from that scene of word- 
mongering and law mending is by no means her great grievance. There are 
other fields for her labours wherein she will accomplish greater good aiul vtin. 
grester^honour. P. W. P. 
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THE TITANS AND TAJiTARUS. 

When great Zeus had coiiqurrcd the Tiiaiis it became nccess.iry for his own 
safety, and for the preservation of thr ^'cneial peace, that lie should eonliue them 
ill some place whei'e they would be unable iu the I'uture to do anvthiug ia the 
WBV of effectiug thdr own liberty, or procuring lib doimfUl. Tius, howef«r, 
iltlUNigh at first conceived easy, was eventually looked upon as almost impoa- 
sible. There wjis a kind of dim, unultercd certainty that, however confined, a 
time would arrive when the Titans would uL'ain become free, and when Zeus 
himself would lose alike his sovereignty and his power. It was so arranged 
in the councils of Eternity, and consequently escape was impossible. 

Sndi ideas are perfectly natural to mau, especially in fbe earliest period of 
intelleetual life. To him the earUi ia a strauge mysteiy. Motionless iiadf* 
as he conceived it, it yet gave h^ag unto all that moved upon its surface, and 
oventunlly received them all back into its nvi-rhty bosom. Mighty changes 
could be wrought upon its surface, but it remained the same, ever unchanged, 
and yet the all-producing power. Who woader^ that unto them it became 
the type of a Divinity, who mysteriously lay behind the forms of life com- 
monly beheld, and was yet the source of all they saw around them in the 
Universe. The Hindoo conceived thus, and hence taught that the great 
Brahm — the Infinite One — who dwells apart, was Himself the origin of all, 
and that tinto him would all return. The (Ireeks iu the early days, and before 
their system was fully hardened into a perniiUKnt lorn], had the same belief; 
and hence the ulca tliat although for the time Zeus hud guiued the victory, 
still an hour would arrive when He, as well as his Titanic enemies, would be 
alike oouqui red and absorbed by the great and All Powerful Oue^ who lay 
veiled behind the fom$ of nature, and beneath everything of life. 

Zeus, however, so nbly seconded hy the Cyclops had gained his victory, 
and then to secure himself he hmried them into a place of darkness and 
perpetual gloom. This place called Tartarus lies beueath the earth, and beneath 
Hioet itadf. According to the Greek notions. Hades (that whidi is in dark- 
ness), or the place of the dead, lies beneath our earth, bat Tartarus, the phice 
of oonllnaDent and punishment even lies beneath tliat place of spirits. Ilc^iod 
has a curious way of stating the distance. " For nine days and m^rhts also 
•* would a brazeu anvil be descending from tlie heaven, on the tenth it would 
'* reach the earth ; and nine daya as well as nights again would a large brazen 
" anvil be descending from the earth, to reach on the tenth to Tartarus." 

There are passages in the Greek poets which render this geography double 
foL Was Tartarus beneath the earth, or on its confines? Homer seems to 
have believed it w;t> the latter, for iu the eighth Iliad we read — "But I do 
*' imt make account of thc«^ enraged, not if thou shouldst go to the furthest 
*' limits of land and ocean, where lapetus and Chronos sitting, are delighted 
"neither with the splendour of the sun that journeys ou high, nor with the 
«• winds ; hot profound Tartarus is all around." Tilis is making it to be not 
beneath, bnt upon the same level b^ond the earth. In the same Iliad ^ere 
is a passage, a threat of Zeus, in which be protests that they who disob^ his 
commands shall be Imrled down into Tartarus — 

" I will hurl him deep into the gulfs 
Of gloomy Tartarus, where Hades shut.s fist 
Her irou gate^, aud spre^ids her brazen floor. 
As far hefow the shades, as earth from heaveo."^//imf viii. 

We cannot reooncile these contradictory statements, and there is no need to 
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attempt it, for obviously as the imagination was the sole geographer in this 
case^ there was of necessity a ooii^iderable narration in tlic lines laid down. 
But the poetH arc precise iii describing this gloomy abode. Heaiod u, how- 
ever, tiie fullest aud best we caa quote. He says — 

"A feuce of massive bra&s 
Is foreed around ; around the pass is rotted 

A nignt .of triple darkness ; and above 
Impend the roots of eartli uiu] barren sea. 
There the Titanic gods in laurkiest gloom 
Lie hidden, such the cloud-assembler's will ; 
There in a place of darkness, where vast earth • 
Has end : from thence no egress open lies: 
Neptune's huge band with bmzen gates the mouth 
Has closed ; a wall environs every side* 



There Gvges, Cottus, high soul'd Brfareus 
Pwell vimlant, the faithful 



vigilant, the faithful sentinels 
Of icfiis-Dcarer Zeus. Successive there 
The duskv earth, and darksome Tartarus, 

Tlie sterile ocean, and the stnr-briglit liPiivcil, 

A'-i'^e ruul end, (lieir source and boundary. 

A drear aud ghastly wilderness, abhorr'd 

E'en by the gods ; a vast vacuity : 

3riglit none the space of oiu- slow-circlinLr year 

Touch the tirni soil, that portal euter'd once, 

liut liim the whirl c)f vexing hurricanes 

Toss to and fro. £'en by immortab loath'd 

This prodiiTY of horror. There of Nighl 

Obscure the di.smal dwclllnij.s rise, with mists 

Of darkness overspread. b'uW in ihe front 

Atlas upholding heaven his forehead rears 

Aiul indefatigable hands. There iNidit 

And Day near passintr, niutual grceliug still 

Exchange, alternate ua ihey glide athwart 

The brazen threshold vast. This enters, that 

Eorth issues ; nor flic two can one ahode 

At once Cfinslrain. This passes forth, and mama 

The round of ciirth; tliat in the mansion waits. 

Till the due season of her travel come. 

Lo ! from the one tli^ far-disceniing light 

Beatns upon earthly dwellers ; hut a cloud 

Of pitchy blackness veils the otht r round, 

Fcmicious Night, aye-leading in her hand 

Sleep, Death's half-nrotlier ; sons of gloomy Night, 

Tltcre hold they liiihilation, Deatli and Sleep, 

Dreud deities; nor them tlie sliining Sua 

E'er with his bMmoonteuinlates, when he climbs 

The cope (^f licaven, nor when from heaven descends* 

Of these tfic «)iic "glides o'er the gentle space 

Of earth aiid iiruud expanse of oceau waves, 
^ Placid t(j man : the otner has a heart 

^ Of iron ; in his breast a bra/m sfml 

Is bosom'd, ruthless : whom of men he grasps 

Stern he retains, e'en to immoi'tal gods 

A foe." 

Tfainking of Miltou and modern theology, our readers will ponder thit 

P. W. P. 
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STUDIES OF ClLLKCll lllSTOja Ul. 

Judging him by the aUmdard created brtlia example of coniiucrors iu general, 
Constantine must he wiid to have used his conquest of Rome with modrrntion, 
although mriTv would have e\i2:gfstcd the forgivono?5 of the cliiUireii of 
Maxentiua, who, ]io\Vf \ ('r, with m.niy of his principal adhercuts, he |)Ut to 
death. The Senate nuti people of Kome vied with each other in laTiahiag 
honours on tbe.conqueror, which he repaid by taxing them ; for toCousfcanlme 
belongs the fame of having been the first to tax the Roman dtltens : nhatenr 
th^ hud previously oontribttted to the expences of the State had always been 
received by tlic emperors as a free Constantine now fixed his residence 

in Rome ; and with a \iew to ensure ihe friendsliip of Licinius, one of the 
emperors of the East, he pressed forward the completion of a negociation, 
alrea^ on foot, for the marriage of his sister Constantii to ihat poteutiAe. 
The marriage took place, in the year SIS, at Hilan, and the event was aip 
naliscd by the promulgation of the Edict of Universal Totemtioii» known as t£e 
Edict of Milan. we shall notice further in our «c\t paper. 

In the midst of the marriage festivites eamr the note of war and invasion. 
The I'Vanks had crossed the Rhine and invaded ( iaul ; and iMaximin Daza» 
the colleague of Licijiius in the East, had declared war against him. Con- 
stantine's work was soon done and the Franks driven back ; While between 
Licinius and tfaximm Daza a great battle was fought, and gained by the 
former, near lleraclea in Thrace : and the Roman Empire thus became divided 
between Con^tantint and Licinius. Scarcely a year c!ap«!cd ere the brothers- 
in-law turned tlieir arms afjainst each otlier ; the eanse being tlic refusal of 
Licinius to deliver up one Bassianus, who had married another of the sisteis 
of Constantine, and who having been cugaged in a treasonable conspiracy had 
sought to escape the vengeanoe of Constantme by flying to tha court of the 
Eastern £mperor. Constantine's usual success attended him in the war which 
ensued, and in the ( nd Licinius purchased peace by the cession of a large 
proportion to his territories. 

Nine years of peace now ensued : btit what a ])eaei' it was which these 
years of bloodshed had left the Romans may be better inuigined thau described. 
The depth of miseiy and distress Into which the people had fallen was audi» 
that infanticide became every year more and more frequent. The less opulent 
" or less industrious part of mankind, instead of rejoicing in in increase of 
** family, deemed it an act of paternal tendprnc^^s to release their children from 
**the impendinij miseries of a h'fc wliieh they themselvc? were unable to sup- 
"port.*" Such is the legitimate eoueluaion drawn from the record of history, 
beneath the culm statements of which, lay we 'know not what unspeakable 
tragedies. Nine years of peace, such as it wiis» then, ensued $ during which 
three sons were bom to Constantine by his wife j^austa; the eldest, Constantino 
in 316, the next, Constantius, in 317, and the youngest, Conslans, in 323. 
Criapus, his son by his tirst wife, a young man who was brave, amiable and 
beloved by the people, and tlic young Constantine, were appointed Caesars of 
the West ; while, witii tiie consent of Constantine, the son of Licmius and 
Constantia was appointed Cssar in the East. Himself, now the chief 
Aogustus, with two sons invested with the dignity of Cfesai', and the other 
Csesar, his nephew $ in peaceful possession of the larger part of the Empitei 

« De»liDe md Fdl, II. p. 93, 
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Urn barlMrians driTen back, and bis power felt on ereiy bsnd, Oonatantiae 
Blgiit well hrivc Ijcen content. On Uie oontrary, his ambition had become 

ififotinblc ; unci he felt fluit tlie liour wns ripe for the atlQiiiinent of that which 
hsd htm hi<: dny-rlrpniu for lUftDy years, — lie felt tbafc lie skould soIg niafii^ 
ot" the iioratin ijiipire. 

It was this unholy ambition which led him, uuprovokcd, to declare war 
agUMt Lidniufl. Htus in, the year 823, again tbe flailies of dvil diseoid 
wen ligbted up, and nt the bidding of Constantine, Romau met Bonm 
once more in deadly strife. On the 3rd of July, the battle of Hadrianople was 
fought, arul no-nin the fortune or «Vj11 of Constantine decided the fii^ht in his 
favour : the fortified camp of Licinms was nt tacked, and taken, on tlie evening 
oi that day, bui Licinius had fled and shut himself up in Byzantium, the site 

Mm fkidre Gonatantitlople. Tbo saige of Bysantioni waa formed^ bill 
ilptufs wak noii to idipossibla, wbile lidiutts remaioed nuwter of the leai 
BAb the Emperors bad fitted out large fleets, and tbat of Licinius had 
pf>*>9f»««''!on of tlie Hellespont. Constaiitine's fleet was commanded l)y youhg 
Criipus, wlio was now callrd upou to forrr the nr llespout; which he did with 
skill and bravery, and the fleet as well as i\w ai my of liiciniua was couquered. 
lie was nbw, therefore, at the mercy of the victor. The impassioned entreaties 
of Oonatantia induoed ber biotber to agree to grant Lidnitti bis lihi en bis 
resigning tbe fmpAe and layin|^ down bis arms ; this he did, on the oath of 
Constantiae to respect the treaty. And how did Constantine " the Great " 
perfbrm his oath ? By puttinoi; Licinius to dcatli at the first convenient oppw- 
tuiuty. Tbe words of tlie historian are brief but explicit. *' In spite of, a 

mwt sacred oath to the contrary, Licinius was secretly put to death by 
" Odbafaditine at Thessalonica wbitber be had gone with bis wile, ibe dater 
of bia murdei^, to spend tbe misereble remainder of bis days if posdUe in 
pcaee. Other historians confinu this testimony, and even Eusebius dat^ not 
deny the fact, altliough he avoids all mention of the oath. And thi- is thr 
war which Eusebius styles a rellffious war, a (^hri^tian Cru«ade, ami ilming 
whicli he says Constantine was continually favoun J with " sjierial revelations 

from heaven," and was '* honoured with divine uiauifestatious like Moses 
'* befove bim and in tW view Knsebins is supported bj moet of tbe Obnteb 
hilt0fians. And why is this ? Because this war was the immediate cause of 
the establishment of Christianity in the Roman Empire. Yes I on the fidd Of 
Hailnnnnpie, red yxifk buman gote, it was that the allianob of ottumoit and 
8TATK wjis eliected. 

JJy this victory over Licinius, Constantiue attained the siuumit of his am- 
bition, the one thing wluch he had bad before him from the time of liis as- 
stiming the purple at Yoffc, seveilteenyeafs before, andintbepiitwtilof Wbldt, 

he had been cruel, if be had cared ttongbt for the sufferings tor tbe rigbta of 
others, he had at least displayed no small measure of prudence, and a purpose 
which had never faltered. He was now «olc Emperor of Rome. ^Vcll would 
it have been for him, if he had been content lo let his crimes cease here ; at 
kUBtj we shoukl not have had to deal out to him the same measure of oou- 
denmatieii) at tbit wbbdi we feel ia only his due ; b«t tbe sequel of bis eMT 
ib sueb bs limst brttad bii name witb eretlasting infamy, however much bishops 
and Christian* partizana may seek to wash the bkckamoor white. It was 
when thi^ «eeoud contest with Licinius wn? commer'oefl that Constahtine 
eem9 to have determined to openly declare liimself on the side of Cbhstianityi 

• BiitniplntZ.8. 
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atid in this wnr thr Christian slandanl ralh-d flio Lahnnnn fii t 
Jt WR" " n lotiir pike, intersected by a transversal brani.'' From the l)eam hung 
, silken veil, curiously mvvTOught. ** The summit of the pike supported a crown 
'* of gold which enclosed a mysterious monogrnm, at once expressive €i tbe 
'* figure of the cross, and the initial letters of the name of Christ.'* Thia 
standard (at least in Constantino's time) bore the inscription, " By this sign 
tliou shall conquer." Now this is the standard which, according to Eusebiua, 
wn? made by Constantinc^s orders on the morning after iiis vision, and in 
consequence thereof. The character of this statement, and the credibility of 
Eusebius, may be judged by the fact that his own narrative fuiiiishes evidence of 
what waa leuly the ease, that the Labarom was never used or carried at the 
\md of an army nntil the battle of Hadrianople, full ten yeais after the date of 
the vision. It is somewhat curious that the origin of the name, " Labarom," 
is lost in ob^ruritv ; its derivation and mcaninET remain totally miknown. It 
was used ou tliis occasion, because Constantine was desirous to let his 
soldiers know that they fought no longer under their old standards, but under 
the proteetioa of the &od of the Chiiatians» and becauae tbe seal and vaknir 
of the Christians wonld be enUated in his cause. Having thus used " the 
altan of the church as a convenient footstool to the throAe of the Empire ;** 
having publicly declared in favour of Chrifstianity, because lie found it to his 
interest ?o to do; it would be very easy for Constantine to become a partizan 
in its behalf. It would be easy and only natural for him to believe the 
flattering assurance which many a bishop and courtly Christian would not be 
dpw to offer, that he waa the dioaen one of Heaven, and that in hia elevation 
to the supreme dignity the hand of God was to be recognized ; and, dazzled 
by the splendour of the Tourt, and by the power of the Emperor, the Chris- 
turns, themselves, would easily get to believe a theory fit onee flattering and 
profitable to them. How far the flattery of the eourily ecclesiastics went is 
proven by the fact, that at a public festival a lew years after the establishment 
of Chriinanity, one of the btahope congratulated Constantine on being oon- 
" stituted by God the ruler over aU in uie present world, and destined to reign 
*' with the son of God in the world to come." Having conquered at Hadrian- 
ople under the standard of the cross, Const ant iiie henceforth profe«eod the 
religion of the cross, whieli, in his case, so far failed ot' its object, that he found 
11 not incompatible with the blackest and most infamous deeds. 

After the defeat of Lidnins^ Constantino issued a podamation to his new 
auigects in the East, in which he expresses hia ''oonvietion that tiiie only tiiie 
" and Almighty God had, by His undeniable interpositions, given him the 
"victory over all the powers of darknt s-^. in order that His ow!i worship 
** might, by his means, be universally diffused." And, in a letter to Eusebiua, 
he says, in relation to the same event, ♦* Freedom being once more restored, 
"and, by the providenee of the great God and by my own ministry, that 
"diagott, Lictnins, driven from the administration of tlie Stat^ I trust that 
'*the divine power has become manifest, even to all; and that they who^ 
•* through fear or unbelief, have fallen into many crimes, will come to the know- 
" ledge of the trtic God, and to the true and right ordering of their lives.*' Was 
it by way of shewing them liow to do this that he forswore liis oath and put 
Licinius to death? It is only by eleail_) understanding the grounds of the 
so-called " conversion ** of Constantine, that a conect estimate of hit charaoter 
can be formed, or a proper judgment arrived at with respect to his true rela- 
tion to Christianity. Next week we shall invite the attention of our readers 
to this. JA8. L. GOODING. 
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THE GHIN£S£ SACRED BOOKS. 

THE CHUN0«YU5G. 
Tramiaied/rom Abel Itmusaft French EdiiioM. 
{CeiUimied fr<m p. 205.) ' 

Chap. XIV. — ^The wise nun acte in a manner becoming bis station, and 
doiirea nothing beyond it. If rich and honoured, he acts like a rich and 

honoured man ; if poor and despised, he acts like a poor and despised man ; 
if :i foreigner (/. c "barharinn he nets like a foreigner; if unfortunate and 
surt'ering, he aets like the unfortunate and the sufferinf)::. In no ease and \\n 
situation is the wise man disconicnted with his lot. Uhe is exalted in diguit) , 
he oppresses not his inferiors ; if in a subordinate rank, he forgets not liimself 
in tba presence of hia auperiors. He regulates himself and expects nothing 
from others. Above himself, he never murmnis against heaven ; below him- 
self, he is never bitter against mankind. Thus, the wise man, always the 
same, nwaits the commands of heaven ; whilst the vidirnr plunge into a 
thousand perils in search of happiness at nnv cost. Kiing-tsze said the 
''archer resembles the wise man; when he misses the mark, he ponders w^ithin 
M hiBiadf what can be the eaoae.*' 

Cha^. Xy.^The way of the sage may be compared to that of a traveller, 
1^ b^^ near and thru gets farther off ; it may oe compared to that of one 
mounting upon an elevated place from a low position. The Book of f oetiy 
(the SJte-kutg) says : — 

** A wife and children, who love each other and are iimiuuiiy attached, are like 
the drum, the ehik and the kkin. 

If brothers live iu union, tliev are happy and gay through their concord. 

From good order in thy family springs the happinei»s of thy wife and thy childrru." 
Kung-tsze said : *' Happy are the parents, who thus enjoy the piety ^iovc and 
** obeidieace) of their cliildreQ ! " 

Chap. XVI, — Kung-tsse aaid : ** How sublime are the virtues of the genii 
*' and spirits ! We look at them, and see them not ; wc listen to them, and do 
"not understand them; united to the substance of things, they cannot be 
"separated therefrom. Thev are the cause that men, throughout the universe, 
*' purify themselves, and elot he theinselves in festive habits to ofter sacrifices. 
** They are diffused like waves of the ocean above us, on our right hand aud 

on our left,** The S^king savs : — 

"The preacBoe of tin- spirit to whom wc oHer sacrifice camiof be perceived; 
The less perceptible will it be if wc honour him negligently." 
This subtlety which matiifests itself, this truth " which cannot be conceded, 
are like the Utou of the wise man." 

Chap. XYII. — Kung-tsze said : " YHmt admirable filial piety was that of 
" Shnn I His virtue was that of a saint ; his dignity was the imperial throne ; 
"his wealth, wlmtsoever is between the foiu- seas. He performed imperial 
" sacrifices to his ancestors, and his ]iosferity hoimmed him as their grrnd- 
" father. Thus, by his great virtue, he obUuncd liis dignity, his wealth, his fti me, 
" and tho long duration of his Ufe. Tlius heaven, in the production of thiaigs, 
" does not fau to regulate the increase it gives by their qoalitias : it snstiins 
*'and nourishes the tree which stands aad destroys that whiob is thmwn 
*• down. The Book of Poetry (the She-king) says : — 

"Praise and love to the virtuous man ! Glory, '.rlory to his virtues ! 

He eivcs to the people, be gives to mankind, what belongs to then. 

He derives his mlth from heaven. His orders arc to preserve and to protect. 

And heaven multiplies its favours." 
" Yea s a man of such great virtue ia worthy of command." 



S8S THB rammaau 

Chflp XAHT. — Kiiiig-t8ze said : " If there wrs ever a man exempt litiin 
'* grid, It was \V im-wuug j liis father was Wjing-kc, and Woo-wung was his 
<* son ; what the father begati was oolnpleted by his aon. Woo-mng aoooa- 
" plished the nudertakiilg of Tiie>ivitig (&tlier of Wftng-ke), Waog-fce, end 

" Waog-wang. He'pnt on but once t& tobc of war, and that was to conquer 

" tlio empire. His nnnie was novpr obsrnred in the miiversic ; his dignity was 
•* that of an emperor ; his weaitli, whiitcvcr h betn crn the four seas. Ho 

testified his respect towards la$ uncestwrs by sucntices, and las posterity 
** testified tlieir love by their attentions. Woo-wang was old when he 
**«btaincd the empire, Chew-kmig y ounger brother and a uemi er ef Yfm* 
" wauf) perfeeie4 irbit had been begun by the virttiii of WaH-wiag aad 
" Woo-wang. lie conferred the title of king upon his ancestors Tae-wang 

fliul Wnng-ke, atul cnerificcd to them according to the imperial rites. The 
" use ot tlic^e cereiuumes extended nniongst tiie tributaries und the grandees« 
"and as far as the magistrates and people. If the iaLlier bud been one of 

the grattdaea and tbe son wae a magistrate, the latter perfbmiedfoMiilrika 
** to tEe former tia to e grandeei and then saoiifiead to him aa a magiatiite. 

If the latter had been a magistrate and the son was a gnmdee, tne hitter 
"pcrfonned funeral nte^i to t!T- former n« n mnic'*^'"!^'" 'tnd then sacrificed to 
*' him as a grandee. The mourning of a year extended to tiu^ grandees j that 

of three ycnrs to the emperor j the wourniug for a father did not differ on 

Boeonnt of rank or baseness, but was the same for all." , . 
Chap XIX. — " How universal was the filial piety of Woo-wmg and Ghotf^ 
** knogl These pious princes seized the intentions of their aniNMtott and aceom« 
*♦ plishcd what they Imd uiukrtHkeu. In spring and autumn, they prepared the 
*• hill'^ of their ancestors, arranged the venerable vic'e'* deotinod In tfir ceremonies, 
•* disposed their vestnients and robes, iind otlere(i tlieni the merits of thfe Sl'a- 
" son. And as these rites were those of the haU of ancestors, the distinction of 
*' those who should be placed on the right or the left hand Was dtfefully obiefM; 
**ifl d!l])osing ranks, regard was had to persons lit high station and obscure 
** men ; in disposing of offices, itgard wAa had to people of merit. In drink* 
"iivj- together, the inferiors served their superiors; the ect-cmbny thn? ex- 
" tended to obscnre men. In distributing, during tiie report, places acrordini^' 
•* to colour of the hair, regard was had to age. Succeeding to the dignity of 
"their attccst<tfs, practising lh«it rftes; exeitotlhg Iheilr music; rfespccling irhat 
" they had honoond, cherishing what they !md loted, Wob-lfang and Choir- 
<* knnj^ tibeftsd them when dead as if th(^ had been still li?ing ; obeyed tbem 
"when they were no more, as if flicy possessed them still. 0 sublime degree 
"of fitini !»!•■! V ' The rites of the kenou (grand .sacrifice to heaven), and the 
(grand sacrifice to aulh), are those by which they rendered hora?ige ixy 
** tlie Supreme IjOrd {Bhnng'te). The rites of the hall of ancestors uni tltosc 
'* accofdiiig td #hich tiii } sacrifice to their ptedeoessofs. I^he man who e9&- 

prebends clearly the sense of the keam and the she, and that of tfie te tkA 

ttie ihnng, will goTetii euipires as easily as he wonld look iipon the ^alm 
" his hand.'* 

Chap. XX. — Ay-kung consulted Kung-tsze on the subject of gorernmetit. 
Kung-tszc said : ** The government of Wan-wang and of IVoo-wang is recorded 
** on tables of bamboo {fa»g-if:e, books or tablets of bamboo). If these 
'* princes still lived, their ndlniniltration would soon reVife; titit thejf alt fio 
** more, and their administration has expired with them. Good govttiunent is 
•* like the fertility of the earth, which gives strength to vegetables, reeds, aiul 
(Crashes. Uovemment, in iact, d^iends upon the men empicgfedj a paope 
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*' should ch(x^ ministers after himteir, regulate -himself accorditt^ to 
" reason (fnofr), nutl found his reason upon tlie love of liitinanity (/V/^ nnirer- 
**sal charity or l>enevolonee). The love of liuiunuity is man in iho aggregalc ; 
"the love of parents is the chief part of it. Justice is equity to all} the 
•« baoonr midemi (o the vise ia the chief ptat of it. The distinction tve owt 
" to oar ifeUitionSt that ire owe to the wise, is what ceremonies (or rites) pro^ 

diioot If tnboidinates have not the eonRdence of their superiors, the peopld 
"cannot be well s^ovempil. Thus, the prince slioukl not fail to regulate him- 
" wlf. U ith this view, he sliould not fsiil to render to his relative? what is 
" their due ; and for tluit purpose, it is indisptiisiible that lie should knnw maii- 
" kind, and to know mankind, it is absolutely necessary he ahould know 
'* hetven {teen), UniTersal reason oompreheniis five things, and thne iM 
" fiqulnd to practice them. The five things, which constitute unirersal 
" reason, are the duties of the prince and minister, of the father and the 
** son, of the husband and the wifp, of the elders and tlir juninr^, nnd ihr 
*• reeiprocal duties of friends. The three thin!»s, tvhicli constitute um- 
** vcrsjd virtue, are wisdom, benevolence, and strength : to practise then! 
** there is hut one method. Whether a man is bom wise, or becomes m 
** hf atody, tet him ha?e experienced toil in beooming so, nrhMi he H 
** so, it is the same thing. Though we shonld practise the virtues natti- 
" rally, for the snke of the advntitn^ps wc derive therefrom, or hv force of 
"effort; provided we practise them, it. i«! the same thintr. He who lov^ 
"study has made a great step towards wisduni. He who uses all his efforts 
" to practise virtue, has made a great advance towards benevolence. He 
*' who can Uusb, has made a great progress towards force of mind. He Hrhd 
" knows these three things, knows the artofregobtinf himself } hnowing how 
" to regulate himself, he knows the art of governing men ; knowing how to 
**g^orfrn men, he hKnve hmv to rule empires and kint^doms. All who t^ovenl 

empires and kingdouis hine nine eternal and iuvnrinble ruh-s to follow : to 
*' legulate themselves, to honour the sages, to cherish relations, to respect the 
*' gieat dignitaries, to treat subordinate men in olBoe with indulgence, to Ion 
*' the people like a son, to inrite artisane near them, to leoeife mrragnnn (or 
** persons from a distance), and to treat the great v^issak well. If the prince 
" rigulatrg himself, the laws will be in %'i^ur; if he hononi"Sthc wi^f, his eye?; 
'* will never be fascinated; if he cherishes his relatives, there will be no hatred 
** between his uncles and his brothers ; if he respects the grand dignitaries, 
** nothing obsente will embarrass him ; if he treats subordinates in oHice With 
"^tediilgmoe, the gxptitude of the magistrates will be nantfeated in their smI 
'* to perform the ceremonies ; if he loves the people as i lon» the people will 
"thereby be animated with zeal; if he invite the artisans near hi;* person, 
*' their wealth will be nt his disposal ; if he receive stmngers well, the inhabi- 
"tants of the four parts [s:e-f(fnff, *four sides,' i. e. the world) will submit 
*' themselves to him ■ if he trails the great vassals Well, he will be respected 
'* thnmghout the whole empire. To pnnfy onesdf and eschibit a daeent appear* 
*' nnoe, to wear clean apparel, to restrain oneself from every motion oontnry 
" to usage,— 'this is the method of rcgnlating oneself. To repel flatterers, to 
"shun plea<?nre (lif. eolotn-; -u/ff. sensuality), to despise riches, to esteem 
"virtue, — this is to iaeite the wise. To honour the dignity of our own family, 
"to augment their incomes, to lovf uud to hate the same things as they, — 
" this is how we animate one s rehtious to mutual affection* To create a great 
** number of inMor officeiis who can bo made to eiecute oidenf— this ia the 
*' way to animate the groat dignitaries. To augment the mennei of Ihoae who 
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** are upright and faithful, — tliis is ihe way to animate placemen. To exact 
*' 110 aenice from the people but at u convenient time, to tpoderatc taxes, — 
"that is tbeway to exhilarate llie peofile. To examine 'daily and inquire 
"montUy if their pay and subsistence keep pace with tlu ir labour, — that is 
"the way to excite the artisans. ToreooDduct strangers when tlicy rctura, and 
"to ndvnncf fo mvvX thnu when they arrive, to praise their good qualities and 
" to compassionate tlieir (h;fects, — these are the means to conciliate strangifrs. 
"To prolong tlie line (thread) of races whieli arc near extinction, to raise up 
" the ftUen dynasties, to ealm seditions, to aid them in danger, to reoeiTe their 
"ambassadors at fixed times, to treat those magnifioently who go away, to 
*' moderate the tribute of those who oome,— these are the means of well-treating 
*• the grent vassals. All thosn who gnvem empire'' and kingdoms havB nine in- 
" variable rules to observe; and there is biii one mode of observing them. 
" Everything, on which we have thought beforehun<l, may have stability ; if we 
" do not think beforehand, we are soon thrown back. If we, at the outset, de- 
" termine upon our words, we pionoonoe them without stammering* If we 
" arrange beforehand what we ought to do, we experience no difficulty in it. If 
" we have resolved upon our ronduct, we shall not leave nny ppots in it. If we 

prescribe to ourselves an invnrinb)'' l-tw. it will never fail h«. If he who 
** holds a subordinate post acijuires not the eonlideaec of his superiors, the 
•* people caimot be well-governed : there is a rule for this conlidence. He who 
"is not fiiithfnl to his friends, will not obtain the confidence of his superiors; 
" there is a rule for this fidelity, lie who has not a r^;ard for his relations, 
" is not faithful to his friends : there is a rule for this r^rd. He who labours 
"not honestly to eorreet himself, has nore^^nrrl for his parents : for this honest 
" correetion there is a rule. He who does not iiivestiL!:ate olearlv the nature of 

the true good, cannot correct hiuiself witli sincerity, or attain true perfection. ' 
" The truth is the law of heaven ; that which is true is emphatically the human 
" Uw. Ue who is veritably peifect gains his aim without effort, reaches it 
" without reflection, attains the law with tranquility, and is tiiily a saint. lie 
"who lays claim to it should clioo'^r the virtues, and attach himself stretmoiisly 
" thereto. He ouj^ht to learn nuicb, to interronato carefully, to nu Ji'.ate with 
** respect, to distinguish with clearness, to net with solidity, iiiere are men 
" who do not study, or who make no progress in study : let them not despair. 
" There are some who do not put questions, or, when they do, catch not ear- 
*'rectly the meaning of the replies: let them not despair. There are some 
" who do not meditate, or, in niedit.-iting, attain no end : let them not despair. 
" There are some who do not distinguish, or distinguish without cleHrnr?? : 
" let them not despair. There are some who practise not, or who practise 
" without solidity : let them not despair. What another might do by one 
" elfort, th^ do in a hundred ; what another might do in ten times, they do 
" in a thouaand. Certainly, he who shall follow this mle, however small be 
"his knowledge, will acquire understanding; however weak he be^ he will 
" aoquite strength." 

(2b 6e coiUmued) 
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Yet, think of inc iuconsistency of tlicsc men; they declared afriiiust all that 
accmcd even to impi^u the Mosaic, and yet could not .-igrcc about w hat it was. 
Thdr doetrine 'WB8, that a man must "believe the Mosaic Chronology, bat miiBt 
" neither endeavour to find out wliat it teaches, or repeat aloud this truth, that 
*' nobody has yet been able to harmonise it3 various parts ! " This was the practical 
injunction ; and when any man ventnred to set up the writings of citlicr Herodotus 
and others as authorities, at once he was assailed with the charge of smfoUy 
rudcavourlng lo uudcrminethc word of God. Such a man -would naturally ask, what 
then is tliis chronolojry ? is it defmitc, so that all who wiU, may read ? And his 
answer was a mere wild scream of confusion, resulting from the fact, that no two 
of onr divines have aj;rccd upon either the number of years, or the exact idation of 
events. Mr. Gliddon in his "Ancient Egypt " cites uo|less than 50 contrary chrono- 
logies, all drawn up bv Christian Divines, and all based upon the MosjnV. Obviously, 
only one could be nglii, and it is equally obvious, that considerable couiasion must 
esist m the data, or so many honest men eoidd not arrive at such contrary conclu- 
sions. In fact there is 15*00 years difference between the Sepluagint ami the 
Hebrew, both authorised and recognised copies of the Mosaic writings, and when 
there is such a difl'crencc, it seems too absnra flftr credit that any body of iutelligeut 
men should demand belief through faith, while, holding the two copies in tn«r 
hand, they confess that nobody knows which to believe. 1 repudiate altogc thrr 
the elaim'set up in favour of the Mosaic Chronology, and upon this valid grouod, 
that nobody knows what it really teaches. 

Yet it does not follow that if we abandon the CQntndletonr Hebrew ehrano* 
logics, therefore, we must blindly agree with Manetho and Herodotus, or any other 
of the ancient writers. One old oook has quite as good a right to be accepted upon 
its own authority iis another, and if WC abandon the chronological authority of 
Moses for reasons assigned, we should poasess ourselves with equally atmiiff riHwnia 
for pinning our faith to the formerly denounced writers. And those cqoally strong 
reasons are available in the writings and discoveries made during the past fifty 
years. All that wc now really know upon thb subject has been wroi^ht out 
within that period. Tnie, indeed, that through the past 300 years many oemiated 
c^pn have written very largely upon the subject, but, althoufjfi their aim was good, 
thc^ wrote in darku^, and could not well do otherwise. All the monuments and 
inscriptions were sealed mysteries, and, consequently, it was only through imagi- 
nation w orking upon the historical fragments of history, that anything was done 
toward> oljtranitig a clearer idea of that wondrous pasi There were men who felt 
thnt tlie common chronology was too narrow to admit oi the accomplishment of all 
they saw in Egypt, but when thev s^mkc of many more thoosands of years as having 
passed away than the critics of tLeir age lecoguised, they did so purely upon vumu 
certainties, :md could not adduce any positive physical ])roof of their correctnesa^ 
hence, they were repudiated as visionaries, or denounced as designing knaves. Bat 
tlicif hour is coming, and, even now, many who have scoffed araoompdled to believe. 

The oonclnsions at which I have arrived with lespect to the antiquitv of the 
Egyptians are so widely at variance with those generally set forth, even by many 
Egyptologers, that I shall consider it but as the performance of a duty if 1 assign, 
even at the hazard of tediousuess. the reasons which have led me to my pretent 
eonTietiona. Here, then, and without any attempt at exhausting the subject, which 
must be more fnllv treated in the future, but merely to ^hew that we must pxlend 
by many thousands of years our present chronology, I shall call your attention to 
the discoveries of the celebrated Leonard Horner, one of the Yice-PkcsUnte of 
tiw BoTal Society. That gentleman nndertook a aeries of observatioiii in older to 
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threw li^ht upon tlic c^eological formation of E<jypt, tlic results of wliicli have been 
priiltad in the Trunkactions of the Ku^iU Society, 'j'he attoniiou ot the explorers 
was given, of course, to the alinvial deposits. As T btve said, the river 
down a gnat ouintity of earthy matter from the heart of AAioa, vhich it deposua 
in its course toroogh the valley. Tht; (|UCs>tion liuturally occurs, at what rate is 
that deposit made ; i:i it 5 or 0 iuchei* iu the ceutur)', or more or less ? It has been 
assumed bj modem historians and mftios tliil tlie mcvease is 5 indus in tlie ooi* 
tury, a conclusion arrived ut hy .M. Giujiku, who, a:^ one of the Frcnoh 
IpQuired into thiu inatt< r in 17'.iO, Imt this is not home out by the recent ohscrra- 
t^ous. Clearly, howevc|r, it tit^survcif to be s(-illcd, because if the ratp of increase 
CQuld be ^ipd, then we mid estimate pa tty eorrectly the dale of many pon^- 
inents, which are now more than half-buried. Could tpia be done ? Wt saj il^ 
|»uld approxinuitely, if not absol'itcly, and iu the following way. If a monument 
fipuld be found whose d^tc was tthsolutciy known, tltcu, bj incasurin^ the deposit 
tj^ Its base, we should know that vKhin ^ aeries of years, whose length was known, 
•0 WW fi^t of alluvium had been deposited. This would lifTord a fair standard 
measure to apply to othrrs, which, with certain deductions, would enable us fairly 
to cuwpute tiieir age. This, however, wa« nut the aim of Mr. Homer: ]ua object 
I pomy scientific, and the bistorind Tesults were aocidental. But, m order to 



reuder full justice to bis papers, I shall quote his worJs. 

"Tlie obelisk at llcliopdlis, and the colossal statue of RajiicsesTT. on the site of 
"Memphis, are the only (uouumcuts of high antiquity, and of a known upon 
'*an4 aroimd whioh tlie aediment of theimindation haa aeoumidated, i(i tbiS part of 
*'Iiower ISgypivfaoit alone it wa^ practicable to undertake the leaeaieliea described 
"in this manner: viz. in the vicinity of Cairo. In the excavations here made, the 
"surface of the pedestal ou which the obelisk stands was reached at a depth of 
"6 feet 0 inoliea, and the pedestal measured 6 feet 10| inches in height, malang to- 
"gether 12 feet H inches from the surface of the ground to the foM of the praea- 
"hd." An allowance of one foot and the odd inches was made on the assumption 
•^uQt a vprj probable one — that when erected Uie base of the pedestal was sunk 
somewhat Mow the aoi&oe of the ground. Tnia leavea the aoeamnhited deport 
to QO H feet, and this has been made in about 1151) years. "The obelisk is b^* 
"l|efedto Imve been erected -J.iOO n.v., and adding: 1850 (the year when theexca- 
"n^on was made), we hi^ye UjO years in wliicli the 11 feet uf sediment yfprt 
"oenwited, wbieb la at the late of 818 

It is felti boweier, that it is not sniBoient to observe in one placv, or to dig only 
to the base of one monument, the greater the number of points at which the 
mquiry is pur:>uM the greater the certainty in regard to the results. Mr. Hon^r 
rhll/ appreciated this mk» and hence, the great nnmber of openings made ; one of 
which. ^ beaiing especially upon the point we are examining, 1 shall more fully 
4(»crioe. This was by the colossal statute in the area of Memphis. "The level 
"of i^a upper surface of the platform upon which the statue had stood was 
*'aaoBrtainea to be 5 feet 8 inonea below the |H^nt surfiiee of the soil : but as 
" there were 8 inches of a sandy earth, there remained 5 feet of true Nile sedhneBl,** 
Tlie platform measures 5 feet fij inches, so that even " if we allow the lower p^ 
"(^f the platfofm to have been inches belov^ the surface of the ground at the 

he 1 
for 

" been efected in the middle of his reign — iu 1361 b.c. — we nave between a.d. 185^ 
"and |liat time 3^15 years, during which this depth of 0 feet 4 Ineliea of segment 

acenipqJated — ^this shows an increase of jtcarly inches in the century. 
"The depth of ground excavated in the Hernnd pit, close to the statue of 
"Harnesses IL, in lcl54 was 2i feet, and the adiiitiuuai depth examined by boring 
" Wia if feet H mobss, together 41 feet 4^ inches. Of tliis total 9 feet 4 inches 

"have bepn assumed to have been dejiosited Ih lw. t u ];»('»1 n r. and the year 1S54-, 
"and thus we have a reniaiiulcr of feet of the total depth penetrated. But the 
^ " (wp }o|i est feet ppn^M^ted uf iiiiud, Inflow which it is possible i here uitiy be no true 
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" Nile sediment in this locality, thus we hive aO feel of the latter. If ^ 
^' anaouni ha,s been deposiU^d at the same mean rate of inches in a ccntnnr, it 
Kyts for the iowe»t part deposited an an;e of 10,285 years befqre the middle of 
"oit'rtifpi of BanetMiis II., 11.646 years b.c, andlS,500 years before fLD,Wif.'* 
to the mtoieitiiig disottfeKin which relate to the exitto^ 



And now we tan 

in Egypt. 

Ill a large majority of the exciivntions and l)orings, the sediment waa found to 
eeoti^, at Taricms depths, and frer^uc ittly at the lowest, small fraj^ments of b|imt 
hrirk and of pottery. In the lowest part of the boring; of the sediment at the 
oolossal statue in the year 1851, at a depth of 31) feet from the surface of the 
ffrooad, oonslstuig throughout uf true Nile sedijucut, Jir. Horner says — '"llie 
*htttrinuHit brought up a fragmiiit of pottery, now In my poiseaaioif. It is aboiit 
" an inch square, and a quarter of an inch in thickness, the two surfaces being of a 
" briok-red colour, the interior dark grey. This frat,'mcnt, liaviu'f been founn at a 
''depth of '69 fept. if there be no nulaoy in mv reasoning, must be held to be a 
"record of the existence of man IS,S71 yewrs Wore a.d. 1854, reekomng by the 
"before-mentioned rate of increa.se in that locality, of S| inches in a century; » 

11,5 17 years before the Christian era, and 7Gi5 years before the befjinning 
''assigned b;^ Lcpsius to the rcini of Mcnes, the foimder of Memphis: of maq, 
''■MNorer, in a Ktate of oivOlsation, so ftir, at least, at to be Ms to ftmlon ehiy 
"into vessels, and to know how to harden it by the action of strong heat. ... In 
"one pit, 354 yanls fn)m the colossal statue, at a distance of :\'.iO yards from the 
'*ri?er, fragments of pottery were found at a depth of 38 feet (pun the surface 
*'of tha gronnd. . . . Fraj^entsofbonitbriokanapotteiyhaTebeenfonndatefen 
"greater depths in localities near the banks of the river, ten and sixteen 
"below Cairo. In the boring at Sigiul, frapm<'nts of burnt brick and pottery were 
''found in the sediment brou^t up from between the 45th and oUth foot from the 
^foilhoe, and in the boring at Beasoiuai they werefarooght up from tho kveatpeit, 
"fhs.* 59 feet from tho surface, but in this case in sand, tlie I o west sediment oontdn- 
"ing fragments of brick and pottery, bcini^ at a depth of abuut 48 feet." 

I hftfe quoted largely I'rom this paper of lit. Uonier's. because I confess it struck 
ne as e^iftitingone of the beat modes of solTing this chronological prohlem. It 
ia Uie English mode of pursuing an iiuiulry Ilere there is nothing taken for 
granted, for Nature is first interrogated in order to obtain from her some adequate 
standard by which to make a calculation, and then what she has given ia applied 
to the purpose of fnrther inquiry . Then cornea the pottery, and other fakBoatbna 
of man's existence. A piece of imglazcd pottery was brought up from a depth of 
15 feet, and fnigments of briek from a depth of^ 88 feet. A small vase of white 
potierv was found at a depth of 14 feet, and the bhtdc of a copper knife al a depth 
of 13 &^ Theae, with noroerons fragments of an interesting character, are all 
described by Ifr. Homer, and we feel compelled to i^ree with his conclusion, tlmt 
their existence at such a depth in previously undisturbed Nile sediment, proves 
mo^t conclusively that man lived in the valley of the Nile at the date he names. 
Wtn ottor TeaaoqiL which in their proper place wilt be assigned, I carry the 4ete stjjl 
Mher back, for I am ^illy oonvittpea that it is impossible to understand thehiBtoi)r 
of l^pt, and the remains now existing in the vallej 9( the Nilfl^ nnlMP WB aaramo 
that It was people4 more than 30,000 years B.C. 

II ia neeeapaij, however|to ohaervethatfhe early English, and indeed Bnropcan 
seholare, were unable to arrive at correct conclusions in relation to Uus subject. 
•Riey had no means at their disposal through which to obtain possession of data 
from whence to reason ; all they had were Imd editions of the old Ghreek writers, and 
aa to the tombe and temples, with tfaiir endlaaa insoriptiMiB, thqr neither bad time 
or facilities to visit the one, or the key wherewith to unlock the mysteries of, and read 
the other. Hence it occurred that they fell iuto such extravagances in dealing 
with the subject, and it may be laid down as a rule that whatever we meet 
with hi any work rdating to Egypt, written in Bnrope prior to the year 1790, is 
unworthj of even the trouble oi reading. However honest the men, they conld 
do notbiiig bat theorise, and to theorise about Egypt, without any baab of Hsot^oMi 
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only loiul to th«^ wildest kind nf speculaUoo. As an illustration of this, I may 
refer to the celebrated Father Kircher, a leameS Jesuit, ii^ia tbe jear 1636 pQb> 
Ushed a ponderoub work in six folio volniiiei» entitled "CEdipus i£gYptiacii!>/' 
wherein the fniit (»f imapnatimi, dealing* with such a subiect, was nhnunantlr dis' 
played. This author founded a inyslio school, in which the atudeuts set all bouod 

S principles of criticism at defiance, and allowed their fimoj to nm riot oi?er the 
acts. As an instance, "The Paniphilcan Obelisk, re-erected, in 1651 in the 
" Piazza Navona atKome by Pope Imiocent X., was brought to Eurojic by th.p Koman 
" Emperors." It contains among other bubjecia, m oraliuacribed with the uh(metic 
hieroglyphic characters wMdi mean 'Emperor.' KiieherexbUuiied tliat Urn Ofil 
express^ emblematically — " the author of fecundity and of all ycffetatioo, isOsirit* 
"of which the ^nrrativc facuKy is drawn from heaven into his kin^'dom by Saint 
'* Moptha." Now/it was very natural that the enquirv shoold be made, and who ia 
Saint Moptha F But Boi even Kircher himself ooala answer that queatioiL aeeii^ 
that the said saiiit was no more than a child of his own &ncy. The symbols mean 
no more tlian Emperor, but here is wliat Kirrlier pave ns their meanmf*: — 

" The beneficent Being, who presides over (^cueraiion, who enjoys heavenly do- 
nunion, and fourfold power, commits tiie atmosphere, by means of Mbpthi^ me Ii5- 
nefioent (principle of r) atmospheric humiditT onto Anmoa, most powemd over tiie 
lower parts fof the \rnilJ,) who, by means oi an ima^^c and appropriate ceremonies, 
is drawn to the exercising ol his power." (I) ' According even to a more recent 
autWity, quoted in the Ptteit, of ino year 1821 (!), Genoa- Arofaipisoopal press,** 
this identical obelisk "prcscrrvcs the record of the triumph over the Impious, ob> 
tained by the adorers of tlic most Holy Trinity, audt>f the Eternal Word, under tbn 
eovenimcDt of the Gth and Tth kings of E;;ypt, in the (ith ocuturvafter the deluge." 
9!ii8 obelisk was eut in Egypt about eight.Y years after Christ. By the above tafarw 
pniatioH, the doctrines of (%ristianitj mnat liave existed some 2500 years before ita 
founder. And one of the pious iidorcrs and f^od Chrutiam, wlio imist ♦Int^ 
ruled iuEgypt, was, in later times, (about 970 B. G.) bhishak — or Sux&honk, yrho, 
aooQiding to nicrogl vphioal legends at Kanme, eonqueredthe *'kjni^om of Jndah 
and, according to 2nd Chron. xii., 1st to 10th verses, and 1st Kincs, xiv. 3&tb» 
depoHPfl Rrhoboam, plundered Jerusalem, desecrated the Temple, ana removed the 
goideu bucklers from the sanctuary wiUi the treasures of tne Itoose of David! 
Otbna have maintained,^ that the hieroglyphic legends, sculptured and painted on 
tiwrf temple of Egypt, in all the tomb« of her people, and on almost every article 
that now em1)« llish the museums of Europe, arc nothing more or less than Uebrnr 
that the pyramids wcro built by J/omi and Aaron i while another scholar, the 
AIM Tandeau, in 1762, maintained that hierog^hics weio mere miUnry ajgna, 
only employed to serve as omameiUs to the edifices on whioh they are eDgiived» aMl 
that they wfTc never invented to picture ideas. 

But lo vviiat end should we go farther with these ab&urd explanations P The men 
bad no fiujts upon ^idi to base their assnmptions, mid probably itisowiQg to that 
circumstance they were so absolute in what they asserted. They sawonl^ that the 
church must be supported, and hence all their explanations served to bnng about 
the end Ihcy so caruestly desired. ALauy sermons were pieacUed in order to estab- 
lish ideas quite as absurd as are thosc i have read, and botii the preachers and bearera 
were edified. They took their mere dreams for actual farts, and their idlest fanciea 
for absolute revelations. Wc shall no< be heavy in detioinicia^ them, but most 
repeat the statement, that the old bo(>ks arc ail sostuiTea vrith suuilar id)surdities; 
that there is not one of them worthy uf library room — at least considered in rebtion 
to Egyptian Uatoiy, wbieb their anthoro did not and eoold not oomprdiend. 

(lb bt toHlnmd,) 
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In one of the conversations Christ is reported as havitng held with his dis- 
ciples, he enquired li they thought that the eighteen men ou whom the tower 
€> Siiottii fell were ainnen above all the men who dwell in Jerusalem ; aad 
then added that th^ were not. Doubtless some tower had recently fallen 
upon the unfartunate workeie, or idlers who innocently stood by, and the 
Hebrew peoplf, ever harpinj? upon their theory of retribution, had laid it 
down indisputable, that tlicse men were, of all in .Tenisalera, the greatest 
fdnners. We shall not say that they did not believe in this theory, because 
. it ia veiy evident that, if thegr eredited the teaching of Moses, they could uot 
•void 80 bdieving. And it is a comfortable as well as profitable belief for 
those who have a goodly measure of sdfishnnss in their nature, joined with 
a distaste for discussing the probknu? ronnoctt-d with tlip moral government 
ol" the rniverse. When we start out into life, botinr! by the theory that God 
rewards ihc good with success, and punishes the sinners by failure and pain, 
we are free to leave charity and brotherhood at home, and can honourably 
aaek oq^ the men of wealth and great aoocees. If God does thus reward 
the good and punish the wicked, what better snide can we have by which to 
sdeet our companions than this success or failure? Ajid he who has failed, 
why should we make sacrifices in order to assist him ? If wc do thus, shall 
we not be fighting against God ? Why, then, let th^. failing fail, and we can 
still go ou our way rejoicingly. 

Sodi was the idea of the Hebrew nation, although we do not assert that 
it was always acted upon. Men, fortunately, are frequently better than their 
eraeds and religious theories would make theui The Finest and the Levite 
passed by upon Ihe other side, payinj^ no heed to the man who had fallen 
among thieves, and who was left, naked and bleeding. They were strictly 
religious, and kept up to their theory, " Ah ! he has fallen among tideves ; 
** clearly then he has been a bad man, or Ood would not have permitted him 
'* tlma to anfler, and it will not be pious in ua if we endeavour to turn aside 
" the punishments which God has inflicted upon him." So, good easy men, 
they went on their ways, douhtless inwardly praying that the sinnsr would 
improve this lesson for his futnre good. Still it must he confessed, that 
some amongst that Hebrew People had awoke to a consciousuesa that the 
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iheoiy was anaound — that it was disproved by the daily ooeunenoea around 
fhem, aod, atthongh they had to meet witli a bitter opposition, although text 
after text was cited against them, still thev did not lose heart or hope, but 

pressed on ^'f.h their tearlniifr. and sncrei-dcd in the end in wiimilig the 
assent of a hinjc, if not the major, portion of tlu ir brethren. 

In our age tin: working elasses arc ibey npon whom the tower has fallen, 
and, if not to blot theui out of life, then, at least, to take from them the 
means of enjoying it. These working classes have diligently, and ibr many 
ages, performed their part in the great scheme of citiEen-Ufe^thcy have 
delved and spun, have battled and built bravely enough, as every one can 
who will but open his eyes to observe what exists around him; and if at 
length a time has arrived wlau they resolve upon putting in a claim for 
something like a ikircr share of wimt they produce, none who venture upon 
taming the fact over in their own minds will wonder at it, but wonder latho' 
that they did not do so long before. That seems to afford the beat oanae for 
wonder, but it wU die away when we have fairly studied out why they were 
so long patient and sul)missive. Ilicy were taught (hat God had fix.ed their 
position by Hi^ unchanging decrri' ; Unit it had pleased Hitu to call them 
into their prcxtni condition of life; that to murmur against thur state waa 
nothing less than to take up arms against God Uimseli, and, couseouenily, 
tiiat it waa thenr duty to snbmit to the Divine ordinanoes* and patiently wetr 
tiieur yoke of labour and pain. 

Such was the teaching all over England only a few years back, and such 
is the teaching over a great part of it even in modcrTi days. In London, nnd 
mriinly in the great rentrea of industry, where there are more reading and 
thinking, more close observation and reasoning, than in the agricoltaral 
diatriota, this sirrle has been abandoned, or oonsideiably modified. Still, 
however, we hear occasionally that it is one of the Divine Lawa that we ave 
to have the poor constantly w ith ns, and it naturally follows, therefore, thai 
the poor are poor hcrnn?e f lod lias so ordained it. Of eonrse, however, the 
assumption that tiu'v are \)rm- because of liieir own n'r i*^ no longer insisted 
upon ; tiiey are only sinners, the bumc as jUl men are sniuers, but still they 
are and must be poor. One learned gentleman, some time back, told his 
congregation that God had ordained that there should be poor in order tbrt 
fut opportunities should be given to the rich to display their charity, 
Pkobab^, however, he said this merely in the trading spirit, merely in order 
to serurf> a better collection. And yet, looked at by the light of God, by the 
idea we have of the "Divine Justice, such a remark becomes very painful, i'or 
who can say that He is no Respecter of Persons if He act in that way, and 
subject many to misery in order to teat a few f And what do they mean by His 
teating? Is it not true that He knows before weactP Andean He need to ixy 
we are charitable by the some means that common men would employ for 

aneb a purpose ? 

But the change of views has led to a change of action. Indeed, fome 
dim glimmerings of light seem to have penetrated into the church, so that 
many of its members have the courage to inquire, if labour after all is a curse, 
and if it must of necessi^ be accompanied by ignorance and pain. For oar 
parts we are satisfied that such is not the case. Labour is no curse, but a 
blessing, which only becomes a curse when abused, as it is in our own age. 
hi what age was it more abused ? Tfiere is nothing but toil, and still more 
toil. And this, too, without nny adequate reward. Who are they that eat the 
produce of all the labour ? Do tliey contribute towards increasing the general 
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happiness ? Do they iu any sense multiply the means of life^ comfort, know- 
Irf%«, or freedom ? Truly, the more this matter h inquired iuto, the clearer 
does it become, that there is somethini^ rotten in tlic present condition of 
things. Labour should be the lot of all in some form ; for when couHned to • 
a elasi, the only, and the very natural zwnlt is, that they who do the work 
obtam the saw-duat, and they who work not, cany away the planka. Meana 
to remedy the anomaly must be discovered, or worae misery wiD follow. 

The working-classes claim to liave larger allowance of time and means; 
and if we leave the political cfonomy view out of the question, to look at their 
claim merely as a moral one, who can wonder that it has been raised? They 
ask to be allowed as much time for, rest as horses have ! More than this they 
do not require : and, in some way, society will have, in the end, to oomply 
with the demand. For labour, int^ded as a blessing, must not be transformed 
into a curse ; but used as a means of health, moral, social, and political. 

But there are other and cqnally important considerations on the mental 
side. We have no sympathy with those who measure and estimate all by the 
mere bread-and-cheesc standard, as is now the general rule. It is not enough 
to know that men an tiirifinf; in a physical sense, that they can obtain jplenty 
of beef and baoon— for what la that alioTe the prosperity of dogs and faaaids. 
Nature serves up a bountiful repast for all her children ; but altbougk they 
mnv obtnin ]ilenty in this sense, there is another in which th^'v must be con- 
siderttl ])oor. For is not poverty falsely conceived? When v,f ri!*e above 
the class which has to fight hard for daily bread, and look upon the labourer 
who has enough to meet his physical wants, we still have what is called u state 
of porerty, and, in a money sense, it is so. But, unfortunately, the matter is 
Tiewed only from this point, and not from that of poverty of soul. They 
who work with their hands are left in a state of positive ignorance regarding 
the &ct8 of nature revealed in our works of f?cience, and the history of man- 
kind. There is no need for this, any more than there is a neccssitv in nature 
for families being starved. We do not close our eyes, however, when we have 
looked npon these, and cannot ctnisent to state that they are the only people 
who are povertv stricken in the sense of poverty of soul. There is as pio- 
firand a depth of darkness among the middle classes, as with these. It is quite 
fnif, fhf^t ihry do not know it ; quite true, that fhcy believe themselves to be 
well-informed; but trnc also, that they labour under a very false impression. 
Neither are they so blaraciiblc for this as many imagine. Their education was 
conducted upon a very false principle ; and, since emerging from school, their 
time has been so fully oocupied in bnsinesB pursuits, that they oould not pursue 
fally the courses of study, through which knowledge could be obtained. 

Business absorbs time, and when its hours have closed, few are they who 
have been closely engaged who desire, either to study science, or give very close 
attrntion to histor)'. Thus, although proceeding: from different causes, theie 
is not so mucii to be suid about Liic ignorance of one party which will not also 
axmly to tiie other. And if it be true that some tradesmen have conquered the 
omeulties and arc well-informed, the same must, also, be said of some mecha* 
aiei. Much to their credit, in both ranks, we meet with men who have risen 
superior to the difficulties which lay upon their path, :uid they have their re- 
ward. But when we speak of what is greatly needed lor the bcuetit of the 
working-men iu mind and heart, we must miderstand all who work ; for the 
middle as well as the working classes, imder our systems, are stricken with 
poverty of sod, and the seme means which will benefit one will benefit 
tbe other. W. ;p. 
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ZEUS; THE GfiEEK FATllEK OF GODS AND MEN. 

Thk character of Zeus, conceived by the (irccks fo he "the f'hief of Gods 
*'and Men,'* i> siBceptihle of contrary iutcrprt tations ; Ibr authoritif -^ are 
numerous which will exhibit iiim as the uoble&t, aud equally uuint-rous to 
exhibit biui basest of beiiigs. l iius, it has come about, that such opposite 
md pau^iOy oontnidietory pictures of this deity arc presented in our popular 
mAs ; for while in one he is shown as a 1)rawling sensualist, in others he is 
exhibited as the all>wise and thr all-^ood. One writer endeavours to hide the 
dark, and another the biis^ht parts of his chonicter, ^nth the natural rc«nlt of 
confusing the ideas, if they do not actually deceive the minds of their readers. 
We regret Uus sincerely, because, as iu the progress of ttcience, we lose ctm" 
■iderably, when we BUMpprehend the ideas of those who, in the past, wen 
CKpbren and disoovereis; so In our relig^ions eonoeptions, unless we learn 
what was actually present to the mind of our anceajUHrs, we lose the advantages 
which their study and observation would confer upon us, aud are compelled 
to do over agmin what they had coni})leted. For it is true of rt lii^iou, as 
of all else, that man does not o1)taiu possession of the truth at a bound, but 
must toil on through many ages a^ u patient seardier, nntil eventually the 
whole is levealed, and he is biased by its light and power. 

We have no desire to make out a case eiiber for or against ZenaJ In 
discnsssinp; such points, wc are free from fore^ne ronrlusions, and are not 
encumbered with nny thcoloi^ical brief, and thus we enjoy liberty alike to 
recognise the good and to denounce the evil : a course which we shall continue 
to pursue in relation to the jjods of one people, as we have pursued it when 
speaking of those of another. The Greeks, howeFSr. were by no means blmd 
to what we now call ** the inoongruity of character " attributed to their gods, 
nny more than modern critics are blind to tlie incongruous pictures of Jehovah 
presented in the Hebrew writings. They ?nw and endeavoiured to harmonise 
them ; but, as occurs in all cases where the rf li^ious ideas have outnm the 
earlier conceptions, they signally failed, blill, however, all the cuutradictions 
Be in perikt aoeordanoe with the primitiYe ideas of God as the '* Father 
"of all," and the " souoe of both good and evil." The Hebrew Jehovah ia 
r^resentcd by Isaiah as saying, ** I fom* the light aud create darkneas; I do 
"frood and create evil; I, the Lord, do all these thin;]^s." This is plain, and it 
tallies with the original Greek conception, that good and evil sprang from the 
same source. The Persians were believers in the bame doctrine; for, although 
tlMyvrorshipped Ormuzd, and looked with fear upon Ahriman, they still believed 
that both came from the same source. The Hindoos ieach the same in rela- 
tion to their Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, for these three. Creator, Preserver, 
and T>e?troyer, were believed to have proceeded from the great Brahm, who 
was thus the origin of the good and evil powers. If, then, we view the actions 
of Zeus from this point, we shall the better comprehend how it was that such 
ineongmous stories were related of the same Being. Accepting God as the 
iole aoonse of all that is^ we are forced either to admowledge that this tbeoiy 
Is correct, or, what probably ia much nearer to the truth, that we do not know 
anything of the subject. 

The earliest conceptions of this God are embodied in the *' Orphic Frag- 
mcnts," of which the following affords a curious specimen. 

**Zeus is the first, Zeus, the thuudercr, is the last, 
Zeus is the head. Zeus ia the middle, and by Zeus all thiqgs were fabiieated. 

Zrus Is male. Imnmrfa! Zeus IS female. 

Zeus is the fouudatiou of the earth and of the starry heavens. 
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Zem is ( he breath of all thiu^. Zeus is the rushhig of indefiitlgable fire. 
Zeas is the root of the soa : Hr is the sun and the moon. 
Zeus b the king : He is the author of universal life; 
One Power, one Daemon, the mighty prince of all tilings : 

Ouf kindly frame in whieh this universe revolves, 
Fire aud water, earth and etlu r, night and day, 

And Metis ^counsel) the primeval father, aud all deligbtful Eros (Love). 
All tliese things are unitea in the vast body of ZeQS. 

Would you behold his head and his fair faee ? 

It is the resplendent heaven, round whieli liis i,'oldcn locks 

Of gliitering stars arc beautifully exalted iu the air. 

On each side are the two golden taurine horns, 

Tlic risinirs aud setfinijs, the tracts of the celestial god8> 

His eyes the sun arifl tltp opposimr ninon; 

His uiUallacious mi:. 1, ■Jie royal incorruptible ether."** 

Evidently iu tlds pubbage Zeus is spolceu of in various seuses, aud identi- 
fied with the* matter as well as the fonns of life. It says distinctly that Zeus 
Is the Grea\ All, or, in other words, that it is in him men live and more, and 
ha?e tlieir being. There is beside him no other being that enjoys indnwndeat 
life, for "he is the nuthor of universal life." Of course our reaoerswill 
perceive the broad assertion of Pantheism iti this passage. Tf Zeus be all, if 
** fire and water, ettrth and air, day and nigiit " are united in the vast body of 
theGody then all that we see is but a pert of God, and all natoro mtttt tnos 
he mwed as oomposing his snbstance. This is clearly asserted, and yet the 
GteA speculator felt that there must be something more than mere matter, 
he could not bold by the idea that the forms of life arc visionary, or that 
intellect has no indei)en(lent being: hence it was. and nlthmiirb eontradicting 
his own Fantheism, that he added Metis aud Kros, or Counsel and Love, thus 
making the primal source of all things to be Power, Wisdom, and Love. 

We lenrn fiom Homer and the lyric poets of Greeoe, that Zens was the 
father of gods and men. Ttietis calls him " Father of all." (Iliad, vi.) Aga- 
memnon addresses him as "of all the Powers above, best and supreme,** 
and in the opening of the eighth book of the "Iliad," be rnimdly asserts 
that his power is greater than that of all the gods. It is in presence of the 
asembled divinities ho thus delivers himself, and the passage is well worthy 
of attention. 

** Gods ! goddesses! inhabitants of heaven! 

Attend ; I make my secret i i [>ose known, 

Let neither gnd nor ijoddess interpose 

My counsel to rescind, but with one heart 

Approve it, that it reach, at once, its end. 

^\ horn I shall mark soever from the rest 

Witlulrawn, that he may Greeks or Trojans aid, 

Disgrace shall find him ; shauicfnlly chastised 

He shdl return to the Olympian heidits ; 

Or I will hurl him deep into the gulfs 

Of gloomy Tartaro*?, where Hell shuts fast 

Her iron guies, and spreads her brazen floor. 

As far beww the shades as earth Irom hoiven. 

There shall he Icam how far I pass in vaif^blt 

All others; which, if ye incline to 'lonbt, 

Now prove me thus. Let down tiie golden chain 

heaven, and at ita lowest links pnll all 
Both goddes9es and gods. Bnt me, yonr king, 

* Bm. Pr. Et., HL— Pfoo. Tini. Arittotl* dA ytxtai. 
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Suproiuc lu wisdom, ye shall never draw 

1- rom heaven to earth, strain hardly as ye may. 

fiut I, when once 1 shall be pleased to pall, 

The earth itself, alike the sea, and vou, 

ril lift with case t< L':rth!T, and will wind 

The chain around the spu-y summit sharp 

Of the Olympian, that all things upheaved 

Shall haiit; in the mid-heaven. So far do I, 

Comparctl with all who live, tranaoend them all."— //iarf, vL 

This is uothinjr more than the assertion of superior physical power, which 
was then acknowledged to be his, (dthough on several oecasious not on'y was 
it qiiestionefl, but denied, and on two occasious it was nearly overthrown, bui 
through ihetiuicly arrival of Briurcus, Great Zeus was preserved in Ids supremacy! 

Bat Zeus was as much the superior of all iho Gods in wisdom is m phj- 
sioal strength. It was through Ids couaael only that tMngs oould bo ngtXtf 
maiiagod; bom. him proceeded kingly power, 

"Dread is theansrcr of a Kini^; he rcicriis 
By Zeus* own ordinaucc, and is dear to Zeus; 
To him the sou of Chruuoi* kith as^gned 
The sceptre, and enforoement of the Laws, 
That he may rule as amonaich ought." — Iliad, ii. 
And Itecause he has given this power to mouarchs, he protects the assemblies 
of the people, the mcctini:^ of the eouueil ; and as he presides over the whole 
state, so also he presides over every house and family. Tt was Zeus who kept 
watch over " the sanctity of au oath," and dealt out puiuslimeut imto all who 
Tiolsted their bond ; it was he who presided over the rites of hospitality, and 
protected sa])pliauts from harm. All who had been wrooscd, found in Zeoa 
au avenger. Odysseus cast upon his native shoie^ and unider the impression 
that he had been ^vronged, prayed to Zeus thus : — 

" Zeus, guardian of the suppliant's rii^hts, who all 
Transgressors marks, ana punishes all wrong, 
Avenge me on the treacherous race ! "i^O^m^v xiii* 
High upon bis Olympian tbmie be sat and wafehed the doings of all meUi 
and unto aU he gave forth good or evil aa be ^eased, as i nwaid or as a 
punishment. Trom him came the power to pxophecy» for although Apollo 
was usually appmhvl to it) lliis uiatter, yet his power was secondary, for Zeus 
was the oru- from whom all prophetic sounds and signs proceeded, bo also 
with good aud evil. 

" Zeus the Olvmpian king. 
Distributes, unto i^ood ana bad alike 

rrospei ity, accoruing to liis will ; 

And grief is given to thee, whirh, bear! " — Odv^^^y, vi 

It seems Iroin some ])apsa£;es, that 1*'ate is superior to Zeus, from others that 
it is uudei' his coiitroul ; but this is a matter wluch is very obscurely handled, 
and the belief connected therewith depended upon the feeling of the individual. 
In the band of this God was an ngis, the mere shaking of which prodoeed a 
storm, and he was armed with thunder and lightning," which were em- 
ployed as instruments through which to gain his ends with the children of 
men. He was espertally nttaehed to mankind, and frequently descended from 
Olympus Avith his cjuecn to move amidst the homes of his subjects, and, as is 
the ca^e with the Hebrews and Jehovah, in the instances of Lot aud the visit to 
Abraham, some curious stories are idatod of what occurred. Thes^ however, 
we shall reserve finr our next number. P. W. P. 
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STUDIES OF ( iii8T0RY.— rv. 

THK CONVERSION " OF CONSTANTINE. 

TiiK Document known in duircli history as the F.d'wi of Afilnn was a procla- 
inalion of Universal l old .ition. Wc arc told by Neunder of an earlier law 
which admitted Christiunity umoog the tolerated religious of Home, but if 
such a law existed, none of its provisiotts ba?e come down to modem times ; 
ahliougb it should be mentioned that Galerius, before bis death, had songbt 
to atoue, in some measure, fur Oil- persecution, in which he had taken part 
with — or rather perlinpfwn should sav, touhicli he l\:id Iiistip^atcd — Diocletian, 
hy a practical toleration of Ihc rcli^Mous pvofcs^iou and worship of the Chris- 
tians. Of course the Edict of Mdan beuutittcd the piufcssors of Christ ia!iity 
JQOIC than any others, seeing that theirs was the only religion not uiieady 
tolerated by the laws of the Boman Emphre ; all others had a legal standing, 
and it was the want of this which had led to most of the persecutions to 
which the Christians had been subjected. And here it in;iy be remarked, that 
considerable rnisapprchcusion has rxistcd with referent » to these persecutions ; 
it has been frccnu iitly statt^d, and very generally received as n fact, that a 
leeliug of bigotry led the liomaus to persecute the Christians i it was, however, 
not 80, the persecntions arose from political causes and not firom religious 
hatred. This statement may stand for the present nnproven, as we shall hava 
oocasiou hereafter to discnss this subject more fully. By this Milan Edict it 
was cnactf d that the property of the Christians xvhirli had been confiscated 
during (he persecnlion should be rrstorrd, and jirovision was made thnt 
any persons who hail irn'rly purcbased .-iucli property, should be reimbursed its 
value out of the coffers of the State, but any which had been improperly 
seised was to be unconditionally deliverefl up. By it the free and absolute 
Ifl^ right to embrace and profess wind religion they might dioose was given 
to every Boman; it was, in fact, a full and mdinnt«d grant of religious liberty. 
The reasons a^si^^ned for making the law were, that it would condoce to tM 
happinesD of the people, and that it might propi^i.iir the Deity. 

There can be no question that this measure of toK ration was attributable 
to the influence of Constantiite, as Lidnioa was a Pagan and always remained 
sncb ; the question therefore arises — ^Wns Coostantine at this time a Chris- 
tian P Gibbon has fonarked ^ that three suppositions may be deduced frouj 
the vague expressions used in (his Edict. First, he thinks that, ** the mind 
" of Constanline might fluctuate between the Pairan and the Christian 
" rcHg"ions or, it was possible that, in the spirit of eclectic Paganism, 
" he might aekuowlcd^e the God of ihc Christians as one of the mauy deities 
who oompoeed the hierarchy of heaven ; or perhaps he might embrace Ite 
"]»hilosophic and pleasing idea, that* notwithstanding the variety of names, of 
"rites, and of opinions, all the sects, and all the nations of mankind are 
** united in the worship of llie common Father and Creator of the Universe.'* 
We will, by looking at the facts of the easC; endeavour to ascertain whether 
any aud which of these suppositions is correct. Wc Imve already spoken of 
the favour extended by the father of Constantino to the Christians in Gaul 
and Britain, which arose there is no doubt from the fact, that he looked with 
the ^e of the eclectic philosopher upon Christianity in common with all other 
religions, a view which had become very general with the philosophic Romans, 
through the influence of Platoni?m. Constantine, at the Court of Diocletian, 
and in the Eastern provinces of ihc Empire, had seen the effects of the peiae- 
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oMtion. nnd wh« n \\c c;»uir> itito f^aul, limi been ahlt lo compare therowitli the 
retails of his Father's tohnuifN- In the l\ast hv m\\ a disaffeclod people, ia 
the West he found u couteuicd people ; nnd he \v{i$ too keen and clever a man 
to min the condittioit which was to be dmwn from these experienoet. He 
had therefore followed the policy of toleration when ho racoeeded to tlie 
^OTemment of Gnul and Britain. That he was not n Christian at this time, 
nn some \vo\\\(\ Iiavo us lit-llcvr. is proven hy (lie fart, that, in the year 3^^^, 
he gave public thanks for a victory over ilic Franks, in the ceh'brated Temple 
of Apollo at the Komau Town of Augiistodunum, now the French Town of 
Antim, and presented a magnifioent offering to the God. Those who hold to the 
troth of the absacd stoiy of the virion of the Cross, state that it was in eo n e e » 
Quence thereof that Gonstantine became a Christian, and they give a colour to 
the statement by appealing to the fact that the Edict of Milan was published 
not long after the victory over Maxeiitins. We have f^hcwn that the story of 
the vision h a fiction, and that of itself sufllcrs to disprove this theoni-. The 
Edict, too, is not exclusively Christian, and therefore no evidence on the 
point; whereas the fad that after this Tietory Constanttne gave his pnbfie 
sanotion to all the rites of Paganism, and as Emperor and Pontifex joined ta 
the sacrifices during the rcgoicings which took i>iace in Rome, is positive proof 
that he had not then embraced Christianity, iet it is imdeniable that the 
Edict of Milan could only be dictated by a wish to benefit the Christians. 
The fact is this, that Gonstantine was governed by motives of policy in what 
he did, and acted so as to save his credit with both parties. He law tlie 
pofitifial talne of Christianity, and had donbtless made up his mind to nae it 
as an mgine of State Power, but as yet he feared the preponderance of the 
Pa^nn eleronit amongst his subjects. He saw in t'hristianify tlu- mear!!^ of 
preserv ing order and riveting the chains of despotism ; he saw in the Church. 
System and the hierarchy an excellent adjunct to the civil authority in govern- 
ing the State, and as a keen and able politician, he determined to make use of 
them to those ends : and aha t for the purity of religion, and the vahie of 
Christianity as a moral agent, the self-sewing and love of power on the port 
of the bishops allowed him to succeed in his projects. This is the real expla- 
nation of what is called the conversion of CoiiMMntlne. Of course this 
explanation will not suit the Cliurch TTistorian>, wliose aim is to show that 
the State Church was the creation of Providence, and this is why they are all 
so anxioiiB to prove the Christianity of its founder. Basil Cooper has the 
honesfy to speak plainly as to this matter. After mentioning that the perse- 
cution nnder Diocletian was closed up by the publication of the Edict of 
Milan, he goes on to say, — " And then follow ;1 the shameful justification of 
"this and every previous persecution — on the part of the surviving Christians, 
** who sullied the victories, which, whdst too few of tlu m liad suffered any- 
" thing to win, the great majority, either by sacrificing to the idols, or by 
giving up thflu bibns to be honied, had done everything to lose, anid oon- 
summated the common treaaan against CloiBt by seUiiig Christianity to 
Constontine for worldly pomp and power. Thus they, a seeoiKl time, 
"yielded to Cfesar, only not now under the fear of dentli, that dominion over 
"conscience which so many martyrs had bled to vindicate for God."* We 
shall hereafter show how the Coimeil of Nice set the seal to this unholy 
ooliipaet between the bishope and Constanttne. 

The Bdiet of Milar] seemed to promise religious toleration for all, for the 
Pagans no less than the Christians ; but between the time of its promulgatioii 

* Frw Chorrh of Amtent CbriflteUdooi, p. 9Vk 
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in. 813 to the final defeat and murder of Liclniiis in 328, ConstautiDe was 
gradually but cautiouj^ly underminirti]; the old religion of the State. In the 
year 319, we liiul laws of iiis pmhibitiuf^ sncrifice? in private dwellings, 
declaring it to be unlawful for one priest of the ancient religion to enter the 
boiiae of another, and enacting that whoever transgressed these laws should be 
Imnt; besides several other edicts in subsequent years tending to the sup- 
pression of the heathen worship. But as yet there was no actual resort to 
rorrp, and hi'? only do-^ir'^ ■^f'cm? at this time to have been lo prevent the 
private exercise of the Pa<rau rites : and in one of the haws we have just 
alluded to, he declares, " Vou wlio consider this profitable to yourselves, con- 
*' tinue to visit the public altars and temples, and to observe the solemnities of 
"your us«ge ; for we do not forbid the rites of an antiquated usage to be per- 
''mmied in the open liffki" This is easily explainable. Constantine was a 
▼cry superstitious man ; as a politiciai^ he desired the triumph of Christianity, 
but he feared the ))ower of the Pagan niai^ic, and that it might be privately 
employed against liim. That lie believed in it is proved by n law of the year 
321, m which he ordained, that, on certain occasions of public calamity, " the 
" bizuspices, according to ancient usage, should be consulted as to w1»t it 
"might sigidiy, and a earefu! report should be drawn up for his use." It 
was this trait in his character which caused him, for some years after his 
avowal of Christianity, to "let I dare not wait npon 1 would" in relntion to 
the suppression of Paganism. But a^ In^t, hd in this in a irreat measure by 
the advice of the bishops, he published an Kdicl against Paganism, which was 
now to be tolerated no longer, and the arm of the civil law was to be brought 
to aid in tlie conversion of the Pagans to Christianity. Nor were the pene* 
cntions of Constantine restrief ed to overthrowing the temples and idols of 
Paganism, and to allowinc: his Christian subjects to bum and destroy them, 
(for alas ! the Christians showed themselves only too ready to deal out the same 
injustice now they iiad the chance, as had formerly been dealt out to them); not 
alone were these things done, but the property of the I'agans was confiscated, 
and theur writings suppressed, ' 

Not content with this, the Catholic bishops ui^ed Constantine fo direct 
the engine of persecution against the heretical sects of Christians. The 
following extracts from one of his edicts will (!^vc our readers an idea of the 
spirit in which these persecutions were carried on : — " Understand now by tliis 
"present statute, yv. Novatians, Valcntinians, Marcionites, Paulians, ye who 
"are calkd Cataphrygians, and all ye who devise and support heresies by 
''means of your private assemblies. . . . We give warning by this present 
"statute, that none of you, henceforth, presume to assemble yourselves 
*' toLrcthcT. have directed, aeeordint^ly, that you be deprived of all the 

*' houses in which you ;ire aeeustomed to hold your n'^^emblies j and our care 
"in this respect extends so far as to forbid the holdin*?; of your superstitious 
" and senseless meetings, not in public merely, but in any private house or 
'* place whatsoever. Let those of you, therefore, who ar« desirous of emhracing 
" the true and pure religion, take the far better course of entering the Catholic 
*• cknrch^ and uniting with it in holy fellowship, whereby you will be enabled 
'* to arrive at a knowled;i;e n«' tin; frutii.*" Althouf^h but little is known of 
the 5u}}enngs consequent upon these r-dicts, for thi- Church has not been 
anxicMH to preserve the recoril, yet similar examples in juorc modem times enable 
09 to judge of what they must have been. *' It is a humiliating refieetion," 
says BasD Cooper,! " Constantine never was a persecntor till he enbraoed 

* RnwMii* Ytt., Const. ). III., c SI, CS. f fw Chnreb of CbrifltcnilOBi, p. MS, mU, 
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"* the gospel. Indeed," lie adds, " iu geaeml* it may be said with tniih, tiud 
•'be was » tolerably good heathen, but a very sorry Christijui." These may 
be viewrd as strong words on the part of an orthodox writer, although the 
spice of orthodox unfairness is in Ihcm, for if f 'Onstnntiiir were " a tolerably 
" good hcathcu," what shall we tay of iSo( ratcs and I'lato, and others whom 
ChristisDS class among the heathen ? It may, nay iniist erer be a hntniliating 
nfleetkmlbr tiioee who believo in the Chuivb, that Constantine d^enerated 
after his connection with it (and the extent of that degeneracy we shall show 
next week), but it should hi- still more humiliating that any Christians should 
have been found to defend his character. 

J AS. L. (iOODlI^U. 



THE CHINESE SACRED BOOKS. 

TlIK CHUNG-YUNG. 
Tramlaied Jrohi AM Jtemumfs Frenck EdUiQii. 
{Coticliideil/rou^ p. 28 i.) 
C^hap. XXI. — The intelligence which springs from moral ijerfection is 
oilled natural light ; the perfection which results ftom acquired knowledge is 
tamed instractun, or aoqniied light, lie who has the perfection of vvtne^ 
is, by that akiie, enlightened ; he who is truly enlightened ought to anive at 
perfection. 

Chap. XXIi. — Throughout the univnn«p. he alone, who has aifained 
the height of pfrfcdiou, can know profouudlv his own nature; he who knows 
profoundly lii^ own nulure, i-uu kuuw likewibc that of other men : he can 
nthora tlie nature of things ; he can, with heaven and eartl^ oontribiite to 
motatioD and production. He might form a third term worthy of beaven 
and earth. 

Chap. XXIII. — After these men, of the first order, come those who direet 
their etibrts towards a single virtue, and who eau carry it to perfection. This 
perfection will muuifest itself, be contiuuous, will iUumiuate, will move, will 
change hearts, will work conversions \ but there is iu the universe but ouc luaa 
truly perfect, who can thus work conversion. 

Chap. XXIV.— The virtue of a man who has attained the height of 
perfection, extends to a prescience of futurity. The elevation of dynasties 
and families is indicated by favourable presages (in herbs or plants and 
animals') ; their fall is announced by fatal signs in the herb >ihe (aneiently used 
iu divmuliuuj, well us in tite tortoise (used iu the divination called pOQ)^ 
and by motioDS felt in all the members of the body. But the man who hia 
atltthiBd perfection feek beforehand the calamity or the felicity whidL is 
(o happen; he foresees good and evil, therein resanbliiig a sMs (geniua or 
spirit. 

Chap. XXV. — This jMsrlcction is its own achlevcnu nt, and tliis rule, 
the rule of itself. Perfection is tlie end and the beginning of all things 
(t. e. heaveui earth, and man) ; without perfection, they could not exiftt ; 
therefore it is that the wise man attaches so much importance to it. The 
truly-perfect man does not confine himself to his own perfection ; he sedm 
also that of the universe. To carry oneself to perfection; istheefeot of 
goodness ; to carry other things, is the effect of wisdom. Thf^^e are the 
natural virtues, the rule of our interior and exterior relations : COnfommbly to 
this wc direet our actions, according to circumstaucc^. 
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CSiap. XXYt. — Thus, he who has attained the height of perfection never 
relaxes ; not relaxing, his virtue is durable; beiug durable, it is manifest; 
being manifest, it extends afar otT ; ' xtendcd afar, it is great and profound ; 
bcino; profound and {^reat, it ib bublime and brilliaut. Bt-inj* great and 
profound, it sustains the universe ; being sublime and bniiiunt, it protects it ; 
bciDg extended and dorable, it condactB it to perfection. Being great and 
profound, it may bo compand to earth ; being sublime and sparkling, it may 
be eompnod to beaven ; being extended and durable, it is without limits. 
BHn^ such, it manifests itself without being seen; it changes henrts without 
moving itself; it arrives at perfcetion without acting. The law ol lieavenand 
earth may be expressed in one word : its agency in the production, of things is 
not doable; but its manner of givmg beiug to things is incomprehensible. 
Hie way of bosren and eartb is vastj profound, enbltme,- briUiant, ertended, 
dnnble. At present, the heaven wo see is a spark of shining light. If we 
regard its immense extent, the sun, the moon, the stars, the planets <^n<:pcnded 
there ; the universe is enveloped with it. This ^lobe is but a handful of earth ; 
but if \vc regard its breadth and depth, it sustains the mountain Jhva-yo, 
without being oppre^iscd thereby ; it contains rivers and seas, wiihout beiug 
ofcrflowed uerewitb; it supports all things tbat fonn the world. This 
mountain, which is but a fragment of rock, if we r^ard its breadth and 
height, gives birth to plants and trees, lodges birds and quadrupeds, produces 
m its entrails, mines and precious stones. This mass is, a? it were, to beheld 
in the palm of the hand ; hut if we reirard its immense abyssc -, ( normous 
tortoises, {yven), crowdilcs, hydra'?, {kenou)^ dragons, lish, and 

turtle live tiiere ; and rich treasures thence derive theur birth. The Book of 
Poetry {SJie-kbtg) says 

* " The })owcr of the supreme heaven is coustsnt and without limit; ** 

that is, thence it is worthy of the name of heaven : — 

"How should not liavr. been manifot 

Tlic virtue of Wail waug, wliich was spotless ! ** 

that is, what made VVan-wang be tiidy himself was, tbat the purity of hi^ 
vLi tue was uot interrupted, like tbat of heaven. 

Chap. XXYIL— How ^t is the way (/ooiO of the ho|y man 1 It is 
like the ocean ; it produces and preserves all things ; its sublimity touches the 

heavens. How great and how rich (or redundant) it i.^^ ! I t comprehends the 
three hundred ceremonies of the lirs* order {Le-e, mouruiiij^, sacrifice, &c.), 
and the three thousand inferior rites ^li n-c, politeness, the jiroper manner of 
solutiug, ^c). We want (or expect) a man who shall be sucli Lhut kc can 
fcdkw his way. For it is said that, if we be not endowed with snpienie 
virtue, we cannot attain the sununit of the way itaou). This is why the wise 
man esteems the law, or natural virtue, which leads him to science, or acquured 
virtue. Having attained that which is broad and vast, he suifers not that to 
escape which is subtle and cuneealed ; having attained that which is all- 
sublime and all-brilliant, he pursues the way of the iuvanuble mean : ho 
studies ancient precepts and understands modern ; he attaches importance to 
tbat which is grave, and prizes ceremonies greatly. Thus, placed in a supe- 
rior rank, lie is not arrogant ; in an inferior station, he is not rebellious. If 
the kingdom be well-governed (has la\\s), his words suftice to advance him; 
if the kingdom be ill-govenied (without laws), his si Icuce will suffice to ensure 
him safety. The Book of Poetry {Slic-king) says : — 

" — — enlighteoed and pnidcnt. 

He (Ohung-shan-foo) owes his ssfely to his qualitiM.'' 
XhiB vSm to what has bm aliwdy said. 
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Cbip- XXXVI II, — kung-t/si' said : *• i lic ignorant man, who lovo-? to use 
•*hU own judgment; the low man, wiiu arrogates to himself what does not 
" belong to liim ; the modern, who wishes (indiscreetly) to re^tablisb anciBiit 
''eOBtomi, and (be like to ibese, prepare greet misfortunes for themselves. 
*<Uii]ese emperor, it is the province of none to imagine ceremonies, to fix new 
" measures (or costumes, carriages, kc.) or correct characters. The imperial 
"chariots still follow the same tracks; books are vrittrn \v'*h the same 
*• characters, and manners arf tlie same. Those who j>us-^t-,s the dignity of 
" the ancient emperors, without their virtues, ought in no re^^pect to iimovate 
'*iipon ceremonies and music ; and those who possess tbeir virtaes, and not 
<* their rank, ought as little to innovate upon music and ceremonies.'* Kniif- 
tzse said : *' 1 think with pleasure of (or extol) the usages of the dynasty of 
**t]ie lleas ; but thf little kingdom of Khr i«5 but an insufficient relic (or 
"pledge). 1 have studied tlie u>ages of th>- ilynasty of Yen, and there remain 
*' no traces of them but in the principality of 6img. 1 have studied the usages 
" of the dynasty of the Chows, and as they are now in vigour, these are tho 
"nsages I have to follow." 

Cnap. XXIX.— There are thiec things of great importance in the govern- 
ment of the tinpirr, and those (who observe them) will conimit few faults. 
Many excellent laws which the ancients had established, or superior nieii had 
proposed, want authenticity ; thev ciumot, theretore, obtain conhdeiice, aud 
the people i'ollow them not. !E^xcellcnt laws, proposed by a wise man of 
inferior rank, want authority ; they do not obtain confidence and the people 
follow them not. Hence n good prince lays the foundation of his conduct in 
himself ; he establishes it amongst the people by the forr • of his own 
example: hf^ regulates himself, but without obstinacy, after (ttie f\ninnlr of) 
the kings wiio founded the first three dynasties ; ije governs his actioub, without 
hesitation, bv the heavens and the earth ; he regulates hiiuscU' iiccordiug to the 
spirits, and he finds no soliject of donbt, nor experiences any inquietude, in 
the expectation of the holy man who is to come at the end of ages (pf-ike, a 
bundled generations). Regulating himself according to the spirits, without 
any ground of donbt, he know^ heave!) : waiting without impatience the holy 
man who is to come .it the end of ages he knows mankind. Thus, the move- 
ments of a great prince ought to be tiic hiv, of the empire; his actious ought 
to be its rule, his words ought to be its nKklel, from gcueralion to genentioii ; 
then those who ore at a distance from him will sigh fot him, and thoae 
who are near him will not be injured by him. The Book of Poetiy (iSSI** 
kinfi) says :— 

" Shoidd he (the emperor'^ he afar nfT, no one hates him; 
Should he be near, there is none whom he injures. ' 
Yes, incessantly, day and night. 
He^is the olgeet of etenial pcaises.*' 

Xheie is no great prince who will not thus acquire a ra^id glory in the 
empire. 

Chnp. XXX. — The pliilosopher (Confucius) recnllrd the remote tiine^s of 
Taou aud Shan; but lie praised the nearer limes of Wan aud Woo; he 
imitate the eternal heaven, on the one hand, and on the other, he aceommo- 
dated himself to the vaiiations of earth and water. Thus, therefore, it i«, that 
tiiere is nothing which the earth does not contain and support ; that heaven 
does not cover and envelope ; it is thus that the four seasons succeed each 
other in turn, and that the "un and moon altnnately -hine. VII things, pro- 
duced together, do not injure one auollier: the sinailtnnf miw f o!ir>p of the 
seasons and stars do not counteract each other, A limited or eontiued virtue 
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is like the cHicreni of u river ; a great virtue is like the immense murch of the 
wuverse. It Ts by these virtues that the heaven and earth are great. 

Chap. XXXi. — 'J here is hut one holy man in the universe, who could 
comprehend| enlighten, penetrate, kuow, and suffice for governing ; whose 
nigiuaiiiDHy, liberty, affability, goodness, oould conciliate all men; whose 
energy, oouiage, stioigth, and courtesy conld suffice for oommand ; whose 
panVft granty, sagacity, rectitude» could suffice for attracting respect ; whose 
eloquence, regnlnrity, attention, exactitude, could suffice to discern all things. 
His vast and comprehensive mind is a deep source of things, whioli appear 
each in its proper season. Vast and extensive as the heavens, protouud as 
the deep itself, the people, when he shews himself, cannot fail to respect him ; 
if he speak, none wiU distrust what he says ; if he act, none will reftue to 
applaud him. Thus, his name and his renown will soon overrun the empire, 
and diffuse themselves even amongst the barbarians of the soulli {/non) and 
of the north (me), wherever ships and chariots can reach, or the power of 
man p( lu trate, in all parts covereci- by the heavens and supported by the 
earih, liiuuuuated by the sun and moon and ferlili;&ed by the dew and mists. 
AH behigs, that have blood and breath, will love and honour him, and he may 
be compared to the heaven itself. 

Chap. XXXII. — There is, in the universe, only he, who has attained the 
summit nf perfection, who can discover and explain entirely the i^n cat web (or 
teiiuir) of the universe, establish its grand principle, and iinderstand the 
productions (or creation) and preservation (or con:jervation) of the heaven and 
tfae earth : in hiin there is sufficient for all this. His benevolence is perfect. 
Ids depth is like the abyss, his vast extent Hke the heaven. But unless he be 
teiihr intelligent, enlightened, holy, wise, and cany the edestial virtues to the 
llighfst point, who could ever know them ? 

Chap. XXXIII. — The Book of Poetry (S^ie-kinff) says — 

" She queen of Wei) covered her embroidered robe with a coarse outer habit, 

Detesting the hxniy and splendour of her oraanients." 

Thus the virtue of the wise nan loves to conceal itself, but it shines forth 

daily ; the specious qualities of the vulgar man are ostentatious, and they 
daily diminish. The vinuc of the wise man is simple and not fastidious ; 
measured but ni^reeablc; grave and regnlar. He who knows how to approach 
thit wliirli is remote, who knows the ori^n of the laws, who am grasp subtle 
llungs, could enter the way of virtue. The Book of Poetry (jS/te-kin^) 
•lyet— ■ 

"Although hidden in a deep place, (the fish) can peneive itself." 

In like manner, if the wise man, scrupu!nu«ly examining his heart, discovers 
no stain there, thciT is nothing in his heart which he ought to be ashamed of; 
what the wise man himself cannot perceive, is there a single man who can 
perceive ? The Book of Poetry says : — 

" Be attentive even to your own house ; 

Let there be nothing, even onder yonr own roo^ Ibr which yon can blusb." 
Thus the wise man is respected when he does not act, and sincere even when 

he is silent. The Book of Poetry ?nys — 

**Hc who presides at a ccremonv witiiout having ncrr\<=ion to speak. 
Conducts himself so that, duriug the time of sacrilice, there is no dispute.*' 

In Hke manner, the wise man, without giving rewards, animates the people 

by his example ; withont shewing anger, he is feared by the people more tun 

mm andiioMi (a kind of axe). The Book of Posliy: my 

A iin|^ hidden virtue is the model of a handled vassab." 
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Thus, a good king, who firmly ( iiltivntes virtue, by that akme gi?e8 peace to 
the empire* The Book of I'octry says : — 

** I love that bright virtue, 

Whieh doei not manifest itaelf in gnmd TOcb." 

Knq^-tue said : ** Words and a (mere) semblance of virtno, hvn tiM 
MUest effect in the coafoiion of the people." The Book of Foetiy stya 

" Yiztoe is something as ilne as a hair 
But a bair might still be compared to something : 

" Virtue is a ( rlpstial thuig' ; 
It has neither stiuud, nor oaour," 

And this is its sublimity* 



SOUTli PiiACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVKNIiNU LECTUEE8. 

BX P. W. PERFITT. Ph. D. 

HUVOET lin> lKTiq,inTEIB 09 ■OTPT. 
(OoHiinwd from jh 888.) 

Br? the timo had arrived when a liLclit was about to gloani ovrr the ruins ia 
Kon,rpt, by Mhich thoir tine nature and history wo\dd be revealed. Napoleon was 
the chiei souice or priun ugcul iii briuguig abuuL the change. He conceived great 
idesa of Asiatic and African oonqaesta, and under his orders the celebrated I^yp- 
tian expedition set out in the year 1790. Btit, although Ts^apoleou had set out for 
conquest, he did not lay aside the spirit of IVance. In the most exciting hours, he 
never forgot that Frenchmen love to possess the history and literature of the past, 
and aoooniingly he sent forward a number of eminent savans, who were to explore 
and paint sketches of the whole country. They were to lay hare the entire history 
and life of Kgypt, while himself was employed in winning victories, and in laying 
the foundation of grand French eolonies. All was well planned and provided, but 
with results which the leader had not oaloulatcd. Victoria were not wanted so 
mucli as the anticipated fruits of victories; whieh, sccin;: that there was a Nelson 
with the British fleet to be consulted, were not f^o very surpri.sing. Still the learned 
savans could work, could explore tomb.**, niciisure pyramids, copy inscriptions, takt^ 
easts of the seolpture, and in other ways collect treasures. It is sui^msioff how so 
much was done, under the rircnmstnnecs, in such a shnH spare of time; tor mate- 
rials were collected, which, well employed, were enough to disperse the whole of the 
gloom that lor ages had hung over Egypt. Amongst the priceless remains was one 
asastfina espeeial mention, called the Ro'tetta stone. In August, 1799, a French 
officer of cnt,'ineers, Mens. Bnuehard, was busy dipfring the foundation nf Fort St. 
Julien, at Kosetta, and turned up a slab of black, basalt, covered on its surface with 
inscriptions, and when examined, it proved to be an account of the coronation of 
Bpipmuies, 190 b.c, written in three characters; one, the ancient Greek, and tvo^ 
Egyptian, the demotic and enchorial ; and it is to that stone, to that inscription, 
that we are indebted for our present kuowledee of Egyptian ^vriting and history. 
But the French lost their prize. Through their failure in Egypt, tney were com- 
pelled, by the treaty of Alexandria, to surrender dU their treasures into the bands 
of the British, and in 1802 the Rosetta stone wa.«> placed in the British "Museum. 
It stands— enclosed in a wooden frame, covered with giase— in the £^|jptian 
department. 

Of oonne the Greek part was soon translated, but years passed away before any 

great results were achieved in ai)p!ying that to the Eyyptian. There was no doubt 
of the one being a key to the other, but, as with mizzle locks, the great question 
WM how to apply it. The first to succeed was Uhampolhon, that is, to succeed 
in flqftidag like a comprehensive way. Many men in all the learned societies of 
Europe were at work, and, as is usual, it is hard to say who first succeeded in fixiug 
the value of any demotic eharactsrs. De Sa(>y« sa early as 1908, pointed out the 
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uropcr uamcs wliicli occiir in the inscriptiou, such as Ptolemy, Aicxauder, &c. Then 
Akerblad, a Swede, formed a skeletou alphabet of the demotic obataoten, Initfidlad 
in supct ssfully applying it. After this our countryman, Dr. Young, entered the lists ; 
and in 1819 in his able article in the *' Eiicvcloptedia Britamiica," he gave demon- 
strative evidence of having succeeded iu llkiug five letters, besides giving the 
probable meaning of 200 groups of signs whicli have since then been ertablubed. 
Gliddou, the cclcDrated American Egyptologer, calls this the first gleam of light caitt 
upon the Egyptian method, which is, doubtless, true enough, but, for all that, Dr. 

was most unmercifully abused for succeeding. Much more, however, was 
needed, and it was at this point ChampoUion eame forward to asoert his claiins tnd 
immortalise himself by his great suceesscs. UHu thcr, as some suppose, he obtained 
\m first light from Dr. Young, is Lurdly worth infiuirin^', because even if he did, he 
added so much that we should still in jusLioe be buuud to call him an original 
discoverer. In 1839 Ghamnollionread a oaper before the French Academy, in iraidi 
he demoastrated that the Egyjitians had made use of pure hieroglyphical signs — 
of characters which ro)iresent( " uages of mntrrial objects, merely to represent 
the sounds of the uumcs of Oicck und Roman Sovereigns inscribed upon various 
aunmments. He ^ve a phonetic system, and a land of nii rogl v}}hic alphabet, and 
succeeded In translating all such inscriptions. Thus an entrance was made into 
the arcana, and although it was but an entrance, all Euroneau scholars felt certain 
that if the work were pursned, the re^iults would be lu^ly .satisfactory. And X 
hardly need sa^r that their hopes have been more than reaOsed, althoodi at a ooat of 
labour, and naius of thought and patience iu tcseurch, wliich could it have been 
foreseen at toe outset, would certainly have deterred the workers from enteiing 
upon such a tedious career. 

It is painfbl to hare to state, that the pulpit olamoured toadl;|ri^auiBt the work 
of this diligent man. Of course, as the custom in such cases is, it was at once 
boldly deolared that his desire, " In's only object \ras to overthrow religion and 
the Bible.*' What other aim is possible, seeing tiiut already we have enough about 
the Egyptians in the Hebrew hooks f Moreover, in all that he has done, what is 
said about the Jews Y Th(;se peddling gentlemen seemed to imagine that every 
Egypti;»n inscription must have somethinir about the Hebrews, inst as if they had 
dommated over the thoughts, customs, and maimers of the people. And here were 
a niimber of men now actually reading Egyptian writing without disoovering any 
looh allusions. Clearly it was a vue conspiracy against the Bible. Now let 
us sa)r here that the ehanjr aj^ainst Champollion and his disciples was grossljr untrue 
for, with the true spirit of a pliilosopher, he turned to these inscriptions, not in order 
to foieethem to support obtain foregone oonclnaiona of his own, hut simply to 
discover what it was tin y had to say. No matter whether the ideas were false or 
true, his object wa.^s to iliscover exactly what those ideas were. And, of course, it 
is only when men approach the imknown in tliat spirit that they are likely to dis- 
coferthe tmlh, for it they begin witih a foregone oondnaion at onoe, they inteiwet 
fllsdy, and attach their own nwaning instead of finding out the true one. This 
happened abundantly in thi* very instuice. Eor, as in nllcascs, there was one body 
of nreaobers loudly denounciog the study as leading men into infidelity, while 
aainlier was citing the leeoliB of ttie study to ]>rove the truth of BiUe 
Moiy; ttdlotil were equally confident regarding the strict morality and justice of 
the course they pursned. But in justice to them, it is to be observed that they had 
far more plau;uble arguments in favour of the course thej^ pursued, than could be 
pleaded by the Uteraiy men who loie in oppoeition. Theirs was pure envy. They 
were aimoyed that ChampoUion had so far succeeded, and to that feeling uf annoy- 
ance we must attribute the spiteful thin^rs whieh were said and done in order to 
prevent the discoverer from enjoying the honours he so ricldy deserved. Fortunately, 
however, the man was proof against both pulpit and liteniy aseanlta, and thus be 
pursued his course of inquiry uid specubtion. 

But something more wa^ required than ChampoUion eonld supply in order to 
brmg out fully the realities of Ejjyptian history; and liuppil^ a few Englishmen, 
assisted by a iew enquiring Italians, discovered, and diligently pursued the 
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necessary cftin^e. LffKjkiiijr into Et,'ypt, between the \earb IS20 aud I '^51. \>c ^ec 
WUkinsou, iiichanlsou, Burton, iluy, Prudhoc, Gliddon, Lepsius, Vyse, Ciiaiupoliioii, 
Boielliiu, and othen t'Oo nnmerous to mentioEi, all uctively cn^cd in the studv 
of the remains in a scientific iti;inurr. miuI copving llif old jnsci iption?^ with Iccirncd 
precision. They examined all tliev could lind from Cairo to Nubia, alike throuj^ 
the whole length of, and aeruiis the valley. ^1><^>^ virgin ground. As 

Bfr. Gliddon remarks— "Every temple, every tomb, contained sometliing unknown 
before; and which those prdiflcmeu were the /fr.?;' to datr, and to describe with 
accurate details. .\ inon- intensely interrsfin!; lii ld never opened lo the explorer— 
every step being adiiscuvi rv. Xol)ly did these learned imd indefatigable travellers 
pioneer tne way, and mighty have been the i exults of their .irduous laboara. They 
procured lithopmphic presses from England ; ami, al tlicir individual expense, for 
private circulation, Messrs. lelix, Burton, nnd Wilkinson printed (at Cairo — 1826 
to 1829) and circukitcd a luasi of hieroglyphical tablets, legends, genealogical 
tabl^, texts, mythological, historical, and other subjects, which, under the modest 
titles of 'Notes,' ' Execrpta,' and ' Materia lliero^ypliica,' ^r. rr disscinir. id ij to 
learned societies in Europe. Lord Prudhoe's distant excursions and correct 
memoranda rendered tin; collections of autiqmtie5, uiih which he enriched England, 
extremely valuable ; aad bis Uboiirs were the more appreciated, as loiwhip's 
liberal mind and generous patronayjc of .seieuce were above any sordid motives of 
aoquisitivcness. ^Tr. Ilay^s own accurate pencil, aided by various tidentcd artiste, 
wnom his princel} fortune enabled him to employ, amassed an amount of lirawings, 
fliat render his portfolios the largest in the world. The researches of all these 
gentlemen have been of incalcaiaUe value to the cause of truth in rdatioii to the 
history of J'4^y|)t."* 

But their succcbscs, aroused the French and Italians, aud the result was, lIihl in 
1838 the French government sent a commission, oonsisting of ChampoUion le Jcoue, 
and four French artists, well supplied with every necessary outGt, to Egypt, in 
order that tlu^ master might, for his own aud his country's honour, and at her 
expense, reap the hardest for which his hand had sown the seed. A .similar design 
having suggested itself to another patron of arts and sciences, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, the celebrated arch.Tologist and oriental scholai-, Professor Ippolito 
Rosellini, of the University of i'isa, and four Italian artists under his direction, were 
appointed a comniisaion to proceed to Egypt, with the same iutcuL as the French 
mission. It was amicably -arranged by tlie respective governments, aud bctweoi 
the chiefs of each expedition, that their labour^ -limlij be united ; and. in eon- 
scrjuenc p. the Freneii and Tuscan missions were blended into one, aud both reached 
Alexandria in the same vessel, and prosecuted their labours hand in hand from 
Memphis to the second Cataract. They returned in IS J 9, and brought with them 
an imnicnsc store of wealth in the form of inscriptions and drawiugs. If was 
amicably arranged between ChampoUion and Rosellini that ihey were to combine 
their labours in the works that were to be issued ; each was to take a i)e]>arate 
branch. The French were to undert^ike the *' Historical lUustratlOltS,'' and Ike 
Tuscan? the "Civil "'^T numents," with all that related to the manners and nistoms 
of the people U'ntbrtunately Chamoollion found his cud approaching too rapidly 
to allow ot his completing his task, tiencc he hurried on with his grammar of the 
language, and completed it upon his death bed. It now devolved upon the Tuscan 
leader to perform the whole of the labour ; and when we survey the wonderful 
work he has produced, the miuiy hundreds of folio engravings, copies from the tombs 
iilastrating the manners and customs military, civil, and religious, of the Egyptian 
people, we feel compelled to acknowledge fbat for onee^ the nfjbi man hM Deeii 
enplojed byihe State. 

* GliddoD s Anci«Dl E^ypL 

{To be conttMued.) 
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PATRONAGE AND THE MINISTRY. 

Albkady enough has been imtteninthe English language against the syiten 
of Fktnmage. But, unfortunately, the evil, bad as it is, does not stop wiih 
tbe sad administration so frequently dilated upon, for it involves other and 
monstrous wronprs. Wlien patronage places unfit men in office, and iit the hcnd 
of affairs, to justify itself before the country, it must distinctly assert botii that 
the men are lit for their ofhces, and that they administer wisely. The first 
wrong involves the perpetration of another, and so it goes on to the end of 
the ehapter. Wrong is done, and then there is a bmmiifiil supply of fiilsdhood 
in order to cover up the wrong. So that in place of honour and the highest 
sense of tnith Leing priraarj* qualifications in a minister, we find that the 
qunlifirntioij ■ now arc aptness in deceit rnifl powers of evasion. The object of 
all our ministers is, not to inform the country correctly upon any matters, but 
to hide or mystify the actual state of public affairs ; and so far has this been 
earned, that no matter whether the " ins " are Whigs or Tories, we fedi a 
degree of mistrust as to the entire truthfulness of statements the Ministiy 
may have made. They are suspected men ; rightly or wrongly they are 
su8]^ted, and the suspicion has arisen from the pauiful fact that, as a nde. 
Ministers deal untruthfully with the entire nation. 

Of course, there are circumstances uudur which it would be imprudent, and. 
Indeed, eriminal, to the interests of the eonntiy to answer fa% and truUiftdly 
every question members of the Commons may propose. There are times, too, 
when a great degree of caution is needed to fit a man for answering saf^. It 
is true that if our Members of Parliament M'cre statesmen, if thev were men in 
possession of even only a moderate share of right feeling, patriotism, or 
•tatesmau knowledge,, they would never ask questions which the interests of 
the country demand for a time shall remain unanswered. But they are 
deficient in all these good things, and the defieiencj is made up to the mer- 
chant members by an excess of selfishness, whfle to the others it is made up 
by cither excess of egotism or ambition : and hrncc it is that for their indivi- 
dual purposes, tlu'v select to put those very (pirstions which, if fully and 
truthfully answen il, would place an enemy in possession of knowledge wliich 
ought to be withlield. But even in such cases duplicity iind eviision arc out 
of place. Let the Minister honestly answer that tne interests of the eomrtij 
VoK. n. X 
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demand silence on his part, and faction in the House endeavor.nng to force 
nil nn?wer \^ould be at once repudiated by the coimUy uL kige. A true 
uuawci, or a patriotic refusal to apswv* wUl meet eveiy caae^ and benoe the 
iiim>neoe6dly of the duplicity and evasion now 80 larg^y nBorted to. 

This evasion or duplicity is invariably resorted to when cases of mal- 
administration are brought forward. The M iuiater perceives the wrong ; he 
cannot be the one man who is hlintl to the true state of affairs, but then he has 
been taught that it is inexpedient to declare or aihiiit the liicts, and moreover, 
he is made to feel, tiiut, to some extent, it is dangerous to his position. He 
looks into systems and peneives their nnworthiness, but is afiraia to mot them 
out. He mod^es and dianges, not with the intent to cure, but simply to 
keep the grossneas of the wrong from bemg paraded before the public eye, 
and wlien lie appoints unfit men to fill offices, h- is aware of the wrong he is 
doing, but he lacks the courage rcqiured in order to refuse the doing it. 
Witli him ull these are things of expediency. The Honourable Member for 
liurdlcdom has a vote which, as an independent and patiiotic heio, he holdfl 
himself fine to give or refuse to the Minister in the next great division. Thera 
is a vacancy in one of the public offieea, and the honourable and i)atriotic 
member has a relative who desires to serve bis country, by filling the said 
void, and for him the gentleman is soliciting. The debate is to be about some 
miserable Sunday trading bill ; some caut (question of, Are we to have a new 
buteh of bishops ? or, whether some right honourable member of the Cabinet 
said 'fbnnm" or "bxownMil** in the bite debate ; and of oourse* seeing that audi 
amattor mnst beof primary importance, at all costs theremostbeanunisteiial 
miQorityr TTie right honourable and independent M.P. is awnrc how much 
importance the ^Tiiiisters attach to ha^'ng a victory, and he Iuls chosen, nay, 
has waited for tlic [ucsent favourable opportunity to press liis suit, and t^am 
the oiiice iur iiu> reiutive. He knows well enough that the iMiuister has not 
the courage to lefuae, for votes are valuable and are not to be lightlv lost. 
Aid thus the baig^in Is stmck. Of oonrse, the Minister does not say bluntly, 
'*Sir, your rehtiTe shall have the appointment on condition that you vote with 
"us In the coming contest," for that would be " condescending to an 
"act beneath the ilignity of a gentleman;" but for all that vaniish the matter 
is so understood, and the M.P. who voted on the opposite side, after obtaining 



tliat there is honour among thieves, we ean only ezpeefc ' tiiai m inqplied 
oontnujta which, without danger could not bi; reduced to writing, there must 
be some such observances, some degree of Pariiamentary honour to serve in 

the way of gilding over the primary vilcness. 

And lot it not be iraa^:incd that such cases arc uncommon, for, of a truth, 
they are tj^uitc the cumrury ui rare. Many men who formerly would not have 
bowed to such a system, bow to it now. They are imnresaed with the idea 
that it is not wise to allow aU the good things to glide untasted ton their 
grasp. If th^ do not use the power of position to promote the interests of 
• a relative, no matter how well he may be qualified, they know, as a fact, that 
nothing will be done for him. Tlie best man tlint stands in England hns no 
better chance of obtaiiuag any olfice than the worst. The qualifications of 
the applicant are of no consequence— the patronage is all. Patron^e can 
oonvert a fod into a governor of a Colony^ and he will get his emoluments 
i^aite as regularly as the best govenior Enghmd ever sent out. Men some- 
times llattnr fht msi Ives that p;ood recommendations, certificates of character 
and competency, will gain ikom a government offiee of value, but it is only 
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an idio dream. Sadi tkingi are never read. The Minister who has the 
office to bestow looks not tq the boily of the writing, but to the signature, for 
the great question with him is> Can the wiiter aid iiim in the next parlin- 

menf firv conflict P 

1 hus it is thtit our Bfinisters, and while fxdly conscious of the wrong tiiaj 
perpetrate, are daily aaerifleiiig the poMie interasta, the eflkaency of the 
service, and their own hononr as atetesmen to audi ndaenible quibbling, 
victcnics, and present expedienoes. Like the bankrupt who goea on borrowing 

from OBf^ tn pny another, and each timn at higlu r rales of interest, tliey seek 
to Veep ail bright for the passing hour, without any refjard being paid to the 
ultimate cousequcnecs to the nation at large, and without calculating the 
results which must eu^uc, when the storm, long ingathciiug, eventually bursts 
upon the devoted people. Can greater foUy be perpetrated? "Oh ! thou man 
" of a Cabinet, why close thine ear to the early mutterings and s(X)niM speeches 
" which so plainly indicate the coming tempest ? From thine high position^ 
*' hearest thou not the earnest cry and prayer of England wlilch, now issuing 
" from the depths of its still living soul, demands tliat thou slialt be upto us 
" a true captain, brave and bold, so that thou maycbi duilv [leriorm in act and 
^ Wfltd what tfaon knoweat ahould be achieved for ub, in tlua oar time of local 
"peace, whicli aboold aho be of progress. Adhere' ibmly to that wbioh is 
•* phdi^y joat, whicli is manly, which b generous, and truly patriotic. Cast . 
" for ever a^idc tiie tortuous and uneven courses of poUe>', being unworthy 
*'nlik( tliy jiositiou and the wanis of a great nation; turn ironi the injustice 
*' of iuvuntism, falsehood, and evasion ; pursue only that line of action which 
*• is compatible with tiie Indepeadt^uce native to all mankind, and the especial 
" poasoaaion of Englishmen, and remember at all tiniM that thi: past bcmour, 
''the present interests, and our future glory are to l)e maintained and 
" secured, not merely by the great, but by every act of the State — do this, be 
"thou but so bent in tlionght and action, and all England will aid thee, all 
" England will rally round thee as fondly, proudly, and eonfidingly as the men 
** of ancient tintc gathered around those who were bold in defence of their 
" rights, or as groups of light-hearted boya and girls gather round tbehr 
"venerated parent to honour, revere, aod bless. To the last coin, and the 
" last drop of blood, if need be, all England will f^f9 thee support, and thou 
*' shalt be nnm1)cred with the groat sotds to whom fhia nation has given its 
** praise and never-ending fame.*' 

This England that boasts a succession of noble-minded men and glorious 
patriots, th^ island filled with those whose pulses play in harmony with 
generooa thooghta and honowablc actions* this people which, in their character 
of a nation, has never sacrificed troth to etpedieney, or paltered vritli duty in 
any of the mosttiying hours of their h'fe, now asks from its men of a Cabinet 
to forget the duplicity of courts, to turn nwny from the chicaner^' of Downing- 
street, and to begin the great work of tlic lulure by abandoning tliose systems 
of patronage which have saddled the counti^ with incompetent othcials, and 
exhausted alike our wealth and patience. To thia end we must come. Eng- 
hind will have the right thing done — ^the fit man set to do the duty, but whether 
thia, or some other IGiuskiy. will exccoto its will* who can now answer ? 

P. W. P. 

NOTICE TO OUR RBADERS. 
Oakley Roows, Maijor Street, Ciiei»ska — Sunday Morning Services at 
11, A.M., eondtieted by P. W. PEEim. iHscouTsc, JNoveiuber 13, "Wonder as 
a Source of Trogreiis." 
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THE VISIT OF ZBUS TO BAUCIS AJXD PHILBMON. 

Lf oar Uit nornber we doaed our remarlu upon Zens, with a ttalemeot to tha 
eSbot that the andenta believed that, in company with other goda» he fre- 
quently assumed the human form, and visited the cottagea of men. Tho 
iollowing i« 0\'id*s narrntivp of his visit fr> "Raucis nnd FhilemoOy whioht SOT 
various reasons, wc feel bound to give without curiailment • 

" Here Zeus with Hennas came, but iu disguise 
Of mortal men couoeal'd their deities; 
One laid aside his tiinnder, one his rod; 

And many toilsome steps tofret^f-r trod ; 

For harbour ni a thousand doors thcv knock*d; 

Not one of all the thousand but was lock'd. 

At last an hospitable house they found; 

A honicly shea; the roof, not far from ground, 

Was thaich'd with reeds and straw tocreihcr bound." 

" But a pious old woman named Baucis, and Philemon of a like age, were 
united in their youthful years m that cottage^ and in it, they grew old together; 
and by owning their poverty, they rendered it light, and not to be endured with 
diaoontoited mind. It mritter? not, whether you ask for the masters there, or for 
ike servants ; the whole famiiv are but two; the same persons both obey and 
command. When, therefore, the inhahitants reaeh this little abode, and, bending 
tiiair necks, entend the humble door, the old man bade tiieia rest their limbs on % 
bench set there; upon which the attentive Baucis thrc^r n eoar^c doih. Then she 
moves the warm embers on the hearth, and stirs up the tire they had had the day 
before, and supplies it with leaves and diy baik, ana with her aged breath kindles it 
into a flame; and brings out of the house iiiggots split into many piece s, ^lud dry 
bits of hranches, and breaks Oirm, nnd puts them beneath a small Doiler. Some 
pot-herbs, too, which her husband has gathered in the well- watered garden* ahe stopa 
id their leaves." 

« High oPer the hearth a dune of baeon hung ; 
Good old Philemon sds'd it with a pron^ 

And from the sooty rafter drew ii oown. 
Then cut a slice, but acuc6 enough for one ; 
Tet a large portibn of a liHle stonb 
Which, for their sakes alone, he wi^'d were more. 
This in tlu^ pot he plung'd without deby, 
To tame the flesh, and drain the salt away. 
The time between, hefoie tiie ftre they sat. 
And shortened tho delay by pleasing chat 

A beam there was, on which n heedien pail 
Hung by the handle, on a driv'u nail ; 
This fiUM with water, gcu Jy wamfd, they set 
Before their guests : in this they hath'd mm 
And after with clean towels dried their f'weat. 
This done, the host produced the genial bed. 
Sallow the feet, the mndanL andue stead ; 
Which with no costly coverlet they spread. 
But coarse old garments : yet sneli robes as these 
They laid alone, at feasts or holidays. 
The good old hoaaawife^ tnddng up her gown, 
The table sets : th* invited gods lie down. 
The trivet-table of a foot was lame, 
A blot which prudent Baucis overcame, 
Who throsta Wealh tibe limping leg a sherd. 
So was the mended board exactly reared : 
Then rubb'd it o'er with newly p^ather*d mmt, 
A wholesome herb thut breath 'd a greatfnl scisnt." 
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*'The Gods seat themselves. Tlie old womao, wearuig an apioo, and «ha^in g 
with pdsy, sets the table Iwforo them. But the third lee of the table is too short; 
a potshenl, placed beneath, makes it equal. After tliis, oeing placed beneath, baa 
taken away the inequality, green mint rubs down the table thus marlc kvcl. Here 
are set the double-tinted Denies of the chaste Minerva, and comel-beriies, gathered 
in antnno, and preserved in a thin pidde; endive, too, add radishes, ana a large 
pieoe of curdled miUc, and eggs, that Mve been gently turned in the skyw embers ; all 
served in earthenware. After this, an embossed goblet of similar da? is placed 
theie; cups, too^ made of beech wood, varnishecC where they are hdlowea ont^ 
inth jdwir ma." 

" By this the boiliiig kettle had prepared, 

And to the table sent tbc smoking lard; 

On which with fnt^cr appetite they dine, 

A sav'ry bit, that scrv'd to relish wine : 

The wine itself wss snitmg to the rait. 

Still working in the mnst, and lately jiressM. 

The second course succeeds like that before, 

Plums, apples, nuts, and of their wintry store 

Biy and grapes, and wrinkled datM were set» 

In canisters, v enlarge the little treat : 

All tlu se n irsilk-wliite honey-comb surround, 

Which in tiie midst t^ie countir banquet crown'd : 

Bat the kind hosts their entercBiament graoo. 

With hearty welcome, and an open face ; 

In all they did, yon might discern with eas^ 

A willing mnid, uud a desire to pleiise.** 

"In the mean while, as oft as Baucis and the alarmed Philemon behold the 
^blet, when drunk off, replenish itself of its own accord, and the wine increase of 
itself, astonished at this singular event, they are frightened, and, ^\^th hand"? held 
up, they offer their prayers, and entrent pardon for their entertainment, and their 
want of preparation. There was a ^iii^le goose, the guardian of thdr little ootta^ 
which its owners were preparing to kul for the Deities, their ffoests. Swift vilk 
its wings, it wearied them, rencfcred slow by age, and it escaped than a long time^ 
Mid atkngth seemed to fly for safety to the Gods themselves." 

" And close between the legs ol Zens she lies; 
He, vnth a gracious ear, tne suppliant heard. 
And sav'd her life ; then what he was deckr*d. 
And own*d the god. Tlic neighbouhood (said he) 
Shall justly perish for impiety ; 
Ye stand alone exempted : bat oht^f 
With speed, and follow where we lead the way : 
LcaA'c thc"c ncnirf^t; nnd to the monntain*s heigilt 
Ascend ; not ouco look backward in your flight. 

They haste, and, what their tardy feet den/d. 
The tnistv staff (their better leg) supply'd. 
An arrow 3 flight they wanted to the top, 
And there secure, but spent with travel, stop; 
Then turn their now no more forbidden eyes 
Lost in a hd^e the floated level lie^ : 
A wnt'ry desert covers all the plains; 
Tlicii cot alone, as in an isle, remains. 
Wond'riag with weeping eyes, while they deplove 
Their neighbours' fate, and country now no mon^ 
Their little she d, ?a\Tcc large enough for two. 
Seems, from the ground increas'd, in height and balk to gro#. 
A stalely temple shoots wiUiin the sUei^ 

The cnwlutt<tf their iwt ia cdtu&w 
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Tho j>avemeut poUsh'd inarhlc llicv liehold, 
The gates with sculpture gracM, the spires atid tilM of goM. 
Then thus the sire of with loou aoieiie : 

Speak tliy desire, lliuii only just uf men; 
And thou, 0 woman, only worthy found 
To be with sucli a niuu iu uuirriasc bound. 

Awhi]o they whisper ; then to Zeus addfea^d, 
riiilenion thus prefers tlicir joint rcouest ; 
"VVc crave to scrv« before y^'^ir sacred shlinc, 
And offer at your altars rites divine ; 
And since not any action of our life 
Has bccu polluted r. ilonu-stic strife ; 
We beg one hour oi (ientii, that neither she. 
With widow's tears, may live to bury mc, 
Nor weeping 1, with withcr'd arms may bear 
Mjbreathlei'.s Uaucis to the scpulehrc. 

The godheads si^'u their suit. They run thdr race 
In the same tenour all th' appohited spiiee." 

It has bix^u ur^ucd by a few critics iluit this story i& bused upon the iiistory 
given in Genesis of tbe noeptkm given hj Ahnham to tfae augels, who, with 
JeliovBli*7i8itedkim,and psrtookof ameil, btiltbcjMiaitdattheHebreir 
]jtentiire was Imown among the Greeks at a period prior to that at whidi we 

bafe e?eiy reason to believe it had no existcne*'. Surh stories were common 
in the early days, and as they grew so naturally out oi the false cotiecptions 
men had of the Universe^ there is no reason to believe th&y borrowed them 
from each other. 

The fellowiug is tlie history of Zeus visiting Lycadn, king of AxcMir^ 
''Lvcaoii had many mvea, by whom he became the father of fifty sons, who 
were lik« himself impious and cnicl. '/eus, to satisfy hiinseU" of the truth of the 
reports that reached him, disguised himself as a poor man and sought their hospi- 
tality. To entertain fha stnuigjer thcj slaiiiiSitered a boy, and mingling bisfleftli 
with that of the viotimsy set it before their guest. The god, in indignation aiul 
horror at tho barbarous act, overturned the icdk (whence the place derived its 
future name of Trapezos), and atruck with ikhtnin^ the godless father and bons, 
with the exception of NvctimoB^ whom Earth, taising beriuulds and grasping the 
right-hand of Zeoa^ saved froin the wtath of the aten^ig deii^.'* 

Other visits ^ire recorded, but we shall only cite one mofe which relates to 

the birfh of Orion. 

"Hyria, a town of the Tauairniic or Tliebau territory iti Ikeotia, is said to have 
been the birth-place of Uiiuu. Aa Zeus, i'oseiduu, aud Uerm^s were oue time, 
says the legend, taking a ramble on esrUi, they came late in the evening to the 
house of a small farmer named Hyricus. Seehig the wayfarers, Hyricus, who was 
standing at his door, invlt? d tl'»;in to cuter mid pass tho wAd m hi« luimblc abode. 
The gods aeccpttd the kiml invitation, and were hospitably enlcruuucd. Pleased 
with then: host, they mquircd if ho bad any wish which he d^ired to havegiat^ed. 
Uyrieus replied, {li;tt he once had a ^ ife whom he tenderly loved, and that he had 
sworn never to iiuuTy another. 8hc was dead: he Was childless : his vow was 
biuding : uud vet he Wiis dcsirout* of being a father. Tlio ^oda took the hide of his 
only ox, whicn he had saerifieed in their honoar $ they biUaed it in the earth; and 
ten months afterwards a bov caara to lighi whosi Bviieiis aaned Uridn or 
Orion." 

Odysseus^ when relating to what he saw iu Erebusi says^ 
Then nc.tt the htige Orion I beheld, 
Chaehi^ the beasts o*er the Ssphodeifan lUeadi 
Wliieh in the lonely mountams ho had slail% 
Bearing his hrasen aye-endming dub." 
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firPUDIBS OF CIIUBCH HISTORY.— V. 

THE DOMESTIC CRIMES OP COXSTANTINE. 

We propose in Uua paper to look at the private character of the " coiivnrtcd '* 
Coiistautiue. We have already meutioQed Crispus, the eldest son of Con- 
stantiiie. Raised to the dignity of Ooesar at tfie age of 17, he had* in the 
administration of the Gallic pioTinoes, and in driving bade the Northern 
Barbarians and stopping thor inininiODa. signalised alike hia abdity in 
govrrnmenf tmd his jimwrsg in war, and proved himself in pven,' ^nv worthy 
of the honour conferred upon him. The naval victory which he gained over 
the fleet of Liciuius in the Hellespont had determined the event of the war, 
and added one more to the honourable achievements of the young Grispus ; 
while the result of this action, as well as the ooQapiODOOs theatre on whidi it 
waa perfonned, served to t)rin^' his name and rame promiru nily before the 
Roman people, and caused him to become the popular hero of the iaxuA. He 
had gained, therefore, by his actions, no less than he deserved in the esteem 
of the discerning and judicious, while his kindly disposition and amiable 
temper had won for kim the affections of the court, the army and the people. 
The popularity of Crispus ete hmg attracted the jealons attention of Constan- 
tbe, whooonld not brook a rival, even though that rival were hia son* Aeeoid* 
ing^ we find, that, from the time that the names of Criq>us and Constantine 
were rt^sociated together in the acclamations of the people after thn nnva! 
victory in the Hellespont, Constantine bcc^an to treat his son as though he 
were his enemy ; he deposed him from the rank of Ca3sar, and raised Con- 
stantius (his second sou by Fausta — a mere iufant) to that rank in his stead, 
and eonfined him to the court almost aa a prisoner. It said, Grisptla 
resented these indignities— and what wonder? It U said, he listened to 
counsels which bordered on conspiracy ; notliing more probable, for there are 
alw^fs vnfn in the court of a despot ready to take adranta^^c of disagreements 
of this kintl ; — but again what wonder ? If Constantine treated }m son as an 
enemy it cannot be looked upou as wonderful that he should turu out to bo 
one. But, in fiict, there ia not a jui or tittle of evidence to be fottnd that 
either of these statements is true : everything in ftct that is known regarding 
this matter points to the fact, that there was no tangible proof of angnt that 
could be construed into treason or anything like it. 

AVe have now arrived at the twentieth yc ar of the reign of Constimtmc. 
Every tenth year the Roman Euiperors celebrated tlie completion of another 
decade of power ; for that pui-posc the co\u:t have removed to llome, where 
great preparations have been made for their reception. The Gonneil of Nice 
has jm>t completed its session, and obaeqniotts bishops are gathered there 
too. The fe stival of the Vicenalia has commenced; and the r^oicings are 
at their height; when Crispus — all unwitting of any design against him, and 
rejoicing with the rest — is sei/.vd by the o!ii(•cr^ of the law ; a secret examina- 
tion ensues, or is sup^sed to ensue; and the unfortunate young juau is 
without furtW trial or inquiry sent, uiider a strong guard, to Pola, in latrift, 
and there pot to death by the order of his ihther, white that father is r^otcbig 
in Rome, and entertaining bishops, and hypocritically returning thanks to Qod 
that had been cmiblcd to restore the peace and unity of the Church. And 
what are the bishops doing? Is there not one to say to Constantine,— Why 
is Crispus not here ? — what hast thou done with thy son Crispus ? Not one. 
••Would our ruudaii know what they were doing ? Let ouc ui Lkcu' iiuiu« 
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ber — he oi C jcsarea — 8p< ak for tliem : — " Not one of the bishops was wanting 
** ai the imperial banquet, the circumstances of which were splendid beyond. 
**dawriptioii. — ^Detaemnents of the body-guard and ofber troops snnounded 
'* tbe entrance of the palace with drawn swords, and through the midst of 
" iheae the Men of God proceeded without fear into the innermost of the 
"impennl apartments, in which wprp nomr of the emperor's own companions 
" at tal)l(, wliiie others reclined on couches arranged on cither ■^ide. One 
** might iiave thought that a picture of Christ's Kingdom was ihiu> shadowed 
'* Ibrth, and that the aeene was leas like a reaKty thaa a dream/'* The 
hishops were silent, not so the Boman people^ who took the only way of 
leUang their secret indi^ntton be known by shortly afterwards affixing a 
pasquinade to the palace-gate, comparing Cnnstnntine to the tyrannical and 
blood-thirsty Nero. The " Men of (lod " ati-tlieir feast and held their peace, 
but the heathen multitude uttered curs^ not loud 'tis true, but deep. . 

When the tiger has tasted bbod they say his sight is keener, his soent 
more sfaarf, he is ramons for mote ; blood alone, mm blood, wiU satisQf 
his craving. This is tiger-like and natural, howefer ; bat when man becomes 
a tiger ! . . . Even the tiger loves its young. The po])iilarity of Crispus 
was his crime, and he paid the penalty of death at the hands of an inhuman 
father. Young Licinius, the son of Constantia and nephew of Constantine, 
wius the next victim. We look in vain for any crime of which he hud been 
guilty, and aie left to the only supposition which may aooount fbr Constan- 
tbe*a conduct towards him— wag a Cmtar. The rank of this boy (for ho 
was but 1 1 years of age) was his crime against this most Christian Emperor, 
tin's fnvonred of God, tliis Constantine whom the Clnirch has called " Great." 
ile could not brook Ids sou's rivalahip in the estimation of tlie people ; how 
then should he allow his nephew to remain to become a rival Caesars 
expected in time to become Emperors; and might not Licinius expect the 
aameP These results must be prevented. Who shall say how far the aduk- 
tioil of the bishops, who as we have seen taught Constantine to believe him- 
self something more than man, liad had to do with creating this despotic 
jealousy, this blood-tliirsty seeking to destroy all possible rivalry, on the part 
of the tyrant? We have the relation, and wc may easily imagine, the impas- 
sioned supplications of a mother for the life of her son ; but it is not so easy 
to realise the reftisal of a brother to listen to the prayers and tears of hu 
aister. Like Crispus, young Licinius was put to death without a trial ; and 
then was heard the weeping of the mother for her boy — her only child. 
Constantia did jiot long survive this event : so history relates ; but who shall 
relate the hours of bitter tears, the heart-anguish, the concentrated soul-agony 
of this woman, whose only ioy in life was thus torn from her by the monster 
whom she called a brother! Histocy does not charge the murder of Constautia 
to Constantino, but in the ^e of the Great God who roles the Universe he 
was her murderer nevertheless. 

It is said, that Fausta had instigated Constantine to the murder of 
Crispus ; and considering that she had been, if not accessory to, at leripf an 
unconiplaimng witness ol, the murder of her fatlier Maximian, we see no reasou 
to doubt the statement, which is accepted by most, and denied by none, of the 
historiana who have written on the time, especially when we also consider 
that she might naturally look upon him as the rival of ber own children. 
The events ^l irh followed seem to support this view. Helena, the aged 
mother of Coostantine, lamented and determined to leveoge the untimely £ste 

• EoMb. Vib Ognit. l^iiL 0. IS. 
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of her |^iati(l?on Crispus, and it is supposid tliat siu: induced ( oustantine to 
believe that Fuusta cutertuiued a ciiuimal cuuucciiou willi a slave bclooging 
to the imperial stabtoB. Tiros H resulted that in the Bune year that he had 
fpnt to death a eon and a nephew» besides aleo eiecuting a great number of 
Komans charged with being adherents of Crispus andyottnglS<niiiu8| CoDfltan- 
tine put to (leatli i\ho his wife, the mother of his three surviving children : she 
was suftbcated by his orders, by mean* of tlic steam of a bath which for that 
purpose had beeu heated to an exiraordmary degree. We cauuot pity lier, for 
there is no doubt she had been the cause to some extent at least, of the death of 
the mifortimate Grispus ; but what shaU we anr of the man who had found her 
for twenty years a faithful wife, — faithful to him, at least, if to others faith- 
less, — and yet thus, without inquiry into the charp:c, without proof of tlie 
supposed guilt, cnielly murdered her ? Such a series of crimes is unequalled 
iu history ; and looking at them, we cannot but feel that if it be a ** humilia- 
" ting rcileetion ' that Constantine did not become a persecutor until after 
he became a Christian, — ^how much more humiliating it must be to reflect, 
that it was not until afler what the Church calls his conversion that he became 
the murderer of his kith and kin. After ha?iug done these things in Home 
in the twentieth and twcnty-Hrst years of his reign, he quitted that city amid 
the indignation of the people, never to return to it. The so-called " Men of 
" God" the bishops, were of course bimd to the whole ; and it is a significant 
iact, that Eusebius does not even mention these tnnaactions in hia life of 
Constantine. 

The ill-suppressed indignation of the Boman people had disgusted Con- 
stantine with the Imperial City. He therefore left it with the determination 
of not returninir to it. No ! he would build a New Ilome; he who had already 
risen so higii, woukl achieve the additional fame of being the founder of 
another city which should rival or surpass the ancient seat of empire. And 
•0 say flattering Church BUstoriaoa he built a Christian Borne untainted by 
PiBsanism, to which he gave his own name. In the year 330, Constantine 
laid the fotmdations of the new city, with the declaration that he did so under 
the direction and by the command of God. It is often said Eome was not 
built in a day ; it might almost be added that Constantinople was •. for scarce 
twelve months after the limits were marked and Lixe luuudatioii^ had, the city 
was boilt. Bespotio power, with aD the wofld for ita slave, may do much — 
it did thia. All the other cities of the empire were despoiled A their oma* 
menta to adorn the new city, for the degenerate Romans eoold not boast an 
artist among them capable of creating anything worthy of the name of Art. 
A statue of the God Apollo was brought from one of the cities of Asia to 
represent Constantine himself: this statue was the work oi Phidias, and 
n^ght stand to remind men that Art flourishes only when a people is free. 

The baildmg of Constantinople became an important event m the Histoiy 
of the Chnidi, for it was owing to the rivalries and contests in the Eastern 
Empure consequent upon the founding of the Greek Patriarchate in that city, 
and to tl^c removal of the government from Rome, combined witir other 
causes to be l)f reaitcr made apparent, that room was left for the growth of a 
doumiuQt Church at the Cuj^itid of the West, out of which as the ages rolled 
the Papacy arose to despotise over the consciences and the Uvea of men. In 
this, as in many other instances, we find the ultimate sources of great his- 
torical revolutions in the crimes or folhes of aome individual man. In this 
way it is that biography fire^uently beoomea useful as an exponent of histoiy. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 
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THE GIUNESE 8ACEKD BOOKS. 

TBI CHUNG KINO, Oil " BOOK Of VIOJBUTY/' 

Tns ChuM iutff, or '*Boo1c of Loyalty,'* was written at a period far posterior 

to Uie pobUcation of the Hcaon king, if the nntiqni^ assigned to the latter is 

com*ct ; and indeed it can only Im considered as an imif:itmn of flic cnHier 
classic. An analysis of the doctrine contiiiiicd in the Ueaon kw<j iias air<';u(y 
appeared in Engush, through the medium of the Aniatic Juumal, ai.d iln- 
Chung king was therein analvsod for the first time in any European language, 
tt iUnstfatas the potttieal and ipoial valne of the aentinient Icnown to Bmopeaaa 
by the term hydltyf rather than fidelity ; expressing the unwaTsring attadl- 
ment wliich ought to exist in the confidence reposed by the crown upon its 
ministers, and the deference paid by the servants of the trovcnunent towards 
the emperor. This nppcars to apply to the rfe fncfo rather than the fh jnre 
po&k^ssors of the crown, as not even the slightest allusion to the principle of 
liereditarv right Decors ; unlike the doetrines inculcated in the Wot, wmeft a 
sentiment of attachment is cherished for a pecalisr rece. This does not arise 
from the advantages of hereditary over elective monarchy being unappreciated 
by llie inhnbilaiits of the celestial empire, or nny laclc of syrapainy for the 
royal line; but the specilic ?iieees*;or of the tlironc may be considered, in 
Chinese history, as an individual selected from the general inheritors, rather 
than a r(^;uhirly recognised heir apparent or presumptive of the crown ; a 
mode of government common to Asiatic nations, and which partakes of the 
character of both systems. 

The author of the Chung king (or compiler, as he modestly terms himselt) 
was Mayung, a tae-ahow, or great keeper, of the district called Nan-poo (the 
J?outhern ProviTice?), during' the sway of the nfter Han dynasty, anc) in his 
preface he ciuididly htates the courtly reasons wliich induced him to draw it up. 
The oommetitaiv, Which cannot boast of deariug up the obseorittos of this text, 
was oomi luring the same pniod, by a person named Henen, and the 
edition from wliich the present extracts are made la that of Ho san seaou, 
imder the Minir dynasty, who preceded the present occupier" nf the *• flragon's 
" scat.'* " The C/i/o/g king,*' says the preface, " ap]K are(I aiicr llic Jleaou king. 
" Chungucih oliscrved, that filial obedience was the source of the virtue of pro- 
*' perly serving a prince. When filial obedience is understood, loyalty should 
** aflerwards be perfected, whereby the benevolent oondesoension of the prilloe 
Is responded to by the duty of an enlightened minister. Should fidelity not 
" l)r abandoned la the kingdom, filial affection will not be wonting in the house. 
"Filial alleetion has had its king, or volume ; loyalty shmdd have its pM!)1ica- 
**tion; and the C/nnK/ khuj was written to illustrate the words of Contucius. 
" Should your imperial highness, who unites the elegance of royal manners 
*' witbthe modest lastre of the liighest i-egal vhrhie» md its totctatioti, wbither 
^ will it not leach, to what height will it aspire f** &c. i stating his endeimrar 
to trace the patb of the ancients and illustrntion of his theme by texts 
drawn from the f^h' O-kingy and She-kingy or books of liiston, and odes, with 
which eveiy chapter is wound np, exactJj similar to its prototype, the Meaim 
king. 

The first chapter contains the application of the doctrines to heaven, earth, 
and Providence, the three principles of the Chinese moral mtiverse, as heaven, 
earth, and man arc of the physical ; treadtlg of the mutual fidelity Of one to 
the other ior the workiDg out of the common benefit of the nnivene. " Of 
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*' old," commences the Cliitug king, " it was the highest policy, a virtue alike 
*• common to the high and low, to follow up the iutentiou of hcnvcn, and the 

|»ath of loyalty. Far as the heaven expands, as the earth extends, as the 
*' ifiitBflf men reach to, there is nothing more important tlum loyalty. Fidelity 

onoe nnwaTering, there eiiste the highest possible patriotigm ; no idfithness ; 
" for since heaven does not act merely for itself alone, the seasons pi o cee d; 
" since rnrtli acts not for itself alone, tliu world teems with life ; since man acts 
" not for himself alone, he is endued witli the hiij;hcst rectitude. Fidelity is the 
•* hightest sentiment of the heart. What is greater than it for the basis of an 
" empire ? It ^strun^tlicus Liic bonds of a prince and minister, it propitiates the 
"gods of the Umd; it atimidfttet heaven, earth, and providenee, and confers 
" additional benefits upon manlrind^** ui attch trilogistical langaage is the 
boiefit of the miUiration of this sentiment set forth, and the moralist has 
appealed to the principle of the uniformity of the laws of nature to indicate 
the necessity of uniform conduct in the relations of mankind. He closes this 
chapter by a quotation from the Shoo-king, or historical book, implying, that 
the only mean* of attaining moral excellence, and stability of character, is by 
the jMNeaaon of ainoeiitgr. 

The second chapter relates to the manifestation of this feeling in a holy 
prince ; " for thus being endued by the sanctity of virtue, he will be looked up 
** to by the provinces over which he rules." Ihc necessity of all receiving, in 
their tiun, tlicir due siiare of honour and respect, is also pointed out. The 
fielf-reformatiou caused in a people by this means is likcvvisu demonstrated. 
" By such conduct, the monansh walks m the patii of propriety, which enhuges 
*' its action, which forms an example for posteritj^, by protecting the Gods Off 
" the land, and by shedding lustre upon the acluevenieata of the deported." 
bttch is the result of loyalty in n prince. The Shi* says : 

*' Serving with truth the exalted loi d of hcav« ii 
Brings down a host of blessings upon uiuukiud." 
In the third chapter he applies his doctnne to the oondltion Of the nobles 
of the highest rank, the courtiers, or those immediately around the pefson of 
the emperor. " The faithful discliargc of his duty from a nilnistcr towards a 
*' prince is the root of loyalty — the root once tixed, the blossoms aftcrwnrfis 
*' attain i)ciTection. A minister and prince should be considered as one liuii) — 

Hhelher dibuasscd or c(dled to oiUce, he shoidd be faithful, and thus perfect 
**his sentiment of loyalty,** &d. *' With unchanged visage,*' he (Mmnues, 

and inimovahle resolution, he shoiUd fhce difflctu^, and even death itself." 
And after some additional observations, he adds : ** By such conduct is the 

propriety of a virtuous and faithfid murticr shown, and he perfects his own 
" character ; the honour he bears his prince should hp brilliant as the lustre of 
" the sun and moon, harmonious ns the action of the autngonist principles of 
** nature, constant as iddssitude of the seasons. When the sanctity of Us 
" virtue is published, his good name Is established. The iSloft snys : * Mlien 
" * the head of all is radiant with virtue, the limbs ft. ». ministers) aicpoweffid 
***and worthy, the ordinary affairs in tranquility.' * 

The fourth chapter refers to the pik latiig, ** or iMiiidrcd arts," ivj., the 
ministers of the arts and sciences in i((>ut ral, and their necessity for the prc- 
stTvation of the throne. This chapter still more strictly indicates the path of 
dnty. ** Therefore^" it says, *' it is the duty of a virtuous man tohls superior, 
*' when approaching him, to pn^er his advice ; when retiring from him, to act 
*' agreeably to what has been resolved ; when at home, to meditate upon the 
"patholdu^. lahiaaotionalmshonldbejurtyiatheadminiatnitio&ofhis 
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« oflloe tn<l«mMA, in the diaeiunoii of poUttcs ioapprdieiisive, seeking to beneii 
"the gods of his emintiy, totally dieregardful of his own interest. Superior 
*' and inferior officers, by using this principle of action, render illustrious the 
" actions of t heir prinoe. Sw^ is the resiut of lojfiilty In the inferior miniBien. 
The Ske says : 

Ammd jonr throne the tranquil virtues shine— 
Oh,]0feljieetitiuler 
The fifth chapter is oonoeming the application of the'doctrme to another 

set of public officers. The most important principles for ruling; men nre hen 
stated to be purity, uniformity, the power of rites and music, the example of 
the prince, and " the cxposilion of the laws, in order to arrive at the absence 
*' of punishment, that the monarch may look upon the people as a father upon 
" his children, foe then the people regard him as a parent. 

The sixth chapter refei^ to the conunon people, and their duty is summed 
np in the following words, vu, that their loyalty consists in reposing with faith 
and veneration upon ihf^ ]mnrc's laws and ordinances, in actinf^ with filial 
obrdirucc juid love in the bosom of their families, in planting and reaping to 
supply the nation. " The Moo observes : ' One maa endued with great 
'reokitode In Ihe eaose of good condnct is the rest of fhe world.' The 
one man here referred to is the oMjjf man, the prinee jpor eseeMsieg, as distin- 
gouhed from the rest of the world. 

The seventh chni)ler refers to the p;oveminf'n{ generally, and here is a decla- 
ridion perfectly consonant with the present tone of civilisation, and totally 
dilicreut from the severity of the executive governiucutii of Asiatic nations in 
generaL It is on the mode of government : "To refuim men by the influence 
"of virtue Is a policy of the nKiet eialted natore, for by soeh means men im* 
" perceptibly amend their conduct ; to admonish them by cxeentive cnaetmeBts 
"is an inferior kind of policy, for through such means the people are com- 
"pelled to attain virtue ; to repress them by menus of punishment is the worst 
*' kind of policy, b\ \vl)i(']i men arc rendered apprehensive, and dare not commit 
"crimes, i'uiiisluueut should be open and certain, laws should be select and 
poweM* ^mrtae extensive and lasting." This, in foot, is the very pith of sD 
true policy, and national moral excelienoet mid no government, however 
enlightened, can add another trait to these great gmral principles — ^the 
imperceptible influence of virtue upon the face of society — the power of 
legislative enactments to stimulate virtue and repress crimes, and the relative 
values of the three are accurately laid down. 

The eight chapter refers to the military array of the empire, and although 
the principle is not inenlcated with such a chivalrons feeling as in ihe West, ift 
is still put on the footing of necessity, on which the Chinese Benthamites rest 
all their reasoning — /. e. the necessity of providing for the security of the 
prince. " A monarch," says the text, " should establish a military force to 
"restrain the empire and tranquillize the people. Soldiers should possess sin* 
"cere virtue und the ^oixxt ui aubordiuation, ready to act against foreigners, 
'* obedleni to oommand, considerate with beoevolence, majestie with good ood> 
"dnct, obedient with deoomm, acting with fidelity, stimnlatedby praise, 
" standmg in awe of punishment." Passing then to the relative duties of 
privates and oflicers, imd the necessity of strict disdpline, he quotes ihe &ie^ 
or book of odes : 

"Oh, valiant soldiers and nobihty, 

Te are the ahiekls and lamparts of the state t" 

(2b fie eoitiwNfd) 
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SOUTH PLACE ClIAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTUMS. 

BY P. W. PEKPTTT, Pii. D. 

HISTO&Y AND ANTIQUITIES OF fiOYFT. 

{Contimuedfrom p. 304.) 

Au> these acquired riches, instead of satisfying the demand, only increased the 
desire to obtain more ; and hence it was that the Prussian ^vemmcnt scut au 
expedition, oooaisting of seven scientific men, with Dr. Lepsius at their head, to 
see what more could be discovered. A better loader could not have been chosen. 
The party spent three years in Egypt, and, without in any sense detracting from the 
Talue of what was done by the earher discoverers, it may be urged, that, their dis- 
coyeries surpassed all the former in intercut and value. This, however, was only 
what should have been expected. They walked by the Iin:ht their predecessors had 
created. In the early days, none of the explorers could tell the value of any object, 
and hence they frequently encumbered themselves with whii^ was relatively worth- 
less, while oasaiiig over what was of the holiest ndne. This ins sToidea by the 
Prussians, oecause as the whole count rj' was mapped nut, as they could reaa the 
inscriptions, they were able to get at once to their fields of labour, and, when 
there, to select what was worthy of their attention. The results of this expedition 
are too fiat to be even indfoKtea in this introductory lecture ; suffice it, therefore, 
to say, that their drawings arc now engraved on folio sheets, many of which arc 
splendidly coloured, and tney number above 500 ; when complete tbcy are to exceed 
800 ; besides this the text, the book of the kings, with other matter collected, have 
shed such light over the whole of the history, Uiat when speaking of the great past 
of Egvpt, wc are no longer left to speak as men who can entertain a doubt. 

1 Kave felt it necessary to enter into these preliminary and dry introductory 
details, in order to satisfy my audience that, in speaking of Egyptian history, we are 
iu> longer in fear of rqeoting truth, or of promulgating and advocating erronfioiis 
opinions. Wc can speak of this history with far higher certainty than of the very 
early history of India; because, while the monuments stand to sujiply us with data, 
and to check imagination, we have a practical meutor by our side which corrects 
oar errors in a s^le that does not happen in the case of any other history. To 
those who would reject all that the monnnicnts teach on the ground assigned by 
Dr. Bradley, that " they were tlic work of the Devil, and are reared up in order to 
*'rain the souls of ineu who believe in them,'* ^ of course, can say nothing 
that wonkl be of any avail, finr why ass^ lesscms to vniessonaUe men f Bnt to 
others who urge that, because monuments in our own country arc known to set 
forth what is false regarding their objects, we should, therefore, believe that the 
Egyptians were quite as likely to fail into the error, and, consequently, that we 
nnst rgect them wholly,-— I would answer thus — Granted that fulsome flattery is 
carved upon stone, and may have been carved by tlie Ecyptians ; but the fact still 
remains that there was a man to be flattered. And that is the great point here at 
issue. No one cares about the biography of the men who composed the first 
dynasty, bnt this is what is asked, Did such men really exist ? And I ML ^st 
their tombs, wTitten all over with details of their lives, are sufficient to prove the 
fact, although, at the same time, I do not object to concede, what indeed is very 
likely, tiiat much tlattery was mingled with what was written. And it should tJso 
be lemembcnd, that nearly all the tombs and pyramids^ witii other traces of these 
men, are more or less blended toun ther. We .si ldoni meet with the tomb of a 
man of whom nothing e;ui be learned from other sources. So that we arc not 
asked to believe each tomb, but that, in conjunction with what others prove ia 
lefalioa to it And all I shall afterwards say to you — all the liistory, and theologj, 
and manners I shall speak of as pertaining to Ancient Egypt — I have drawn from 
the works already named, with others which need not now be named ; and, of 
course, although when younc I was in Egypt a few weeks, I have mainly to de{)end 
Upon llie sources named. I shall not trouble you with a long list of anthotitieB 
wt each pot of the picture I hope to present I ahali only dte names in oooimo- 
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iioQ with the most remarkable events. Still, having been careful in preserving the 
oomet refersBM, I qui ftunidi any gentleman who may require it with in vuA' 
lent authority for rnch of the major or minor facts rclatca. 

Turn we, then, to a panomnuc view of the Kfryiitian liistory. From what is 
known as the Old Chronicle, wc learn llint Egypt waa governed 13,900 years by 
the gods, 1,255 by the demigoda, and 9,670 years by men. That is, if we contibiiM 
the Old Chronicle down to tin fall of Egypt, 400 b.c, mc sliould have to fix the 
date of tlir first king us 5,000 b.c, which, as wc shall presently discover, Iradji to 
the necessity of goini^ still farther back. But what arc we to sav about the reign 
of the goda, and all tnote thonaands of yean f Naturally enonen the whole atary 
iMi been wholly rejected, but it may be qnestioneil if, after there is not an 
clement of truth in it. Wc findj as one of the universal troths of early history, 
that nations were (ii st ruled by pricsta. All have lived under a theocracy, a stale 
in whidi the priest, as God's lepireaentatiTe* gave laws and ruled the ofttion. Thej 
either did thb directly, as holding intercourse with Divinit v, or indirectl}', as being 
the only men who could cxpountftlic laws given by God, and wliich were supjwscd 
to be contained in a book of which they were the custodians. Nor is there any 
Ifigitimate leaaon pt bdieviiig that the Egyptiana dilftred bom elhar natloiis m 
thttr order of progress ; sothafwc may fairly look, in their history, for a time when 
God was supposed to be their sole governor. Will it, then, be too much to a.ssume 
that iiiii ia what is meant by the reign of the Gods, and tliat the names civeu are 
those of the popular religion f We kdow thtti the Egyptian priests repn&ted the 
idea of God the Eternal having been on earth, and would not tolerate the Greek 
philosophers, who, in their vanit;^', traced their descent up to a god; they urged wd 
only the great absurdity' of the idea, but also that it was impossible. Hence, it 
ooiud not be part of their teaching that the gods had aetmaly reigned, and we 
cannot in justice charge men with bcUevin^ wliat they distinctly deny. 

Of course, however, I only suggc.>t this as an h_v|wthesis. In another form it 
has been bug^ested by some German critics, but the objections raised to their 
eiplanatlon will not appl^ to wins, and henee I ha?e oonsiderBble hSXk in its 
correctness. Then, too, it has bcai aet up that these are lunar months and not 
aolar years — that would at once reduce tlic number of years before Menes to about 
1,070. which, though still very great, are within the period which modem geo- 
logieai diBCOfeHes prom vm to We eibted. But I osBliiQitt thii without MfauB 
any of that sense of ootainly vhich narks the hlstoiy of the faonan kfang^ ana 
their general career. 

And what arc we to understand by the reigns of the demigods and heroes? 
Tnm Kanetlio we learn that the reign of the Heroea and Ifniea lasted 1,965 
years, and Kenrick, who qieidcs with somcwliat of contempt about the reign of the 
Gods being a form of speech for the Theocratic Government, asks, What can he 
meant by the rei^ of the Manes ? as though that question conld not be aatis- 
fiMstori^ aoswoTM. For Bonsen has shown thst tlis meaning of Hanes is not 
wliat we should infer from the Greek and Roman use of the term, but it simply means 
Mortals. "Hie Manes seem to have represented such kings of the Primeval time 
** as were, strictly speaking, classed as mortal, but who. nevertheless, were held 

*' in peculiar respect from Ddngthesnoestonof indlTidasl tribes In the sadent 

"Registers they are especially characterised by the expression JJ'aiif, meaning tile 
"Justified or tLc Perfect.'** Thus the 1255 years given to the demigods, heroea, 
and Manes must be understood as relating to a transition age — ^an age in which 
jJisoliite powor was sometimes In the hands of iniests, and at others infliat of 
Bnooessfnl chieftains. There was no unity in the land. The reign of the Gods 
points to the very earliest ]ieriod, when the people were under a patriarchal form 
of govenimeut, uui when the natriarch was ooth priest and king absolute. This, 
as we know hj the hlstoir of otoer nations, does not give way insnntly to the idea 
of an united monarchr. In China, ages elapsed before the people passed from their 
primitive theocracy tnrou^'h the stages of nisruption and cnieftaincy into the ph.asc 
kuoM u as that of united Empire. Exactly so with the Jews. Tnck national life 

* Egypt * plaee ia miTonil Ustmr, vol. 1, p. 71 

t 
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WM aborts atiil it wu developed hj tbo same law. Under Moses there was the 
pnsitly rule, tben oaow disloonioii toid the Judges, to ime adlMk in almliite king- 
ihip. And what is true of all the other aaOKUt mticnu^ smst surely be true of 
the Egyptian. But as to the nunibcr of years set down as those of their "lirroic 
" and semi-priestly rule," therein room tor doubt as to their socnracY. The number 
given, may be either soofe or beUnr the tmtb, ss Hkely one ss the olber. No 
euu^t account could be kepl^ fivsrc not such ages, ages of oolifitsioiiP And how 
amid the .strife and iu flic ip^orancc of the earlier time, can wc expect people to 
keep accounts of what occurred t* Men only do this when they nave learnt its 
fsme by its absenoe, sad tlie ksson needs ages. 

From the Heroes and Manes, we pass to the first rccocpiised king knowu as 
Menes (the Eternal), of whom Herodotus relates that " ho ouiit a dam, and thus 
" turned the course of the Nile." It appears that the tract of hmd around Memphis, 
was originally a kind of fvam^ eoaiBea iqf ibe vatera of the KOewliidi fowed along 
the line of the Libyan monntams. Bntaow tbe Nile flows more thantwo>and a-ha!f 
miles from its old course, and, as wc arc informed by Wilkinson, "Near Kaficl Jyat, 
** fourteen miles above Mitraheny (about the centre of old Memphis) wc find the 
"Nile daaimed up, whioh otherwise wonld ran immediately below the Libyan 
"moontains." Mcnes is said to have built tbo dam in order to drain the land, 
prescr^'e it from overflow, and have it tiius recovered as himl upon which to build 
a city—- the said citv of Memphis. What better proof can we hsTO than is thus 
afforaed of the trntn of tbe old stofjf Then fa the dam Hisrodotns vas told of 
2300 yean ago, as having been constructed for a certain purpose 4500 years before 
his time, and there the dam now stands, still subserving the end for which it was 
wrought; and, in addition, doing its part towards proving the antiquityof the people 
and theu: works. Menes built Memphis, a city which, according to Diodoms, was 
nineteen miles in circumfurenco ; but of course this was not the work of one or 
even half-a-dozen kings. It is enough to look upon Mciics as its founder. A 
great slirine to the Supreme God was erected in this citv, aud in after ^eors a 
curious cune was written upon its tablets. Bucchoris, leading an army agamst the 
Aiabs, and his bagpge waggons not liaving come up, was compelled to eat some 
yorj plain food, lliat night he slept better than usual, and resolved to try the 
plam food ii^n. His Ik alt h soon improved, and he came to the couclusion that 
Menes had injured the pcoph: through nis introduction of costly and delicate living. 
And Plutarch, from whose *' Ins" and " Osiris " I take the story, informs ns tbtt 
Bucchoris obtained the permission of the priests to write upon trie tablets curses 
upon Menes for having led the Egyptians io abandon their primitive diet. There 
is no doubt that Menes was a conqueror and a lorerof magnificence, and that likcaU 
othweonquerors, he endeavourecl to give his own direction to tbe habits audnsagea 
of the people. But we may allow him to rest, seeing that it is now GSfiO years ago 
that this man looked with pride upon the Nile xestiaiaed, and grand Mempus 
rising around him. 

But in this building and draining have we not the very best of evidence in favour 
, of the still higher antiquity I spake of? Do uncultivated and rude nations build 
dams, and carry out architectural and hydraulic works which involve the idea of 
great mechaniou and scientific skill ? The turning the course of the Nile, in order 
so to drain the lowlands, that a city could be safely built, really carries upon its face 
proofs of a progress and civilisation which must be dated back many thousands of 
years. Li his earliest condition we know that man docs not care to execute works 
which can be easily dispensed with ; the necessary, and that only, occupies his atten- 
tion. What natue gives he takes with eagerness, bnt will not bbour, more than 
his daily wants necessitate. City building comes long after he has quitted his 
earliest condition, and lon^ i^ter liis ideas of society havo been duly reduced to a 
practical form. Modem wnters, indeed, speak of the early men as bnildmg cities ; and 
if by this they mean ooidy a line of sheds, or mere huts, the same as are now bnilt 
by the native African, wc shall raise no objection to the sayinsr; but if I hey mean 
Cities in the modern sense, then, not only do wc dissent from the asstation, but 
appeal also to history aud experience to shew its absurdity. And modem cities 
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would, as a rule, require far less engineering skill than the ancient citjof Mcmphii, 
vbere so many diifieutMS of drainage, and the tmniogtlie straam of ariver had to 
be achieved, as a first step before the foundation stones could be laid. The works, 
too« were not fragile, for, after ROOO years wear, they still .•>tand to tell the tniveller 
the story of their origin and life. What, then, are we to say of the prehistoric ages; 
how long were thev, and what their events ? BaA questions, of ooone, ea&not be 
dellnitelT answevei^ and we cut onlj stand upon the Menes point of time, to sorvey- 
tlif tuuibling ocean of the past, witn its misty and iiiidefincd horizon, Conjccfiirrs 
will not be wanting, for one after another the.' will course through the minds, 
without order or haixnony, as without snMuitial Terifioation. Some lunre said we 
should date back 40,000 years; others say it is 30,000 years since the Nile ^ey was 
first [H nplcH. For myself, I hazard no wildconjecttircs ; I merely state that, as the 
known history reduces our ordinary chronology to a farce, we have little reason to 
contend about the unknown, whiob, like the spaoe around, must remain at present 
undefined and shoreless. We can only rely upon the dass of facts to which I 
called your attention in the carlv part of this lecture, fun! the certainty that before 
« Menes coidd have undertaken his great ensineeriug wurkb, there must hare passed 
away many a^es, during- whieh the work (» learning, and nsingout of theprunitiTe 
barbarity uud ignorance, was dili^tl^ carried on. How many ymn or ages were 
required for that pnr|v>'-<> it is vamto conjoeturc; but it h even probable that as 
the work of discovery goei> on we shall obtain some insight into those primitire 
ages of darkness. 

Of course, I do not intend presenting anj detailed history of the order of the 

kings after Meues, I can only notice tho more remarkable men and rroTits. Some of 
the pyramids have been pointed out as belonging to the Menes dynasty, but as yet 
we nave no ev^ence to justify the assunnption, although, on the other rand, we are 
Uioapable of positively denying it. But when we reach the fourth dynaiC^ aH 
doubts are removed. Tlic celebrated Cheops or Supliis, the builder of the great 
Pvnimid was of that dynasty. We arc tDld that through twenty years, Saowe 
100,000 men were eonstantly dmdging, in order to raise that immense masa of 
stone, which has bt cu estimated as coin| n 1 of 89,028,000 cubic feet of ntasonry, 
wcighintr f),StS,(lMi) tons. Such was the work of Cheops; and Chefrem, a kiti^ of 
the same dyimsty, is also celebrated for a similar work. But Myoerinus, another 
of this house, has won a name and oosition in history far higher ana more interesting 
to the English nation. Bunsen c»lls attention to the fact, that this king put an cm 
to the compulsory labour, and was celebrated ever after in the poetry and popnlnr 
songs of Egypt. The Pyramids in which 1^ the bones of Cheops and Chefrem were, 
long ages ligo, rilled by the wandering Arabs, and the booies of tbMe mighty 
monarchs were torn from their sepidehral chambers and given back to their mother 
earth. But the body of Myoerinus slept uninjured in its pvramid, until opened by 
Englishmen and rescued from a mass of ruins, it was brought over to England, and 
is now ptesenred in the British MuaeunL About 6000 years ago the king dealt kindly 
by the people, and was gatheml to his fathers, and the body is now in our collection 
of antiquities. What a stran^je fate for a lord, even amonfr the Pharoahs? So 
much done to the cod, that prying eyes should not search too minutely into the 
sacred moral chambers of royalty, and all in vain. Yet not vid^y done. 'Em, 
after all, is it not good that wc can still look into that fact of the old a^es, and 
really grasj) the dust of a man who did good things as a king some 60(K) years 
ago, and so many years before the ort hodox deluge ? Look at it when you visit the 
Museum, and probably some strange ideas will enter yonr mind regarding the 
relation of the present to the pfitfit. No w ild dislocations but positive union, with 
the dust of the crood, still preserved, and treated with honour. This will hv clearly 
seen, and for this result^ let us say the body of ^lycerinus is worthy of our Museum, 

{To be eoiUinued.) 
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THE "TIMES'' UPON PROP HECY AND THE 
WORLD'S ANTIQUITY. 

Tbuly, ours IS a tv^onclttrful age, and many are the marvels that arc now done 
under the tnn. Chief, however, among the wonders in the Timei, whieh, as 
we believe, jnstly, boasts itself as being in nature what it is name. Tis said 
that the times are out of joint, and probably that will aeoount for the marvels 

daily '^ron. But wlio wns prepared for the recent discourse in the review 
columns of the Times, in favour of our modern works of prophet v ? We 
could quite understand its furnishing articles in favour of Louis Napoleon, in 
favour of China, llussin, and even in favour of a tax upon paper^ but why it 
fiunished its article upon ** the wonderful year 1867 *' we do not understand, 
and, in our wonder, we enjoy the companionship of many well read men. 

Probably, however, there was nothing more intended than the return of 
a compliment. "Dr Cuniming has buttered the :ZY//w« rather thickly of late ; his 
letters solieitinij; )t3 support for the eau^e of revivnlism were as cleverly as 
Jesuitic-ally written i tiie features that it is a *' raiglity power," that it was 
through its article upon sleepy sermons "that a new spirit entered the 
" Churches which God has approved,** were not delicately, but boldly and 
broadly stated, and thus it was pronounced to be a gigantic producer of good. 
Now as every compliment calls for another in return, it was only polite on 
the part of the editors, to return it with interest. It is the old principle, 
"you butter me and I'll butter you ! " but between the two, what becomes 
of the truth? The people may be induced to purdiaee *< Tke Gr§at Tribuh- 
*' and we can only faintly hope it will do them good ; but having tried 
the quality thereof, we thanklully and gratefully record our escape from its 
boggy and malarious influence. Such a continent of soft mud we never 
surveyed before ; and, although it i.n most probable that other and similar 
quagmires will be created for poor mortals to be drowned in, or struggle 
through before 1867, still it is with pleasure we record our conviction, that 
having escaped ** The Great TnktMkm,*' the others will all be easily con* 
qnered. When the father of lies is slain, we need not fear the young paps. 

Still, however, and although fully subscribing to the opinion that it was 
^uitc naturnl for the editors to return the compliment, we cannot divest our 
iiinds of the sense of its oddity. Griinaldi was a clever mau, and naturally 

vot. iL ' y 
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sedate, but who could liaTe listened to him reading the burial serriee? "Wbat 
of the Bishop of London balancing a pole, and crying out, " Only three pence 
** more, and up goes the Donkey ? *' The grave Quaker must not expect to 
pass unscathed in the garb of Motley, and there U no tolerating Sam Weller 
in the chanuster and mm of a fnalrn tmiter. The flense of oddity becomes so 
ptlpabli^ that we are oompclled to burst into laughter, and move on rejoicing 
in our sense of victory. And thus it is with the Tim^s and its recent article 
upon Prophecy. An elophaiit dnnring a qnndrille in n rose or Inlip irnrdeu h 
bearable — when the tulips don't belong to you: a bull in a rluTia -hop is, 
as we have heard, a source of fun to those who look on ; evcu luu dcvii amongst 
the taflors it hdieved to he quite beaiahle, bat the fimet among the prophets 
if one of the most unaoooantable and estreordinaiy contradictions-^is one of 
the oddest ideaa ever eonoeiTed. Am we write, we are forced to panae and e^joy 
another roar, as, in imajjinntion, realise the ronntenanee of the writer 
grimacing beneath the articlu, and calculating the number of "saps'' who are 
to be taken in and done for. 

But it is uot our present iutention to debate the prophetic question — it is 
daily aasoming aoffident importance to justify a more deliberate lefotation. 
which we propoae to supply in The Pathfindbr, and weshaUthen endeaTour 
to expose the rottenness of the whole of our prophetic literature. We propose, 
at present, merely to call the attention of our readers to the fact that, in the 
article alluded to, the writer actually assumes it to be now a demonstrated 
truth that the world is nearly 6000 years old, aud certainly no mure. Ue 
cites Bishop Eussell and Fyncs Clinton as witnesses, and then leaves the 
matter as though it were not poflsihle to entertain a doubt of its correctness. 
But who are these witnesses? *Bishop Bussell wrote a history of Egypi, 
jfnrienf and Modern, which anv man mav read who does not want to learn 
what the history really was, and Tyncs Clinton WTote a splendid book u])0Q 
Greece, Fadi Jft^lhnici, but how this could have tnal)lcd cillicr of these 
gentlemeu to tell the age of the world we are ul a loss to comprehend. 
Neither is the matter worth inquiring into, and for the simple reason, that 
the stated age is very wide of tne truth, and cannot be endorsed by any man 
whose opinion is worth taking. Does the TimeH writer believe it ? We give 
him credit for bein^^ blotter read and fuller of knowlp^! :;c than such a belief 
would ara:ue. Unless indeed the article was written by an ** old man of the 
" mountain," who has slept away the last two hundred yeara. 

They sa^ that to learn the age of the horse we mnst look into his moutb« 
IF we look mto the mouths of Uie earth ; into its caverns and its quarries ; 
its mountain rents and its mines, we shall glean more knowledge of its age 
than Bishop Hussell or Pynes Clinton can give, and the story it tells is quite 
of fiiiother character than that told by these writers. And there cannot be a 
mistake about this matter. There are no 'isms or 'olo>;ics that the earth feela 
desirous of maintaining. It cares nothing about opinious, but contents itself 
with exhibiting facts ; and if this generation will not bdiera, it is in no huny, 
but will wait for one wise enough to betieve its own eyes, and heioio enough 
to declare abroad its belief. 

Geology and Palaeontology, and Homoology, are all jointly engap^d to show 
the truth unto all inquirers ; and if \sv look carefully, there lies the proof, that 
for ai least 200,000 years there has been no general change in the existing 
order of things. What can be answered agaiust the fact that as the water 
falls over Niagara* it slowly wears away the roeks over which it fells with sueh 
fearful force? The visitor gazes npon the mighty flood of water as it dashes 
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oyer tbe barrier to join its foregone partner in £he etream, bat he may gaze 
with gnafter wonder that the fiiUs are now many miles from where they cnigi- 

nally were ; and the proof that it is the fall of water that has worn away uie 
rock throughout nil those miles, is seen in the fact, that the marks in the sides 
all the way along are still visible. There is the fact, and when we add that 
at least 200,000 years were required to complete that piece of work, we say 
nothing of ourselyee, but merely state iho trath which nature eo distinctly 

There are many hundreds of similar fiicts, and we need not refer to books 
€i an unorthodox character wherein they are to be found, but to such treatises 
BB Pye Smith's "Geology and Scripture;" Hitchcock's "Eeligion and 
Geology," and others of the same class. But here i? another fact. The 
average depth of the gull" of Mexico between Cape Florida aud the mouth of 
the Musissippi is abmit 500 feet. Borings haTe been made near New Orleans 
to a depth of 600 feet without reaching the bottom of the allufial matter; so 
that the depth of the delta of the Mississippi mqr be safely taken to be 500 
feet. The entire alluvial plain is 30,000 square miles in extent, and the 
smallest complement of time required for its formation, has been estimated by 
Professor Lyell at 100,000 years. This calculation, however, is quite delusive, 
if taken as representing the entire age of the world, or the existing order of 
things* beeanie it merdy emhnoes deposits made faj the river ainoe it began 
to run in its piresent cfaannel. This antiquity, therefore, dwindles into absolute 
insi^ificance, when wc consider the j^eological features of the country. The 
bluffs which bound the valley of the Mississippi, rise in mnny places to a 
height of 250 feet, and consist of loam ronta'niin// shells of vario/is sprdes sfiU 
mhabiting the country. These shells arc accompanied with the remains of the 
mastodon, elephant, and tapir, the megalonyx and other megatheroid animals, 
together with the horse, ox, and other mammalia, mostly m extinct species. 
"These blnffa," says Br. Usher, *' must have belonged to an ancient plam, of 
"ages long antcnor to that through which the Mississippi now flows, and 
" which was inhahit' rf hj occttpants of land, and fresh water shells afjreeuig 
" with those now existitujy and by quadrupeds now mostly extinct." So that 
literally they belonged to our own system, and not to one that perished before 
W0 began to he. 

Professor Hitchcock, the orthodox champion, says/' I do not wonder that 
" when the sceptic stands upon the banks of the Niaji^ara River, and sees how 
"ob\nously the splendid cateract has worn out the deep gorge extending to 
** Lake Ontario, he should feel that there is a standing proof that the common 
** opinion, as to the age of the world, cannot be true ; and, hence he is led to 
*«dttoaidth0BiUe,frife tuppom ihai to he a ine wterprOatkm,** So that 
Cor gadogical purposes, we most treat the 6000 years theory as wholly untrue, 
hat as true for piQ|ihetic purposes. We are- to deny it as religious geologist ^ , 
and to affirm it as religious believers in prophecy. We shall do nothing of 
the kind. We have simply to find, and adhere to, the truth. And that truth 
is not with the prophetic maniacs, is not with the men who, having no power 
to win our assent through reason, are endeamring to operate upon our 
fears; and, it is not with the Timm writer, who^ by so far pkying into the 
hands of these maniacs or knaves, has justified ns in denouncing him as the 
enemy of scientific truth and human freedom. For these arc to be established 
and maintained, not by those who would cram us with falsehoods generated 
by fear or cupidity, but by those who hail fact in every form as the source of 
strength, and knowledge as a means of progress. P. W. P. 

Y S 
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TUB GREEK GOD APOLLO. 

Thb origm and caieer of ApoUo is thus related by the Greeks. He was the 

eon of SSeus and Lcto, and was born in the island of Dclos, and the euroain* 

stances attending his l)irth arc related in tlu' vpry ancient h\Tnns usually- 
ascribed to Homer. From ilieiii we leani that Hera, the wife of Zeus, fearing 
lest her lord should love the son of Leto more than her own, resolved to pre- 
vent the birth taking pbee. Leto finding herself persecuted bv the Queen of 
Heaven, called npoa all the islands of Greece to afford her shelter nntal her 
ehild was bom. They feared to do so ; for resolTed that no place should 
receive the travailing goddess. Hera took post upon a sunlit peak of Olympaa, 
set her son Ares npon the Thrncian mountains, and commanded Tris to st-ind 
upon Mount Mimas to watch liic .Kgiean. While such wateh was kept, there 
was uu chance of disobeying llera without detection, hence all the islanda 
either directly refoaed to receive Leto, or remained silent. The rifer-god^ 
Peneios, alone, " valuing justice and tenderness more than fearing the mrath 
''of Hera," checked his stream, in order to afTord the required shelter; 
but instantly Ares arose, clashed iiis arms so loudly that through all Thc5>rilv 
the sontid vibrated, and w jis about to east the peaks of Paugaeps upon ihe 
generous stream, when Leto pasi»ed further on, and entreated Peneios not to 
expose himself to danger on her behalf. Sl^c went to all the islands but they 
dared not receive her ; bat then *' the unborn god ?rithin pat it into her mind 
"that the bu-th would take place upon a iloatin^^ island*** Shortly after A» 
reached Belos, fabled as a floating isle, where she was received, and her son 
Apollo was born. J>iit there were many sToddesses present. In the Hymn to 
Apollo, ascribed to Homer, we are informed that — 

" Latons then nine d&ys and nights did fall 

Li hopeless labour, at whose birth were all 

Heaven's most supreme and worthy goddesses; 

Dione, Hhea, and th* cxploratress 

Themis ; and Amphitrite, that will be 

Still pursued with sighs : Every deity. 

Except flic snnwy-wristed wife of Jove, 

Who held her nioods aloft, and would not niove." 

His birth was believed to have occurred upon the sevenih day of the month, 
and, according to some of the traditions, he was only a sevcu-muuLh a ciuld. 
Hence it waa that the number seven was Apollo's sacred number. The 
sacrifices were offered to him upon the seventh of the month, and it wianpoii 
that day that his festival was held. 

Immedintely after his birth a choir of swans from the Mieonian Pactolos 
flew seven time» around Dclos to celebrate his entrance into life ; the Delian 
Nymphs received and sang the sacred verses of Eileithyia, the sky gave back 
the joyM tones, and all the earth beoune glad. The young gcS was fed 
with ambrosia and nectar by " silver-footed Themis directly he had tasted 
it, he sprang to maturity and called for a lyre, saying, that "from henceforth 
" he would make known onto men the will of Zeus;" or, as it stands ia the 
hymns, he said — 

" Let there be giveu me m v loved lute and bow ; 

I'll prophesy to men; and make them know 

The perfect counsels of immortal Zeus." 
Thus was the God ol Music and prophecy bom — an immortal was added to 
the family of the imuiortals, and he went upward to heavett to odebmte his 
passage into a new phase of existence — 

" Then to Olympus, swift as thought he flew 

Td Zeoa* high house; and had a rafcmne 
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Of pfods to attend hiiu. And tlicu straigtii did lali 

To .stud^r of the harp, aud harpsical, 

All the immortals. To whom every muse 

With ravishing voices did their answers use. 

Singing the eternal deeds of Deity. 

And from their hands what hells of muery 

Poor Mortals suffer, living,' quitp desperate, 

While not an Art they have, wit or deceit 

Can make them manage any act aright, 

Nor find with all the soul they can engage 

A salve for death, a remedy for age." 

From henceforth, besides music aud prophecy, lie prepared to employ himself 
. against the wicked and overbeariuii; ; he ^vould ever be ready to help men out 
of their difficulties, to ward off various iortns of evil, and to assist them in 
building their towns and cities. But beside tlus he was unto Zeus the 
redeemer of Iwmaiiiij. His was the task to taiae them from mere aninttliam 
and sloth, to the lore of what is noble and fpo(\y and it was for him to day 
the fatal serpent, or hydra, from which so much evil already had proceeded. 
Beneath his storj' lies more of the nio<lem theology than below tliat of any 
other of the Grecian Divinities, and were we to trace it out in all its details, 
tiie results arrived at would astonish many ol our orthodox believers. 

This fiict has arrested the attention of aU who have closely studied the 
representations mad^ In relation to this god, in the Greek authors* Mr. 
Gladstone has evidently been painfully impressed by the conviction that ** The 
•* Trinity," as we name it, ^rns Known to Homer and Ileslod, as also that Apollo 
represents the Heflepmcr and Sou. In his second volume, he says, " Since 1 com- 
''menced the exaunnation of a (|ucstiou now before us, there has appeared the 
seoond edition of a work, which I believe to be the latest compendium of 
*• what miy be called the facts of the Homeric Poems, by J. B. Friedreich. I 
"find that this writer has been struck by tho overpowering evidence of the 
**fcstiges of an early revelation in the characters of the Homeric Minerva 
[Athene] and Apollo. He observes the separate character of their relations 
"both to Zeus and to mankind ; assigns to them an unbounded power over 
"ail events and the whole of human life: and says, 'This Triad of 2^us, 
"'Athene, uid Apollo, bears ui nnmistakeable analogy to the Christian 
Trinity, of Father, Holy Ghost, and Son: Zens answering to God the 
** * Fatlicr, Athene to the Holy Ghost, and Apollo to the Scm of God, the 
" * Declarer of the will of His Heavenly Father : like, as furthermore* the early 
** * Christians have largely compared Christ with Apollo, 

•* In this represeutation I lintl a fundameutal agreement with the views 
** expressed in the present work. But I venture to think that the particular 
''mode of the rdation between the Homeric and the inimitive traditioo, 
" which has been set forth in this work, is more natural and probable than 
" that asserted by Friedreich. As it has been here represented, we are to 
"consider the primitive tradition as disintegrufcd and subdivided. Fir^'t, 
*• that of the Redeemer is severed from that of the lioiy 't rinity. Next, us two 
" aspects of the wisdom of the Me^isiiiii, become two impersonations. And 
"then the impersonation which represents the tradition properly Messianic, is 
" iMf again suhjected to duplication. The principte of the severance always 
** behig to get rid of some difficulty encountered by the human apprehension 
**in embracing the Iidegrnl tnditiou."* 

In another passage, whcu speaking of this divinity, he asks, " Why does his 

• Stadi«t of Uoni«r tnd the Uoi&«ri« Age, Vol. 11., p. 138. 
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" rharactcr, ns compared with that of tliu other s^ods, approach to purity? ** 
and then adds, " As the digiuty of Atheue is eiiplauied by oui suppoalng her 
*'to impcrsQoite the awwst traditiims of th^^¥ildom; to in we oaMof 
** Apollo, we obtain a thread upon which eabh and all of these otherwise 
" inoOQgmous notions may be hung, if we suppose that he, after a certain 
•* severance of those ^hnfles of character, which could only find expression for 
" a (Ireek in the female order, represented the legendary anticipations of a 
" person to come, in whom ijtiould be combined all the great offices, in which 
'* God the Son is now made known to man as the JUght of our paths, the 
**PhjrriGian of our dieeaBes, the Judge of our mifideedii and the Conquemr 
*'and disarmcr, but not yet the abolisber of death f "* 

This is very ingenious, and would be perfectly satisfactory, were it not for 
the immense numb' r of reasons which exist for declining to accept the ikcories 
upon which it is based, Mr. Gladstone treats the Olympinn gods a-. diviMble into 
two classes, those which were derived irurn ' sumc caii^ bcriplural Lrudition,** 
and those whkh wen eieated hj the Gfeek mind operatiug upon natnic. Ha 
annmee that theie was a anient tradition relating to on, and the serpenti and 
the deliverer ; and, with that, some veiy diatinct account of the ** Tkinaeaatafa 
of Jehovah." This the Greeks obtained from their a!iee?try, and hence the 
occasional, but dim, hints thrown out about the compound nature of the Divine. 
Thus, Apollo is the son/' and must ha cited as indirectly proving the " entiie 
" oorrectucss of the Scripture statements 

Bttt» would it not be confeiring a -p-eat boon npon in^uiRn if Idr. Glad- 
stone would show tliat tlie Hebrew people beliered in aTnnity? Great teardi 
has been made in the Bible, in order to discover what passages there are which 
hfnv npon this subject, and, nftcr a great waste of time, some few have been 
dibLo\ . red, which, by mcaud ui considerable straining and torturing, may be 
broil gilt lo liidorse buch an idea. When reading them in the works m vvixicii 
tiit) appeal , we have been forcibly struck by the fiict that their ooUecton dean 
it neoeiMiy to inform us howto read all the passages in order to disoovor thai 
meaning. They are well aware that, nnl^s persons are told, they will not 
perceive any such meaning, and, to our minds, that fact is sufficiently strong 
to induce us to repudiate the expUmation. The great question in readi^ig a 
book is to discover the meaning of the writer, not to force interpretatiuik^ upon 
his words which he never conceived of. And wo cannot but feel that, could 
all the old writezs be restored to earth, they wouhl be greatly astonished when 
reading the ideas attributed to them. 

There Is, liowever, another side to this argument which has been entirely 
overlooked, as though it were of no value, whereas it is of the utmost import- 
ance. Wc allude to the fart that, when usnig any ohl author, we an not 
justified in lookiug only to such passages as may be strained into supporting 
any farorite theory, but must bok also at those which make against it. Thus, 
in the Bible, say, for illustration sake, that there are passages whiek are sua* 
ccptible of being read in such a manner as to give support to the idea thattiie 
Hebrews believed in a Trinity — had distinct ideas of the " triple nature and 
individuality of God j'' and, in addition, a much greater number of passages 
which prove that they adhered to the idea of the essential unity ol uud, shall 
we not be bound, first, to take the passtiges about which there is no doubt, 
and then read ^e othera by their light ? This, then, ia what Mr, Gladstone 
must do ; let him look not only to those passages which have been strained 
into hamonising with the Trimtaiian idea, but also unto those othera which 

• 8tiidlM«fBoiBtrand1b«HoB«>foAa*,TQL]L,p.]Sa 
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an flH> directly opposed to it ihat noting oan be done to bring tbem into 
barmooy. We aeny, then, ihat the He&ews had any such tradition, and 
affirm thnt it waa not with the Hebrew, bnt with the Fagan nations» that idet 

Cffiginated. 

Whr Mr. Gladstone conceives Apollo to be the second person in the 

Tiimiv. we shall show in our next. 



STUDIES OF CHURCH HISTORY.— -VL 

A CHEISTIAN " PONTIFKX MAXBfDS." 

By etfecting the alliance of Church and State Coubiauline entirely altered the 
ancient constitution of the Church — it had becu a commouwealth, it now 
beeamean oligarchy. Am eomplete a ebange alao took place in the ehaiaotor 
of the Christian body. While jet Christianity was unfashionable and nnpiroAt* 
able to its professors, while persecution, obloquy, and ridicule awaited them on 
a public avowal of their faith, the great body of Christians naturally consisted 
of meu who honestly believed the doctrines, and were prepared to practise the 
precepts of Christianity ; having nothing to gain, but everything to lose by 
beeomittg GhriatJana'^if it least we ezoept the veiy poonat among them, who 
might join the Chnreh for the sake of the alms dispensed to those in need, 
bnt who, of course, were a very small part of the whole — it was not likely that 
any but sincere converts woidd make a profession of Cliristianity. Of course 
the diijnitaries and offirr-bearcrs of tiie Church must also be, to some extent, 
excepted, as they handled the fuiidg subscribed for the purposes of chanty ; 
against this, however, must be placed the incouveuieuce aud dauger they 
wonld be snbjected to from their prominent position' and priestly cfaaractor. 
But when Christianity became the State religion, when Constantino had made 
it both a fashionable and a profitable profession, then it was to the interest of 
all to profess themselves Christians, and thus thousands of time-servers, 
place-hunters, and others who can ti nought about n lio^ion bnt were desirous 
of avoiding the disabilities attendant upon a profession of Paganism^ were 
received into the Chnreh : all, in fact, that was mean, and selfish, and sordid 
among the Bomau people, was transported into the State-Chnrch of Constanr 
atine. It should be here remarked that many ignorant and bigoted people — 
OS well as some who have not the cxriisc of beinj«; such — have frequently 
stated, and led other? tn believe, that when this chan^^c took place, there was 
none of the honesty of purpose and religions earnestness, which in the times of 
perseeutioji had distinguished the early Christians, displayed by the Pagans. 
This, howem, is false, for there were many earnest and honest pagans who 
were willing to suffer for their faith, and if— as is the fact— 4here were not so 
many as amongst the ( hristians, it should be remembered that this is suffi- 
ciently accounted for by the difference of circumstances, — Pni:ani«in being an 
effete and worn-out faith, while Christianity had been a higher form of religion. 

lu uccordauec with the idea of the Clu istiau commonwealth, iu the earliest 
ages of the Church— "the free Church of ancient Christendom"— every man 
waa a priest to himself, there was no idea of spiritual dignitaries, all were on 
an eqnal footbg. Bot atf the wealth of the Chnreh increased, aa the Chris- 
dan communities became larger, certain men railed Pre/^hjten assisted by 
others called Deacons were appointed to settle disputes, to administer the 
fnnds, and to attend to the varioni mattt-rs eonnceted with the di'^eipline of 
the Church. AU the Presbyters of each dialticl occupied by u aepaidtii 
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churcli or coinmuiuty were iici'ustoinet! to meet at iitated Uiucs to consult as to 
the means of carr^iii^ on the bubinc^, niuintaining the diaciplioe, and 
preaerviiig the purity of the Church and the faith. On theM oooBtioni, oneof 
ibem, usually tbe oldest, presided. These PresideBts hefgjUk after a tine to 
daim an autfaoiity over the rest; and when this elaim was established as a 
right, tlio name of BUhop was used to distinguish them from their brethren. 
\ loiifr serif s of years elapsed, however, before the authority of the bishops 
was acknow k(]fj^ed, and many disputes arose as to the equality of the presby- 
ters and bishop:». The bii>hops, however, succeeded iu the end in establishing 
their usurped autbority. 80 the matter stood at the time Constantine took the 
Church under his patronage, and now, to the love of power, whidb had fint 
led to the uujust claims of the bishops, lie added otiier inducements for seekii^ 
the office, by giving to them titles and riches, nnd i nforcing their authority over 
the Church. lJut yet another usurpation had taken place ; the great metro* 
Dohtau cities of the empire — Rome, Alexandria, Antioch — being centres of 
nfliwiioe had daimed for their bishops, or thdr bishops had daimed fat 
themselrea, a paramount authority over the Western, the African, and the 
Eastern clmrches. This usurpation as well as the other, Constantine recog- 
nised, and the bishops of tliost' citit-s were aflerwawls called Patriarch)! ; and 
a fourth was added, the Tatriarcli of Constantinople. Over this liierarchy the 
emperor constituted liiiuhelf supreme Director, having a right tu preside at all 
Synods and Councils, to settle the doctrines, and generally to interfere in the 
government of the Church. He became in fact a Christian PmUtf^s Mmtmm* 
Thus Constantine settled the constitution of his new Church, and as we 
shall hereafter see, presided at her councils. We feel that it is needless for us to 
say he was not a Christian, that is, if being a Christian involve aught approach- 
ing morahty, or even tlie absence of crime ; for few men have possessed les5 of 
the former, or had more uf the latter to atone for than Constautme had. But, in 
addition, it is somewhat strange that we should have to say he was not even 
nominally a Christian, aooording to the Church's own view, for as yet he had never 
been baptised. " It is most probable," says Neander, "that, carryirur l> i^ beatlm 
** superstition into Christianity, he looked upon baptism as a sort of rite for 
** the mnirii ;il n iiioval of Sin, and so he delayed it, in the confidence i hat, 
** although he iiad not lived an exemplary life, he might yet in the end be 
''enabled to enter into bliss, purified from all his sins."* It should be 
femarked, that this which the Church historian calls a heathen superstition 
was a doctrine afterwards taught by the Church, and one which is not even yet 
exploded. Even among Constantine's bishops there were some who held 
and taught this doctrine, although it had not at that time become a do2;ma of 
the Church. Old age was approaching^, ami health I'ailini^; and Constantine 
seems to have begun to feci some reproaches of conbcience for liis maniloid 
iniquities. He inquired, we are told, of the platonie philosopher, Sopatros, 
and also of the pagan piiesta, what he conld do to atone for his murder of so 
many innocent people^a proof this of ooozie, that his belief in Christianity 
was not very deep : the answer of Paganism was — thnt there was no lustration 
for such atrocious conduct. He next inquired of u Ciiristian bishop, Hosius 
of Cordova — and the answer was, that in baptism he would find a remedy for 
eveiy sin. Yet the Emperor debyed ; but during the festival of Easter, in the 
vear 887, he was seized with a mortid siekness, and he then ealled upon the 
oithops to baptise him. And then, says Eusebius, " he arrayed himself in 
•* imperial vestments* white and brilliant as the light, and lifting up hia voiee* 

• Charoh Hiitonr, IU, p. 40. 
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*'iie aaid, * Now 1 know thut I aui truly blessed ; now I fed assored that I 
' am accounted worthy of immortaUty and am made a partaker of dmoe 

"•light.'*'* 

A short time after — on the 22Qd of May, 337, tliis newly-baptised Chris- 
tian died, and winged his way to him, say some. We will not speculate 
upon tliat point, bnt merely say that a heaven where the Constantines are, is 
not a pUwe where any good man need wish to be ; nor will we insult the 
menoiy of the gxeat and pious dead by supposing that this moiibtcr lias his 
part and lot with them. He was laid in a tomb which he had built for him- 
self in the church of the Apostles in Constantinople — the same beinsj in 
the midst of the monumental tombs erected there to the twelve apostles ; 
and as an apostle of Christianity the Church has treated his memory. The 
6tieek chmreh haa plaoed him amongst her saints; and, oonsidering the 
ciharacter of so many of the canonized of the Church, perhaps Constantino 
may be looked upon as fit company for them. 

We have now scf n, how with a wary prudciK-e the fun^itive from the court 
of Galerius courted the favour of his subjects and sU engLhened his legions, and 
when he became strong enough took advantage of the dissentions of the other 
mien of the empire, Sua booming at first sole master of the West ; how he 
then used the gratitude and zeal, the moral power, and diurdi-organisation of the 
Christiana to consolidate his strength and enable him to become sole Emperor 
of Borne ; and how when hp had reached the object of his ambition, hf dis- 
covi-red his true character to the world. A hypocrite throuiiliout his early 
career, it was when he had none to fear — the Church and the world being both 
at his feet — that he surrendered himself to his passions, and sacrificed the 
wdftre of all to his own selfish ends. But beeause he supported the Church 
in its spiritual despotism, because he conferred dignity, wealth, and power on 
its priests and bishops, the Church has — in spite of his pagan superstitions, 
and his almost unheard of atrocities — flattered his memor}'', and covered his sins 
from public view, as durinjr his life it fawned upon and courted him. And a 
priest-led world has culled hua " Great." Alas ! that men should fail to see that 
true greatness can only oonnst with nobleness of action and righteousness of 
life. Great ! he only is a great who dares to be a good man. A selfish 
despot, a cold-blooded murderer, nieh as Constantino was, can never be called 
great but by a misuse of lan*^ge. A clever keen-sighted politician he 
doubtless was ; one who saw what would be to his own advantage, and who 
knew how to use the passions and prejudices of men for his own aggrandise- 
ment ; but the truly great man is one who looks away from self, and who is 
wilUog to sacrifioe himself for the good of others. 

We have thought it well thus fully to set before our readers the career of 
this Constantine, before entering upon the more purely ecclesiastical history of 
his reign, because it was necessary to thoroughly comprehend the character, 
aims, and views of this Founder of the Roman State-Church, in order to form a 
oorrect judgment of how far the world was benelittcd or otherwise affected by this 
great letolution in its history-, and to what extent it may be looked upon as 
SeiDg political or religious in its nature. We have now therefore seen what 
sort ot a Pounder the Church had, and how far the alliance of Church and 
State wn«! influenced by pure and holy motives, or was the result of noblo 
deeds ; and with the facts before us, we shall hardly think it a matter of surprise 
if we hereafter see true religion suffering much at the hands of Coiislantiue— 
nor if, in the history of the Church he thua created, we find but too much of that 

• mCoBitLtT.e.SB. 
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wlndiwill traiiiid us of its Founder ; if we find a detpotinn equallmg liism itf 

arrogance and cruelty ; if we sec his persenitinc: «pint tnaking^ its appearance 
again nnd n<rain ; if wc find a splfishness and running even superior to his ; 
and, in short, find tiiat the rliild was — and (may we not add?) still remains — 
worthy of its parent. Let it not be supposed that we speak of Christianity. 
Nol Clmitianity in eonneetioii with the Uhnrdi wis buried with the martyrs, 
ere GonsfcaDtine began to reign. We speak of the Church, which, in manifold 
ways, upon the battle-field, by the marlyr-fire, with the thumbscrew and the 
tnrriirr, hn^ sonjjht to rivet the chains of its despotism upon the &eck of 
humamty, and from the slafcij of which alas i we are not yet free. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 



THE CHINESE SACKED BOOKS. 

THE CHUNG KING, OE " BOOK OP PIDELTTY." 
Tnaukkd/iim Abel BummfM Ffmch EdUum. 

The ninth chapter oontains the consideration of national manners. The 
ministers of state are recommended ** to go abont every M hcre to behold the 
"state of feclini^ and the inannors of t!ie people; for by hearing what is said 
" they caunot full to be iuiurmcd, and by seeing what goeb on, they must be 
" eulighteued." The necessity of loyalty and fidelity iu such inspection is also 
point^ out, and the men of virtne is exhorted and peinted " as not violating 
*' the principles of good policy in order to embroil affairs, not crouching in 
"order to raise himself to olKce, altogether addicting himself to virtue and 
"eschewing vice; by snch nirans, \\\\m he is advanced to power, it p-flects 
" credit uj)on him ; when he \^ disnii-sed, he experii nces no feelings ot regret. 
" Should it be thus, the euiuiie will be respecU'ul, and the provinces in a state 
" of tianquiiiity ' A code of morality not im|Mttinent for the statesmen of 
moden) as well as ancient times. 

The tenth chapter is on keeping up the course of filial ieverenoe»-^he 
carrying out of the principle is fidelity and loyalty. " The man of worth in order 
**to act with filial obedience, must place loyalty in the highest point of view, 
"and when he has established it on a sure basis, he has arrived at thesnmmit 
'* of blesdiiig aud happiness. Thus having attained a perfect dispositiou of 
<* lofe and affection by cherishing his parents, he should tiien extend it to man* 
" kind. This is meant by the keeping up of the oouae of filial obedienoe/' 
The <Sile says: 

"Cen«;c not, oh filial son, — 
Extend your reverence to all your race !" 

lu th(^ eleventh chapter, the cxtt nsibility of the doftrine is discussed, and 
the power of imperial example is again adduced ; the ineau^ of uatiouul happi- 
ness are stated to he literature and bravery. " At home, should be mutual 
*' concord by means of literature ; abroad, power and respect through martial 
" apirit-Hdothed as it were with rites and music, intrenched by laws and 
•* punishments — thus is reformation effected, and the foreign nations rendered 
" ^nbmissive." The importance of the irood conduct of a minister i* then 
shown in promoting peace, and the example of Wanwangi the Chiuese Allred, 
quoted . 

"liow grave, juajcslic, witli his doctors round, 
Did Wanvang tranqoillise ! " 
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The twelfth chapter refers to the bestjpolicy, and the example of the Shit^ 
Jin, or saints, is (juotoH : Of old, the saiiit^ s;\w htuI listened in the empire 
"for its eyes and ears; were in the centre of it, like us lieart. I'or an exami- 
'* nation into the principles oi moral ri^ht, and the living in poverty and purity, 

mint be eiteemed propriety indeed.'^ Tho actiTO ocartiom of &e Skmgjm 
are tliea called upon, in order to effect the grand purpose of Chinese govern^ 
ment, tranquillity, and the legitimate object of alt gmd govamoMiit, &e pro- 
tection of life and property. 

Irom this chapter, wkich ends with an exhortation to examination, th^ 
author proceeds to consider, in his thirteenth, *' the publication of holiness 

for," he observes, " when the virtue of u mouiirch is holy and resplendent, 
«a ftitbM minieter aoqmres honour ; but when it ia inat^dent, he is dia- 
''giaoed. If insufficient, it is his duty to conceal it ; if holy and resplendent, 

to proclaim it. Such was the way of the andents.'* And then he pro- 
ceeds to instance the example of those who were rcpecially praised by the 
poets and historiographers, insisting that the promulgation of the virtues of 
the monarch is an especial act of loyalty ; at all evcpts, it is the custom of 
ooturtieia of all ages and ranks, and aiuffieiently illustrated in the preface of the 
inthor. 

The fourteenth chapter contains the administration of fidelity. " How 

" great," he commences, " is the utility of fidelity ! For as it spreads to what 
*' is near, it is able to protect the families and provinces; as it extends to 
"what is remote, it elevates itself from earth to heaven." And after instanc- 
ing the errors produced by the alliance of great talents with the want of stable 
principles, he exdaims, " Unaocompanied by loyalty and fidelity, benevolenoe 
. "iaadfish, knowledge and literary attainmenta vain, braverv easily turned 
" into rebellion. Those in power governing, ex(^t thioogh the principle of 
** fidelity, are liable to be aubverted — and these three maziniamnat be attended 
•« to." 

The fifteenth chapter is "on faithful advice." "Nothing is more im- 
" portent in the duty of a faithful minister, in forwarding the affairs of the 
''monaich, than the offering of advice. Inferioia should advise, superiora 

" listen, and then the path of conduct of a prince is resplendent. The best 
*' kind of advice is concerning that which is not as yet seen ; an inferior advice 
" is touching things already apparent ; the last sort is about what has already 
*' past." And he terminates by c|notinrr from the Shoo-kiuf/ : ** A tree which 
" follows the bent of the rope grows strui>jhl j and a monarch who is ruled by 
» " advice becDmea aage.*' 

In the dxteenth chapter, the benefit of fidelity through temporal blesainga, 
is pointed out, * and the difference of the uniform and unsettled courses of 
virtue and vice inculcated ; the author ends by quoting from Shoo ** A 
" hundred blessings descend imm heaven upon the virtuous ; a hundred evils 
upon the vicious.** 

The eighteenth chapter relates to the protection of the kingdom, which is 
to be effeotod by four distinet means : offieiiDg virtue— -presenting doctrine — 
eatablishing merit — and causmg profit — which probably applies to commerce; 
*' for virtue," he adds, " is the shield of a atate» doctrine the rale, merit the 
" leader, profit the necessaries." 

In the last chapter, the being entirely faithful is discussed — men of inte- 
grity are ex.horted to spread its influence around, in order to acquire moral 
power— ioMon in oidfir toaitam poeaeaaioii of higher worth ; and it is stated, 
<«tfaaft tho duty of an anUghtaied prince is to labonr aaddnooaly with a vir* 
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*Huoas inilUBier, for the iutcgrity of heai-t in a faltliful oflircr expands the 
'* virtue of tlie prince. When all are adorned by laws and ordiiumces, puritii d 
** by punishment and correction, treated with benevolence and kindness, great 
" is the tranquillity within the four seas I Prosperity and blessing abound, 
" good fortuoe is auffoaed alilw OTor the high and low. It ahoidd lie prodaioMd 
** with praise, and handed down for ever." 

Thus closes this Mirror for Mandarins. To many it will ap])ear a cold 
didactic ilcclaratioii of duty, based upon no fcelinprs or sentiments but the 
abstract tt)nsidcratiou ol right and wrong. The excellence and enlightenment 
of its precepts plead in its favour. Although in Europe its effect would be 
trifling, aud rather treated as the essay of a movalist than the effoit of a atatea- 
uan, yet many of ita ideas are in daily operation among the Chinese. Impli- 
cnUy deferent by education to superiors, from the cradle to the tomb, instances 
have not been wanting of high enthusiasm and loyalty exhibited by giving 
honest advice, by facing death, and by adherinj^ to the falling cause of the 
true \iQ\tii of the crown, in contempt of fortune. The history of China is 
fertile in great examples^ csjpecially at the earlier periods, aud the close of the 
Hiug dynasty, daring the bitter invasions of the Tartar hordes. In language, 
allowing for the change of centuries, it is clear and perspicuous — ^Uttleadomed 
with itowers of rhetoric, it is well adapted to impress all classes with its 
importance, and exhibit? n ^trikincr contrast between thp ideas of the ancient 
and the practice of the modern oliiccrs of the i^oveniiuent. In no region of 
the East has pure abstract morality b^n better understood than in China. 
Unfortunately, practice and precept have seldom gone hand-in-hand. The 
education of the people represses violsnop on the one hand, and tinges the 
ffrfffw^^r with frand on the other ; the smaller vices of hunuuity degrading 
those who are destitute of striking oimes. 



SOUTH PLAG£ CHAPEL SUl^JDAY EVENING LECl'UltES. 

BY P, W. PBKPITT, Ph. D. 

BI8I0BT AMD AllTiqOmES Of EOlFT* 
{fioK^mud from 380.) 

Of the twel?e sneoeediiw dynasties, oonsisting of nnmeroos kings, there is Utile to 

relate that 13 worthy of^ your notice. An examination of the monuments of this 

Kriod, leads to the conclusion that the Egyptians had thus early acquired the same 
bits, pnictised the same arts, and painted their daily life upon the tombs in the 
same manner as they did in the times when men frcmGrejBee and Rooie visited their 
cities. Wilkinson observes that the position of their earliest pyramids, correspond- 
ing as it Hnr^i witii the four cardinal points, and the evident object they had in view 
ofascerLaiuing, by the long line of one of the faces, the return of a certain period of 
the ye8r» proves their advancement in mathematieal soienoe, '^snd at! these 
" evidences being obtained from the oldest monuments that exist, introduce them 
" to lis ns a people already possessing the same sctilod habits as in later times." 
Aud iicrcin is the curious fact of our earliest Egyptian knowledge, that the people 
were then as wise ss at the close of their career. We see no pHmitive barQarisn« 
no early stages of pro£;ress. As a rule, we look in the history of every country for 
the words and works of it;s earliest time, feeling satisfied that it coidd not alwavs 
have been in the civilised condition we behold. We know that the same must be 
troe of Egypt— there must have been a time when that people had idl tbdr seienoc^ 
arehiteotm^ ar^ andphiloeo|^y to Isan^ but wesearoh winly anwngthemoiBiBMita 
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for ito vorks and evidences. The first, or raiiierimto ostliftimMt aaeieut* are 

a whit inferior to those of thr middle period— there arc the same principles of art, 
the same style, beauty, and colour; aud what is still more remarkable, is, that all 
the mechanical and other appliances of daily life are shown as clearly upon the 
earliMfek as upon the later monnmenta. Thus, while we know that there mint hate 
been a youthful Egyptian period, wv caunot discover its traces. 

It is true, however, that some rude figures have been discovered on the site of 
Memphis which are ;i6cnbcd to the third period ; and it has been rather too hastily 
concluded that they are iUnstratioiu of the early and imperfect stage of E^^ptian 
art. So that here, we were to say, wc had caught a glimpse of the origm and 
growth. That, however, is altogether false. All the rudeness is to be ascribed to 
the want of skill on the part of tiic workmen employed, rather than to the defective 
condition of art m their age. Our own conntij chnrcbyarda, or the slmwyarda in the 
New Road, will afford us abundant illustration of the fact, that there may be great 
artists in the land, and yet most miserable works of art produced. Some of them 
look more hke works executed with a pick-axe, than with the chisel, and as to 
aaythiDg like grace or beauty, we do not aedc as hoping to find it. iid precisely 
so with these rude Mcrnphite works. They are not to be taken as showing that 
when they were produced, the Egyptians were ignorant of the principles of art, 
because as we know, from otlier works of the same period, they understood them 
flunonghly. The rudeness was peculiar to tiw indifidnal wonen, and affnds no 
Cht standard by which to test the knowledge and pro gre s s of the age. 

These twelve dynasties which governed Egypt through many centuries, were 
not famous for good, and have left but few traces of their career behind them. Of 
the fifth dynasty, only three out of its nine kings are known to ns, hat the nine 
reigned in all just above two hundred years. Of the sixth dynasty, it is related 
that NiTornis was the sixth sovcrign. She built what was formerly known as tho 
sixth pvrumid, and was besides the handsomest woman of her time. ' Tho fact of a 
vomainnB occupymg the throne, shows the high degree of oivitisation and refinement 
to which the nation had attained. Of some succeeding dynasties little is known, 
for the pages of Manetho have been sadly mutihitea. The seventh and eighth 
dynasties were Memphite, and these were followed by two which were Heradeo^ 
polite, while the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth were DiospoUte. ITie t^iid 
soTereign of the twelfth dynasty is sup])osed by some to be the Grecian SesostrisB 
the famous connueror, a man of gigantic bulk, six feet ten inches in stature. Asia 
and Europe, as far as Thrace, were subdued by him in nine years. Another king 
of tins dy nastT, the fourth in order, boflt the mmous labynDtOb t royal sepnkhre. 
llie fourteentn dynasty is said to have consisted of seTenty<six Xoite kings, of whom 
nothing has been preser>'ed. According to >ranetho, the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth dynasties were the Ilyksos or shepherd kings — a race of foreiga 
iBfiders. They did not occupy the whole of Egypt, but were eontemporary with 
some Diospolite dynasty, who ruled the upper provinces. Though they did not 
reign for so long a time as Manetho iiscribes to them, yet it is probable that the 
shepherd invasion took place previous to the time of Osirtasen I., the fourth among 
fife Theban monsnhs. Aooording to Sir Gardner Wilkinson, this wis the king 
who eletatsd nd rewarded the Hebrew youth so nnezpeoted^ brought into us 
notice. 

The date of this Hyksos invasion is still doubtful, and indeed all about it is more 
or lew iBfohred hi mystery. Manetho calb'them Phmniwsnw, and shows that tiiey 

did not come from Assyria, for he distinctly says that "they took precautions against 
** the increasing power of the Assyrians." Tney arc usuaJly eaUcd shepherds, and 
Sir Gardner mlkinson states that the name Hyksos may be translated " shepherd,** 
or ''Arab kings;" %ri being the oommon title "king or " ruler," giiea emi to 
the PhaKMdis on the monuments, and shos, signifying shepherd or answering to 
thatOf " Arabs." But is it not difficult to imagine that the Ar.ibs were then powerful 
enough to invade and retain possession of a country which we know had become so 
great and stroiub in n variety of ways P Theassamption of a fewHehndststothe 
eSeet that tib Hyksos were the Jews* is nnwortl^ of notioe, for we migfat ai wdl 
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saythitilMNonittiiwcmoftheBoqMiiiiniiM To mymind, therdunodiffiooHy 
in understanding the origin and country of these people. I hold that they were 
Tartars, and that their conqnest of l^ypt was just the same m their ronquest of 
Kussia, China, Turkey, and other couniri^ Under Ghengis Khan and Tamerlane 
tlMnr nuide tfamr great desoeatewitlimthertiiige of initteBh^^ 
both their chancier ind numbers, it is only natural to bclieyc that, in the earlier 
n?es, thqr BiOTad aboai in the tame predatoij manner, and oonqnerad wh»e tliey 
could. 

Bj aome vriten it has been ol^eoied that the whole Hykaos atoiT it n Jeiriah 

£lkUe ; others declare that, although it may not have been created by Josephns, t/M 
it vms very highly coloured by him, and thus rendered ontme. He is a very bad 
authority, and we cannot be sure that what he professes to aoote fxom Manetho ia 
genuine. Theie are, howeref, nnnmber of oonobomtive efiaenoea whieh, althooaih 
none of them are direct, are all suffidently strong to justify our believing iu the 
historical nature of the fact of invasion and conquest. And as to the objection taken 
to the number of years they are said to have governed the country, there can be 
no teaaon wfav it ehonld not be tnie^ aeeuig that the Tattara in Chua, an fai?a^ng 
raoe, htm Wd the crown and power so longwithont mnoh danger, as yet, of beinf 
overthrown. But the duration of the stranger reign in Egypt is to be inferred 
from I be erection and character of the Theban pyramids, all of which are very 
inferior in size ^ spleockmr to thoae of Mesnpfaia. There have been found in one 
of the chambers of Kamao the royal rings of thirty Bovweigna vho nigned in Upper 
Egv]it wliilc, "the strangers and wanderers," were 9wnyin«r their sceptre over the 
low»;r country. They were, however, a rude and onlcttered people; they had no 
taste for art, and buit no aonnneiita. Aa waa the eostom with the Tuters, they 
wen merely encamped in the cmmtiy nntil the hour oame when the Egjptiana aroae 
and recovered their freedom. 

This Shepherd race was expelled under Amosis, the first king of the eighteenth 
dynaatj, ami aa it ia probable they had nerer oom^oered the QWar oonntix there 
waa now again an nnion of the two, making the king to be ** long of all Egy^.** 
Tlie ninetwnih was the most glorious dynast v in tne entire range of Egyptian 
history, but its most famous sovereign was liamses lU. E^fpt reached, under 
Mm, the aenith of its glor;^. The ooontry rejoioed in its ardmeetoFRl adornment, 
and foreign nations, Arabia, EtUopia, and Lihya, bowed to its valour, and paid 
tribute into its excheriuer. Ramies is supposed, on good grounds, by many to be 
the Sesostris of Qreoian atory. Tliis Egrptiau hero carried his triumphant arms 
far into Asia, and near Beyibot ia a rocKbearing upon it the record of nia powers. 
The walls of the Memnonium are covered with the exploits of a reign wfaii» lasted 
sixty-eight years. The tribes of Canaan are there pictured as opposing him, and 
as being utterly routed b^ his chariots and infiantry. The scaling-ladder, battering 
run, and prooesa of minmg under a b«deged city, are fidiUifiLlly depicted. Tba 
king's 11( et also traTersed the Indian Ocean, and nuogr of hia vessels seem to havn 
been ?hips of war. To facilitate r/irigation, he cut a canal &omthe Kile to Suez, 
and ho also built numerous embanicmeuts to prevent the irruption of the sea. That 
this Nibtie sovereign gloried in hia viotories^ and was oareAil not to conceal his 
martial aoooesses, may oe gathered from the poem whieh is inscribed in hierogly- 
phics over one of the mnzal piotursa of the Menmoninm, and whioh haa ben &Q8 
translated :— 

" The disoonrse of tteao eonqneied who womlnp the good god [Eamses]. 

' l u ll 1 1 us ' u'ive ns onr breath, 0 merciful king I 

" Wc are fast bound beneath thy sandals throtr^h ihy smiting. 

"The land trembles in her petition," i.e. presents her petition with trembiiiig. 

*' [The spirit of] her king is oast down before thy spirit, 

"Like hart s betore horses— 

" Or before tlx' spring of a raging lion." 

The next verse is over lUmses iu his chariot^ and contains the sabtject i— 
**The good ^od, the viotorions king. 
<*8abdmiig m foreign lands them Uflt are 
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" CrasUog the bearU of titem that are ivitlun then [ie* th« defendas of the 
forfcl with anxietjr. 

"He guides his joung borses. 

" His IS intent npon his eharbt. 

Be hatn taken hia bow and atrows. 

"He brought together in procession the smitten of the 

" Whom he bad smitten, scattering them like straw before the wind. 

" He stamped to powder [their fortreises beneath lus feet.] 

*'He gave forth his spinta with himself every daj [i.e.lie infosed hit own 

eonrage into liis troops]. 

He bears victorj in his Umbs. 
*'Hei8 like a fire. 

" He fjcriits us a bull upon his borders. 
"He fills thcin that speak to Lim ttifh atee. 
". He rejoiccth in the Jesolaiiom of his hand. 

"He bath not left unstamped to powder two shelters from the rain in tbeir. 
lands. 

" He hath trodden upon many chiefs. 

*'His hand conquereth Iki. 

*' He desoiateth the lauds of the princes. 

"Making ail tbeir dwellings into tombs of terror. 

"His nrrnws wen- in their quivers like thr lire of God [i.e. be CODSnmed tbeir 
arrows in their auivers, he luade them powerless to resist]. 
"He saves the breath of their mouth." 

Memorials of this ])rosperou8 sovereign are not only found in tbe Ifenmoninm, 

but ill tlie larpc additions wliich werr made to the templrs of Luxor and Karnak, 
where two maguilie( nt obelisks of red granite peqietuatc bis memory. Similar 
monumental records occur in various portions of Ilgvpt. 

The twentieth dynasty was celebrated for its forei^ wars ; one of its kings 
penetrated far into Asia, and n eovcred many places whieh had been neglected by 
those who reigned after the pjreat Hamses. lie eonquered Mesopotamia, and 
collected vastupoila from th(> cuuulries through wiiieli lie passed, ail of whieli stands 
recorded in his temple at Medcnct Maboo. Of the next dynasty we know little; 
it is evident that, at its elosc, the sceptre passed into the hands of " pontiff kinp," 
and tht; priestly class had dominion, i roin this time there was a continued decline ; 
there were hattkb enough, there was fighting iu I'aic^tinc, and much other strug- 
gling, but Egypt was falling into "the sere and yellow leaf," from which recovery 
was impos.sible. The rei^ni of Psammetieus, (n.r. nOD'jof the twenty-sixth dynasty, 
was a pleam of sunshine, and there was a chance of recovery, for he attended to 
commerce, art, and law ; but, unfortunately, priestly power prevented him from 
oairying to a successfnl issue many of the plans he had conceived. He was 
succeeded by Necho — the Fharoah Necho of Scripture— who fought afjainst young 
Josinh, ^Ve shall find frequent occasion, in other lectures, to refer to what is known 
of these monarchs and events, so that I ]>ass away from them without reluctance. 
Many parts of their story are of great import anec considered in reUtion to tbe Bible 
history: as, for instance, the story of ]Sebuchadnezzar and Aprics and Anin^^is, of 
which it is nowcnou^'h to state, that the Assyrian monarch did not over-run Egypt., 
did n()t conquer it, did uot "lay it waste," or ' leave it uuinhabiled for forty years." 
The Hebrews desired that end to be brought about, and their poets threatened the 
Egyptians that such should be the fate; but, as tlicre is a wide difTerenec between 
history and the ravings of fanaticism, we must not read the threat as a realised fact. 

Tlie blow against Egypt was first struck by the Persians. Amasis (b.c. 569) 
entered itito a treaty wiut Croeus against Cyrus, and sent 180,000 men to aaaist 
him. These troops fought so well that even Cyrus praised them, and granted favour- 
able conditions. But this great army was lost to Egypt, and doubtless it was the 
knowledge of how mnch the loss of buch a force must nave weakened the mUitmy 
ibice offlie kingdom thatinchioed Gambyses toiuTade it. This was a gnat de|Em> 
dition, and felt to be aucb hy all tbe people, yet tbey made not tboae cmtMoa 
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which a great and liravc naiioii ahould make ia defence of iisUbeiiy. Anaus died 

while the preparaiions for war were bein^made, but hisp^n, Psammenitns, marched 
with an army to Pelusiura, " the gate of Egypt," where, being speedily beaten bj 
the Persians, they dispersed, and tncti fell bacK upon the old city of Memphis. 

jUtcr thus routing the :u my of Peammenitus, the Persian Prince appears to 
bave aonght the ooiii])lrfi<)ii of tlie conquest of Ktryp^ without the farther rffiL'^ion 
of blood. With thtB design, as Memphis, to which the fugitives had retired, was 
seated on the Nile, he sent a Persian nerald up the river, in a vessel of Mitylene, 
to demand their submission. The infiitoated people, so soon as they saw the vessel 
ciitpr the harbour, disregarding the sacred character of a herald, rushed from the 
citadel, destroyed the vessel, tore in pieces the crew, consisting of two hundred, 
and earned their mangled limbs into the citadel, probably to deprive them of the 
rights of sepulture. The Persians immediately bo:>irr,rd the place. After an 
unavailiug resistance, the "Fc^yptians sun"f*nr1fred, whrn Cambyses proceeded to 
execute a most rigorous vengeance, of whicii Herodotus has given aveiyintexestiog 
description. 

On the tenth day after the surrender of the citadel, Psammenitus was oonducted 
without the walls, tliat, while himself a public spectacle, he niiglit feel the distress 
and mortification of the following scene, ilis daughter, robed as a slave, was sent 
with a pitcher to draw water, accompanied b^ young iirMDen in the same servile 
attire, who weie the daughters of the first families in the place. The children and 
pnrrnts loudly expressed their j-riof, while Psammenitus merely fixed his eyes upon 
the ground. Next, he beheld hxs, sou, with two thousand E^ptians of the same 
age, passing in procession, with ropes round their necks and bndtcs in their mouths. 
Tneee were selected for execution by the eoniK iilors of Cambyses, to avenge the 
dr<5tn'.etion of the Mitylenian crew. They had determined that for rnr li man mas- 
sacred, ten Egyptians should be put to death. Psammenitus witnessed the whole 
scene ; ^et, wmle the Egyptians around him wept and uttered loud lamentations, 
he remamed unmoved as before. Then appeared a venerable old man, who had 
formerly been a guest at the royal tabic, but ^vn^ now in the garb of a mendicant. 
After being mat^ to pass through the ranks of the army to ask charity, he was 
nmdneted to Psammenitns, to beg alms of him, and the Egyptians aronnd him. 
The king could not suppress his emotions, but, calling on his friend hj luUBe, beat 
his head and wept aloua. To an inrjuiry, by Caiubyses, why such scenes brhad 
before witnesseoi had failed to excite any lamentations, the captive. Pnncc thus 
replied : " Son of Cvrus, the misfortunes of my family were^ too great to be thus 
*' lamented ; I it it beearae me to shed tears for the sad condition of a friend, who, 
**in his old af^e, has fallen into iivlieencc, from the possession of rank and fortune.*' 
It is added that even Cambyses was aiTected by this reply, and that Crtesus, who 
attended the Peiaiaii Kin^ in this expedition, and all the Persians who were present, 
wept at the affecting incident. 

Cambyses, thus softened, would bave saved the life of the son of Psammenitus, 
and issued his orders to prevent the execution, but his mercy came too late. The 

Joung Prince had suffered ammig the first of the two thousand victims. He spared, 
owever, the life of the wretched father, till he was sboiilv after convicted, or at 
least accused, of cncouragintj attempts for the recovery of his crown. Psammenitus 
was put to death by being forced to drink bull's blood) and thus closed a disastrous 
reign of only six months'^oonttnnance. 

(To be continued,) 
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THE STRIKE AND' A PATERNAL GOVERmiENT. 

Thb ^at strike draws iieiir to its close, and, of course, witli jin cicely those 
results, which, from the first, were anticipated by thinking mcu. liiere was 
iwm a doubt aboat how it would tenni&ate-^tlie only question wae, bow long 
WOidd it continue ? It was morally certain the men would be beateo, but 
none could tell how far the masters would be injur^ before matters resumed 
their old course. Now, however, that the hnzc, even upon that point, hn^ 
passed away, there remains that we inquire who has, and who has not» per- 
lormed his duty in the struggle. 

We were reminded of this by the late Mansion House speech of Sir G. C. 
Lewis; and although we do not forget that for speeches made after gentlemen 
have taken their wine, they are not tobe eo strictly questioned as they may be 
about those (Ic'livrred at other times, we still feel that certnin pnrts of tin's 
oration should not be silently passed over. We allude to that portion iu which 
he stated the conduct of the Government iu relation to "the unfortunate event;** 
and when he informed his audience that the ministry were " not unconcerned 
*' epeetalon,*' we believe that every one in the hall felt assored he was speaking 
the sober troth. Of what new materials could men be made in order thnt, 
when such events occur, they should be ab](> to rrmnin unconcerned spectators ? 
The elements be qiute foreign to any of which we have recently heard, 
for, as we arc now constituted, sympathy with one side, and concern lor both, 
are sure to arise iu ever)' human breast. 

But our Home Seeretaiy proceeded to state that himself and his brother 
mimiters had " felt it to be their du^ to maintain a policy of consistent non* 
** interveniioiii" adding, " It has been our desire not to interfere in any question 
"between employers and their workmen, but to leave both parties to adjust 
" their differenres aecordiuL!: to the uatural law of supply and demand.** It is 
possible that some error may have crept into this report, aud yet, having looked 
' at sevcmlt the words we havequoted seem substantially to convey the meaning 
of them aU, and, consequently, we are left to condnde thht it is the miniaterial 
conviction that, in all battles between capital and labour, it is the statesman's 
duty to take no part, lie must esteem it ;i3 a venMiigli mark of wisdom that 
he abstains from all such interference. Let the mutter be settled hv the sacred 
^ws of su])ply and demand, and all will go well. Supply ^d demand are the 
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great and solemn arbiiera in all tneh eanaes, and henoe, if any evil renilft 
Mow, they, and not the ministers, most take the blame and the consequences. 

But, for what, tlien, are we to hate a government ? There is a law in this 
case, nnd through it^ npprntioii, the men or the masters will be ruined if they 
violate ita principles. \Vi; graut iliat it is so ; l>'.it there not the same in uil 
cases ? Is there not a physical law, a moral luw, u social, or some other law, 
wbieh will apply to any and eveiy case that may be named ? And if, in this 
initanee, we leave the evil consequences that follow after intni^ment of the 
law to be sole teaehci and remedy, why not act npon the same principle in 
all other cases, and thns do without jjovernmetits altngether? There is not a 
single word to be utteivil i!i t'avonr ot letting alouc in the one case which will 
not apply with equal tbiee untu ihcui all. 

We cannot oouc«ive any more fatal policy to be pursued by a govenimeBt 
than that here marked out. It is nothing less than to abdieatc its funetions. 
la it not the foundation idea of govemiog men, that the Power created for that 
purpose shall act justly between man and man? Are not the j^ovemors 
bound to secure justice alike unto all — takin^^ those who are weak under 
proteetion, in secure them from the crnshinp; weight of the s.*ro!iiier ? I pou 
what other principle docs the law step in between parent and child ? But if 
it be said that b this case they arc all men, we answer, that one ia weak, 
through poverty, and the other strong, through wealth, and henoe the caaaa 
are equal in spirit, though differing in form. 

Hut do we aihocate goveriiment interference, in ti e shape of compelling 
!nn>iters to pay eei t;iiii wages, to be fixed by ];nv ? ( erlaiiily not. We do 
nut say that there bhould be an unwise iuterfereucc, but this, that some steps 
shoulcf be taken, through which such evils may.be avoided. And that we 
may not be charged with demanding what looks to be fair, but which cannot 
possibly be acoompliahed, we shall suggest a plain way of achieving the object 
in view. 

As we have already sriid, ihrre was no doubt entertained by any well- 
informed man about liow the strike would t( rininate. Tliey all knew that it 
would end with losb to the workmen. But what could these wo|;kiug-meu be 
thinking about when they resolved to pursue an object so hopdeaa, and 
engaged in a struggle so thoroughly absurd? As a rule the toilers are not 
partial to failure, are not in love with disaster, and have no passion for an 
empty cupboard nud thin wintcr-elothin^. Obviously if their rnuse w;(*i 
hopeless they .saw it not. They commenced the strike confident that victory 
would be theirs, and, consequently, we speak of them as men who were 
thoroughly convinced that a result would follow their action which all well- 
informed men knew could not possibly be achieved. 

We have, then, their ignorance to attend to. They knew not what others 
knew, else had they otherwise aeti d And in this they do not stand alone. 
What were all tliohie (iuilds and monopolies of pnst aqrs? What the courses, 
self-destructive courses, tliey pursued? Their meudjers aimed at resulis which 
could not be achieved, and pursued courses which, now, by men of their own 
station, would be treated as absurd. They did precisely the same aa the 
working classes are now doing, and were equally energetic in violating the 
soundest laws of traHe. But everything was done to teach them better. 
TIh'V \v< i(; Dot left alone to be destroyed, they were in'^tnu ted in the better 
rMnr^r,, and if at the present time tiny are too wise to imitate the actions of 
tlicir aneestorb, let tJicm acknowledge that the reason is simply this— tbey 
have been inatnict«d,and have learned better. 
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Who instructs the working man ? He is left to the tender mennes of 
" Supply and Demand," with the excitement and hunger consequent upon an 
ocrnsional strike. From thesp he is to lenrn, for of tlie kiio\vIod£ro in the land 
he has uo means of availing himself, nor docs ilic Government deem it a pari 
of its daty to afford him the instruction of wliich he stands so much in need, 
The Midole Gtueet ohtdned it. TfarOKgli the superior grammar and other 
ichooli Bcattend oter Bi^j^attd, wheiem lo many of the chddien of the middle 
iilasMS aze educated, the means of acquiring and digesting information hare 
been obtaine^l for this class, but for the working class there is neither the 
means, the leisure, nor the educational training through which such knowledi^ 
could be acquirexl. 

We urge, then, that as, in this matter, increased knowledge has redeemetl 
the middle chuses ont of tiie eizor of theur way, there ii the beit of reaaons 
«for betieviog thai the same happy results would follow to the working cbasea 
were they supplied with the necessary information. And to supply it is the 
present duty of the Government. Tbcy sent scientific teaclu to lecture the 
Irish upon Agriculture, and there is quite as good reason for 1< cturing to the 
working classcis of Knjgland upuu tiic laws of capital and labour. Tins is 
their dutv. We do not aak them to enaet a law of wages, but to ac(opt 
meana whereby working men shall be mitrocted in the laws of wealthy labomr, 
and social economy. Instead of claiming credit for doing nothing, we ask 
them to use the power at their disposal for carr}nnf^ out such a system of 
education as will tit the working man for fairly comprcliendiug and meeting 
the difficulties of his situation. Tiiey cannot make men happy, but it is in 
their power to chase away much of the ignorance through which they arc 
rendend wretched. 

Bat how can they diffuse aodi knowledge abroad ? Let them call wpoa 
the ednOBted portion of the community to act in all our eentrea of indoatij 
in tlie wny of giving; free lectiirps to the working elripces upon BVi(^l topics. 
The call would be answered by tiiousands; and, with ;i Government sanction, 
there is not a town or county hail in the kingdom but would be instantly 
granted for such meetings. The Government eoiild supply its reports, and 
an immense maaa of atatiattcal infomiation which wmdd be invalaaUe. In 
ita oommunication with foreign powers it could collect matter bearing upon 
the subjcet Avhicli would be equally valuable, and this, diffused through the 
countrj*, could not fail in producing good and lastinir results. There are, 
however, plenty of ways iu which the Government could interfere witliouL 
compromising itself, and without becoming a partizan. What we want is, 
tibat a fine bmly cf woikmg men shall be redeemed out of the ignenooe niiflii 
now leads them into courses of aotion which are self-dcstruotire^ and put into 
nossession of that knowledge which, properly employed, will enable them to 
better their condition. 

Let the govemnient undertnl.c tlus task, and prove themselves to be, iu 
fact, what they now iu-c only ui name. There is no grave difficulty to prevent 
them from so acting, and there is no atandard by whieh we eoud estimate, 
the hurge amount of good which would mstantly fdlow. At present we hold 
the men to be moni% Juatified, although acting, scientifically, wrong. They 
do not know the consequences of what tliey do, T.et 'hem be taught this, 
and instead of niinous strikes, we should have combined action to produce 
systems under which the master could not be a tyrant, and the men would 
not be duivcs. 

P. w» p. 
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THEODORE PABKER. 

J!k0odore Parker^ s Expm'ence as a MhudeTt with wmt Jecouni qf hi* Early 
lAfe and Education for the. Mmmtry. 8vo. Cheap Edition. Publish^ 
by J. Chapman, King W illiam-street, and Ilol^ oake & Co., Fleet-street. 

It was with fceh'ngs of inrxprPssI!)lo sorrow, that ?omo months since, we heard 
thai tbp cok})rntr{! Amrrirnn preacher, Theodore I'arkcr, had been compelled 
to witli haw froiu Lis luiiiistry in Boston, and, in order to avoid the grasp of 
(lualk» almost to ily from Boston to the West Indies as affording the onlj 
and mgoe chance of preaemnghia TaloaUe life. We heard and c(iii]d hardljr 
bring ourselves to believe it. That the foremost man in all the Anedoan 
States should fuH through ill health, we know to be one of those contingenciea > 
which are within the range of possibility, but we had not paused to conreive 
it probable, Still there was the fact, and when he came to England broken 
in health, oud but the shadow of his former self, it wai> uupossible to doubt 
the calamity ; and hence came a thrill of pain, a fBcting of deep aonoir, an^ 
aa men feel after hearing that a mneh-loved brother haa been loet. Onraor roi rwa a 
ahared, and still is shared, by all earnest Ood-loving — man*loving men. There 
is not a single intelligent, thon'j:htful, and free soul in Europe, that does not 
feci the loss to \w a personal ouc. For haa he not spoken unto us all, and in 
language which, &o far as its fruits are concerucd, will never die ? Those 
works of his, " A diaooniae of Matters Pertaining to Beligiou/' " Ten Ser- 
nona," *'Theiam, Atheiem, and the Popolar Theology,*' with variona 
IGaoellanies " which have become somewhat popular, have they not won 
townrrl him the admiration and love of all those who are the truest and best 
in thi?^ ()ld Dominion? They have, hence wo feel that our sorrow for 
his preseuL suffering is shared by many who are properly esteemed as the 
wisest and bravest iu the land. He has the best sympatliies of all freemen* 

And he too, is he not the beat ^ype of a man the United States hare yet 
prodncedP A thinker and worker combined; a adiolar and no pedant, a 
reformer and no despoiler. A man with soul large enougli to love America 
without looking contemptuously upon other lands. Proud of his native soil, 
and yet not tearful to acknowledge the errors of his countrymen. Sincere, 
kmng, aud diligent, what truth has he hidden away through fear ? what man, 
WjusA from hie ains, has he hated? or iriiat labour \a any good oauae has he 
eonosi?ed to be too great for his powen? For the spurituaUy bound, ibr the 
ignorant, for the drunkard, for the slave he has stood bravety forward, and 
undauntedly he has fought their battle? ; ^vith a continuing earnestness that 
never tired, and with an eloquence that equals the brightest sperimena in 
ancient as well as the best iu modem literature, he has argued out aud en* 
ibroed the great reforms of our age. But chiefly we hail him as the man of 
the new era in imitters pertaining to religioa. He has uttered more fit, tdlhig, 
and true words in con nection with this snlject, than have been ottered by 
the other religious reformers now living both in England and America. We 
are not nnmiudful of the many ^ood men England can boast, wc donotfoi^t 
what they have given in books 5]ieeclies, but our old fashioned respecta- 
bilities, our morbid fear of lailuie, our dread ui losing caste — these have 
operated to bridle the tongue, and to deter many of them from uttering 
mildly the whole of what they knew to be true. Theodore Parker has risen 
fiqierior to aU aiicb hindiaima; he asked ^mni^ **Whiit iitfrnf** ind| 
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bavnig icnigfat, wiUi a deep moral eoruestness that was never surpassed, for tiie 
right answer, not content with privately knowing it, he has given it to the 
world at large. He has supplied men with, not what they asked for, but what 
they most needed. Faithful to himself, he lias been faithful unto all men, 
and heuce, utterly regardless of couse^^uences, he has invariably stood up to 
aij that which in his heart he knew to be true, and, doiug so, to defy the 
wofBt that could be done against him. God has not a more ftittiM witness 
liar hnmBnitj a firmer friend. The tnith has never been ahle to boast a 

braver champion, none that has done more to wiflen the fields of human 
sympathy, or t o produce that unity of action upon which eveiything like gnat 
l^onress mamiy depends. 

We write with no flattering pen ; we do but give expression to our deep 
aonfiotaons when we say that his wwk on "Matters pertaining to Seligion/' 
has done more than any modern treatise to quicken, and punfy, and set free 
religious thought. Every man who reads it feels himself to be devated in the 
scale of humanity, both as a citizen and a? a religious being. Nor can we 
conceive nn\ tbiug better calculated t<) shorten the reign of priestcraft, and to 
bring abuut the victory of Lxuu rcii^iou, lUuu tiie widespread study of this 
wmk. Its logic is aU^mshing; its argmnents are peifieetpu 
are scathing; its piety is jnofound; its deep earnestness is nnmistakeable, 
and its poeby is as noble as any that has appeared in modem ages, for there 
is the power of a Psalmist combined with tiie ethical beauty of NoTalis and 
the grand inoral earnestness of Carlyle. 

Tlie work \vhose title heads this notice contains an outline of his early 
Vfe, the history of his early struggles as a miniater» the way in which he 
addeved his religious freedom, and a sammary of what he has tanght. It 
admits ns into wb own mind, and enables ns to understand somewhat of the 
terrible pressure against wliich through many years he has had to struggle. 
It is a fearful review and yet glorious — fearful as an indictment of his 
enemies ; glorious as showing his victory. His early life was in the way of 
work ; ins education was excellent, and the " home influences " that operated 
upon him were of the highest order. ¥rom his younger years he was a diligent 
student and longed to be a minister ; but, when the time for decision came, there 
were plenty who advised otherwise. It lay with himself to dedde, and he did 
ao» after answering the three following questions :-<- 

"1. Gtn yon seek for what is eternally true, and not be blmded by the opinions 
of any sect, or of the Christlau Church ; and can you tell that truth you learn, 
even when it is unpopular and hated f I answereti, I can ! Bash youth i& ever 

couiident. 

" 2. Can you seek the eternal riqht, and not be hlinded hj the statutes and 

customs of nu:n ccciesi;istical, political, and social; and can you declare ^hat rf rmal 
right you discover, applying it to the actual life of man, individual and associated, 
though it bring you into painful relations with men ? Again 1 swiftly answered, 
lean. 

*' 3. Can you represent in your life that truth of the intellect and that right of 
the conscience, and so not disgrace with your character what you preach with vour 
lips P I doubled of this more than the others ; the temptation to personal wicked- 
ness seemed stronger than that to the professional deoeit — at least it was then 
better known; but I answered, I can try, and wilii " 

The aeoonnt of his nmustiy famished in this new work is a reoord neoas- 
aarily brief, of how he has adhered io these answers. For his faithful adherence 
to them he has been denoonoed and hated* stillhas he not turned away to tha 
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]%ht btiMl urto {hekft, but has kept straight onwud, as doty and tnith 

showed him the way. He discovered that the Bible ttid manlike nfigioii, a 
religion which lifts man towards the god^do not stand to each other as cause 
and eifect, and he made his discovery known ; he discovered that the tbeolo- 
ffical and biblical theories of ppprnvity, Orig^inal Sin, Predestination, Preveinent 
Grace, Atonement, Eterual Damnation, Inspiration and Providence were not 
true, and with all earnestness and sobriety, he proclaimed the ^th in their 
pbkoe. Ntunennu were the dtworeriea he made in his long ^ean of patieat 
study, aU of which in their torn were ftithfhlly given forth to hu oo n gregafti c tt i 
but, of oonrsc, and beyond his own jiroplr, only nt tlic expense of personal 
insult, loss of friends, iiud tlie branding by " lirctlierly .Judases." From the 
I'nitariau body he had soni<" right to expect support, but in plnf^o thereof, he 
incurred their deadliest hatred, lu every possible vui^, est ii io ihc extent of 
endesvouring to prevent the pnUication of his sermons, they fouglit ngainal 
him ; and all for ** the glory of freedom and the honour of their diurehes.*' 
They boast themselves to be the friends of freedom ; bnt, as in our own land, 
they are apt iu striking the free speaker a much ht avier blow than is struck by 
the more opi ;i und avowed enemies. Unitarians have a great work to do, but 
they have grown cowardly ; as a rule, they arc constantly labooring to prove 
themselves to be both orthodox and reepBetable Christians ; thus it k theft 
th^ eadearofor to componnd with tlie unra^ortbodox party for Ihenr aUgbl 
difference in cnnnicm," by bitterly persecuting all others who more an inoli 
beyond themselves. They brand the trnth in order to win worthies? applause. 
Thr ranscquenec is that they lose power — for tlid^c tmto whom thcv 1)o\v, 
mo( k them — and deeliue as a church. For no man ran serve ( !od and ^lanunon; 
li(^Luiodoxy and orthodoxy at the same time ; they fear the world's opinion too 
mncb to conquer and guide it. Bat Theodore Parker grew as t wki in. 
tfaovc^tand influence, despite the maOgnilyand bitterness of their oppoaiticm, 
and won for liimscif a place in the esteem of all lovers of truth. His success 
may be read in the above ** Experience as a Minister," wlneh we advise all our 
readers to procure. Every man will be improved through reading it, and when 
they have reached its last jpage, they will joiu witii the uiembers of the author's 
congregation, who, in theur letter to bim, said-^ 

" '* While wc fbcl the deepest aad warmest sympathy for you under the new and 
aerioiu developnent of the disease fixnn whidi yon are suifering, we yet tmat that 
it is not too me to arrest its progress, and that, in some more genial clime thaa 
ours, relieved from the earcs and responsibilities which have borne heavily upon you 
for 80 many years, you may r^^n that soundness ol health which sbaii anable jo« 
to resume, at some foture day, the great work to whidi you have devoted your lue." 

Heartily do wc join in this hope, lor we cannot afford to lose such a man 
flon tha la adca n bi p of progress in all its forms. He ia now in Switserlandi 
trying hard to reoovar the power of body. It would be rash to predict am[* 
thing of bis fotnie, even did not the tone of the present work forbid it. Ha 
has reviewed his career, and has bidden farewell to his old friends. He may 
come forth again as a giant refreshed, and more powerful than before, or he 
may become one of the great army of those who, being dead, stiil speak. Who 
knows which f We know only that he will still speak ! 

We believe there are several editions of the above now publishing in 
lagiaad* We have aeen only it, and therefore cannot speak of them cither as 
to neatness or cheapness. The above is a neatly printed one shilling edition, 
and, as the record of a brave and eaoifist soatt's cuear, we trust it will find a 
place in all the homes of England. 

P. W. P. 
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STUDIES OF CIIUBOH HISTORY.— m 

• AUll S AM) UlS BL^HOI' ; A DIKULOGICAL DISI'CTi:. 

It was a soiry day tor humanity when kiuglv despotism cutered into alliance 
with spiritual tyranny. The temptation on the part of a constituted Priest- 
hood to assume an nndae anthority over tbe thoiights, deeds, and words of 
men, is, at all times and under all drcmistanees, sufficiently strong. Thos 
we find the priestly class, in every age and nation, always seeking to exercise 
a power orer men's minds, and in Imt too many cases, alas ! succeeding in 
the attainment of its oltject. It is, liowever, only nntnral that this should be 
so. Mail is lutturali^ despotic, — put power into his hands, and lie wiH use 
it, and tlie more willing to submit otber men are foond to be, the moxt 
despoticsUy will he use it. The power in the hands of the Priest, bong, as it 
is, based upon the strongest, that is the religious feelings of men, beinp^ 
irrespnnsl!)lY exrreisrd witlt no nppeal from it, aud cuslavin<j^ tlie very soiibs of 
those who submit to it, is at all times more dangerous, bdth to the justice and 
morality of those who possei«s it, and to the rights aud iuttircsta of others, 
than any other power ever wielded by man. But when to this arc added the 
mnght of kingly despotism, and the temnrs of the ciTil goTemment, then 
indeed b a tyranny created before which the strongest may quail. Breath 
the grievous yoke of sueh a tyranny, created by Constantine wlien he called 
into existence that double-headed monster the State- rhureh, it was now the 
lot of humnnify to ** irroan and oU'rat " for many a weary ceuturx'- : and in the 
aiLcmpt to tluow oil UuiL yoke uuuiy a noble spirit was to be done to death. 
Tes! in the march of the ages— ages of darkness, and superstition, of tyrtfnny 
trromphant, and of rais»y the great deeps of whidi histoiy fails to fathom — 
ere yet we hate to hail the clarion voice of the "Victor in this mighty struggle, 
we liaT" •ndlv to reerrd many a vietory of A't^ht over Ki:;lit, we behold 
Liberty in chains, earnei^t Thonu^hi and manful Kndcavour crushed, human 
Frogre&B stayed, and mankind the subject- slaves of I'riests aud Kings. Aye, 
indeed it was a legacy of tears and woe which Constantine left for after 
generations. 

But perhaps the worst feature of the joint-despot ism of Chnrch and State 
is, that the tyranny which is thereby rendered possible is very frequently sup- 
ported and approved of by some of the nol)lcst feelinn:'^ of men. ff a man 
suppoi.e himself to be in possession of thetnith, nnd have the power to enforce 
it upou otheis, he may very rciulily pt'i*buade himself that it is a virtue on his 
part so to do « and so we find that some of the best men in history have to be 
reckoned amoig the persecutors. On this account we would not always 
visit on the men wdio have used the power, which the creation of the State- 
Church placed i'l their hands, the curses, brought to our lips by seeing the 
wronp^s caused by their action ; but must in jnstice attribnte the wrong and 
the biiame to the system in many cases, Tims much is due to the undoubted 
virtue of some, wio, in the prosecution of a lugh but mistakeu purpose, and 
having, unfortunatelj both for themselves and for others, the power in their 
hands, have sought to secure the victory of what seemed to them the Cause of 
Bight, and to raaki all men bow down to what they looked upon as Truth : 
— not considering, is it has been finely snirl by Neander, that the '* trnf/' itself, 
** forced on man otlurwise than i)y its own iiuvard power, hQCOiwM fa ls>'/tooffV 
While thus much hovever is due to these men, let it not for one moment be 

supposed that we woild cbss aU persecutors in the lame category with tbettki 
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We diall liavc in this and a few following artidcs to call the aiiention of oat 

reader'? to tlir first attempt nn tlic part of llie Church, aided bv the ^tate> to 
circiimsmbc the tliouiiht, and define the limit- of tlic faith ol iiii ti .md in 
connection with that, and the persecutions wriich tollowed, it wiii appear 
plainly enough that it wus not the love of truth, but the greed of power and 
pdf on the part of the dominaDt party in the Ghnreb, which led to thii 
attempt. And looking at the entire biatoiy of the Church the conclunoB ia 
unavoidable, that though Power may have sometimes led good men to per- 
secute, it has ever been seized by bad men to subserve their own *^(>ltTs!i ends. 

Constantine, in hi? ii!;noranc(^ of the principles wliich •,'overn the conduct 
of Priests in power, u juiowledge of which in the abseuce of any experience of 
a 8tate<7hiirch was not possible to him* had hoped in using Christianity aaau 
adjunct to his own state-craft to find in it a compact and luidividcd power, and 
did not foresee the fends which would naturally aiise ont of the nnmeroas differ- 
ences of opinion existent among the Christians soon as they were free from 
external interference. He conceived that in granting toleration to the Christians 
he was giving freedom of action to a great party in tiie empire who would all 
work together for one common end. He had no notion or aomieini of tli0 
inveterate animositaes which arise out of religious differences. Conseqiientlj 
great must have been his disap])ointment to find that within ten years after 
the promulgation of the Edict of Milan the Christian world was convulsed 
with a g^t struggle between the adlierents of two different views of the 
doctrine of the Trinity ; and that, in addition to this, numerous other questions 
had started up, \s luch before the days of tolerutiou had been allowed to remain 
in abejranoe, or on which men had been content to differ, bnt which now 
bfOQgnt their harvest of disputes. No sooner bad the Chnrdi become invested 
^^•'^^h authority derived from the State, than these differences and disputes led 
to tiie formation of Sertc, the passions of men were enlisted on one side or the 
ntlier, and the more numerous party who liad the ear of CnTi*;tnntine nought 
to drive out from all participation in place and power any who did no: Jigree 
with them. So it was, uiat what Warbnrton calls " certain meta]>hysieal 
" questions, which, if considered in one light are too sublime to become tlie 
subject of bnman wit, if in another, too trifling to gain the atteAtioii of 
"reasonable men," engaged the attention, and fired the zeal of adverse parti- 
sans, and the Church became the arena of all kinds of disputes, and overy hot- 
bed of feuds. A philosopher, according as he viewed these questions as 
sublime or trifling, would have been content to allow his incapacity to settle, 
or nnnoHced, as matters of no moment, have left them : not so tbs Christian, 
he looked upon them as matters of religion involving great prino^lea of truth 
and falsehood, and on whicli he believed the Church had pojver to decide. 
The Cliurch of course would !k the dominant party, hence toe struggle for 
victory was fierce, feeling took the place of reason, and proiqpted to actions 
both ujyust and cruel. 

We now invite the attention of onr readeis to the grei^ Trinitarian 
controversy of which Arius became alike the hero and tha victim. Anns 
is supposed to have been a native of Libya, and received his theological 
education from T/ucian of Antioch, in whose school was taught the free 
gremmatical interpretation of the l^ibk* as opposed to the nystical or (inostic 
Uhristianity which had become prevalent during the time i( Origcn. Thus, 
a rational view of the Christian system lay at the basis of iio doe&inal system 
afterwards promulgated by Arias. Early in life he becai^e a presbyter of the 
Chnidiof ^auealisinAleundria; <meA]iaandflr,bjnami^baiig bishop at thafc 
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time. At a meetiiig of his petbjften, Alexander, on one occasion, some time in 

the year 319, Tnnintaincd views of tlie6odhort(], which, as fhry did not coincide 
witli thoac entertained by i\jius, led to a dispute between them; and, in this 
dispute, we find the commencement of the most extensive heresy which has 
e?er divided the church, and the parent of more numerous sectarian divisions 
Hmh ne liaTe space to name, or our leaden would be willing to enter into the 
aiamination of. By womB, it baa been stated or assumed that Arius was led 
to question the correctness of the views of his Bishop by a feeling of ill-will, 
and by others, that ambition, and the desire for distinction, led him to do this; 
while, on the contran>% it is asserted that envy, aii l ]n rsonnl enmity to Arius, 
influenced the Bishop in reseutiug the conduct ui Aiiari to wuidb liim, the 
tbeooy of those who take this view being, that " the great popularity of Arius 
** had excited his jealousy." And yet that Arius could be influenced by ill-will 
towards the Bishop seems to be disproved by the well-established fact that he 
had — in favour of Alexander — generously tliN liucl the bishopric, to which he 
niiL^iit have been elected ; while ambition, and tlu drsirefor distinction, could 
hardly influence him in a private meeting of presbyters, and seem to be 
gratuitooaly charged against him, if his poptilarity were already such as to give 
cokNir to a charge of jealousy on the part of the Bishop. We may, indeed, 
dismiss these ehaiges on both sides, as of no importanoe; for it is so natural 
for men to support the views they entertnin on religious matters, and is, more- 
over, 80 extremely natiural for them to difler in such views, that both Arius 
and Alexander may have been, and probably were, uninlhu:nccd by those evil 
motives which purtizau feeling has since attributed to them : nor is it to be 
thought wonderful that a bidiop shoukl undertake to judge and condemn the 
views of his piesbyter, when they differed from his own, and were, moreover, 
aeeQiding to his opinion, oontraiy to sound doctrine, and, therefore, eon* 
dcomable. 

Tn the opinion concerning ilic nature of the Godhead maintained by bishop 
Alexander, we see the germ of modern TrinUarmuusm — while to an untheo- 
logical mind the views of Arius may be sni&dently defined by the modem 
torn UmUiinmnm, they were in foot the commencement, in the shape of a 
distinct theoiy, of those doctrinal views which are now termed XTnitarian. We 
say *• the commencement in the shape of a distinct theory," because there can 
be no doubt in the minds of those who have read the early Ciiurch Fathers, 
that the doctrine of the primitive Church regarding the Godhead was Unitarian, 
and that the Trinity was an after importation. This is virtually admitted by 
Keander, and to a great extent also by Waddington, both of them orthodox 
writei-s on the histoiyof the Church, and careful and kboiious students* 
JSeaniK r says — " Arius certainly did not believe that be was preaching a new 
doctrine, but only bringing out and establishing; the old Church subordina- 
•* tion system."* And Waddington tells us that " in the freedoiu exercised by 
''individual opinion on abstruse mysteries under the early Church, il 
^poariUe that many may have held tho doctrine, afterwards called Arian."t 
Auxandria, the very city where the contest between the Trinitarian and 
Unitarian views of tm Godhead arose, must be looked upon as the place where 
the Trinity was bom. In the early Gnostic Systems, and the writings which 
proceeded iioTu the Sc1u>ols of Neo-platonism where the triads of Flato, 
modified by, aud mixed up with, Jewish Monotheism, found acceptance, we 
find the germ of the triune God. While the same ideas, Ghristianiaed and 

• chniobHIlt,!?. p.3. f HisLof tk« Ghimh, p» 90. 
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nuTfiffiiMl by Oiigeii, bccnrac the source of the Christian Trinity. Up to this 
period, however, tlie Church had not authoritatively deciiL d tlic (|Ucstion. 
Arin^ mii^ltt, thereforo, vrry nsily suppose tlint no blame could attach to him 
fbr tiic expression of opinions \\ lucli large lunuhcr-^ hnd aduiittedly been free 
to hold ere while, and on which the Church Lad txpre^sssed no definitive judj;- 
incut. It follows that bishop Alexander must be eoosidend as having used 
his authori^ intolerantlyt in branding Arius as a heretic, and terming; his 
doctrine heterodox^ because it happened to differ from the one supported by 
himself. 

This dispute between the bishop of Alfxaudria and liis presbyter of 
Baucalis, thus coninifnced in a private uu:cLing of Churchmen, instead of 
ending there, as it might have done, was the bcgiunmg of a conti'overay which 
shook the Church for centuries, and the effects of which remain amongst us 
eren to this day. This mere theologies d dlfTcK noe thus stands out important 
in early Church-history ; the more ( specially that it became the immediate 
cause of the ( alliu j; toi^ ether the iirst General Council of the Church — the 
celebrated Couocii of 2sioe. 

JAS. L. GOODINa 



THE CHINESE SACKED BOOKS. 

THB HBJkOV-XiKO ; OBy BOOK OF FILUL OBBDIBNOB." 

Altboitqh most of the classical boohs of the Chinese have been, at various 
times and by different hands, translated into Knc^lish, the minor classics, as 
the Hetam'kingt Seaou'king^ Wathtsze-kijtf/, and Chruo-kbi;! hapre not hitherto 

been publ'-^lM d in thi^ country. The Ileaon-hiinj, S> tujit-kivg^ and Chttn^- 
kiiii/ are works of a high character. The first is an apoi nr'phieal tract, attri- 
buted to Confucius himself. The Ileaou-king, " or Book of Filial Duties," 
is cxtrinsically a work of considerable interest, and a Latin translation has 
been published by a P. Francis Noel, in his S^nenm Imperii UM CUumd* It 
also appwirs in French, in Mcmoircs snr la C/ruif, with an explanatory notme. 
The version is there stated to have been taken from the Siu-wmi, or new texf. 
Tlie first section has been f^ven 1)y Dr. Morrison, in his Dictionary, part i. 
TOl. i. p. 724, under the character IL am'. 

In its lanj;uuge, the lleaQn-kiiig is diihcult and concise, verj- similar in its 
style and tenor to the other works of Confuciua, and evidently of considerable 
antiquity, differing essentially from the Aootf-Atfa, or " colloquial writing," in 
which ^htor effusions are composed. It is important in several points of 
view — as an clempnt of youthful instruction, innilcatiivj; nulvprsal paternal 
obedience, unconditional submission of ritizcns to ollicvrs of Liovernment, and 
implicit subjoction on the part of officers to their prinrc. This doi-triuc is the 
pivot on which the whole internal policy of the Chinese empire depends— 
the means of education by whidi a d^otic government is far more ffimly 
seated than by the force of arms. '* Tranquility," exclaim the statesmen 
and philoeopbors, " is happiness^obedience ensures tranquillity/' The trans- 
lation, from which the following extracts are taken, was rande before the 
writer was aware of the Latin one of Noel or the French of the Mcnwiri-H^ 
and it was afterwards collated with ihcm. It differed from them in no esseu- 
tial rebpcct, except in a few passages, where the learned fathers seem to have 
been muicoountably mided. 
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^Tbe Book ofFiBal Ffety," sa^fs the preface, "is the nil6 of actioD, the 
iroqidaite of all religion — Confucius wrote it of old^ and delivered it to pos- 
terity : " a sentence sufficient to prove the hif^h estimation in 'whlr-h it mn-^i be 
held by the subjects of the celestial empire. T];e first section eontiiins ** The 
"exposition of the doctrine." Chniii^-ncih was seated, meditating at his 
Idbure, and Tsang-tsze was by his side, when the sage exclaimed, "The 
former nonaiohs poaaaaeed the aoinmit of virtbe and the utmost limit of 
reason ; the people harmoinaed with them ; the upper and lower classes were 
not agitated by contention : are yon aware how this was accomplished ? ** — " I 
" Tsan," replied iVang-tsze, rising from his '^^•nf " am not intelligent: how 
" can I adequately comprehend it?" — "Behold," replied Confucius, "filial 
"piety is the root of virtue, and they iustiiled it luto the rising generation." 
Whe&Taaa had remimedhia seat, «'iteU you," heoontiiiiied, "fiomehildm 
derirnig their physicaL ongiii fiom their pareate, and not pKeaoauDg to ii^iiie 
theaa waa the commencameut of filial piety. The desire of obtaixnug present 
respect, nml future honour amonj^ posterity, by manifesting reirard tovards 
their father and mother, was the end of filial piety. Filial piety commences 
by reverence towards parents, centers iulidelity towards the prince, temuoatea 
in establishing a good reputation. The Ta^a says : ' 

" Forget ye not your parentii, but revere : 
Adorn their nrtoeai ** 

The second seetion ia on the emperor. " He who lores hia pamits/' eon* 

tinned Confiicius, " cannot hate mankind ; he who reveres them cannot be 

bnital towards society at larg;e. If he revere his parents with Invf nti l rercr- 
cnce, his virtuous example will pervade the hundred families, iii^e au uuiveisal 
law to the four seas. The Foohiug says : 

" The kii^ alone with virtue makes mankind 
Depenocm his example." 

The third sectiou is on the courtiers. " They shoultl not be proud of 
their elevation ; but dignified, and not timid ; and when invested with office^ 
ahonld act with moral propriety, like a yesscl tilled to the brim, bat yet not 
overflowing. Thus they will attain respect and honoor* and be able to protect 
the gods of the land and grain, and harmonize the people. Thia is the duty 
of a courtier. The She-king says : 

"Trenibli)!!:' with apprehension, hke to him 
Wli.j ucaib the sleep or treads along the ice.** 

In this manner the sage continues to ileliver his opinions relative to the 
applicatk>u of the docttiue to all oonditiooa of liiSi. Aa to the a^bisiers, in 
see. ir., pooling at the and a ataaaa of some of the old poena, wfaieb, at tint 
early penod, weia the popabr and otacuhtr method of inatcnetioii; tothamhe 
app&ea: 

** At noon and night alike foget ya aot 
To serve your monarch.'* 

To the doctors, after a Ioniser charge (-cc. v.) he says; 

"Waking at inoni, retiring at the night. 
Forget ye not your futhers." 

The duty of the common people (see. vi.) is " To make use of the course of 
•* the seasons and fecuudity of the ploughed earth, behave themselves with 
propriety, and support their paraita : thia ia the dnty of the oonmon people. 
«• By aannintdiroptM duun A fflud duties, from the prince to the peaaanti 
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*' ralamity is averted : it rnnnot even exist." Confucius then proi .^eds to con- 
sider the doctrine in its relation to the three principles of cartli, man, and 
heaven, in relation to the uniformity and traiK^uIlUty of nalarc, and ihc con- 
diust of die formidr Bionardu in leq^ to 1m example they set, from their 
olnanration of these principles (sec. m) : 

"Then Imninoas end mndi enlightened hnds. 
The people sav wi^ awe." 

The eighth section contains an account of the virtue of IflDgi^WAngi who 

governed the empire by the inculcatioTi of this rlortriae ; 

"■I Whose virtuous dei'Js |>crcciveJ, 

F<jui" liiitioui reverenced :ui(l obi'ved his name," 

In ilic uinlii secliun, Tsang-tsze asks the sage il it would not be better 
fiiher to inquire into the Tirtues of the saints {Shing-jin) t Confudos renlieB 
that the most important of all actions is filial piety, and the height of filial 
piety to treat your ftther like heaven. In thin section is the conlnveited 

])R9ea^^e \vit!i th(^ oxprt'ssion pei* to unite, compare, or treat ns eqnal, on 
which the French translator has a long mystifying note, and the passao^e is 
translate: "jiei sou pere avoc le tien; and an edition of the Palace, (^ed 
the Heaoti'kiHg ckom letum, is quoted, in which the commentator states his 
ignomnoe of the true meaning of the partienlar action. It apparently indi- 
oales the performance of some action to hearen, in which the emperor Chow* 
kang treated his ancestor, How-tsclh, like heaven, and lus father, Wan-wang, 
like the exalted {Shang-te) ; and by means of this cxamplp, the whole empire 
remembered the rites of funeral sacrifice. The philosopher tlieu prot ccih to 
lustuucc the duties of the Shing-^Jm, in stimulating the practice of riliai piety, 
and states: "Henee^ to be wanting in affection towards parents, and to bestow 
it upon strangers, is called perverted virtue ; to be disrespeetfhl to relations* 
and dvil towards strangers, perverted politeness." He then points out the 
manner in which a \irtuous man QsoaUy conducts himself, and quotes the 
She-king, in which it is stated : 

~ AVheu uncomipt the sage 
Like heaven, he errs not/* 

The tenth section contains an account of an arrangement of a coui*se of 
filial piety — especially its inflnenoe, as manifested in the example of the 

monarch. In the eleventh section, is considered the duty in its relation to 
punishments. '* The five modes of punishment comprehend a class of three 
*• thousand crimes ; but the p^roato'^t nf all is a want of filial affection — diminish- 
•'ing respect to the prince and his digiuiy, substituting anarchy for the conduct 
oi the saints.'* In the twelfth section it is considered with relation to the 
utmost limit of reason. In this chapter, ceremonies and musio, filial obedienee 
and fraternal respect, are prescribed as the very first requisites of government 
The thirteenth section considers it with relation to the eunmiit of virtue — the 
impossibility fif regulating the povennnent without the monarch being endued 
with the highest moral character, which cannot exist without filial obedience. 
The foiu'teenth a veiy short section, examines it with respect to the attain* 
ment of fame. 

(2b be eoiUmiied,) 

• Pi. Morriwn (Die. voi. iii. P. 1, p. &38) has illustrattul llie meaning of the chanstar hert 
tised hj tb» foUowiug pMsage from the Peking OantUt (No. 41, is Uie first ye«r of T^bmA— ng), 
annoaneing th« apotheosis of Koft-king : " BeTMODllr MOriflce to the Supreme Ood, and MtMBt 
Uls (Ute) beserolent, hoitoanbla vbA Mge emp«r«r to aa tqumi en^ymani of difiue honoiin.'* 
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SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTUBES. 

BY P. W. PEREITT, Pb. D. 

HI8I0KY AND ANTiqUITIES OP S01TT. 
{Concluded frm p. 336.) 
CA.MBT8KS as Mostcf of Egypt, proved himself unworthy of so great a conquest. 
The aucient historians account for his conduct by assuming that he was inannft^ and 
eHiher thej an right, or he stands as one of the most lemarkable safaees who hsve 
gained a niche in history. From the scene of slangbter at Memphis, ne proceeded 
to Sais where lay the body of the late king Amasis. It was cmDalmed and in its 
tomb, from whence at his command it was brought fortk. Herodotus relates that 
whai the attendants had hrongfat the mummy into his prasenoe, he oidned them 
to scourge it and prick it with goads, to pluck thehau fam it and heap upon it all 
manner of insults. It seems that from some cause their pulling and pricki'nfj 
failed in tearing the body to pieces, and then he gave the order for its cousumptiou 
hj ftre. Tins, nowerer, was offering an insult to the Persians, who treated the 
bodies of their enemies with too great disrespect to enable them to look contentedly 
OD, while fire — which they held to be sacred — was employed in such an unhallowed way. 

After these scenes, Cambyses resolved upon invading Ethiopia, first, however, 
he sent his ambassador spies amongst them, instniot^ to dedne that Cambyses 
desired much to become theur friends, but ignorant as they were, they had skili 
enough to perceive his designs. Their king is said by Herodotus to have answered, 
"The king of the Persians sent you not with these gifts because he much desired 
"(o become my sworn friend— nor is the accoont which ye give of yonnelves true, 
"for ye are come to search out my kingdom. Also your kuv^ is not a just man, 
••for were ho so, he had not coveted a land that is not his own, nor brought 
" slaveiT on a people who never did him any wrong. Bear him this bow sod saj 

the Idng oi Ethioi» thns advises the king of tluB Persians-Hrhen tiie Pentana 
**can puU a bow of this strength thus easily, then let tlicm come with an army of 
*• superior strength against the long-lived Ethiopians — till then let them thank the 
"gods that they have not put it into the heart of the sous of the Ethiops to covet 
"eomitries wmcii do not bekmg to them.** 

Such was the proud answer of men who were strong in their sense of right, and 
confident that their habits of life would ensure them against all assaults. When 
Camb;^3e8 heard the reply, he was excited to a state of firenzy, and resolved upon 
naidimg immediately agunst them. He woold not pause kmg enough to obnin 
tiie supplies necessary for such a journey, but pressed!^ on as though an army ooold 
march without food. The conscoucnces were soon seen. Before he had accom- 
plished one-fifth of the joumev, all the provisions were exhausted, and the soldiers 
irare oompelled to kill and eat the sompter cattle. Gamlms saw, sod oonfessed 
his error, oat still pressed on, until the blank desert was all upon which the eyes 
of his army fell, and that, without a tree or blade of grass to relieve the drear 
aspect of the scene. Here lots were cast for the boay of a man who had been 
kilted, snd when Cambyses saw this, he lesohed to abaiidQiL the fttal ezpeditioD. 
How many perished on the nmNih we know not, but considering the greatness in 
point of numbers of the ancient armies* there is evoy xeason to beliOTe that we 
must count than bv scores of thousands. 

On his way htek, Ctoibyses plondeied Thebes, a eityftmons for the wealth and 
magnificence of the temples there dedicated to the gods of Egypt. These temples 
Cambyses now pillaged of their moveable riches, which amounted to three hunored 
talants of gold, and two thousand three hundred of silver, and then commanded 
them to be tmrned to the groimd,<--probably instigated by tm 
tem]de-wor8]up. He also, according to Biodorus, took awa^ from the tomb of king 
Osymandias, the celebrated circle of gold, which was m circumference three 
hundred and six^-fivc cubits, and represented on its surface all the motions of the 
^eavenfy bodisst* 
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It is minpccssnry to citr the barbarities nv.d murders beginning \rith lliat of his 
hfOther usually attributed to Cmnbvses — at the end of a few years, after many 
fmika of cruelty, he returned to l^ersia, and died (v.c. 525) through a wound 
accidentally inflicted by his own vwctd. But although Ik was no more, his honae 
maintained their connu^t, and thmnp:h the follnwing 200 years, tlierc was a 
Persian dyiiastv. In their turns Darius Hvstaspet), Xerxes, Artaxcrxcs, and others 
less known to history ascended the throne, and although the Egyptians vefoltodt 
thcj Were utterly incapable durinj? that period to break the hateoyoke. The brave 
few saw their sarred shrines plunder, il, tlu ir fine old iomha rifled, and, in fact, much 
of the dcsoliition wrought which exi^ils totliis day, but were as unable to stem the 
tide as they were to regenerate their country men. blill, however, there were 
many revolutions whioh oost the Persian rulers dear, and made them look with sorrow 
upon the Median and other v.;irs in ^vhicli tliey were engaged. Occasionally the 
troops were successfully assaulted, but again tiie war-tide rolled in favour of the 
invaders, until the time of l)ariu3 Ochus, when tlieir freedom was recovered. 
Thia, however, was but a brief gleam of sunshine, for just at the time I speak of, 
the Greeks were I'radually .smking bencatii the blows of Philip, and the hour for 
Alexander's marclics anil victories was just opening. Philip prepared to invade 
Persia, and left his son Alev;inder to carry oui hi:> plans. This young commander 
etoaatd the HeOe8p(mt| won tiie buttles or Granicus, l8sii8,TCdiioed Tyre and Gazi^ 
and was nt once master of all Western Asia. After a week's march !from Gaza, 
his troops stood before rclnsium, whicli opened its gates to him. Heliopolis was 
visited aiid garrisoned, and lie next arrived at Aieniphis, where his fleet had been 
i^)pointed to joni him. He conciliated the Egyptians by honouring their divinities 
and doing homage to Apis. The nation was so thoroughly weaned with Persian 
supremacy, that they felt relief in a mere change of masters. During his stay in the 
country, jUcxander founded that new city which bears Ixis imme, made a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Ammon, arranged the admmistration of the national affairs, 
appointed two viceroys, with Clcomcnes at th( Ir head, and commanded that tlie 
peoj)le should be governed by their ancient and time-honoured institutions. The 
tux-gatherers were native Egyptians, but the troops were entrusted only to Mace- 
donian officers, and the garrisons were given to special friends. Alexander left a 
fleet of thirty tircmes and four thousana soldiers to guard hb connuest. Cleomenes 
had the principal charge of the provinces, but gradually enlarged riis authority, till 
he seems to have been recognij>ed as chief governor. The priesthood iiatcil him 
for the exactions he made upon them, and therefore were the more ready to welcome 
to the throne the son of Lagus afier Alexander's death. The great conqueror left 
E^ypt early in 331 n. c. In two years afterwards he diod» and hlB m^htj empire, 
raised and enlarged in such speed, fell at once to ruin. 

Upon the division of the Persian Empire, Egypt fdl to tho share of Ptolemy 
liagus, one of Alexander's generals who ascended the throne (B.C. 323) under the 
cognomen of Soter, and laidthc foundation of l!ie Greek dynasty. Under the early 
Ptolemies, Egypt rose again in greatucss and reuowu, but did not renew her youth. 
The splendour and wealth of the nation mereaaed moat msrfellouslv, yet there was no 
ootresponding incrciisc of national spirit — there was no renewal of the ancient unity 
and heroism. Ptolemy Soter founded the celebrated Mcxandrian library, and 
laboured his utmost to convert it into a receptacle and a source of wisdom. When 
he heard of a great man in any country, he invited him to Alexsiidria, wWe waa 
freedom alike for body and mind. Men of letters were the most esteemed 
visitors next to artists and merchants, for although so much attached to learning, 
he was thoroughly alive to the value of commerce, and earnest in promoting its 
growth. Few men were more akiUed in that most diffionlt of selencesj Physio^omy. 
He had studied books and men, andw^us thoroof^bfy lldMbptedfortho pOtltioaiie 
made for himself as tlic rider of a nation. 

But the Ptolemies were not oil *' Soters," and as a consequence of their incapa- 
dty, the ooontry fell to a lower oonditkm than that from whenoe the flcst of thdr 
house had raised it. T pass over the career of immediate snocossors to the 
minority which Mowed the reign of Ptolemy Philopftter. 'Diis mmority wis of 
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considerable importance, because it proved the occasion of introducing in a very 
formal manner the influence and authority of the Homan government. Seeing that 
then was a minor reigning in Egypt, the two kin^s of Sjna and Macedonia entered 

into n trrr.ry to unite and ronqurr, and then to duIJu the ^-|H)i!. Tlit-'V eutcrfained 
no doubts of tiieir success, neither couid tln-y liavr hWvd had they nrocccded. 
This was prevented by the j^uardians of the }ou«g priiicc, who uiade application to 
Borne, and reoeiTed immediate aid. The war vas prevented, but only at the price 
of libert^T. From that liourthc new fi irmls nrver onoclost sight of the opportunity 
offered lor .securiuLr the country >nilo llicnii^clves, and its intcrnid Ji.sLoras utlbrded 
them all the chauccs they could desii'e. Years passed uway, and each saw 
in ita passage the iu( reabiti<( power of Home. Aukii s ascended the throne, 
and as Bishop RusslU says, he proved a tool of the Romans, and evidently 
lent himself to accomplish their favourite dcsiijn of reducing his country to tho 
condition of a province dependent on the republic. The leading men at court, who 
had no difficulty in penetration his intentions, expelled him from the throne, and 
placed tlie sceptre m the hand of liis daughter i^erenicc. To defend themselves 
still further aguinsi tlie intrigues t.f Rome, they proposed to marry their young 
sovereign to the King ol" 6jria, — hoping thai. Lac combined forces of the two king- 
doms would prove more than a match for the legions usually stationed beyond the 
Hcilespont. But the premature death of Antioehus defeated this wise project. 
Auietes was restored throuu'h ihv iuten '^t of the cclchrated Pompey, and cunducted 
into his capital by ^Mark Anthony, a commander liurdly less renowned. Aft^r a 
seties of oppressions and craelUes, amonf which may be mentioned the murder of 
Berenice, he terminated ;i siiameful reign by an early death, — intmstil^ hiB &nr?i- 
iriug children to the care and tuition of the Uoniaii government. 

Among the infants t hu^ kfi to the protection of tlie senate, were the famous Cleo- 
patra and lier brother Ptolemy piou;fsitt8, who as soon as they camo of age, wera 
raised to the throne, and associated in the government. But their friendship and 
union were of short rontinuance ; and each having the support of a numerous 
party, their dissensious aUnost necessarily terminated in a civil war. The queen 
was eompeUed to seek refuge in Syria ; soon after iriiicb event, Julias Cnsar, who, 
by his victory at Pluirsalia, liad already made himself master of the commonwealth, 
appeared in I'^gypt to complete his conquest, and to quell the intestine commotions 
by which the whole of tiiat kingdom was distracted. She lost no time in repairii^ 
to Alexandria, where she was seeretly introdnoed into the presence of the Boman 
general. This able soldier and politician immediately restored to her the share of 
power which she had formerly possessed, — issuiug a decree, in the name of tho 
senate, that Dionysius and his sister Cleopatra should be acknowledged as 
joint sovereigns of Egypt. The partisans of the young king, being dissatisfied 
with this arrangement, liad recourse to military stratagem, by which Ca ^ar and 
his ntterulants wore nearly destroyed. A war ensued soon afterwards, w liich ended 
in the death of Ptolemy and the complete cstabliahmcut of the XLomaus, not less 
as conquerors than as §[uaidians of the children of Anletes. 

But it was not consistent with Egyptian decorum tliat Cleopatra should reign 
without a colleague ; and, therefore, to satisfy the prejudices of the people, her 
youngest brother, not more that eleven years of age, was placed beside her on the 
thmne. Such a nomination could not he ragarded in any other light than as a 
diow of limiting the power of the queen; aiM even this apparent check on her 
authority was soon removed by the murder of the child, who fell a victim to the 
furious passions which at that period dishonoured the descendants of the great 
Ptohsmy. 

But the term of their dynasty was now fast ^proacbing. Tho assassination of 

Julius Cn^ar and the su^>'^f nnent defeat of Ajitony, raised the fortunes of Octnviau 
above the reach of the uiost powerful of his rivals, and at length invested him with 
the imperhd purple, as the aeknowledged head of the Boanan world. <3eopatm 

made her escape from his revenge in a voluntair death ; for, suspecting that he 

intended to wound her feeling** by placni? her in the train of captives who were to 
adorn his triumph, she found means to put m end to her life by tho bite of a 
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poisonous rcptilo. Willi hrr rndrd flic linn of Grecian SOTcrcig:ns, which had 
continued two hundred and ninety-six years, and Ironi that hour there w&s rtothiiM' 
to whii li ilie name of progress or recovery cau be attributed. The people struggle 
hard against Christianity wiien forced nmni them by the Roman Emperors, and 
thmnp-h tlii ii- antipathy to its tcnc!ii:i;'> thny nrnasionallv broke into revolts. The 
power ;ii:;i:[ist which ihcy struck, even in its day of decline, was slili tooraiphty for 
them, and they were couscfjaeatly couipellcd to bow in bubmisbion. Then r^tm e 
Mahomet and his successors, wlio made but short work with "the people of the 
Nile and their id -latry." They were subdued to the new faitli ; hut during all these 
changes, thr ritigmal people, the sons of the Pharoahs, were dyinp-, fnst nving out. 
And now when the traveller gazes upon the monuments of the -\iie Vuiiej, it is 
with a tone of sadness he iuquircb, Ajid where arc the Et^'vptims f 

Surli, in brief, is the outline of Egyptian history, of which I trust to fill in, in other 
lectures, sullieient to enable you to comprehend (lieir civil, social, and reliqious 
life. Next week 1 shall endeavour to convoy some di^5tinct ideas of the mouumea- 
tal XMords they have left behind them, to be deeiplicred for the first time, by tinr 
stranger r ; !", in the nineteenth ccnt-in-. N iW it only remiuns for me to adi 
that their i:n mobility seems to have wrought their ruin. They were in the last 
ccnturv ol their natural life precisely* what they were in the first after Menes. They 
ifairte(( as a nation with ft given acnes of ideas, wbidi, in their folly, they esteemea 
to be sufficient. Improvement wns a Tvnnl, wliirli was practically shut out of their 
vocabulary. As it was in the beginning, so they hopca all would continue. In the 
spirit of China, they inquired, Can we po4»i>ibly learn more tlian our fathers knew? 
tnd answered in the negative. Thus it became their principle of action to repeat 
the past a;? nnrirly as possible, and they succeeded in all but the valour and virtue. 
Hut under what law should such men be continued in life? When the world and the 
human race could not gain thereby, why should they live as a nation ? The worth 
of all nations lies in what they can accomplish towards working out the Divine 
jllailS. ^reixly tn repeat, however, is not to add. It is turning a mill when there 
18 nothing to be ground; they lived for thousands of years merely to declare day 
after day, that all the possibilities of mankind had been exhausted long agea before 
themselves were bom, and, conseqneDtly, they died at the heart first—as in truth do 
all nations. Tliey were dead as a people long centuries before the Greeks and 
RomnM? consented to bury them. And we who live, may gaze and bo warned, 
that wiiiie standing still is childish folly, and going backward is a crime," we are 
eUtiher to move with the ages and grow wkh nature, or stand aside to pennit others 
to pas<^ onward. Such is the hiw, ever upward and onwanl, or downward to disso- 
lution and doath. If we believe that all goodness, glory, truth, nnd honour were • 
exhausted in the past, then shall we fall into the Egyptian lethargy, aiid perish out 
of the list of nations. It is of no nse pointing to what oar fathers did — ^that will 
avail us littlr, and we cannot live upon buriedfamc. If wc Inkt ihc spirit of their 
actions as our guide, ;dl will go well ; for, by thus keeping the march of time, 
we shall grow in years without getting the wrinkles of age, and shall still be able 
to work without showing signs of decrepitude. The saddest saying I ever h^u*, is 
that of the iinwise one, who cries out the bams are full, therefore. <(m\ take thou 
thine ease. Egypt, India, China, all repeated the same, and we know tlie re?!ilts unto 
them all. They were content to live and careless of growmg greater. Lei us learn 
tiie nobler leaaoB, never to be content till the hour arrives when things are, as in 
cur souls, wc know tlicy should be. For this there is still much to be done, much 
wliicli will ( xJiau.st and mortify, still we must be doing or perish. And if ruin 
should come upon us whUo we are actively engaged, it is well ; for it is with nations 
as ^rith isdiriduals : it is far better to die the death of the bntTely-fighting soktier, 
lluHi to be cat off while sleeping aa sentineb. 
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BETAN KING ^ AND THE CUUBCH REDEEMED. 

In spite of all its Sabbattarian theories, the Church seems leaolved to alFotd 
Snnmy amusement for tlic lieges of London, The divines have protested 
agaiiut opeiUDg the public buildings in which works of art are exhibited, but, 

by way of compensation, many of ihcm are willing to convert their churches into 
public exhibitions, wlicrcin thrrc sliall be a great display of colours and 
crosses, copes and ctuidles, with much else in the form of spiritual parapher- 
nalia, and the whole set-off to the best advantage by the aid of choral chant- 
mg and other mosie. For what is this modem Pnseyism but an attempt to 
gratify the artistic tastes of mcu, as a mfiatiB of drawing them iuto communion 
with the Establishment ' Tt h merely an tittempf nt controlling, through 
satisfying the imaginntioii of a cou^n-c^ation u itlinut reaching its reason. As 
a rule, the Chnrch for now two hiiiiilrcd yearns has tloiic aollujig but brand 
dissent and cat its pudtling. l iie rectors and vicars have viewed themselves 
as men who had nothiog more to do than read the services and maintain a 
respectable position. They have oecasionally heard thtit the peojde were not 
aatiified, that they were not spiritually fed, and consecpicntly that they could 
not profitnbly nttend the services ; but what nialkrcd that unto them ? The 
rector would bo no better off if his church were rrowded by anxious and 
delight^ people ; he would be uo worse oA' even if he had to read the prayers 
to none bnt the sexton and pew-openers. His bread was given, and his wine 
was sore. Thus* come none, or come all, there was the same result for him, 
and onder such drctunstances it was but natural that he sat himself down to 
eat and to drink all the week through, rising Up early on Sunday to play hJs 
part, and thus secure his loaves and fishes. 

Some meu took alarm at this, for they felt that a Church which dies out of 
the hearts of men must soon die out of their ledgers also. They will not long 
continue to pav for what tigr do not require to use. It was eertain that the 
question would be asked, "Wny should we he yearly mulcted for the support 
of that whicVreudcrs us no goodbcrvicc ? AVhcn mrnhnre ceased to believe in 
a god, they are pretty sure to melt down, and put to other uses, the golden 
iraafire of him that their fathers had set up. There was a time when English- 
men would have bccu terror-stricken at the thought ui purchasing and mdting 
down the **ooiiseegnited vess e l s now we believe there is not a dealer in the 
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city that wo\ii(l refuse, at a bargiiiu, to purcliasr and mcii domi all of tlicm 
there are upon the island. The sense of their sanctity is for ever gone. Churches * 
themselvea no longer stand as tbe ivabVt symbols of God ; and henee the 
leadineas with which the ml^ct is disenaaed — How could wc best employ the 
Church reyenue? The men of whom we speak, liecame fuUy conscious of 
this fact, and, dcsirinfj to bring about a change, they turned llioir ntteiition 
to study the causes through which the EstabHshment lost its i»restige au(i 
became a mere empty form. It is not for us to trace them iiiruugh the wild 
maaea of study into wbidi they plunged ; enough that we do them the juatiee 
of n i popmn g how ihqr afearted with the aaamnqption that a chnrdi ahmild be 
Ihr more than a respectable institution, or a mere money collectuig and spend- 
ing piece of mechanism ; that they did cnmrslly desire to disrover in what 
way it conld be made in faot, what it was in tlicory — how it could rinre more 
be eiudled to the position ot leadership, so ns to stand forth and speak with 
the authority of a Moses to this modem iihtish Israel. 

But alas ! when they oommeneed this inquiry, they assumed that the 
Chmdi WM nacBs aa iy fat the aeoomplishmont of good» and hence thoii ques- 
tion was not how the moat good ooold be done, but how ih- Church could 
be [remodelled so as to re^jain its power of influcncmg the n-'inn They 
explored the reformation j)crioii, nnd imar^ined that the Establishment had 
lost its power through the fact, tliat when abandoning the Papal Authority, 
it abandoned also many of the Tapal Forms. These forms, and sho>vs, and 
gaudy oeramonies had- evidently exerted great authority over men's minds, 
and the fatal conclusion was airived at» tliat all we needed in England for the 
n^storation of Chnrch iofluenoe> was the restoration of these sensaons forma 
and ceremonies. 

Tlie Ptiscyites have been labouring ever sinee to restore them. Thronfl^h 
good and evil repute they have toiled toward that end, and while we uttfriy 
repudiate their theoiy, we eonoede to them the credit of having earnestly 
laboured to do what they eonodved to he the best and most ne e o a sa iy for 

the progress of England. Thar enemies in the Church, have denounced 
them willi (iue elerical biftnmess, but liuvc done nothing towards supplying 
a bett' r l lu ory; they have brought every euginc to bear, in order to retard 
their progress, bat all through they seem to have labouied under the fatal 
error of believing tkit if Puscyism were destroyed, then the Church would 
be safe, and as rectors and vicars, they ooold enjoy their podding in peace. 

Thus, while repudiatin<( Puseyism — while wc recognise the weakness of its 
advocates, we do not fail to recc^pnise that it is the only active clement within 
the Chureh wfn'rh wishes to improve the existing order of things. It h not 
content as the others arc, with taking the uiouey without doing anything in 
return, but desires to render some assistance to men as a oompensntion for 
the bomtiM supplies which have been placed at the dispoaal of the Cfanrch. 

StQl, however, and while recognising, to that extent, the ttonl superiority 
of Pnaeyum over the other portions of the orthodox Establishment, wc arc 
by no means blind to its shortcoming-?. Tt is bett'^r tliaii the others; but *'bad 
is the best." It must he totally h\V( away, and yet we would deal gently 
with many of iia supporters. Intelleeutally considered, they arc not liberally 
endowed. For inst^mcc they cannot conceive of any religion existing without 
the aoeompaniment of oopes and candles. 9acredness in their estimation is 



dresses, not the hues of the spirit. He worships the truest who h surrounded 
by the most candles. Bryan King, as the Spiritual leader of St. George's - 
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in-tlie-East, is quite oeitaui that without the '* beautiftil robes " there can be 
no actual communion with Ood, and hence he is resolved to have all the 

emhcllishments the Canons will admit. He might save himself a deal of 
trouble and vexation by '-itfing down, as others do, to eat his pudding in peace. 
The Church and the pansliiuners will be satisfied if lie will take his money and 
hold liis tongue. This, however, he cannot do, but must come boldly out 
with his f)et theoxy and, at great lisks, endeavour to achieve a victory. Poor 
Btyan Kin^ I What a pily for hm that he cannot eat and ^nk and be 
merry with his brother rectars* who eat the fat and drink the sweet without 
toil or confiTsion. 

Bryan King, however, is not the only person whose intcr(.sts nnd desires 
should be consulted in this disgraceful fray. The parishioners deserve some 
consideration. But how are they to be protected ? Evidently they have no 
sympathy with the Church pageantry, and cannot be brought round by means f 
tK copes and candlra. They feel themselves insulted by aueh shows, and 
demand to be protected. But how ? We have got rid of the Pope, and have 
chanted our ** O be joyful ! " ])ut, unfortunately, we still have men like Bryan 
King for the Tope of a parish. He is a spiritn;d pastor and lord, and who in 
England has power to depose him ? The honesty of the man we do not 
question, but ma. fitness to be the Bpixitnal chief of a parish is doubted by all, 
yet who can depose him? He holds the authority to set his parishioners at 
defiance, for by the Churcb-law the people are poweriess — they liave no voice. 
They must thankfully receive whoever is nppointcd to lead them. Tliey 
cannot make a vicar, and cannot depose hun. Tlius, in truth, the rciormation 
wliich took awav tlic authorily of the Pope and vested it in the English Clergy 
needs reforming li any reid freedom i{» to exist, it i» the system we complmu 
of, more than tiie man. We look through Bryan King to the source of his 
power, and would donolish that. Cannot Parliament do something in this 
matter P For instance, cannot a law be passed whereby the vote of a majority 
of the parishioners shouM be madf, absolute to evelude an obnoxious priest? 
It could, but what would become of the Chnrch, and whither would its ortho- 
doxy flee? 

Evidently something must be done quite different in character, to that 
wUeh our Secretary of State has dirioeted. The police have been employed to 
preserve order. But who is the cause of the disturbanoss ? Would they ensue 
if the service were condueted in a simple manner, the same as in otlu-r 
CImrehes? There is no doubt that they would not. And, consequently, the 
legitimate iidercnce is that the polirc nrt; employed to }>rotect a weak-minded 
man, wliilu be is engaged ni the t^tok of iui>ullijig the feelings of hi^ parish- 
ioiien. We had always understood that it was the duty of the police to nh 
move the man who was doing anything likely to involve a breach of the peace, 
biit» in this iustance, they are employed mr the opposite purpose. Bryan 
King is to be protected in his ehildi^li mumm'^rie?, rmd the people are to bo 
insulted without redress. Sueh is the new fonn nf C'hureh-and-State govern- 
ment, and we hope it will prove tlie uiuaus of opening the eves of the nation 
to what must be done with a Church that has gone dead—having np living 
leaders save a few weak-minded idiots. We ask for parish-freedom. Let the 
people elect their pastor?, and pay them too. The worn-out theory of ecclesi- 
astical supremacy should perish in fact, as it has already ])( ri^Iu d in all 
tbonghtful minds. Give the prnple frredom of chniee, and tlu ii wc shall have 
sttcna stir among the dry bones of the valley as we have not hciird of for ages. 

P. W, P. 
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THE GAEEK GODS— APOLLO. 

Thb tlieoiy of l£r. Gladstone, tliai the deepest mysteries of the Greek religioii 
were borrowed from Jehovistic sources, that the Greek Apollo was " derived 

*' from traditions relating to the fall and the redemption of mankind," is, as 
was stated in our last paper, based upon false ideas in relation to the 
exclusiveness of the Trinity idea. But independent of that, there are sufHcient 
reasons, iu the evideuoe adduced by him in favour of the traditiooary origin, 
to juatiiy its rqjectioii. And we are surprised that anch an acute naaoiMr 
dioiild have been led ao far astray bj hia theory. Certainly, in many instaneee, 
he must have remembered the sense of the passages he alludes to veiy 
imperfectly, or he would not h;ivc directc<l nitcntion to so many which confute 
his iu-guments. For instance, he cites the ease of Otus and Ephialtcs, the 
" twin gnuidchildren of Poseidon, to prove that Apollo was understood to be 
the dfittverar— the redeemer, in tiie modem sense of that tenn. Aa Homer 
repoiia it, the ease stands thns 

" Otns Biid]^[ilualtes far renowned, 

Orion soV except, all bount^'ous Earth 

Ne'er uourish'd forms for beauty or for size 

To be admired as theirs ; in his ninth year 

Kach measured, broad, nine cubits, and the height 

Was found nine ells of each. Agaimst the Gods 

Themselves thev threatcn'd war, and to excite 

The din of battle in the realms above. 

To the Olympian summit they esaay'd 

To heave up Ossa, and to Ossa's crown 

Branch- waving FeUon; so to climb the heavens. 

Nor had they failed, matnrer grown in might, 

To accomplish that cmprize, but them the aon 

Of radiaiit-hair'd Latoiui and of Jove 

Slew both, ere yet the down of blooming ytuth 

Thiek-spmng, tneir cheek or ehins had uined o'er." 

In this passage Apollo appears aatiie dcUfererirf Heaven, as thepreserm 
of Zens and Olympus ; bot what haa that to do with what men call the 

redemption of Mankind ? Mr. Gladstone says—** It is only when we expand 
**that mild conception [Apollo as the angel of death] into the character of the 
"avenger, partially exhibited in the first Iliad, that Apollo becomes the fitting 
"destroyer of Otus and Ephialtes." Why so? Is it not on the contrary 
most natural that the Angd of Death, above all others, should slay them ? 
Why was this God represented as sending the fieiy darts— the pestilence apoa 
the Greeks in the first Diad ? It was his priest, who threatened, unless hia 
daughter, captured by Achilles, and then held by Agamemnon, were given 
that all the anger of the God should be poured upon the heads of the rebm- 
lious Greeks. They would not obey the command and hence came the 
plague. The arrows of Apollo smote them ; 

"Nine days throughout the camp his arrows flew," 

and the dead were piled in heaps. Surely he who could be represented as 
slaying so largely, instead of being an improper divinity to select for the 
purpose of slaying the rebellious ones, was of aU else the most fitting. 

M if ApoUo most be treated as a traditional divinitgr, because of thus 
deiiTeriog Heaven from its enemies— if because of this he ia to be esteemed 
as the redeemer of mankind, then what shall we say of Bitareos, who aafod 
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Zeus from boudage, when the inferior gods had risen against him ? The 
inddent is xehtod in Homer's fiisl Ilkd» in tke addnas of A^illea to his 
Botlier* wkMi piesatag her to inn ibr him the som Hetbem 

"Haste heiiee to Heaven, and if th^ word or deed 
Hath ever gratified tlir Iicart of /rtis, 
With earnest suit press him on my behalf. 
For I not seldom, in nvj f.aher's hall 
Have heard thee boasting, how, when onoe the gods. 
With Juno, Neptune, rrvlla^ nt their head, 
CJonspired to bind the tiuinilcrcr, lliou did'stlooee 
His bands, U Godde:>s ! callm^ to iii:^ aid 
The hondied-haaded warrior, oy the gods 
Briareus, but by men iT^erc )!! named, 
For he in prowess and in nut'^bt surnn^sed 
His father Neptune, who, enilironeci sublinic, 
Sits second only to Satnmian Zens 
Elate with glory and joy. Him tdl the ^ds 
Fearing, from that bold enterprise abatamcd."— CStwfy^r** TVaiu. 

This dchVcry from evil was quite as complete as any attributed to Apollo, and 
at once it places his claim in a questionable light. We do not, howevrr, say 
that there is no truth in Mr. Gladstone's idea. There is truth in it, but he 
conmletely miaaes it, and Chst heeanae of beiDg ao com^etdj enthnOedhy the 
Bihood theory ; or nther hy a theological theory, which mm have managed 
to paaa off as Biblical. We shall show wbaft truth lies in his theory when we 
have assigned nnotherrmson for rejecting hisEiblical assumptinn?. 
' ■ One of Mr. Gladstone's reasons for the theory he maintains, is " the perfect 
*' accord " that always exists between Apollo and Zeus. He says that all the 
other divinities differ occasionally in opinion, but these never, they are never 
even in thought alien to each other; and, consequently, we must suppose them 
to be nearer unto each 6ther than are the other gods. It is quite clear that 
this idea exercises great influence upon Mr. Gladstone's mind; but it is 
equally clear that it is groundless. He says — "The case of Apollo stands 
"alone as an exhibition of entire harmony with the will of Zeus. On no 
" single occasion does be act or speak in a different sense firom that of his 
parent. . . . This imion of the will of Apollo, with that of Zeu^ muat 
" not he lightly passed by. It is, in troth, one of the very strongest argumenta 
** to show the presence of traditionary elements in this great conception.*'* 
Al'^ih, he pny5 — " Amonp; nil the rest of the prominent divinities, there is no 
" siu^lc msiance of a positive harmony of will peiTading the whole coiirso of 
"action, either as between any one of them and Zeus, or as among thcm- 
" selves. I therefore take it iui a very strong iiidicatiou that materiids were 
'* brooght for this tradition, so different in kmd from what Olympus yiddedy 
"out of a source higher than Olympus. "f Thus it is in the harmony that 
subsists between Apollo and Zeus, that Mr. Gladstone finds the strong indica- 
tion that the Gkeek idea of Apollo was based upon some correct traditions of 
a revelation. It was not spontaneon?, but was revealed, though probably 
afterwards disfigured. But what if there be no such iiiirmouy ? What if 
these divinities do vary and oppose each other? The theory mnst then he* 
abttidoned, uid the natural origm of the ApoUo idea sdmittM. 

Now it happens that there are several instances of Apollo acting in diieet 

• B«M wd the Ommio Ag«. Vol. II., p. 7. 4 IbU, Vol. U.,'p. ». 
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opfKMition to Zeus, and it is very hard to aocountfior their haring eieuedOHr 

author's notice. Instance the reason why he was Ixinisliexl firom Olympus. 
His iiioi liil sou A-st lcpio> (K^irul;ij)i\i9), liccaracsuHi an adept in rurinf^ diseases, 
that, tircil of success in that way, he sought for some siij)crior practice, and 
then it wa*?, in defiance of the liigber law?, he commenced to restore the dead, 
lie aucctxxicd in lebtoiing several, amongst whom were Glaucos, Hypolytos, 
and otheia, all of whom he brought back from the regumt of darkneas and 
death. The God of the nether world complained of this to Zeus, as att 
infringement of his rights, and Zeus immadii^ely struck him with the 
Olynrpian thunder Apollo was so much oaraged fit tlup that he slew the 
Cyclopes, who forged the holts; and, for this act ot rcbtliioT?. lie was very 
nearly l)eing plunged into lartaros, for, from this "eternal ruiu," he was 
(uily preserved by the intcarcession of Leto, and then only upon condition 
that he should descend to earth, and in the form of a man baoome the aeirant 
of a monarch. 

Tlic ethical mejming of this storj' is plain enough, and, ns generally ad- 
mitted, it is cxfTcdingly brnvjifoli hut, in the extcnml form, in which alone 
it is of valuf fur Mr. GJacisioin 's arj^unient, it exhibits clearly enough that 
hi:> asaumptiuii to the effect of ApoUo uevci opposing Zeus is unteoabliQ. Thia 
st^ry, however, brings us to the W that ApoUo became the Mnratit of mati* 
and, as we learn, lie was most ui^ustly treated. In conjonetion with anotlier 
divinity — Poseidon — he is lepresentcxf m performing the hcrcokau labour of 
building the walli of Trnv, nnd when ihi; work was dour he WBS thrcatClied 
with puiushiu! Ill I'or danui^ lo ank af'tvr lus reward of wages. 

The iuijlory of this is given by Homer in his 21sl Iliiui. It occurs iu Lhe 
mamfflrable description of the gods taking part in the contest then Wiigiug 
before the walls of Troy. 

" Neit Neptune and Apollo stood upon the point of fidd> 
iVnd thus spake Neptune : ' Phcvbus ! C(tiue, why tiie lanep^a end 
Stand wc two thus •* 'Twill he a shame for us to re-ascend 
Zeus' golden houbc, being thus m Acid and not to light. Begm 
For 'tis no graceful work for me ; thou hast the youn^r chin, 
I older and know more. 0 fool, what a forgetful hcai t 
Thmi hrar'?<t ahmst thee, t • stand !icrc, press'd to take th' llian part, 
And light witii mc ! Forgcl'st thou then, what wc two, we alone 
Of aU the Gods, have sunar'd here, whm proud Laognewn 
Enjoy*d otur seniec a whole year for our awrccd rew^urdf 
Zeus in lus sway would hav( ii so, and in that year I rear'd 
This broad brave wall »bout hia town, that, being a woik of mia^ 
It night be inexpugnable. This service then was thine 
In Ida, that so many hills and curl'd-head forests crown 
To feed his oxen, crooked slmnk'd. and heau<d like tlic mOOn. 
But when the much-ioj-bringiug lloms brought ttrm for our reward. 
The taiiible Lsomeaon dismiss'd us both, and scar'd 
Oar hi^ deservings, not alone to bold our promis'd fee, 
But give us threats too. Hand aiiJ feel he swon to Ccttcr thee. 
And sell thee as a slave, dismiss'd far hence, to iuitiigu isles. 
Nay more, he would have both our ears. His vow's brcjich, and rcviltis. 
Made us part angry with him then) and dost thOQ gratoJatc QOW 
Such a king's .subjects ' ' " 

The consetiuenccs which followed this rude treatment, wore fatal to the imjust 

Laomedou Arcordini^ to the (jrcck theory nn mnii could oscojkj uupum'shed 
who darcil u> oiier nmiU, or act unjustly towiirds the ^'ods, hut the way in 
which Laomcdon lc»unt this, must be reserved for oui- next number. 

P. W. P. 
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THE IDSBBBW PBOFHSIB AND FBOPHECY.— L 

It is, without doubt, a remaiioible feature in hmnan duuracfcer that there ban 
uniTersal desire to piy into the secrets of futurity. Ifen who do not trouble 

thcni>^v1vo8 about tlir pa^t, to li-ani wliat it was, what it product-d ; who do not 
coniproiiend the ])rcsciit citlicr in its coiulition or its tendencies, arc ready 
enough to ilevotc time and mental Itiboui-, in order to solve the problem of 
what shall be hereafter. The future, like a bhiuk sheet, like an unpnnted page, 
lies before them, and they would lead it as though it were a thiug of to-day ; 
it is unborn, and yet they would be familiar with its form and features^ for in 
that kaowl^ge, they vainly suppose, lies what will be of value unto them as 
citizens, and as reli nous men of infinite worth. 

I 'uliapplly, this 1 1 iidf Tiry f o know the unknown — to read the unseen, when 
unwisely developed, is produetive of an immense amount of evil and error. It 
engenders thoughts that irritate and wound tlie better sides of our nature, and 
too frequently converts us into the dnpea of bigoted or dishonest nun. It Is 
because of tus tendency that we have so many charlatans, both of the pulpit 
and the press, who descend to t he vilest of arts, and adopt the most unworthy 
means, in order to fill their purses, while deluding- their Tinfortiirmte victims. 
But, as a rule, these are '* all very pious men, ^rreat studeuU of the prophecies," 
and devoted to the discovery of wliut (jod meant in giving the mp'slical 
books to mankind/' They preach and write that which creates feehng» of 
alann, and strips us of power to make the future noble. When men are 
impRMed with the idea that God has definilely settled the eourse of events, 
they arc not likely to adopt means through which to bring about the opposite 
to what they arc informed has been settled, llenee thry arc euimingly 
deprived of their power to accomplish good, and left to bewail the existing 
misery without cudeavouring to remove it. The^ study prophecy, and labour 
after an insight into the future, until they are blmded to the actual verities of 
the present. They live as though all things around I hem were unreal; and 
although so loudly professing to believe in God — to believe in uothing but 
God — they do not believe in any Cod at all, but onlv in some terrible Neces* 
sity, which rises superior to humatiity, and moulds i\ie order of events. 

And yet, why trouble ourselves lo advise men that they should not surrender 
their time to such empty pursuits, when we know tha^ as bv a law of life, 
they cannot escape ton this strange desire to unveil what is hidden. Many 
have uijg^ the rising generations to adhere strictly to what now is, and to 
take no thought for what will be on the morrow ; Init as well may they uige 
that we should not allow ourselves to he impressed by lieautiful sounds, or 
pleased with glorious scenes. They have argued that, iM)nder as wc may, still 
wu cannot kuow what shall beaft^us; but huniauity; faithful to a deeper 
monition— vlule mistaking its real vsluo and meaning— feels the inner 
oeortainty that something may be discovered, and consequently adheres to its 
faith with martyr firmness. 

Docs this appear to be imwarrantcd by the facts ? Dots it appear that 
this iuuer monition ii unfaitliful — that it is only an idle dream ^ To runny it 
must ap|>eai so, for it is only tliosc who are in the habit ol tliiniung out 
the verities of life for themselves that can adequately estimate the truth in 
this assumption. Ptobably there will occur some opportunity favourable for 
touching tlus matter, so as to unveil at least a few glimpses of tho truth 
which wc intuitively perceive, but at first we shall invite the attention of our 
rcadors to the modes employed by men, through which they have hoped to 
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will this kuowloii^c. We will t^ikc (he ciTOib fir^^t, for only in funporLiou a3 
nrc sec clearly iuU) iUcsc are wc enabled to perceive the truth which lies 
beyoud. 

And have we not, even at this day, and in our own land, plentyof evidenoa 
to show what, throughoiit the past, these errors have been ? What tatt aU 
those stori^ of fortune-telling which find their way into the columns of our 

newspapers? linughed at by thoupmuls, the theory is still believed by ita 
thoustiiuis, and u <* siu no ivnsou why if should not l)c as readily beliewd as 
the other tlieory men arc how liiupmj^ upon from their pulpits, about the great 
year, 1867. Time was when prophets abounded in Bngland—^wfaen etenthe 
Parliament oQDsnlted astrologers — ^Lilly, for example — and then all throagh 
the land prophets wcro believed (j[uite as readily as they were who related what 
tliey find <vcn. The fortune-tellers of llie olden times were a respectable }iody 
of men, but somewhat damaged by the Tleforniation, Still they flourished, 
aud although thuir numbers hnve derreased, yet ever}' large city in England, 
even at Uiis day, can boast of having some of their descendants who can mform 
all who consQlt tiiem what will happen in rehition to tlie vanona changes of 
their lives. 

Such systems, howercr, ore scornfully repudiated by the great majoritY of 
English7Ticn, and l)y tlicin it is nr^icd thnt only the lowest of the low plare 
any confidence in such miserable imposton?. This may be true, and we hope it 
is »o, but lirniJy believe that it is not. Still, however, lif this system be generally • 
lepudiatod — n it be true that the great miyorit^ of intelligent men of modem 
timea do not believe in this sort of prophecy, is it not a matter for oon^deration 
whether they shoidd believe in the prophecy of the past ages ? Were tbd men 
who are said to have ''revealed the future," in tlx^ days of Hebrew power, 
in any way superior to the charlatans of modem times ? Or — even if they took 
wider views of life, and worketl to higher cuds — ^werc thi;y endowed in any 
superior way than arc the modem pretenders ? Taking into considera- 
tion the known beauty of much they have written, their patriotiam, their 
self-sacrifice, and their moral heroism, conjoined with the idea popubrly 
entertained of their chiu-actcr aud authority, we feel that, to many minds, 
this way of proposing the questiou w-ill appear both inptdtinp: and immoral, ns 
well as uncritical. But oft'cring nny insult to the memories of those nieu is 
foriiicst from our thoughts, it is, as will be shown, necessity which compels 
us to pnt the question in this form. 

The great migority of persons commence with the unwannnted assmnption 
that the Hebiew prophets must be viewed as men who stand apart fipom all 
others ; and, as n vcn,' natural consequence of this error, they never properly 
uudcrstand them, thcv bcirin nitli assuiuin*; that olLcr nations had no 
" prophets," but only petty aitrologcrsi and magicians, which history proves 
to be untrue ; and then they go on to speak us though the Hebrew prophets, " 
in all their dealings with the people, acted and prophesied " in a manner 
widdy different from that of the modern charlatans, w liich is also aud utterly 
untrue ; nay, it is even contradicted by the facts recorded in the Bible. The 
plain truth is, that the popular notion of the Hebrew prophets has no foun- 
dation in th(; Scriptures when tiic^e art- taken as a whole ; and the men who 
have painted the " prophetb' portraits " have airetully omitted to notice many 
of their leading characteristics. There is not a single book to be found wherein 
this matter is both fully and honestly dealt with, and it follows, therefore, 
that, to fonn any correct ideas, we have nothing save the Bible to go to. 

In the books it contains we have a great variety of minute details, acatterod 
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indeed, but whlcli, when all brol^^ht together, enable us to fonn something 
like a reasonably correct idea of whni the man were, ainl what was their 
mission. To brine: ^i^l these facts together is our proposed task in these 
IKipers — it, ahikL be our business to collect into one focus ail tiiat the Bible 
idiates of tlie prophets and prophecy — all that ebaraelerifled and gave iban 
influence, so that thus we nuy beoome fully qualified to decide (he question, if 
they stood any higher as " seers into the future *' than do they who are so 
readily repudiated in modern times. The question is important, and, in 
answering it, we shall not admit any authority but the iiiblc itself. Our 
picture of the prophets will be a biblical one, and should it turn out to be 
quite contrary to that which is popularly conceived, we shall decline to bear 
the Uame, seeing that we shall adofit the several featorss* and not create them, 
aa others have done. 

Our object, however, %vill not be fully attained when we have shewn the 
prophets in their true character as thry ^tnnd \n thr Bible. We desire also 
to test the several prophecies* from those* roiilaiiK cl in Isaiah down to those in 
the book ol Kevtiuiions. ihe Church up to the present iiour has had Llieir 
eB9]aiuitio& all to itself; and, as onr readors are aware, it Ian been divided 
into aeons of seetions about what shall be accepted as their meaning. It 
started with the important assumptiona that they were all divine^ and that 
they relate first to things which hnvp orenrrefl, and secondly to timec which 
nre yet to come. Thus its minister^ liave nivanably spoken of the prophecies 
which have, and those which have not been fulhUed ; but they have not yet 
agreed about which belong to the latter, which to the former class. One 
nan dedares that a given prophecy has been fulfilled and another that it is 
now about to find its fulfdment. Thus, although the Church has had the 
matter wholly to itself, it is compelled to confess that it has established 
noihinf!f n^; certain, either in relation to the number of the prophecies, (nr to 
the times to which they refer. 

Under such circumstances, and especially consiUcim^ the cxcitemeut 
likdy to be cdled forth by the ** wondrous agraement among the writers upon 
<* prophecy in saying, that the year 1867 is to provea year of great provideuoes," 
we oooaider it to be the work of The Pathfindeb fimy to explore this 
question, and this duty shall be faithfully performed. We shall not however 
begin our task with the a'^sumptiou that already we know all about it, but 
with this, that it is from the Bible itself, when examined by the light of com- 
mou scu&e, that we ore to learn all abont it. This is commonly laid down; 
buJt— as we have discovered in our reading — never adhered to. We promise 
our readers that they shall find no cause to complain of our examination upon 
that score. We pledge ourselves to a candid examination of the two ques- 
tions — Wliat is thr nuthority oi the Hebrew Prophets? and, What is the 
value of thn •several pfojiUeeiea ? The Churcli acknowledges that it is oui' duty 
to Slit sucIl questions, and for ourselves, we can honestly vouch that what we 
seek is the truth. If the men were " the highest of alv' we shall be advan- 
taged by dis(X}vering the fact ; but if they were not above the average, and 
sometimes far below it, then society should be shown in what they were 
inferior Fortunately, in this ease, the evidence is open for the examination 
of aii, and we shall only ask of our readers that they examine for themselves 
the passages to which we must refer. Let the inquiry be lUiii and earnest, 
and the fruit will be seen in the form of testing good. 

P. W. P. 
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STUDIES UJb' CilUiU;H lliSTOiiY.— Vm. 

''UBBBSY AND SCHISM," 

The city of Alexandria lias matlc n \nTf;i:T place in liistory than ^ io^t of the. 
other great cities of the uorM. JUiilt hv Alexander tlic (Ireat, (irom vvliom 
it derives it mmr) u[)\var(l£ of 2200 \cav6 aijo, ii ^oqh k-raiuc celebrated as 
the capital ol the cuipiio ol the Ptoluiiucj>. An early Wi throe centuries 
bdbie tins commeneemeiit of the Chfistiiiii En ii poiaeKwd a nmgnlfiiwnt 
libfaty, and was tlic seat of learning ; mid tliere the old Greeks and EcoiaBa 
went to gathar knowledge iroin ihe Schodaof Philosophy. During the course 
of its hbtory it became the scene of many warlike cativatroplics inid terrible 
massacres, and looking at the IVe<iueney of il!r«<" under the later rtolemics, 
and after the commeucemcnt of the iU)uuiu dommioo, it would semi dilhcuit 
to sur^ its Tagan times iu respect to hlondahwi and toflnUflBfieb bol after 
Gltrittiaii biduifw began to idgn there* oontest and riot mark erery year, nay 
abnoet every day in the annals of Alexandria. In this wc see in a great 
measure th<; efTccts of the national character of the iieople. Tn the Alexan- 
<lrians the lively nature, subtilly, am! love of ar<;unicnt of the Greek, super- 
added to the African intensity and hot blood, had produced a hybrid of a 
very peculiar kind. Tumuliuuiiii, disorderly, dibputatioiis, they w^e ever 
ready to oontiadiot and to qQeBtioii»and if ihey&iled to oonvinoe an opponent 
vnth words, they would never be backward to cnforoe their reeeoning by blows. 
Troublesome subjects and wone maaters, sedition was ever rife among then, 
and while they rr fused to be governed, 'they were incapable nf <rnvermng them- 
selves, lucciisuut broils and disputes distingiii««hed the sehools of the 
philosophers no less than the crowd. A chaos of contiietiiig opinious marked 
the learned world of Alexandria, as conflictiug interests the other dasscs of 
the* people. There every new opinion found an abiding place, and every 
diversity of sect and party might be met with, and constant commotion 
resulted from ridiculous disputes which the iVlexandrians looked upon as 
matters of the highest moment. When, therefore. Christianity eamc to add 
to already numerous religious juirtit;.^, and beiui; seized by tlie Alexandrian 
Sehooluien, vnkn leduecd to u sysiiem of doctriues, it may easily be uudurstood 
how the city became, what for centuries it reoudned, a "hot«bed of hanty 
" end disscosion," the eeeae of continual riots between the contending eeote» 
and eltogetfaer not a pleaeant place for a man of a peaceable dispositioii to 
Uvc in. 

As a pre.sbvter, Arius had for some tnuc pr( sidrd over the iiulependeut 
Church oi Jiaucalis iu Alexandria, and being a muu of great learniug and 
cloqueucc, and of a blameless life (as even lus adversaries acknowledge), he 
possessed great influence over those who were in communion with his £aidi. 
He had been in the habit, b( foro the dispute with his bishop, of preaching 
tho Unitarian doctrine, and after that event he oontiuued to do so. This 
seems to have bronj^ht him into collision with some others of the Alexandrian 
eler^^, who sided with the bishoj), and whose ronfj;;re;^ations probably sided 
with llioni. Thus a very pretty (jUiirrei arose just m the place where, as we 
have seen, it would find a mrtile soil ; sad it may easily bo imajj^ued how the' 
dispute grew into a schism between the rival churches and communities of 
Christians In Alexandria, end how a bishop, strong in his belief of his right 
to paramount .uithorlty, would anvWy rome to view, with little short of hatred, 
the man who had been the cause of this schism. Of course it would never 
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occur to a bishop tliaf lie could be wrong, or that it was his duty to give 
way ill the matter — thai was the duty of his oppojicnt. Thua he; would liavc 
no difficulty in pei'suiidiug liimself that it would be hani i'or kiui to use Uib 
power and sotliority in putting an end to any iurther disputes on a sa}jeet 
on which he had authoritatively decided. 

Let us give bishop Aleiander all the credit which is doe to the Cuot that 
he submitted in silence to these disscntioiis for two years. It was not until 
the year 321 that he convened a iSyuod of Kgyptiau and Libyan bishops, 
(that is, of those who were subject to his control as Metropolitan,) to the 
number of cue hundred, to settle this, dispute. At this Synod Alexander - 
himself preiided, and the bishops wsn assuted by many of the Alexandrian 
pvesbytery } and before it Arius was summoned to ioawer for the hMOqr he 
preached, and the schism he had caused. The cause was argued by the 
contending parties, and scntf !icf^ was pronounced. As im^hi have been 
expccUid, with Alexander for ins judge, Arius was condemned as a heretic, 
deposed from his ofiiee of presbyter, and excoiimiumcated from the AicjLaudrian 
Ghnieh. At this time, however, exoonminmcation had not the same msaning* 
and did not possess tha same tenors, aa in aftar ages of tha Chunh. Aa yet 
tha Pagim LieiniuB ruled over the East, and Gonstantine had not, until tiro 
ycrtr'' after tin's event, armed the Church with the authority of the State — or, 
to speak nioie correctly, we shonld say, armed a dominant ]>nrty (afterwards 
called the Catholics) with that authority. Arius, therciore, though excom- 
municated, could coutiuue to exercise the ofEcc from which he had bceu 
deposed, as, without the oonaeat of the ofmunnnity over wMeh he had pnaidad, 
the bishop could not carry hi:^ seutence into exocotion ; that consent he fiiJled 
to obtain, for Arius \> as lieloved by them. Moreover the presbyter of Bau- 
calis was not a man to be easily beaten. Immediately after the Synod at 
which ho was sentenced, lie wrote most of the 'pieces which collectively form a 
book cailul Thalia, found auiuug the works of Anus. It consists of sougs . 
and veniliad pieces, in whieh the Arian doetrine ia either directly taught, or 
in tha teachings whereof it is involved. These were addressed to the eommon 
mind'— to sailors, millers, and pilgrims, and were piobably sung about tiie 
city. " An old expedient," says Ncander, " for sprcadinjr religious opmions 
among the people," Not so old then as now, and in these Thalia we 
proli.ihly lind tht^ first practical application of the idwi of distributing tracts. 
At auy rate, we see in the adoption of this expedient that Arius was iu)t 
easily to be beaten, nor one who would flineh from defending the position he 
had talcen. 

By these and other mcaus Arius soon secured to hie side a numerous 
party amont^ the people, besides which **hc reckoned among his immcdiat^i 
** followers two bishops of Egypt, seven iiresbyters, twelve deacons, and (what 
" may uppciu* almost incredible) seven hmuired virgins. A large nngoritv of 
" the bishops of Asia appeared to support or favour his cause ; and ttieir 
«* measures were conducted by Eusebius of Ciesarea, the most learned of the 
" Christian preUites, and by Eusebius of Nioomedia, who had acquired the 
" reputatiou of a Statesman without forfeiting that of a Saint."* It was not 
long bcfort' synods in I'alestine and Bithynia were opjwscd to the synods of 
Egypt; and the quarrel became ji^eneral all over the ICast. A state of things 
this, which, following so close upon the Edict ol Milan, forma a strange 
commentary on the toleration thereby granted to the Ghriatiana, and iHuch, 
amoug Pagans, would be appesled to by the Orthodox as a proof of theur 

• *']>MiiM ta4 Fdi," m. 9. <n. 
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folly and depravity. Nor was Alexander idle in the face of this siirressful 
resistance to his authority or the pnrt of Arius. He addressed cirnnlar 
letters to the more eminent bishops, ui winch he represented the doctrines of 
Anus as altogether uucliriiitian. He accused hint of blasphemy, and held 
anodMr wifloibly, oompoied otdyof the presbyters and deioonftof Atexaodfii^ 
and the provinoe of HafeotiB, that is* of persons wlio were under his im- 
mediate umnenoe, and succeeded, ns it seems, in caosuig Alius to retire lo 
PRiestinr, where ami whm the Synods alx>ve rcfpircf! to were held. Shortly 
after tins, at a Synod held in Bithynia, two hundred and fifty Arian bishops 
met ; of their acts and decisions, however, " we know nothing more than 
** that they sent letters to aU the bishops of Christendom, entreating them 
** sol to exduda the friends of Arina mm their oommmiion.'* * Tms waa 
in the year S24. Hm contest had now been raging n^rly five years ; Con* 
stantine Imd become sole Emperor, and though he did not apprehend the 
deptli of hatnn! by wliich the oppo^inc^ parties were actuated, yet the quarrel 
had now b(x-omc violent that his attention, and that of the entire Boman 
people, was drawn to it. 

How hat CoDstantine was from being capable of judging the foroe of tho 
oimM Heokffietm, how little he understood sectarian ammoeity, and also how 
trifling the cause of tlic quarrel appeared to him to be, may be gathered from 
the letter writteii h\ him to the henrls of both parties, with a view to restoring 
tho jMjace of th< ( Iuik h, a thing which, for reasons of State, was very ncces' 
saxy to hnu at that time. The follomng extract from his epistle will show 
the tiew he entertained of the matter. "^Mierefore," says he, "let an 
'*ungnatded question, and an inconsiderate answer, mntually euxm each 
" othec^or neither does the causa of your contention regard the chief among 
" the commandments of tlic law, nor htr^; any neic herpsy been hiii-odneed bif 
*' yon respect h}fi ihe tror.shij< f/ God, but i)oth of you hold one and the same 
** opmion — so that there is nothing to prevent your concord anil communion.** 
We may see from this that the doctrine of ilrius was nut viewed as heretical, 
and the points of diffeienoe between him and Alexander were eonstdend 
nnimportant by Constantine, who may be supposed in this to represent the 
more enlightened portion of the laity ; but the Catholic party, the Trini* 
tariaris, ?;nv that tlu v had the advantaj,'(; of numbers among the clergy, and 
\v(julil lif ! iud)led to ^iccure a majority amonp the ignorant people, they 
tleemcd that the possession of the power, now newly added to the (>liurch by 
its junction with the State, waa a stake worth playing for, and they had no 
idea of allowing their opponents to have any share in it. Consequently they 
felt it would never do to accede to the liberal ficws of the Emperor, for by 
so doing the Church would be plnrrN^ on so broad a basi? tfiat they would 
lose the advant^ge of their snpcrior numbers, and fail to become, wliat they 
aimed at being, the dominant pai ty. The contest, therefore, only raged more 
violently than ever afler this attempt at pacihcntion. Had Constantine stood 
aloof perhaps the tempest would have expended itself in mere noise and fur) 
signifying nothing : but his passions were aroused by the opirasition to his 
will, the bishops of the (^ithoUc party had his ear, and niisrepresenled the 
Arians, and he determined, by their ndviee, to seek the assistance of a neneral 
Council of the Chureh in settling the que^lion tlnaliy and definitively. They 
rightly judged that here their superiority m numbers must give them the 
victoty. Under these auspices, therefore, the Council of Nice was called. 

JA8. L. OOODINO. 
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SOUTH PLACB GHAP£L SUNi)AY EVENING LECTUBES. 

BY P. W. PEKFITT, Ph. B. 

TRB Toms, TBMP£B8, PTRAIIIDS, AND PALACES OF lOYPT. 

We have all lieard md read a great deal about Egypt, its antiuaitv, and its 
wonders, but I fsv tiiat mneli of our time has been womt thaoi idlM away, for, as 

a rale, wq haw risen up from our book with notbinp more than a series of vague 
ideas — mauy correct ones — about what is tiierc to be seen, but without having 
become possessed of any deiiiiite notion of it as a whole. This is to be lamented, 
for OUT correct apy rt elation of the details will mainly depend upon our ooncepiion 
of the entirety. Tin ir i i a L^Tand unity underlying tht; great diversity, and the 

Siia arc only proi)criy seen when we carry in our minds a fair idea of the whole. 
^ object in these lectures is not merely to talk about the country. It wonld 
neither be worth my while to speak, or yours to listen, were mere idle or anti- 
quarian talk to form the main staple of my lecturr s Mv ambition is, so to present 
tnc facts pcrlaininj,' to uny subject of which I am siieaimg, that all who iionour 
lue with their attention may so; it in its entirety, ana thus oc able for themselves 
to forai an opinion. I am aware, however, that tbb is particularly difficult in the 
crLsc before us, 50 thnt it mny he ill ; . hi rcl f-i attempt it ; still, diffieulties should 
not be permitted to deter me from makmg the effort, although their existence will 
not be overlooked by the generous while estimating; the work accomplished. And 
I abA need that you retain a vivid remembrance of those dilBculties during 
the present, lecture. For I propose no less thnn to plrur all Euypt, with Its 
temples and tombs, an in one panoramic picture before you, m order t li.u whnn the 
details and discussions in the succeeding lectures are broaclied, you may be able 
at onee to comprehend them in their due relation as parts of the ^at whole. I 
repeat, that fully to succeed is whollv impssible, because of the widcnrss of space 
and multiplicitv of objects to be described. I can see tlicm all. Thrmigl" the 
crcat work prewed by order of Napoleon, with its maps and plans, and its noble 
drawings ot nil the chief objects; through Colonel Vyse, Kinglake, Lcpsioi, 
Roscllini, Champollion, Stephens, WilkiiiM n, Glyddon, and, if last, stDl not least, the 
finrly T<;Tittcn book of Harriet Martincau ; through the aid of all these works I 
liavc mentally seen it all, and from their pages I shall endeavour to present it to 
joot 90 thai Moieihing like a dietinot idea of the vaUef and its marveb nay be 
nnpressrd upon your minds. 

That we may pursue this subject ui a sufficiently orderly manner, it will be 
best to commence with a journey up the Nile, observing, by the wav, whatever is 
peeoKar to itself, in order that as we return we may the more delib' i 1 cly look at 
the monument? This is the course 'ipually adopted by travellers, who mid tliat 
any nthcr is contu ii;^' and inconvenient. I mean practi(^ travellers ; they who 

§0 U) b€<5 and learn, not they who merely go in order afterwards to be able to say 
liey have been there. As to the mere pleasure-seekers, Egypt and the Nile is no' 
pincr for them. It h too full of that matrrin! vrhich will evoke deep thought, and 
stir the ^oul to frreat retiection ; so that for ease, rest, and pleasure, no worse trip 
could be suggested for any thinking man. 

The trawer who has swept up the Mediterranean, and landed for Alexandria, 
•vri]l look around with some curiosity, but not to sen Epvpt. or any nf its curlv 
buildings, for this city belongs to the days of decline and fail, smd coutHi^us nothing 
of the very ancient days. Sjpeedily as possible the stranger makes bis way by 
eaaal to the Nile, and nom this jpoint he has ateam to eonvqy Mm to Gaivo^ wUbli 
is propcrlj thf> starting place for a Nile voyage. Here the armrpemenfs arc 
made, boats engaged, ana provision providea tor six weeks, the time, on the 
average, occupiwi in going up the nver. First, then, as Cairo is not worth 
spenmnff time in, the traTeller hastens down to the xivir, and engages a boat, with 
tnp capuiio and crew. The boats in which visitors go up to the first Cataract nrr 
about 40 feet long, and contain two good cabins. Toey haTe two masts and 
latteen sails, but unfortunately, as a nue, their cordage ia not strong. The boat 
has a KoM, or eaptaiq, and aooot seven, or in aome eases ten, men as a eraw. 
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M allh6iigh at first sight the whole may apposr all well, tin ttftTellcr htB to be 
oveful tlint it is really clean and free from vermin. Tlie usual practice is to 
engage thu craft, ami tLcn aink licr for two or three days* thus to get rid ot ail 
ottwdooiiM intradoA. IWi the ory is taiaad for all haikb toWNt, k ofdcr to 

restore order and mop away tlie dirt. Provisions arc now put on board for the 
party for six weeks, but the crew find Dicir own. The whole is engaged for from 
£25 to irU) a moniL which pays evcrv thing, excepting, of course^ uic proviiiioii 
for the travellers. Thus, for ths small aoiii per month, then ia toe boat, witb its 
Oiew and npiiliaiiccs, at the command of a considerable party. 

And now away for five hundred miles of river betorc rcachuig the Cataracts. 
For a time the boat is driven onward by the wind, tluit failing then it is slowly 
impelled by the Arab rowers^ who, as they row, will persiat SB nn^Jjg ^ >BOSt 
extraordinary noiae, which, hoirever, they aie plsaaed to call singing. ^ ToBf aeeaa 
to the Europjcan to have no ideas of time or harmony : part-singing is quite 
foreign to their notions, hence it ii> not dii&cult to conceive what their noise must 
be, especially when we remember that, although they all sit in a party, the^ do 
not sing the same wordi^ but one sings one song while his companion siuga 
mother. Sometimes they -^o on shore to " track," that is, to draw tlic boat on- 
ward by means of a rope, in nmch the same way as our canal-boats are moved bj 
hors^. But whatever they do, they do leisurely, and the boat is always andiored 
Sariy in the afternoon in by the shore, where natives of tiie district are employed 
as watchmen. Under sucli conditions tlie boats all move np tlie Nile, while the 
party sits upon the deck bcucath a broad awning, now reminded of the Present bv 
the noiae and annoyance created by musquitoes, and now dreaming of the PSs^ 
whose memories arc here so powerfully recalled. 

On the Nile !— on tlic river of tin; gods, or as some would say, " on the brca.st of 
a god." — On the Kde ! I know not what men feel when first they move i^Kin its 
waters, but I confess that to my iniud, there is no promise of the future ao aaim- 
factory in regard to piaeas, as that, at some future time, I shall be privileged to visit 
its banks and float upon its bosom. The Arabs say, that "Whosoever drinVcth of 
** its waters will long for them ever afterwards," but wc iiave met with many who 
havo dmok theieofl but who would hear with horror the order given for their 
reAum. It ia in the way ui whidi we view thbi^, more than in what they arc, th&t 
our pleasure or pain rests. And my st rong desire to visit the Nile, rests upon the 
great events with which it is associated in my mind. Through that, I have read 
description after description, and cveu now I seem to hciu: the river heave and 
iqiple as testifyini^ to its own inherent Life and glory. Tliat there arc other flfOS 
even more beautiful is (juite easy of belief, and yet the palms wliich grow ao 
luxuriantly upon its banks, must slu d an air uf beauty o'er il not c^y to be oui> 
shone. But it is not in the banks or the palms its glories lie, but in its solemn 
luatories. How many thousands of times have its baidcs l)ecn bned by the pious 
believers, who had gathered to see the s;icrrd bark of Isis borne unon its brc;u>t ! 
She, the siicrcd One, the kind motiier and gentle nnrsc, w;i.s rcaily believed in with a 
depth and intcnsitv of feeling finite foreign to whai men call religious emotion in 
modem times ; and when the faith of Isis was blighted, when her bark had become 
only as a dream of the pa.st, was there not anotncr Isis, called by Christians the 
Virgin Alary, who lied to the banks of the old river, :uid wlio wa.s sheltered there 
untu the dangfur-donds haii passed away ? The two conceptions were twin-born, 
and iaaned out of the sanu sense of ab and oompwaaiion ; aod although tliey havo 
been treated by their followers as essentially at war, yet in their heart of hearts 
they were but one. The Nile water w;is a mirror for lo and isis, for Mar^- and 
Cleopatra, and thus it is the Future finds its ix>int of contact with the Past lu tbc 
J'resent time ; for \s \icu the new is being m^e ready, the old ia adoming itself, 
amd floating in its galUy ;u> tbOugli it'^ present were to la.«t for ever. 

But the mighty men who have Ix-eu there! — The great Mencs .ind Kaawses; 
Moseaand Solon; Cicero and Plato; Csesar and 13ouaparte; Antliony and Pompey. 
idlwenrborae noon its breast, aU drank its waters, and all were filled with woader. 
evw aa we arsb by what it had to ahow. lor em Bainacs himself ahln«gli li^yp- 
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finlMiii,andwdlgtored wtlhihetaiowlod^ stiUefon 
nnto him there were %vorks ia abouiaiusB whose histoiy wm Teilcd by the gloom of 

an tmwrittcn past, and whose mennini; ho could not conceive. Unto all it was the 
land of the spajox and a sbrinu of mvstcry. The " i mn, that I am ! " was on ercry 
lip^ bat cferf toi^c was MaMsa to pip its neaaadng into plainer words. Conld 
toe river but speak, what • story of mingled shame and glory, tears and joy it 
would tell us. The Gauges could tell a grciit tale hut notliing equal to the iNilc. 
Upon the banks of the former there was the submissive devoteo, who accepted all 
thmes as they came, and never dnwut of the work of oomprchcndinc; nature or 
monlding circnmstanccs. Not so with tho men npon the Nile, lin y became 
dreamers, hut Ihi'V liad b(«n heroes alike in tlioiiglit and action. And the history 
of what was done upon its banks, is the histor;^ of tiic carh(st seed being sown and 
nursed into life, fmm whence came tho omfisation, and nmh of ultat ia great in the 
life of modern Bmope. 

Many scenes catch t he eye while a.scending ; but not so much, as early reading 
would lead us to suppose, is seen of the ibises and the hippopotamus. The 
latter docs not descend to lower F^^ypt, but keeps above the cataracts in Nnbia. 
Neither does it seem that the beast came an^ lower down four or five thousand 
jeirs ago, for on looking at the paint inirs, we find t hnf while " chasin.^ the hippopota- 
"rans is a frequent subject in Upper, it is never seen in Lower J^ypt. But the 
crocodile is seen regularly enough, and sometimes travellers have the good fortune 
to shoot one, which of course is stnffed, and borne away as albc trophy. The 
best standin-^ shots on the Nile arc crocodile^s and pelicans. The former are 
seen haskini? in the sun in trronps, consisting of from Hffeeu to twenty. Stephens, 
the American traveller, tells an amuidug story in oonnnctioa with this subject. He 
mentions that ho always liked to see a erooddile n|>on *'the Nile, and :dways took 
"asliotsli bim, for the sakr of tliea^ssoelnfion?. Tn one plnre 1 counted in sight at 
**one time twent y-one : a dcc^rcc of fruit fulness in the river probably eipud to that 
**of the time when each of them would have been deemed worthy of a temple while 
''Uving, and emhalment and a mighty tomb when dead. While walkinc^ by the 
** river-side, I met an Aral) with a t,'un in his haml, who pointed to the dozing 
**croeo(li]t s on a bank be fore us, and, marking out a space ou the ground, turned 
** to ii Village a little back, and made me understand that he had a Urge crocodile 
'* there, as I was some distance hi advance of my boat, I accompanied him, aond 
'•found one fourteen feet long, stuffed with straw, ajid hanging under a palm-tree. 
*' lie had l>eon killed two days before, after a desperate resistance, having been 
** disabled with buUcts and pierced with spears in a dozen places. I looked at him 
'*wiCli internt and compassion, refleetmg on the diiferenoc between his treatment 
*'and that experienced by his ancestors, nut nevertheless opened a neprieintion for 
*'a purchase; and thougli our languages were as far apart Jis our eouiitrics, bar- 
*' gaining shaipeus the intellect U, sneh a degree, that the Arab and 1 soou canit; to 
"aa lUBaerstanding, and I bought iTun as he hong, for forty piasters and a charge 
*' of gunpowder. I had conceived a joke for my own amusement. A friend had 
"requcated nie to buy him some mosaics, cameos, &c.,in Italy, which civnuustanees 
" iuia prevented me from doing, and i luid written to hitn, regretting lay inability, 
" and tellinf^ him that I was ffoin;;; to I^ypt, and would m nd him a miunmy or a 
** pyramid; and when I saw the scaly monster hanL,'in'j; l>y the tail, with ids large 
"jaws distended by a stick, it struck me that he would nuike a stiJl better sidjsti- 
**tnte for camcus and uiosaics, aud that 1 would box him up, and, without any 
" advice, send him to my Mend." 

f?ut the present was not sent. After keeping the beast in the boat three dnys. 
Mr. Stephens was very ^hd \" pait company by easting it into the Nile. It had 
become stronger than it was pUuisant to bear in rcga^ to odour. But in going up 
the Nfle, who eoold avoid occasionally landing to get a glance at the Desert, or to 
spend an hour looking over the ruins of sonic ancient city, some mnr'uilicrnt tem|)le. 
or immens»; rant^- of catacombs ? The traveller reaches KlNEK ll AsaA.v, aud having 
heard thai iu one of the rliuiubers of a tomb " the procession of Joseph's brethren 
«*is paintod," he natoially desires to visit md behold snoh a gbrions reaMNi for 
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dinging to his childhood's belief. And if, whm he has rc^hcd the ehambflr and 

examined 11m paintings, lie liuvr IiKiki kl Mirou^L the prejudice glasses of "^ome 
shallow trnM llci j he may still believe the tiiirty-scven licurea are Jcwisl , nhhoiLcb, 
as we icara iiofii CJcncsis, the uumbcr urescntcd to the Icini^ was sevcaiv-U?e j bu.L 
if hb read the writing and believe that, or if he believe Lepsius, jEhMadUn^ 
and Bunscn, lie will then s<\v — "Surely not Joseph and his brethren, brrausc this 
"work was in a complete stal^e abnvr 1000 year- before Joseph was h'jtn !" The 
tomb is of the date of Osiruuieh, of the twelfth tiyiuiit v , .aid, coiiije4ueiiiiv, llicy 
who have seen Hebrews in the procession, must have worked in t heir miodi a strange 
revelation in tlie ordinary' chronology. But although there has been some mistake 
here, still it is worth \rh'.\p to land at Bence Hassan. A broad way Iradj; up from 
the river to the scpuiehral excavations in the rocks, whicU iu palmy days wan a 
flight of nobla stone steps. We reach tiic top, and find vc are upon a tocoMse 
running to llic right and left in front of the rook, and l!ie tombs themselves are 
like so many Itnnses. standing b.ide by side in our streets, from No. 1 to No. 80. 
There is thit* diilcrcncc, however, tlmt they are not built up, but hewu out of the 
rodL The stone is nuarried out^ aad what was cut away was used for building, but 
the chambers thus lormcd were u>ed as tombs. Of these, there are nine of a 
superior ehuraeter, all of whir!' nc covered with paintings, illustratiiiir the life of 
Egypt and it* uieciuiuic arts. iL.aicr the oue before you. The portico covered 
wnh flgurea and wriUng is equally lofty and broad, aud contains two duunbera, 
the outer and inner or holy place. Tho outer ehaiub^i- is sixty feet long and forty 
broad, but tlie adytum is much smidler. In the smaller the mummies were placed, 
enclosed iu their aiam colhus written within aud without. from this into 

the next, as from one house to another, aud yon have the same scenes, llie waUs 
arc covered with plaster, on which the various scenes arc painted; {some are wnMt> 
linir, some weaving, some cooking, and the colours a6 fresh as when 5^^<tn \cnrs a:ro 
they iiowed from the pencil of the p unier. But goiu^ farther dovvu you iuivo 
eommoner tomba. The centre one in front of the steps is the best, than the four 
on each side are next, aud :dl painted. But the others stretching each way arc left 
ui^^tofed, for iu them tho poorer rested* though as wc hope t^y rested quiic as 

And now up thr river to ^lanfalouf and the. mummy-oroeodile pits, vrhidi 

figure so largely in thf books of Egyptian travel. For some dbtancc before 
reaching it there is rt change iu the appr;; ranee of the river. The general character 
of the Nile scenery i& that of a rich, volley, iVuin six to ten miles wide, dividf^i by 
the twtat and protected on either aide from the Libyan and Arabian deaerls by two 
continuous and parallel ranges of mountains These are the strongly niarkeu and 
distinguishing fcatun-v ; and from Cairo to the Cataracts, ahuoft the onlv variety 
is that occikiioued hy the greater or less distance of these two ranges." Bcfurc 
approaching Manfalout they change their direction, and on the Aiabian aide the 
dark mountains of Mokattam advance to the very borders of the river. In aome 
places hi^rlier up, they come in so close that no? cv»'u walking-room is left between 
them aud the water. Mcar Manf;Jout the Ka^tern Mountains assume a more 
Bublimc appearance, putting on the form of ruined castles, with terraces, tnnila* 
and battlements of prodigr iiq ^T.-mdeur, aud projecting their bases into the Nik^ 
over which they frown, aud tower to i vast hciirht. in the face of the cliffs are 
mnximcrable g;rottoes, of vaiious iorm and cLiar.icter ; some preserviug their 
ciifffaud rugged featonsp othen faahioncd in the shape of temples, with porticoes* 
pcmmnut-i, and friezes Some arc natural, wliil-t others are cut bv the hand of 
man; aud often at a tcrcat cli^tance above :hc ^vatcrL^ — the retreats of the Cliristian 
herouts, who treated Atiianaftius su kiudiy duruig ins repeated exiles from Alex- 
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TEE KIFLE CORPS AND OUR HOME-BORN ENEMIES. 

Tbs Questioa of the day is the rxilc corps, aud whether they are to become 
(me m our standing institutions. Men inquire of eseh otber if they hm 
joined, and if the answer is in the nfligstive, then it is fallowed by the inqoiiy 
why tibey have declined t We have not been, sworn in, and ia the |»lani 

reason, that beinf^ of liberal pnnriples, we nre opposed to every pcbome wbicb 
involves a check to progress, or which cjidangers the good that has nlready 
been established. Hifle clubs, as a govenunent organization, are fraught with 
great evils, and cannot be prodaetire of good. They are excellent agencies 
HI §Knm of whet Enghmd has hated for ages past* and only fott the fiwt that 
Hiey will noi become general, save as a nine>day's wonder, we shonld view tlie 
piesent movement with serious nlnrra. 

Why should we estabhsh them? There is not a sane man in England 
who really hrlievcs that the Frpnrb are such complete idiots as to attempt the 
inrasion of this island. A body of Aristocrats and Plutocrats, who are alarmed 
al the rapidly growing power m the people, men who know that nothing tenda 
ao much to mvert the attention of England from home tefonns as the agitation 
attending upon the thought of war and invasion, man who wish to prevml 

the success of all reform measures, have dilicfently hammered away at the war- 
drum through the last two years ; and althouirb w^ do not believe they really 
desire war, we have no hesitation in saying, that for immoral purposes they 
would rather keep the excitement op to the war point, than allow it to cool 
down to the level of a peace certainty and consequent home refonna, even at 
the hazard of war ensumf^. 

The tone of our pubhc press has been high in defiance, and very low in 
morals. Treating upon " the dangers of the situation,** the writers have 
employed language which It .-uls to the conviction, that, if dangler really threat- 
ened England, they would be the first to emigrate. liow many soldiers 
ahoidd we find in ninting-Honse Square f Brave men are always generons. 
jUa role, the braver the man the more truthihl his speedL Vear ia tiie father 
of lying and m is iepr es e ut ation. He who stands ready openly to defend 
him?rlf n^^J^in'^t an m^my, never condescenrls to use the art«i of Tnisre- 
prcsontation and calumny in order to ijTitate and vulgarize his foe. Ai 
a rule, even amongst boys, the biggest cowards talk the loudest, and are the 
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mott mgn in tbreatening, as they am the qiuekert in ninning awsj. Hence, 
we i*epeat, were England in danger, and were we seeking defenders, w<S sbofold 
carefully eadiew the honses when the wiilen of daily leaden "most do oon^ 
gregate." 

They hare b^n tery bttsy of late writing about the arms of France, but 
who are they and what their authority — what do they know upon the point 
more than is known nnto the readiug woildf Certainly tlie peace between 
thh. country and Iteee— whioh will decidedly continue mil 03 Kngland ia 
guilty of some overt act of war — will owe nothing to the English press. Its 
recent cniir<:e has beeri to ninkc the worst of every French netion. Tt ha«» 
written all the evil, all the abusive, all the scurrilous passages again&t the 
French government that the diseased imagination could po&sibiv conceive. 
8tiU ther» is no war ; and for the plain r«asoo« ihn Louis Kapoieon knows 
well enough the impolicy of the two eonotries engaging in a contest. 
Bullied and libelled, as he has been, he would not be human if he did not fed 
pnlleci, and were not desirous of inflicting some punishment as compensation 
for the insults ; but, at the same time, he is a cool man, one who allows com- 
mon sense to he his s^uide, nnd hence the certainty that if a war enraej it wiU 
be £Q|(land that vvili iusieu liie uuurrel upon him. 

It IS urged by way of eienae tor our prooeedings that we oannot understand 
Napoleon's poliOT ) but if so the fault is ours not his, for it is plain enodgh to 
aB who dispasmonately examine his career. He desires to secure his 
position npon the French throne, and is perfectly a ware thnt a wnr with 
TRnjland would be fatal to his interests — destructive to his dynasty. There 
is no man who better understands the fact that with England against him, 
all (he forces of Europe would be against him, not out of any love towards us 
but because they hate the revolutionary principles through which he gained n 
mwn^ Ue also desires to develope the resources of his country, mi: J to make 
it as great, commercially, as it already is in a military sense. To effect his 
object he knew that he must reduce his army ; but, before doing so, he was 
compelled to take such steps as would satisfy Franrc that nil was safe, and 
thai danger would not accrue ia consequence of the disarmament. This» 
howevtri eould not be winle Italy remained in its subject eonditioiL ttal|f 
was the main cause of the large armaments of Europe. Austria oodd not 
fsduoe her amiy while she held Italy, and while Austria maintained such an 
immense army, safety demanded that France nhn should be heavily armed, 
fhis compelled Prussia and the lesser States to follow the same course, and 
ooBsequantk the key-atone in the arch of the great armameats was the 
OMuU&ftofttalj. * 

Aa we pointed ont many Bumths ago, Louis Napoleon peroelfed thai ftM» 
imd hence his Italian action. It was not out of love to Ita^i bUt out of him 
to France that he interfered. He cared nothing for Italy as a set of mii« 
governed provinces, but wns seriously annoyed by the fact that the misgovem- 
ment involved the maintaiuance of a large Austrian army which reacted upoa 
Prance, compelling her to waste money for similar purposes. He struck in 
naljr nr the benefit and rdief of his own ooontiy and he struck sever^. 
In two yefeie from this time, unless England unwisely keep the wounds opeii» 
^ Austrian army will not be one half the numerical force it was in I8$tf« 
That reduction wiH relieve Frauce and all other European States, and thtia 
by removing the Italian pressure Kapoieon will gain the power to develope 
the resources of his country iu the way he has so long desired, and has 
fittred by his free^trade, and other measures of a similar spirit. 
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Eren now the second step towards achl(:viug his object has been taken. 
He desires that, at the Congress about to asaemble, the general disarmament 
of Euope shaU be diaoamd, lU U tM of watting aiieli an munenae 
tnmt of nonej upon f|» m&n jMoadfi «l war, and if we apa wlie wa diiK 
HtH fairiy and thereby rakUve m otw-bnideniBd peopla firon ^ ItMIfy 
pressure of war>taiatiou. He proposes the plan ftnd without shame we oen 
adopt it, Nay, tlie limine will be if we aUow the VOtcogBM^ft jpwtjf ,in 
Ssgland to prevciit m from realising great a blessing. 

But it is that party of which we stand in fear. Xhey had vainly triod m 
fiilm vtyi to imettt progreM and to afeqr ilM JAM 
Ihiy begun Wiling upon the did string— invaaion; and by meana of nufN|ife> 
aantatioQ and piofeaaions of patriotuua they haye seduced a niunbtf of ^ 
liberal pnrty to join with them in thdr endeavours. We hear the chuckle of 
satisfactiou with which they contemplate their suoj^ss, ibr, remenaberuag how 
through the same means, they succeeded at the close of the last oentury, in 
checking all refonn progress, though at the eoet of a fuzioaa wac^-^hajy 
onnot Boir think ommw than thet the «iM inei^^ neeoM wiU omni 
thair efforts. 

And if told that our ideas are chimerical we aniwer-^XiOok at Glouoaefcer, 
NoTwioh, and other pUces, for they who will endeavour to oorrupt their own 
eountrymen, who will lay prostrate all our honour and independence wiU not 
hesitate at doing that whicli • we chaige upon them. They have done it, » 
aad Ift n gml dtanl thigr haro anenedea ^ thdf aina* Doaa any man 
hdiefe than la the aamo daahm tat nktm than wis floee ymt agot Om 
any such meetingB be gathered? Painfiiflj it ■ admttad that ilm cannot, 
and the cause is, the nlarm which the enemies of progress have raised through 
the country. Men are calculating the cost of a volunteer outfit, and arc so 
closely occupied in discussing the political aspects of Europe, that they cannot 
find time for considering what is rei^uired to be done at home. They are 
attending to what is said aboni the espenditnre of franoe, and are pennittiog 
a wild eqienditnre here, which iinnat be met out of the proceeds of labour. 
If they were combining their powers to reduoe the number of evila whidi am 
rooted in England, so that the lives of the toilers would be made more bear- 
able, they would be raising volunteers of the noblest order; for the bwt 
security any nation can haTe» is in the consdouaness of its dtizena that juatica 
ia done eijuaUy unto them all, and that their condition ia one worth battling 
tomeiarTa; bnt we qneatian whether the oomae now being punnad will not 
laadtoiaaulto which must crushaUhope out of the heart of tiiAtoiliag nullions* 

The members of the Carlton are overjoyed et the great suocesa, and their 
members are eager in pressing the rifle corps movement. They are clever 
politicians, and moreover, they are fully prepared to hurry us onward upon 
the ipath of great expenditure. TMien there la the oonvicUon of peace, there 
aia inquiry, relnndliment, and reform ; what the eonntzy ia in a itatt of 
cgeitement there ia aoope for jobbery, lavidi apenditure, and three cheera far 
our eooatitution. The heaven of the Tory is national alarm, which becomes 
the more glorious when the Hndicals can be induced to build it. But of 
course the time will come when the latter will become fiiUy conscious of how 
they have betm duped, and used as cat&paws by the elder soldiers of the 
retrogradea. Ail we have to hope is that the desired hour will axrive befora 
wa aia plunged into another gnat war, for, dundd that Mow, then iadiad 
tea wul be earn to ouaa w&ovt paidoii» and to weep without hope. 

P. P. 

9B% 
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THB CHINBSB SAOBED BOOKS. 

{OmekM/rom p. 348.) 
Iir the fiftaentii book, Ttang-tnse, domandt of his matter, '*WlieB: 
" feelings of affection and extreme retpeet am maniieatad towaida paveufei; 

" yon say tbat children will attain fame ; novf, should a son, when he receiTea 
**his father's rommanc!, presume to differ from it, will he l>e termed fiilial ? * 
•* What are you saying? what are you saying? " replied Confadus. "jln 
** timet of old, when the emperor and his courtiers had disputes, although they 
""M into azoeaa agabst naa(m, ilie eniDin waa iiot loat When ^ eourtiaia 
^ and minitten had disputes, tiw kingdom waa not lort. When the inforior 
''offioera and ministers disputed, the familiaa arara not lost. When the learned 
" and their friends disagree, their ^ood nnme i? not lost; neither do father 
"and son, when they disagree, lose their pr(t( nslons to righteousness." in 
auch a tenor is the whole of this excellcut tract drawn up. The morality it 
breathes, the duties it inculcates, are not inferior to the doctrines of Socrates. 
KIndneaa and anbmiaaion to the aged, gratitade for parantal oareb randaring 
back at the close of life, thoae offices which the adult so finafy olbia to w 
offspring. Dutiful, but not unqualified, submission, it everywhere promul- 
gnteg. In the sixteenth chapter it considers the doctrine with regard to 
rewards aiui punishments, comparing the honour rendered to a father to tho 
^oration of the providence of heaven ; the honour rendered to a mother, to 
tiia natora of earth— antitkaikaL aUoaion to the yang and yin priaciples, or 
motion and ineriia, oommon in Gluneae writinga. So nnivcnal waa tlm 
iwHiMWiift of filial piety, that, in the words of the poem, 

in e?eiy troarter of the world, no thoqght 
, , But bceatbed suhmission.'* 

Tba'aympathefcie infloanoa which it exerts between ministers and monarchs. 
lonni tha aigomant of the aarentaanth aeetion. 

" — When mutual their affection. 
They do not shun to speak aloud their thoughts, 
Which, by the fearful, treasured in their heitft, 
Ke^er see the light of day." 
lha fllg^teenth section oonehidea with the mourning for parents. " This,'* 
wntiniies Confucius, "is the conduct of a dutifid son, when he grieves for 
"the death of his parents : There is no clamour in his grief, no ostentation in 
••the funeral rites, no flowers of rhetoric in his speech, no gaiety in his apparel ; 
^ when he listens to music, there is no pleasure in its strain ; when he eats, no 
^ aafonr in his food : anch ia hia sorrow r* 

These are the doctrines by which this singular and reflecting people are 
piofeasedly guided. Socrates could scarcely have added another trait to their 
excellence, considered moraUy or metaphynrnlly. Tt htrinp:^ to the mind the 
common, though not les^ touching, anecdote of the rude sons of Sparta rising 
at the theatre to the white-haired old man. It breathes a knowledge and a 
kindness too littte practised in Europe : it inculcates a feeling which requires 
atrengthening, and aida nature where her power aeama to M most atiiking(f« 
It has imphmted love ibr ofbpring; but doty and lore for parenta ia not 
innate but acquired. 

There are many other works which the Chinese consider to be sacred,' 
although in a lower sense th«in those already presented to our readers." 
Translations of them will be made, and when they are printed in The Path- 
fumn; we aball supply an essay in whioh a general summary of their reli- 
gious idaaa Arill be famished. 
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* THE PAXHl'INBER. '^TS 

STUDIES 01 CllUfiCU BimJiM.^iX. 

THS COUKOIL OF MICB. 

Xhr HiA day before the assembling of the Great Council, the old dty of Nice 
|MMDtod an animated, not to aay notow aspect — eourtim and jbisliops, 
loildiers and manhants, priests and deacons were there ; besides a motley 
crowd of people, ignorant of the questions to be settled, but nevertheless 
actuated by passion and prejudice from having espoused oTie or otlier of the 
parties ; and in addition, to make tlte confusion worse, large iinmbers of 
Pagans, wondering mucli what new calamity was to befall them from this 
great gathering S[ the Clmstian seots. Busebhis, the historian, who was 
Ittsent, seems to han seen it aU In a iQse>water aspect, and with his coorUy 
^ectacles on : — " Persons," he saya, not more widely separated and diTernfied 
** in sentiments thnn in person, residence, nnd race, here met tog-ether ; an! 
" one city received them all, as it were an ample garlarui variegated with 
** beautiful flowers." It needed the eye of a courtier to tind in this motley 
enw any likeness to flowers. Gelasius and others, who were also there, 
loeked wfth a different eye upon the scene^ and have left aooonnts of se?enfl 
flghts that took place between the eniaged partizans, of several rencounters 
between the bishops of the various partieb, and also ** of the members of the 

Council with the philosophers and others who were assembled in the city." 
It may be possible perhaps for those who may have witnessed the scenes enacted 
at a Westmmsster eiecLiun in the ** good old time," — when bribery ami corrup- 
tion salfed the consoienoes and asnsted the votes of the dieetors, and the fists 
and bludgeons of pnie-fighten and bullies served to coerce tiie '*fiee and 

independent,'*— to form from their leooUectionof those election scenes some 
idea of the confusion worse confotmded which reigned in Nice on that day. 
But even those who have this advantage will only realize somewhat of it, for 
political are nothing to theological hatreds. Furthermore, the feelings of 
the parties at Nice were embittered by difference of raoe and language ; 
andt while fhe headstrong paasions and hot blood of the Eastern and 
African Romans would lead to fearful discord at any time, the babel 
caused by Latin and Greet and the various dialects of Asia and Africa would 
in the most orderly of crowds have been sufficient to produce confusion; thus 
the results produced by these elements of discord at Nice may perhaps be 
imagiued, but cannot be described. ' ' ' 

On the 20th May or the 19th Jnne«-it is donbtftal wldbh-^in Ae yeat 
S86t in the Central Hall of the Imperial Palace at Nioe, the Inshops who 
conpoied the Cooncil met. All the bishopa of the Boman Empire — and there 
were no less than 1800 — had bt'cn summoned, but 318 onlv attended, 
although the Emperor was to pay the expenses ot the tr;iveiling and the euter- 
tainmeut of all who came. Together with the bishops were present large 
immbers of priests and courtiers, and other persons interested m tim eventn 
who had anooeeded in gaining admission; while without, the impatienC 
crowd raged and fought. The bbhops were assembled, and waited the 
arrival of the Emperor who was to preside. We are indebted to Fusebius 
for a description of the scene which presented itself to the Emperor on hia 
entrance, nnd recollecting that they are the words of n courtier, we may 
take it ou the whole tu be a correct presentation oi the l£icts : — ** As soon,** 
hi says, " as the whole asaemhly had seated ih^sehes with hecoming gravi^, 
** a gawnd silence prevailed^ m expectation of tha Bmpeiof^f anival, And 



m 

*• iirst of all, three of his immediate lamily euterrd in tucccasiyn, and othtn 
"also preceded hii approach^ not ot the soldiei^oi giAards who usually toooni* 
** pamed kmi, but only friends who avowed the faith of Christ. And nofr til 
**riiiiigattlie signal wliieh iiAfttod ttn BntMnr't «iiiniiee: it lait be 
"fci«trif |irrrr rrtTid through tho midat of ths asaembl/, like aome betrol^ 
"■■wfpger of God, cbthed tt fument which glittered «• it were with ntyi 
•* of light, reflcding the flowing radiance of a purple rob*, and adorned with 
•*the briJliant splendour of gold and precious stoucs. Such was the extemri 
** appearance oi ius parsou ; and with regard to hu aund it was evidmt that 
WM 4irtiin;«iihid by piety and godly fetf> Wi M aidiHted Igf iii 
*4o«nMMl«|Mb^bliAoiiUiMataMO^ «Bd u w i wl y hii frit 
*' t'or t^e rest q{ his peraonal tmSlmm, h» «IU|>a8sed all preaCBt in hnglii 
*' of stature and beauty of form, as well as in mi^jestic dimity of mien, and 

invincible streagth and vig^oiir. All these graces united to a suavity of 
*' mantter and u sereuity becoming his imperial station declared the exocilcilC6 
^* of his mcutttl i^uuiitiea to be above ail praise. As soou as he had advaiMKd 
««otkMnpper«iril «r tlw Mute, flt M he MMinBd teding, anawlail 

W of wxoogfat foM liid bM «dl him, he waited UB^ 

badooMd to him, and then aat dbwi* «ril after him the whole aBften% 
f* did the snme The first thing done was to address the Emperot with % 
laudiUory speech, whioh j^usebius was deputed to do, and the extract sboTli 
t^uoted will serve to shew injw wdl fitted he was for the work. After the 
%oii^>liment8 came the abuse. Accusations and ivcriminBtionB ttom biahop 
MM lUop, ohaigeB of heresy ani wAoBOm, aocowptrfrd by the epplnM 
« paitinn listeners : wttf MMle and {asm m which " hain^, malice and aft 

uTicharitableness/* can present themselves were observable there> and nought 
out a surgint^ swell of nngrv voir^s coidd he heard. Tt wns wlut might have 
been expected ; alLhougli it is not probable that Constuntine expected it ; he 
doubtbski thoMf^ht that his angnst presence would prevent anything of the 
liiiid---MhahadhBdBo«ipeiieiiee of aAgiy bishop^^ Hia aim» hoUMMli 
avaa to have some aettkoMnt of the t^mliBli «t iaine^ ami he lhanlbra iti^ 
isiltecl to the indigbi^, dlowed the storm to eipmi iMS^ end ihen hf 
threats nnd oi|elii«» aeeoobded a oflBitn^ the n ffe iiMe ef hittionyhi<i» 

•Membly. 

Dr. Jortiii has spfculaled souieuhat curiously upon the moiiv^ wkich 
iedneed and iidlueuctd the Sia bishops who attended this Coimcil t*^** Lei 
^na oonai^er,"t says he, " by whet variooa niitimi tfaeoa VtthMft iM 
"he iefluenoed; by tmgmm le the Emperor* or to his oottiidkie and 
*' fnvouritee, Us skves and Oluiaehs ; by the fear of offendmg aome gr^ 
** prelfde, who had it in his power to insult, vex r^nd plns^ie nil the bishopa 
•* within and without hia jurisdiction, by the dri ad of passing for heretics, arrti 
*of being calumniated, reviled, hated, nnatlu luatised, excommnnic?ited> 
" .infiiwu e cd , banished, fined) be^wred, starved, d they rel'utted to submits 
''V^o^liM^mtteolive tediag aai imriooi tplita ; h| a Mi% 
*'«ioe ta the nujoiity ; by a love of dictating end donuBomgr* ef «|^illMtt 
And respect, of vanity and ambition ; by a total igiioitnoe of the queeHkA 
in debate, or a total indifTerenrn nbont it ; by private fVieodBhip, by enmity 
and rtwntmftit, by old pr^udices, by hopes of gain, by an indokiiit dispO* 
eitioui by good-uatnre, by the fatigue of attending, by the desire to be al 
**hiKe, h|y thekva of peace and quiet, and by a hatred of contOiiiost**' 
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A knowledge of the age and of human nature dictated tliia passage; and it 
may safely be affirmed that motives either of fear or in terest, either tbe love of 
pelf and power, or weakness of cheracter, ^^ovemed the conduct of the 318, 
both in coming, and in their (iecisiou alter Lhey came. But little of real 
piety found its waj there, fbr piety wat at liome dotog its work in qoist. By 
• Council so called together, and influensad by noClfea wttk or ImB, ma lh» 
tdigbn of mankind to be settled for all socoeieding gaaaaatfoiia— ^ OomiMI* 
tine nnd the bishops his adivisers fondly hop^d. 

There were several points besides the Aj-ian question, upon which dis> 
putes bad arisen, which the Council had been calltd to deade ; they wer«, 
hofrerer, soon settled, bat in reference to the great question in disputa, and 
tlMBM>de«r settling it»MaideEabk dU6H«nfla«^ dte 
nearly two months disoueioii, • eonpromise was e£Eected, Mid H was dedaiad 
that thenoeforth Christendom must believe that the 800 was consnbstaitiai 
with the "Fnther. A creed was drawn up to represent this doctrine, in tba 
following terms : — We Ix-lieve in one God, the Father Almighty, the malcer 
, of all th^gs visible and invisible : and in one Lord Jesus Chhst, the bon of 
Ood, begoltaaQf tha FMifar, only-begotton, (that is) of tha aiteanca of Ite 
iKther^Qodof Qod^ U^ of L|glit» foqrMaf faiy God; bafottimiifc 
B»de; of die same aobstance with the rather; by whon all tiiingasnw 
made that are in heaven, and that are in earth ; who for ua men, and for enn* 
salvation, descended, nnd was incarnate, and was made mm; suffered, and 
rose nguin the IhirLl day, ascended into the heavens ; and will come to jud^ 
the iivmg and the dead i and ui the Holy Spirit : but thoae who sav that 
time was n dma mhm kb ma bo^ and that ha was aol bafeio he wia wagoU 
lOQ* tnd that he woa nade out of nothing, or aflm that he is of any Am 
triMtance or eaaenoe^ or that the Son of God ia s wat a d , and mutable or 
c'hanp'eable, the Cntho!ic church doth prononncc ncciirsed. Such is a literal 
trauslation of the creed nirreed on — such the faiTago ol absurdity on believing 
wiiich these men declared that the oternal salvation of men must thenoefortn 
depend ; thus of course setting themselves up as judges for all future geoeiar 
liDM ; and tihe Ghradna of later tittaa have endonad thahr doaiakNi. Boaa 
aqybody nnderstand ilP Noom pretends to do so ; it is in fiset, neithflr 
more nor less than nn absurdity concocted by a set of men inspired by f«ar 
of Conftantine, mther than by the wisdom of God. W'e should also mention 
that this is the Council at which it is sup]ioscd the Ganou of th(.' New Testa- 
Snent viras settled. Up to that time many writiugs, afterwards called Apocryphal, 
ima l e ohed i^pon as ^ fiori^rtonai" omI veocifed m oMih by the Charalk* Bwk 
fUa vMonA^i with thejmjoied wdarar OooataBtina aa ila prasidcnt) oodet- 
took to decide Ibr a& mankind what was^ and what was not, the Word of God. 

And wc nrc rrTjiiired to submit to these decisions and believe these things I 
The old Greeks used to say thnt when the gods above looked down on the ways 
of men, inextin;:iii?hRble lauL^bter often echoed through the hails of Hwiven— 
and there was a truth m the table. iSor is the truth lost for these modem times, 
SI ^rUch Hie nuutteinble abawdhy Is taught as psit of BeligloB, attA 
■ B fl a seed in by iKoaSble men, that the decisions of an assembly of ignomrt* 
auperstitious, alafish minds must not be doubted or questioned in this niti«- 
teenth cmtun', on paiu of inciirnn^r the wrath of God. But §0 it fs, nnd mil 
be, wink men tisc th^ reason only in makuig large ]jer centages on their 
money, and leave priests to make their Keligion lor them. Such things, 
Adeed, are su&ci^at to xoake ey^n gods lAugb— if fhcy ware Ml nada id 
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THE nEBKEW PROPHETS AAD PROPHECY.— U. 

BEBOEAH AND JAIL* 

AooomiNO to the popnbr jdeti» jROphecy, commenoed with Samuel, and-r 

as far as the Hebrews were concerned — terminated "vvith Malachi ; but in 
relation to the new disj)enbation was continued (!own to the time of St. John. 
Such is the {greneral statement, but without doubt^ it is not in accordance with 
what is set forth in the Bible. Samuel was not the first Hebrew prophet, 
■ttiiough most probably he was tlie fint wbo ijjBtanatiwd the Helneir ^sten, 
Slid emied the celebrated pioplietio schools. Embedded in what are called 
the writings of Moses there are several fragments of poetiy which formed 
part of early prophecies, and of Moses himself it was said that " there arose 
"not a greater prophet," It would, indued, be strange if the Israelites had 
neglected to adopt the system of prophecy when it was so common to all the 
SMteniurtioDs. Then was not one that did not represent itself asnoeiving^ 
Ihyoagh prophets and sens-^ooumttmeatWDS from Heam« and the Jesrs 
were the least likely among the ancient races to acknowledge themselves to he 
inferior in this respect to the heathen nntions, for whom they entertained so 
much contempt. Thus it is only in strict harmony with reason to presume 
that from their carli^t existence, there were men among tliem, and women 
too, who were believed to be divinely instructed and made to prophesy. 

It is not, however, to he overbolcsd that Moses is nowhere reprasented at 
speaking of himself as a prophet. It is probable that being aoquaooted with 
the natural results of the prophetic system — and in Egypt he saw enough of 
ita general evil tendencies— he desired to estaWish a policy from which such a 
class should be excluded. This would be perfectly in harmony with other 
parta of hid proceeding and legialatiou. He could not destroy the idea, but 
Dj Ms deeBmag to Ibskv it, he hoped it would he weaknied so at erentnal^ 
4o die out 

Prom the time of Moses — with the exception of the patriarch's dying 
speech, which relntcd mther to n family, ihm to any gencrnl polity— do^ to 
that of Deborah, there were no " Hebrew j rophets " who took up a position 
of such strength as would give inimorlulity to thrir predictions. Miriam and 
Deborah, however, come before us as recognised prophetesiies, and as aiiording 
n Mr specimen of what was esteemed '* prophecy *' in the earliest ages. "Wo 
diall present a translation of Deborah's ode on the murder of Sisera, and the 
glor\' of Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite. This will afford a clearer 
insight into the nature of prophecy, as conceived in the earliest Hebrew nges, 
than any dissertations caii accomplish. Already we have had too much mere 
word-mongering m relaLiun to what the prophets are supposed to have been; 
to know what &m leaUj were, we mnst take their works as a whole. 

The stoiy of Jasl is vexy simply told. The Hehrews, who, in the Book 
of Joshua, are strangely represented as having conquered the nations of 
Canaan, are stated in the }^ook of Judges to have fallen into the hands, at 
various times, of certain heathen kings of Canaan, who subjected them to bad 
treatm ent . From these bonds they were delivered by a succession of national 
hiRMS. Deborah as a judge, prophetess, and heroine, is ^lai^d to have roused 
hu eoontrymen agatnat *' Jabin, king of Canaan," the captain of whoee heat 
waafiuwray and the ode is suppoaed to furnish ns with the histoiy'of this 
aefimpee. Of jDonvse^ 9s in the case with aU the prophedas* what we haiv 
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ia Jadges is a poem translated iuto curious proee, wliich, in many pariicrilMr^, 
miMet the meaning, and mvariably omits the fire of the orig-inal. As hew 
presented, it ia substantially the translation oi Herder and Alarsli, with heis 
■nd tlMve a fsw changes suggested by modttn eritieiMii. 

" Give ye praise to the Lotd for avengiiu^ Israel, 
On the oay when they came forth to the battle, 

Hear me, O ye kings, give ear 0 ye princes, 
1 iriU sniff onto Jehofih the Lord God of Israel, 

Jehovah when thou went forth out of Sejr, 
And marched from the high fields of Edom, 
Then the »urth quaked, the hoiTe&s lowered. 
And donds poond forth streams of water ; 
Erom before thee, the mountains melted awaj^ 
Even Sinai melted before Israel's God. 

In the days of Shamgar Son of Anath^ — 
In the ^ys Jael, the highways were deserted. 
Travellers walked in unfrequented paths. 
The leaders of Israel were mactive, or dead, 
Untii I Deborah arose— arose as a Mother iu Israel* 

Hie people had made dioiee of new gods. 
War WM wapd even at thor gste^ 
Yet no shicla or defensive spear was seen 
AmoDjE^ the lorLy thousand iu Israel. 

Such was their condition under the iron rule of Jabin, and all hope seemed to 
have died out from their hearts. But then Deborah heard, and heard as the 
voice of God, ike cry ihut ske should urouiie from her lethar^, and stir Israd 
up to aetioo. Tlian is a toudi of the tni]y tender in tke foUowing passage, 
whidi pieboM the hisUny of her call. 

^ My heart tarns fondlj toward the leaden of Israel, 

And to the Tolnnteer warriors of the peoole. 

Sing praises with me unto the great Jeoovah, 
Ye ih^ ride the richly clad asses. 
Or who stt en the seata of jadgmentj 
Sblg ye who pace tbe streets on foot» 
Come all and meditate the song. 

It is an ode for the herdsmen to sing. 
For Ihoae who water their herds at the wells, 
That there they may praise the goodness of God 
TYIu rc, ^heu m straits, He came to their aid. 

Arouse thee, arouse thee Deborah, Up ! and sing, 
Awake and sing thy sonff of tainmph, 
Attte Bank, and bring forth thy capo? es.** 

She had applied unto thia Bank, the son of AJnaoaBi to xaiae a itvalntioai 

but he hesitated, and was deaiiona of knowing whether, if he collected afonM^ 
she would go with them, answering—" I will raise an army if thou will go 
" vrith it." Her nuswcr could not be doubted, for she was then the lioness 
<^ Israel, She ^vould go. But here is the description of the force : — 

" Ther. I said, descend ye residn<« to nid thr* chiefs of the people. 
Descend unto me, Jehovah against the mightv. 
From Ephraim whose dweOing is with Aaulek, 
After thee Benjamin with thv neonle. 
fron Maehir also eane fm Unatsh 
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Wwom Z itu hn tkMt betrin^ the mien aenti*; 
Tke prineet iBsaehar were with DeboniL 
Twanhir wm abo the sappoti of Buak, 
Into the fiUey they lAd to Ut •a*' 

fivi Israel was not all faitkful found. Some were as the timid who 

wmM wl si* » lUhii^ Iflrt it liMNild be wm 

wt dkw «1m fhgr. IhntilVMtlMitDebonikH^y— 

*^ Bsriwnfs Ivpoto trere great MttnlfaiiOQi^ 

why linger yM ■nmnd your foIds» 

To near the pipings of yonr flocks ? 

By Renben's broola were great deiiberatioBfi 

GKIflidl bi^Qud JovdoB waa itt 

And Dh^ whY stayed he amoig Ui 
Assher renudned by the sea-sbore, 
And abode ouic^y around hi:i harbom% 

Bot ZebnliMniion freely exposed tlienfelvea to death, 

NapthOft aba i9Qa ^ lifl^^boM «l tho 

Tlmi, when the linrofls vm unjtd^ oMnetbo bMevyobwas tofandtin 
agnn wttiiig the peopit te; te, M «• M Cm th0 bigin^ 

netoiy:— 

** The kings came» they fought. 
Yea, the kings of Ctuiaau fought, 
At Taauacb, by the waters of Megidde ; 
But spoil of silver they took not, 
For KeaTen fot^bt strong against them. 
The stsrs in their orbits tought against *' 
The ri?cr ivishon swept thou away, 
l^iat winding riter, the river Kishoo. 
Oh, my soul tread down ; tread dowa, oIl I 
Then the horses hoofs smote the grouai^ 
in the flight of the hastening heroes." 

Victory was on the side of the Jews ; their enemies had fled, and now wliile 
power was with them, they could turu upon all who had either refused or 
failed to aid them. There was a aeighhouring tribe called Meroz, which it 
seems had declined to niidff Mutaae^ or take part ia tbe atziie, and against 
tine tribe Bebonh fidled not to kuach ner btttereattnme. 

''Corse Heeoi^ aatth the angel of Jchofah, 
Gorae witkaaane its inhidMtftata» 

For they came not to the aid of Jehovah, 
To the aid of Jehovah with their warriors.'* 

So Meroz was cursed for seeking present peace, rather than a war of libflK^c 
and the lesson should not be forgotten by the teachers of our age. 

2«t iabin'a host were Mowed hard in their flight by the sucoeasfnl tribes. 
Mmm^ 1l» mmmadm^ iad Joined the iying throng, and ensitiiaHy |ie 
i m aria i fcoi to wmA m M mAMm fed. Faranrajind 
dfalaot tkom the field of battle, he •espied the location of the Kenites, n people 
who were flMiiCUy with both Jabin and Israel ; and when he readiea their 
tents he felt himself secure. Jael, the wife of the Keaite chief^ came out to 
invite him to enter a sanct.uary^her tent. }so pur&uing Ai-ab would dare to 
enter that : not a man would <iare to violate her tent, and hiinoe her invitation 
wiatheUs^ proffer of pMfeHliQiijt am mmMi to giia, '*Tamin my 
«ckiid,tvBiiitoafbtea|(. dMita fcMiniiAlivitolMrIa tho 
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06 iflonn* 800M of (HV tfitioi, bowvm, Inn lappottd ttit bis asking for 
water was a aigii of doubt. Among those people to give a pefson drink, was to 

give a sacred pledge of protection, even with the hazard of life itself, against 
aD danger and wrong. Sisera, having received the drink, now felt secure, and 
lajr down to seek that sleep which past exhaustion rendered so necessary for 
mi iMfeontlmi. A]idiilMpeime»biitltiri*iiBi{^tikit1^^ 
^'llii^, Heber's wifb, took a nail of the tent, and took a bammeir in ber hand, 
** md went sof^y tmto bhn, aad tmote the nail into his temples, and liMtaied 
it into the ground, for he was fast asleep and weary, so he died. And, 
** Behold, as Barak pursued Sisera, Jael came cut to meet him, and said unto 
*him, Come and I will show thee the man whom thon seekest, and when Ke 
•came into th6 tent, behold, Sisera laid dead^ and the nafl was in bis 
«<toiaite/'^ 

Then it k taid *' God gave them the victory"— gata 8!se!ta into tbei» 
hands, and secnred them peace, because of their return to piety and truth. 
^They had ceased to do evil, and had n i^in begun to do well, so that Godconid 
love Ihem, and according to Dr. Mason — " Now He could put it into the 
^ heart of Jael to rid them of their great enemy." But it remains to be 
ttVcd Whether SlientttrJabin waa the man to ba i«iii»t«^ Qod^aoeotdin^ 
tbilia Book of Jodgas, in mderto iNuddi Uie Hctowt Ibl their tinshal 
gim them into the hands of Jabili. Ttm he held them caj^tiva by Divine 
Authority, and such being the case, we tony inquire whether it were fair that 
Jabin, or any of his captains, should suffer because of the Hebrews' sins ; and 
inquire also, whether tne sins committed in the mode of Sisera's taking of the 
deliberate traud, and the cold-blooded murder committed under the security 
of a pledge of fnendship, were not aa great in magnitude as rins, as any 
previously committad aiuer by an iidHi&al Hiliicnir «r by the people. 

We press tbeaa questions, beooMO in any other case, the deed would be 
esteemed infamous. But there 19 no rebuke in tlic Bible, on the contrary, 
the deed is approved by the prophetess as a grand and glorious One, and 
Uflssed in lofty language, which cannot be mistaken^ Here are ike werda Of 
Deborah, Hhr " inspired prophetess and repreM&taftive of God." 

Blessed aboi« aU women be Jaeli 
The wiis of Hebee, tiie Keuift^ 

Ubre blessed than all women (A the ienis i 

He talked for water, she gave him milk. 

In a princely dirii she gave him soar milk. 
To the tent pin she ttretcoed forth her bandi 
Her right hand to the labourer's hammer. 
She sflM>te Sisera throagh his head. 
She pierced and struck tkrougfa his templea. 
At her feet he struggles, sinks down and dio^ 
At her feet he struggles, and sinks down. 
Where he struggles, he sinks dowa dead. 

The mother of Sisera looked kom the window^ 
Through the lattice aloud she cried— 
' Wliy are his chsciots so lonf^ in oomin^? 

Wh^ tarries the wheels of his chariots r 
Her wise ladies answered, and quickly she answered henal^ 
* '^j have hem victorioas, ami are dividing the pr«y, 

Tb evtt^ Aan 4 fiii» danacl or lioliv 

• JaBgBafT.«sia. 
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380 IBB tAxanxsaau 

And to fiiNn m spoil of oolonied neodbwoik, 

Wrought on cacli side, doubly embroidaml^ * 

A coatlv ijflrniL'Ui and worthy of his toil.* 
So let all thiue eiienues perish, 0 Jehovah, 
Bat let them that love thee be as the son, 
"Wliea be goeth forth in his glory." 

This translation expresses, line for line, the ideas in the original, and wc must 
confess that, for wildly exultant savag^cr}, we kiiov,' not of its equal. Th»e 
is so much about it, of the Red Indian revelling and dancing round his collec- 
tion of scalps, that we are utterly at a loss to uudersluud how any instructed 
uid thoughful modem man, with a ooaaekraaness of God at Ihb hearty «afla 
apeak of tne ode as written by Hia instruction. The prophetess says, that tii* 
woman who peipelratad that murder was more bleaied Aan all other women, 
but the mm who repeat her WQtday and aay Jael waa noiUe^ would hardly liloa 
to take her as a wife. 

We, however, are not here concerned with the morality of the recorded 
idced, 80 much as with the form of the record itself. iJid evidently it is 
liothing more than a savage ode of triumph. It is the work of a propheteas^ 
but isnot prophecy. It relates to what had been done, and not what was to he 
accomplished. It is not above the work of himian hands and mind?, because, 
as every man Vnows, there is an abundance of poetry in existence, which is 
hoth purer as poetry, and nobler as teaching. Still, however, all the prophets 
are not to be judged by the Deborah standard. 

We haye introdueed this poem merely to show what prophecy was hefbra 
the time of Samuel what he made of it we shall show in our next. 

P, W. P, 

NOTICE TO OUB fiEAD£B& 

*TBnS PATHPINDIIR* CHBISTBiAS I9I7M5SR. 

With this number we also publish an extra treljlc number upon " Christnias 

*' in the Olden Times ; its customs and their origin," m wliic h our object has 

been to present a jiicture of how Christmas was kept in former days ; and, at 

the same time, to alTord an explanation of the sources of the old usages. 

Barring Out, Goodcning, The Holly and Ivy, Mistletoe, Tule Lo^, Christmas 

Candles, Boar's Head, Carols, Plays, Mummers and Christmas boxes, ;vrc all 

mixed up with the festival ; but in modern times there seems to be no general 

understanding of their meaning, or how they bccfluu; associated with tho 

season. In our essay, as far as its limits woidd permit, this is explained j 

and wfc trust that our readers will derive both pleasure and instruction from 

its perusal. The price in a \vrap|)cr is sixpence, and those who will interest 

themselves to assist in promoting its drculation, will render us an *^n^^'fl 
aenrioe. 

The lecture upon " The History, Character, and Oonaequiiicei of fievi> 
*' yalism in Ireland," by the Elditor, may sttll he had ftom our pahUdienij 

price sixpence. 

Kext uetA' we propose havin^r n "Word with our readcia upon "Thb 
" Pathfijjdeb, and its future prospects," and in that number the " Greek 
God»-»ApoUo" articles will be continued. 
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SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTUBB8. 

BY P. W. PEAFITT, Pb. S. 

tBB TOMBS, TBHFLBB, FIEAMIlMlj AVB PAIiACOB 07 lOm.- 

((MImw^ yfioai p, 868.) 

An nranuny pits at Manfaloot hare been visited by many travellers, but few hare 
SQOoeeded in exploring them. Possibly a good reason for their failure will be 
found in the following description! of the successful attempt made by Mr. St. John 
and some friends, mth great difficulty guides were obtained, and Mr. St. John 
il^ I descended before the others, and as the smell seemed less disgusting than 
day before, did not in the least doubt being able to w ithstand the mepliitio 
yapour, wliatever it might be. When the Arabs bad prayed, and stripped them- 
selTes nearly naked, we took each a taper in our hands, atid began to move forwards. 
The old man, his son, and two other Arabs, led the way ; ray servant and I followed ; 
and Monro came close after me, with a guide, who was to show the way back^ 
should wc find it impossible to proceed. Having reached the large chamber, where 
we had wasted so much time the preceding day, the old guide turned to the right, 
and erept forward through a small hole, the month el wliidi was concealed hj a 
pKcyeeting rock. We all followed in the order we had observed in entering, and 
after proceeding about twenty yards, arrived in the large nattiral chamber described 
by Legh and ifenniker, the latter of whom advanced no further. Continuing to 
push forward, we entered a portion of the cavern resembling the month of hell; 
enormous rocks, huddled together, fenning the floor, where chasms of unknown 
depth yawned between the dark masses, while prodigious black stalactites, with 
shining spars of crystal, flittering between them, hung like dead snakes from the 
roof, and composed a kind of network round the sides. Everything wore the 
ftdi^ous appearance of a place which had been the seat of some durable confla- 
gration; black as night, covered with soot, oily, slippery, and exhaling a stench 
unutterably disgusting. Bats without number hung from the roof, or flew against 
onr fiees irom the countless holes and narrow diverging passages of the eavem : 
tome itrikiDg i^giint tike rocks and fallmg senieleM w toe ground, where we trod 
or pressed upon them with our hands — for there was no time to be nice in picking 
our way. At length they began to cling about my neck, and bite my bands ; and 
several times extinguished my taper ; out this was merely disagreeable. By 
deg r ea i^ however, the passage new low and narrow, so that it became necessary 
to creep forward on hands and Icnees, with our heads depressed, that they might 
not stnke against the rocks. This position I soon found extremely painful. The 
heat, likewise, appeared to be insufferable, and the perspiration streamed from onr 
bodies like rain. My companions, according to the advice of the principal guide, 
had stripped nearly to the skin : but trusting to my canaeity for enduring heat^ I 
bad slignted his counsel, and now sufl'ered the penalty ot my imprudence. 

Mr. St. John was now compelled to beat a retreat, but his companions kept on, 
and they say : — "Another fissue Ifte the former nov received us, the aides oeing 
formed of large dusky-looking crystal stalactites, some of which were a foot, or 
even more, in diameter. It became wider as we advanced, and terminated in a 
lofty vaulted hall, apparently oblong, extending to the right and left ; the bottom 
.was covered with laige pieces of rock, over which we made onr way as we best 
could. Suleiman directed me to look down between two of these into a pit, which 
he said was bottomless ; but on thrusting in the candle, I found it to be about 
aeven or eight feet deep. What may have been the extent of this saloon to the 
laftv I was unable to state, my only care being to retain breath, and strength 
enough to reach the mummies ; and our lights were insufficient to shew the end of 
it as we passed. Our route now lay to the right, through a contracted aperture, 
which we traversed sideways, our bodies nearly horizontal, the rocks and the roof 
being in dloae eootaet, and presenting as it were a concave and a convex surface/ 
epfae ap eadiBjf ikith tidi oth^. Beyood waa a amaU oatual eatitj, fonsed^ like 
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the others, of (krk-coloored stalactites; oat of this we turned short to the right, 
•ppflnathf fai t direotion tovwds tke month of the oaTeni, and immaM ttfoogh 

a naturally-formed window to a lower level Here the Hajii proposed that we 
should remain, while the guides went forward for the orocodiles. The heat was 
oonsiderablflL and the atm^pbere unpleasant, but not suffocating ; I waa still wel^ 
and though I adfiied him to retorn, if it seemed neoessaiy, it was my intentiai to 
proceed, whilft I niglit do 10 with prudence ; he Mid do more, but went liatvaid. 
The rest of our course was made almost entirely in a crawling position, the passa^ 
being a natural fissure closely hemmed in bv stalactites, ana in places very low, 
aanetimes running in a serpentine line, ana at others turning at right angles. 
After advancing a short time, I fixed my hand upon a round iinguhurinliitaaoa; 
it was a human face ; the chest and body were ocncath my arm. There was no 
time to examine it, nor indeed for any reflection beyond the ' omnes eodem 
oogimur,' which would occur to eveiy one ; I passed on. Not far beyond thi^ 
flia old Arab stopp^ and laying his hand upon another human hea^ pointed it oti 
as a sort of landmark that served for his guidance in this subterranean navigation. 
The head and shoulders only were exposed, the rest of the body being concealed 
beneath an impending and projecting rock. Hound this we turned short to the 
left. Soon after, the passace became lower than ever, and we were rednoed to 
the attitude and condition of snakes. The heat had considerably increased, and the 
air became more noisome. The stalactites were now of a jet black (X)lour, and 
ihone like pitch ; and in the recesses formed by them were numerous humaa 
bodies ; and some also were scattered in the track over whiak wt eiawled. Evea 
the bats had not penetrated thus far into this loathsome dungeon ; and though it 
was some relief to have escaped from their importunities, it was a warning index 
that the air was unfit for,animal existence. Her& for the first time, I felt a slighUj 
opimMtye fubess upon my chest ; and that I wighi feed scantily upon the Mndow 
▼apoxir, I breathed as lightly and seldom as possible ; the inconvenience was of 
short duration, the aperture enlarged, and passed iuto a long and comparatively 
l^y oavem, whero the ur, though of the same qualitv, was more pleatiful, and 
I foond immediate relief. We bad now teaohod the end of our wandniags ; thif 
was the mysterious depository of the crooodilM. It was an irregular fissure, of 
about thirty feet long from end to end, and eight feet across in the widest pjurt ; 
the height varied in different places. The pendent stalactites were of a shioiog 
jet black,^ and. when the cftndle was appliea to them, boned and irndDadlllDn 
pitch ; bein^ tnickly encrusted with a bituminous deposit, cn^ndered, perhaps, by 
the mephitic vapours, which had reigned here for centuries : immediately opposite 
the entrance, waioh was near one end, lay a promiscuous heap of paun leave% 
annnmy rags, and human bodies : it was a scene which even the ^^Sm, as well it 
ourselves, mused upon for a few minutes in silence. Proceeding to the farther 
extrcmitv. my attention was directed to a series of apparently small mummies 
packed close together, and placed nearly vertically. Supposing them to be little 
children, I impuiod of the guides ; but was informed that these were the orooodileiL 
of which the upper part only was vi?ib!p VThcn they had selected five, imd 
eitrioated them from the mass, Suleiman, who had been silent for some time, 
observed that he felt his head swimming, and was unable to see; when I peroeiToi 
Dttt his eyes were closed, and that his head had fallen on one aide, bunedintely 
rousing him from his stupor, I ordered a retreat, which was effected slowly, as the 
guides were now encumbered with three of the mummies.*' And now away up the 
river to Siout, one of the oldest of the Egyptian cities. It stands on a rich pWi n 
covert with plantations of oxtnge and dine groves, and is thronged with nlnuq^ 
multitude, among which arc the tall Bedouins of the great Sahara. But it is fbt 
surrounding country, with its tombs and caves, that now chiefly interest us, and 
which interest the traveller. Lcpsius discovered here many tombs of the twelfth 
djrauty. and aocofding to fltephens, the Americaa titvelmr. they an of ml 
extent. Hit tiitt M ntfMr onttiai, nd mow of the Inoidnti m imh 
■inusg. 

WapaM&onSiootto I>eBden,leanDg behind many fine remaiaa within tho M 
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vOm of la&d and water. W« pass AntoMpoUa vhat the hsktie bfitwaeaSonft 
tiulTypbolifldd to lafi0Bett fought, and fhenft vti flMf 1Moar8gla» w 

his legiofiS wen defeated br the good Horns. Tben ther« la tit Hrpent diaia ot 
hilli where lo many diseases have been cared. Through long ages a serpent is said 
to have lived ther^ and people who went in faith to touch the hills were healed. 
^ Ififdier paiMa » litiAW of nenaateriea mad ebmhea klooging to Qmk 
Ohristians-— all boUt with stones taken from E^ptian tomba or teinpIei--eveniQaIlj 
ffeiching Qirgeh. It is out of this town that visitors make their excursion to Abydnau 
where the celebrated list of kines was discovered, and where splendid templea itill 
ittaat tile glorr of the past Daadaim i» ilw iieit inporlibit cify, hot U k 
par&tifely moaem, for althotigh a eilj flood thero at least 3500 years ago^ tiafc 
which now remains bears too many mnrks of the Ccsars to be spoken of as pare 
£{yptian. From Dendcra the traveller looks onward to Thdie^ which is oalj 
mot fifty miles, and on hJa viaj meditates fhe ciunoaa &ot tliai whueittfaifiJoQi 
such care was taken of the drooodiles, at Dendera they were eaten. The people o£ 
this latter city paid them no respect, and hence the frequent oroarrels betweea 
Ihem and the inhabitants of Ombos. No religious war, sms Wilkinson, was ever 
tetdd m witlinm energetic zeal, and tiie eonffiot iMnmated in tbe disgraoeM 
demmiiy of a cannibal feast, to which the bodyof one who was kiQed in the affraj 
was doomed by his triarophant adversaries. He is quite right in mentioning thu 
fllis Litter story rests onlv upon the " doubtful autkoritj " m Juvenal, and we ma^ 
flMaonably behete that tne aatiriit very readil? overpamtad hia eaae. He lelatea 
that upon the occasion of the Ombite festival the oeople of Bendera resolved to 
daih in upon them and destroy their mirth, wbicn tbey eventually did. A£kar 
daaatibiBg the early part of the contest, he thus allodes to the cannibalism : — 
* But to oar tale. Snforaad wil^ armed tnpplies. 
The zealous Tenfrites feel their courage nse,^ 
And wave their swords, and, kindling at the ai|^ 
Press on, and with fell rage renew tne fight. 
The Ombites flee ; they f(ulow s— k the iear» 
A luckless wretdi, confoonded by his fear. 
Trips and falls headlong ; with loud yelling cdoi^ 
The pack rush in, and seize him as he lies. 

And now tim oonqoerorsj none to disappoini 
Of the dire banquet, tear him jobt jomt, 
And dole him round ; the bones yet warm, they gnaff« 
And champ the flesh that heavea beneath their jaw. 
TheT want no cook to dreia ift--'twonld be long, 
And appetite is keen, and rage is stroogi 
And here, Yolusius, 1 rejoice at least, 
ThiX flre was onprofanea by this cursed feasts 
fire, rapt from neaTon I and yon will, nt% agtae 
To greet the element* a escape, wiAk aOi 
— But all who ventured on the carcass, swoM 
They never tasted — aught so sweet before I 
Kot did the relish ohann the first alone— 
TlKMie who arrived too late for flash, or bone. 
Stooped down, and scraping where the wretdh hid }fMbt 
With savage pleasure licked the gory plain I" 
Qma il ao mneh oolonr here that we may hope tne whole is nothing mort^ 
jolt one of thMO wild flfitions whieh, without any real cause, gets into oironlatitMl 
Mont religions parties, as in the case of the Jews eating little children, and the 
abrard stoiy that the early Chriatians met at night in order to indo^ in luatfol 
cqoTmenta. 

Bofe we iMifO now arrived opposite Thebes the magmfieeal^ witb Kamak oA 

Loxor, yet we mast not pause, out will look over the city on our return. Thus we 
range up the friendly stream from Thebes to Essouan (Philce), 124 miles, and 
find npon each side a saeoesaion of ruined cities and temples. We pass £sni, 
iriM ao MOf Glniitiaft vm buBtd ii^ 
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ttmaimp past Edfbo, with its noble tempirs, and hcrr discover tlut t!ic Nile 
valley is narrowing Ytrj conoid rrably, so that the range of moimtains on either 
aide seem as though thej would melt into otic. In the Ji^iLaucc lies the island of 
BephmCiiiBi an iabnd in ue Nfle nrer, which is dotted orer with splendid remains. 
These, however, arc compamtiTely modem, few brincr mnrh nbnvp *2500 yrnrs old. 
Thf Erranitc gateway of the time of Alexander still stands, but its tcniplc has 
vanished. Opposite this island is Easouan, the ancient Sji ae, aud terminal point q£ 
Xgypt Proper, dl above is in Nubia, although through the Egyptians spreading 
upward they absorbed and held much of the country. Tic ro is the first cataract, 
and our travelling boat must ascend. Not at nil diffiriilt, for thou;::h called a 
cataract it ia raercly a rapid, whose falls do not exceed live or six feet, and are pass- 
aUeatiUtiiMBof theyear. Tlie boats are towed up by ropes, the passengen not 
even landing, for the people are 50 CTperirnccd that thrrr ]«; scnrrr any dan^ccr of 
an accident. Having ascended this rapid we proceed onward about 5c ven mile s, 
and reach the sacred island of PIuIgb, one of the most interesting ^P^ta m the 
Mvintry, and wbksh will yet beeome veil known to the worid at large. TraveUflrSy 
ordinary travellers, when they have reached tlii< ■^pot, ron ider tlieir jcumpy iip 
the country as ended, they go no hiphcr, and hence it is that while so much has 
been written of Egypt Proper, we find so little about Nubia and iis Egypuaa 
remaina. But the traveller can go onward man^r hundred miles, and still Ana him- 
self in the midst of Egyptian remains. T!ii?re is Derr, the Nubian capita!, wliich 
was once an Egyptian city, and from Dm- tii Aboo Simbcl is not less than thirl y- 
thiee mileSi all of which are studded wit h noble E^ptiau remains. It was along Uus 
mytfaaitboBonaDS* after converting ^?ypt into a Homan province, maraied. 
when making war upon tlir Ethiopians. Their Caffrc vrnr, whkh ilip s iid Romans 
had very dearly to pay for, and very bitterly to repent , as ail most do who employ 
. tl^ fuU forces of soientifio warfare against mere savages. 

But we have reached Aboo Bimbel, the higbest point to wbioh we now need 
* ascend, and this h the more infcrc*:'iTig to us because of the attempts made by the 
Crystnl J'alace Corapany to reprodm c to some CTtent the marvels of its temples, 
or oourso it is comparatively modem, and both of its great temples date no farther 
bade than 1500 b.c., or 33()0 years from this period. For ages they bad been lost ; 
that temples had been built there was known, but tin- whereabout? was doubtful. 
The temples bad got literally choked with sand, whieh from the hills above pours 
down with very preat force. The first person who discovered them, with their 
Golosn, was Burckhardt, wbo, in 1 817, was kXktvnd by Belsoni, Hay, Mangles, and 
BcachcT, and these four resolved upon e'earini^ ont the sand. They worked citrht 
hours a day ihroup;h n fortnight, and succeeded so well — although it was 
intensely hot — that enough of the sand was cleared away to enable them to examine 
tte outer obamber, and altiiough the sand has again aoeamiilated, all later travellera 
have been greatly advantn;:;ed by thf ir laliotm, and the whole world has the benefit 
of their discovery. When JBurckhardt first visited it he saw only some portions of 
the outer lii|pircs, and merely supposed there was a temple. The four I have 
Mined solved the problem, and hence the great sitting flgmres is oneof the Transept! 
of the Crystal Palaee. T 5honld mention that there are two Aboo Simbel tem- 
ples, one mueh smaller than ih(- other, and here is the description given of the 
lesser by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson — "The small one wis dedicated to Athob^ 
who is represented in the adytum under the form of the saend eow, ber gmblew, 
which occurs also in tlie pictures on the \v nlls. Her title here is the * the Lady of 
Aboo shek,' the ancient name of Aboo bimbcl, which bcinp in the country of the 
Xit^piAjui^ ifl followed in the hieroglyphics by the sign signifying ' foreign land."* 

{To be (»nium<d.) 



XiOinMHt PeauaBaD bt James Pattie, 31, Paternoster Row, akd Oioaos 
Glaisher, 470, New Oxford Street. 
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THE PATHFINDEBr--ITS ENEIOES AKD ITS PEIENDS. 

It was the advice of FraiikUn, to en inquiring young man, that, befine Ten* 
turing upon any new undertaking, he should caiefttlly " count tlie eoete.*'* 
The man who thus advised had lived honourably, and suceeeded greatly ; he 

was in every sense a practical man, for, while a careful ponnter of the costs, 
hv indulged also in dreams of tbe future, and thus thought as well as workedr 
Yie do uot bind ourselves to bis piiilosophy of life, when partially accepting 
fbit maxim, for it h more than probable thai hie pnidential notiona, were iSbej- 
generally acted upon, would mar aome of the most important nndertaldnge' 
now before the publie. 

Indeed, even this one must be spoken of in the same sensr, for if it formed 
the basis of all action, then we should hear vrry little of new truths, and 
nothing would be said against the errors so cominunly maintained. What is 
more costly than the £lvocacy of mipopular truths? And let it not be 
answered, that it ahonld be ao, that the unpopularity 18 an evidence, ui'fcmiir 
of their being— not truths, but errors ; for all- the truths whieh are now com- 
monly received wwc once as unpopnhr ns any of those now repudiated. 
They have been pressed forward by earnest men, who were desirous of 
promoting the spread of good ; but, for doinfz: sn, they were denounced by the 
educated, and bated by the ignorant. It is wholly unnecessary to cite instances, 
because all our readers will remember plenty of names with which to jnatt^ ' 
our -assertion. We need only state the fact to secure asamt. • 

Shall we say it had been better for the men to have counted the costs 
before they began ? Whatever it may have been to them it would not have 
been so s<nod for ourselves. They worked their work, they bore tiieir suifcr- 
ings, and ilien went peacefully — in mind, at least — to their graves, quite 
aa&fied that they had laid up an imperiahable treaanre. Thej had their loaaes* 
bat atiU they vmed ; and we presume that it will be beat to follow thor 
example, wnh the great or little good which lies in our power. If the same * 
conscquenrrs follow— they cnn he borne; indeed, easily borne, and with only 
one sad reHection — not that they cause pain and anxiety, but that they retard . 
the progress of truth. 

The sting lies in that. There is the consciousness Ot what could, and of 
Hint ahoola be done. Men labour fio^nenHy, not in vaiiii b«k viOovt 
Tgb H. I G 
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aceompIisluDg tbc amount of good they aim at, and chiefly becaasc they stand 
in need of means through whic h to work out their objects. There are many 
who have the ])ccnniary mcaii-^ without the mental powt r of using them — many 
that have the power, but uuL liiu means. IL would be a Teiy happy thing li 
Hme oonld be bvou^ to aot togeUier ; for, tboi many wlo now, tlurofog^ 
** eooDting tlie oottaT* m prefented from commoierag «nr action, wonld no 
hesitate, end fluj who celcnlate woald nut eee nidi a peiidul balaoM 
against them. 

We " counted the rosts " before eommencing Tjie Pathfinder. We 
let it down, that luauy who were favourable to uiue out of every ten things 
written Ibr its pages, would be very angiy, and oppoaeiiaftr not agreeing wifli 
them about the tenth, and in this we ha^e not bent deceived ; although, at tho 
aame time, we have toipeak with pleasure of a noble toleration shown in many 
remnrknhV instances. Wc enleulatcJ los'? of frieruh nnd money, and we have 
not been deceived; although, consideririir the rucaiis brought to bear to cxuak 
OS, the money loss has been less than was to be expected. We have long been 
aware of the fact that, in several towns^-even in London, in Cbelaea, and 
elsewhere— the ctogy, assisted by hdies, have hunted np many of onr anb* 
aoribets* and have laboured very earnestly to persuade them against oontinning 
to purchase our weekly issues. That they should succeed, in many cases, was 
only to have been expected, and upon system they nn- pursuini; that course. 
That is the way in which it has hvru resolved, by a bfjdy of cler^> men, to 
cru:}ii iiii. Pathfindee. Thcy are awure how (iuu<'eruu8 for their cause ia 
diacoiaioiu It lets in the light, and they love the dancaesa best. 

But, aeeiiig that our ezi&iotion is the aim of an organised bodjy, we turn 
to our friends to ask their aid. It is certain that Tue Pathfinder will go 
on — for there is not strength ?n the united clergy to prevent it* They have 
areiied that, as we arc sinL^lr-liaiitlcd, we ran he easily beaten. In this they 
Qakuiatcd without taking our opinion, and ore wrong, fur we will not 
aaaassinatedi and we hare no fear of open oonfliet. 

Still, aeeing that we ahall go on, it beeomes a qneatioii, whether we eaa 
do 60 more efficienUy. Shall we enlarge our sheet to twenty-four pages t 
This has been proposed, and we shall be irlad to do so, but, for that purpose, 
assistance ia absolutely necessary. Continuing to publish, as at present, involves 
a weekly loss, beside all our labour. But that would be avoided, if every 
leader undertook to solicit subscribers. And they who cannot do that, may 
ba able to render asiiatanee in the finm of a snbscription towaicls advertisiiig 
and distributing eopiea gratis. Of ooime* we have long been aware of the fact; 
that all such papers as ours is, arc supported in that way. Still, we have 
Tujt tilled our jkvj^ch with appeal? for aid, because we are willing to do all we 
can without gomg round witli the hat Now, however, that we have spoken, 
we do not hesitate to state, that assislauee, just uipreseut, would bw cspccxujliy 

valnable. It ia the aeaaon of gifts, and we ask for a shait. Not sd^hlydo 

we ask, but purely, in order that we may be able to do, more efficiently, the 
work that is before ns. We promise that the next volume of Thb Pats-' 
FII4DER shall prreatly surpass its predecessors, and we shall be glad to xeeeive 
such aid as will enable us to eoUoge it iaJH^ ooe-tlurd. 

Address to Iht. p« WiiAXAM Fmm, S0» HiDDigM Temoe Bait^ 
Banabuy V$xk^ N. % 
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THE MISTLETOE AND THE GODDESS OF LOYE. 

Hone mentions in his " Every Day Book," that a discussiou once nrosc nt a 
C'hristmas party with respect to what was the f^reat poirit and crowning 
glory of the 8C08OQ. Many were for the minoe-pic, esteeming it to be the 
eiii^ fetture of the festival ; some pronounced in favour of tlie uoUie sirloin 
and plom-poddiiig, and oklisn as aamestly dedared for the wastail-bowl ; but, 
whn a muden lady who had not spoken, was asked for her opinion, she 
meekly answered — the mistletoe. We regret the absence of that gallant spirit 
which would not have left it for her to tell this truth ; but there is some 
consolation in the belief, that all who were present wer*^ verv old men, or 
aurdy tlm great glory of the season would, not tiius have been overlooked, 
and left to a lady for lecognition. 

There have been many debates in conoeotion with this parasite, as to 
whetiier it could ever have grown plentifully enough ou the oak to justify the 
common belief roii^arding the Druids gatherinp^ it in the manner described by 
onr nncieut historians. It is but very rarely found iu modem times as an oak 
parasite. The poplar, and the apple, or pear-trees are its choice locations, 
and iqwn them it floarishea mora luxuriantly than npon any others. It is 
supposed to be propagated mainly by the ** missel thrash," a biid known to 
be Tery fond of its berries, and after eating them it sits upon the branch of a 
fne, and cleans its beak by drawing it ncro«s the hark. In this way it leaves 
seeds adhering to the bark, whioh gennuiate there, and as the roots spread 
between the bark and the wood, the mistletoe-bush grows very large. It is 
very easily propagated, either by rubbing the berries into the bark of poplars, 
apple, or pear-trees, by gfafting in tiie ordinary way, or by bndding. Theie 
is however great difficulty tnindmang it to grow upon the oak, although it is 
occasionally met with on some species. But probably the Druids knew how 
to prO]>T^nte it, and seeing that they coumved its growth to be 50 important, 
it not uh} much to assume that they secured a suHicient supply from the 
oak itscli. 

Aoeording to Pliny they were my partienlar in gathering it. He sa^s, 
the Druids hold nothing more sacred than the mistletoe and the treeon whioh 
it giOiTi, provided it be m oak. Therefore they choose solitaiy groves oon* 

taining no trees but oaks ; nor do tliov perform any ceremonies without the 
branches or li avf^s of this tree. Indeed, whatsoever they find growing to or 
upon an oak they take to be sent from heaven, and look upon it as a certain 
sign that their god has made ohoica of that particidar tree for himself. Bat 
it it a thing very tardy to be met with^ and when it is foond, thej rsaoit to 
it with great devotion. In these ceremonies they principally observe that the 
moon be just six day? old, with which'they be^rin the coraputnt'on of their 
months and years, and of that period whicii witli them is called au age — that 
is, thirty years complete. And tiiey choose the siith day, because ihew 
reckon the moon is then of a considerable strength when she is not as yet hau 
fidl; and they eaQ tiia mistletoe by the uuna of all-heal (q smhj soimmIms). 
The sacrifice and a festival entertainment being prspaied nnder the oak, they 
bring thither two white bulls, whose horns are then, and not till then, tied. 
This done, the priest, habited in a white vestment, climbs the tree, and with 
a 'golden ]mining-knife cuts otl the mistletoe, whioh is cnrofully received in a 
white woyiku eiutk by those who attend below, ihe^ then proceed to kill 

thoboifta for saorifio^ and make their prayers to tlmr god, that ho would 

8 0 8 
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bless this Iiis own gU't to those to wliom they shall dispcose it. They hare 
an idea that a deooetion of the ndattsloe » a euia of iteriKty,aBd tfail it ii a 
aoverei^ antidote against all softs of poison.*** 

Thus Pliny reco^isc-s its corapanitivc scarcity, and from other sources we 
gather enough to justify the conclusion that "his dpscription of tlie onthering is 
substantially correct. The Bniids esteemed it to be the niosl valuable gift from 
heaven as a medicine, the same as many country people even now esteem the 
honadeek. And it is most probable that thogf employed it for purposes solely 
oonneeted with their leligious oeranomea* Fiom them, however, we leam 
nothing in relation to its Yule-tide uses. 

It IS in the Scandinavian mytholo!?y, nnr? t>ie «;tnn' ofRnHnr, that we find 
the ori^n of our YrJc-tide mistletoe usuagcs. in the Icelandic Edda, we read 
of Baldur, the brave son of Odin, who was endowed with the deepest wisdom, 
eloqaent beyond even the most silver-tongued among the gods, and so majestie 
In person and ooontenanee, that his very glanees were bright and shining ! 
Har informed Gangler that Baldur wns the best of beings, and that all man- 
kinr] ^verc loud iu his praise. f " So fair aud dazzling is hr in form nnr! fe;!tiir(»s, 
•* that rays of light seem to issue from him, and thou niayeat have some idra 
" of the beauty of his hnir, when I tell thee that the whitest of all plants is 
'* called Baldur's brow (the Anlhemis Coiuta). Baldur is the mildest, the 
" wisest^ and the most eloquent of all the Mmx (gods), yet sneh is his natore, 
** that the judgment he has pronounced can never be dtered. He dweUs in 
** the heavenly mansion Breidablik, into which nothing unclean can enter/* 
This Bnklur is evidently the ApoUo of the northern nations, and like him, his 
glory is occasionally obscured. 

- Odin, the " All Father," alike of gods and men, entertained grave doubts 
ahoot the safety of his fiivonrito Baldnr; and asked, would he not be shun f 

Was there not some danger that '* the brsTe and the beautiful ** would be 
oiferwhelmed by a sudden calamity, and come to an untimely end ? Baldnr 
himself bad dreamt fcarfid dreams. Into liis ])lnce of ble?«fdness stran^ 
thoughts had come — thoughts of dangers threatening his lit>, and these he 
communicated to the assembled gods. There was a general feeling of alarm, 
for what would be the result if he— 'the bright and gloiions one — were 
sJain? In order to discover the truth, Odin mounted his horse, Sleipnir, 
*' and rode to the abodes of death, in order to evoke the spirit of a deoeued 
" prophetess, from whom he could learn the secrets of the future." 

She came at his bidding, andirevealed that which " fate had decreed — Baldur 
"will fall by the hand of Hodur, but there still icmaius the hope of reatora- 
" tion I ' ' Aud, in another part of the Edda, it it shewn how the result she 
loTBtold is brought abont. But, Frigga, the wife of Odin, and " mother of all 
"the gods,'* having heard the mournful relation, resolved to take such pre* 
cautions that no evil should befal her brave and beautiful son ; and, in pursuit 
of her object , in order to prescn'c him from harm, she having summoned the 
spirits of all before her, exacted an oath from lire and water, from iron and all 
other metals, as well as from stones, diseases, beasts, birds, poison, and 
creeping things, that none of them woidd do any harm to Baldur. They sware, 
and the godd^-molher, with her kind womanly heart, was content ; mr now, 
what danger could come near to her beautiful son ? 

The ;'nds nnd heroes in Valhnlb were fond of pport ; they played away a 
great part of their time, but, at best, it was rou<rh play. When Baldur had 
been thus hedged about and protect^Ml from harm, they induced him to ^and 

• Kotortl Hiatorv, Book xir. + ProM Edda, «oc. Si. 
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ooeasionally as a butt for their arrows and hatcbeti. Some hmied darCa at 

him — -some stones, while others hewed away at him with their swords and 
battle-axes ; but, do what they would, uonu of them could harm him. This 
was esteemed by all as a great honour done to Baldur ; for, armed against all 
dangers, he stood perfectly secure. But, with gods and men, " Fate works its 
" own will, and wmes the web of doom," and the hour conceived of as that 
of the greatest sccuriiy, not unfreqaantly proves to be that of the heaviesi 
calamity. The brave md the be«'iutiful looked witfi pride, and a sense of 
absolute security upon all the forms of danger be knew; but what of the forms 
in whicli he thought uo danger could come ? 

There was one among the asscmbWd throng of admirers who adiuired not; 
but whot as his natme glided, hated the aU^subduing Baldur. That one was 
LoKi, the Scandinavian Deity of Evil. He was owed " the calomniatur of 
** the gods, the) contriver of all fraud and mischief, and the disgrace of goda 
"and men." Still he was very handsome and well -formed, hut of a tickle 
mini] ai.d evil diispo.itiou, " lie surpS'^ses all hcin<;s in those arls called Cun- 
iuu^- and Pertidy. Mauy a time huB kc exposed the |;ods to great pi^iUs, uud 
oft^ extricated them again by his artifices."* Lola had a strange progeny. 
He was the father 'of t^e Wolf Fenrir, of the Great Serpent, and of Hela 
(death) ; and hence it was readily concluded thrt it was through him both 
care and trouble, with all forms of evil, came upon mankind. He had seen 
with auger that Baldur stood uninjured by tlie blows and arrows, auJ resolved 
in the wickedness of his miud, to discover some way of procuring bis death. 

To effect this object he assumed the shape of an old woman, and went to 
visit Frigga. When she saw him coming, not suspecting the di^ise^ 
she inqnir(;d of the supposed woman if she knew what the .£sir were doing at 
their nicctiiig. Loki replied that they were ihiowu|g darts and stones at 
Baldur without being able to hurt him. 

" Ay," said I'rigga, *' ucitlier metal nor wood can hurt Baldur, for i hava 
exacted an oath from all of them." 

** What!" exdaimed the woman, *< have all things sworn to spare 
Baldur?" 

"All things," replied Frigga, ''except one little shrub that grows on the 
eastern side of Valhalla, and is called Mistletoe, and which 1 thought too 
young and fc<;ble to crave an oath from." 

As soou as Loid heard Liu:> iiu went away, aud, resuming lii^ natural 
shape, out off the mistletoe, and repaired to the place where the gods were 
assembled. There he found Iludur standing apart, wiiliout partaking of the 
sports, on account of his blindness, and going up to him, said, "'Why dost 
thou not ako throw something at Baldur ?'* 

*• Because 1 am blind," answered Hodur, " and sec not where liaidur is, 
aud have, moreover, nothing to throw with." 

«<Come then," said Loki, "do like the rest, and shew honour toBaldor 
by throwing this twig at him, and I will direct thy arm toward the plaoe 
where he stands." 

llodur then took the mistletoe, and un der "the guidance of Lold, darted 
• it at Baldur, who, pierced through and llirou^Hi, fell down lifeless. Thus, this 
petty shrub, the mere airy parasite, produced by neither earth, air, nor sea 
had wrought the downfall of the divine Baldur. The wise and the good; 
4he gensffoua and the pure ; the noUa and the forgiving waa smitten dom 
liy the agWMqr of that which, inthematterof atnngtlit waanoitooiitcmptiUe 
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amoDgf all the things of Time. Thioiigh the eye nd ihimigh tiie Iumd, md; 
80 Baldor was dead. **8iiiel7/' Biys the Edda, " never was there witnessed, 

either araoTifr crocls or men — a more atroHous deed thnn thi? " Whnt sermons 
were prcacfjcd with tliis for n text against the fohjf of despising the power 
of what look to be very insignificant ! 

But wliut should now be done. The cry ran through Valhalla and rang 
Ihningh the earth ; behold Bahlnr the beautifli), lies deed I And who eoold 
hear tliat witlionta sense of the oonung doom? The Edda says, — "When 
Baldur fell the /Esir were strode speechless with horror, and then they looked at 
each other, and nil were of one mind to lay hands on him who had done 
the deed, but they were obliged to delay their venfrcancc out of respect for 
the sacred place (Peace-stead) where they were assembled. Xhey at length gave 
vent to their grief hy loud hmientattons, though not one of tiiem eooldfnd 
words to express the poignancy of his feelings. Odm, especiaOy, was more 
sensible than the others of the loss they had suffered, for he forssaw wlat a 
detriment Bnhlur's dentli would he to the iEsir "When the ^ods r^nmf^ to 
themselves, Frigi^a asked who among them wished to gam all her love and 
good will ; * For this,' said she, ' shall he have who will ride to Hel and try 
to find Baldur^ and offer llela a ransom if she will let him return to Asgard i 
whereu])oa Hermod, snrnamed the Kimble, the son of Odin, olfored to under- 
take the journey. Odin's horse ' Sleipnir ' was then led ibrlh, on'which Hcnnod 
mounted, and galloped away on his nu.ssion."* 

During the time that he wa^ on his journey the /Esir, endeavoured to 
make Boldnr's fniicral pile, but in this at first they did not succeed ; e?entual]y, 
however, iili went well, auil, although the wife of the dead one died through 
grief as she saw the body of her lord boine to the pfle, still all went well, and 
never before was such a funeral seen, for all the gods were there to mourn. 

Meanwhile Hermod pursued his journey until he came to the barred 
gates of Hel. Here he alighted, gii-thed his saddle tighter, and remounting, 
clapped both spurs to his horse, who rlrared the gate by a tremendous leap 
without touchiug it. Ilei-mod then rode un to the palace, where he fouud his 
brother Baldnr occupying the most distingnished seat in the hall, and passed 
the night in his company. The nett mommg he besongfai Hda [Death] to 
let Baldnr ride home with him, asanring her that nothing but lamentations 
weiT to he heard amnn? the gods. Hcln nnswerrrl thnt it ahonld now be 
tried whether Ibldur was so beloved as iic was said to he. 

** If, therefore," she added, "all things in the world, both livm:]: and 
lifeless, weep for him, then shall he return to the .£sir ; but if any one thing 
Speak against him or reftise to weep» he shall be kept m Hel.** 

Hermod then rose, and fiahlur led him out of the hall and gave him the 
ring Draupnir, to present as a keepsake to Odin. Nanna also asnt IVigga a 
linen cossack and other gifts, and to Pnlla a gold finger-ring. Hermod 
rode back to Asgard, and gave an account of ail he had heard and wit- 
nessed.'* 

The goda upon this despatched messengara throogjhont tim world, to 
beg eveiything to weep, in order that Baldnr mi^t be ddivend Aom Hal. 
All things vay willingly complied with this request, both men and ereiy other 

living being, as well as earths and stone?, and trees and metal?, " jnst as thou 
••must have seen these things wceji ^^hcn they arc brought from a cold place 
'**into a hot one." As the messengers were retummg with the conviction that 
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flHting in a wnm, and vainly hedged her to weep Baldnr ont af HeL* 
£oordiiig to some of the ScaiMunavian legends, when the goda aiwfflnblnd 

and received the report, they were charmed with Hermod's success, for they 
had already discovered that all things had mourned the loss of Baldur, even 
the trees and the flowers, the oxen aud the deer, all had shed their tear of 
aoROW. And yet, not all, for lo ! there stood Loki, who had not wept, and 
wha woold not ihed a taar. The gods were so euaj^ tbat they took bini» 
and bound him down as a prisoner, in a CBTem deep, in the heart of the earHi* 
where he still lies (confined ; and when earthquakes work destruction, they arc 
to be taken as vital proofs of the truth of the Rtory ; for they are " caused by 
the struggles of Loki, who desirrs (o um liis freedom." 

It is scarcely necessary to suggest to uur readers llxal this is only another 
fium of the ApoUo atory-^it is the old idea of the son being oonqoered by 
darkness — of evil gaining its victory oter good. The northnn nations were 
profoundly convinced that the shortening days were consequences of the battle 
between Light CB^ddur) and Darkness (Lold), and this Eddaic picture is 
simply the [ ( r t u il working out of the old conception, that the Lrood must 
submit for a tune, but it wiU rise again ; it must even die, but shall be raised 
from the dead. The eWl |K>wer gained a victory, bni not a pennanent one ; 
lor, after all, what is then in evil that itahonldaasnme a continoed mastery? 
Thia atoiy rests nmn^ upon the phenomena of nature. The Sun-God dies, 
and especiaUy from tne eyes of the "Paltic nations, i<^ !iif!rlr:i for n time in the 
abode of Darknesss or De^.th ; but out of this he issues with healing on bis 
wings, to give light, aud warmth, and life to the nations. 

But what lias this to do with the mistletoe ? Briefly, thus, that question 
ia anawend. When Baldnr waa restored again, it beeime a qneation, what 
ahonld he done with the mistletoe, wbidi had done so much evil ? It waa 
resolved to place it under the guardianship of Frigga, who would be able to 
prevent its heing again mcd for evil purposes. Thus it became the symbol of 
this t^oddeas, aud was used both in her honour and especially during the 
Laidur festivral — Yule-tide. But Frigga was the Scandinavian goddess of 
hnre. There were two other love goddew^, Freyja and Lofiaa ; they, however, 
were subordinate to Fiigga in this as in all other matters ; for she waa the 
aonnse of their power. She it was who shed the promise of blessing over the 
unmarried, and who protected mothers with their tender offsprhig, and they 
who souprht her favour very naturally woic her symlml. Farther than this, 
tiuue, With safety, can go in their exuianation. We know only that the 
mistletoe waa aaciedto the season, and nered abo to the noCher goddesa ; 
hot how the peooUar eoatom of kissbg nndsr it arose, we can only gueas, and 
ahaU not be Wioagin saying that, in the time of the Pniids, it was not known. 
They nsed it as the Frigga symbol^ but it was long after T>nii(lisTn had died 
out that the kissing custom bccamt gcnr ml ; sinre thru, mcu have contented 
themselves with etgoying the privilege without carmg to investigate its sources ; 
and if, in the approaching festival, our readers, in this particular, do their 
part towarda keeping life ia the old enstoin, we bid them good sDeed» oafy 
conditioning for the fact to be remembered, that ^ greOB bongli, with its 
white heniea, ia the anabol of Love and Frotection. 

P. W. P. 
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THE GREEK GODS— APOLLO. 

According to the traditions the conduct of Laorncdon alluded to in oor 
list article — his so ungeoerouAljf refusing to reward the two gods for 
Imflidiiig the wall anmiia Mi aaored city of Troy—oost bim detr. To 
pmudi MdI ApoUo sent a pestilence, and Poseidon (Neptune), a aea- 
monster, tlut devoured all toe people of the plain. The agony caused 
hy thf"^<' de^itniciive forces wns so pTont, that application was made by the 
Trojans to ihe oracle to learn how the punishment of sin could be remitted. 
The answer was, and it is one that unveils the primitive idea of chdd -sacrifice, 
that the only remedy lay in binding Uesione, the daughter of Laomedon, to a 
Tock that oTeiiittiig the sea. Thmt the sea-monster would devoar her, and 
the curse therewith would eease. Poetry came in afterward to release and 
save the maiden; for this was one of the *;reat feats of Heracles, who slew 
the sea-mon=;ter. This scrvirc rf-TKlcrrd by Ajmllo, to the Trojans, wns hanlly 
likeJy to please the (irettka, wlio weii: tlioiouglkly versed in Homer, u hcn Lhty 
had betx>uie more exclusive, and hcucc uihcr forms of describing tiic earth- 
serviee arose. 

Aooording to the more prevalent stories it was Admctos whom he mainly 
served, and, in obedience to tlu i i tnictions of that Prince, he pastured his 
flocks and hcnh Tjpon thr luinVs )f llu: river Am])hry':30s. T\\e happiest 
results followed his shepherding, lor the kine and sheep all yean twins. 

" His herds increased, and overspread the ground. 
Kids leapt, and sportive lamhkms finsk'd szound; 
"Where'er Apollo bent his &TOiiTing eyes, 
The flocks ->vitli inllk abounfied, grew in size; 
And preguaut ewes, that brought one lamb before, 
Vow diopt a dovhle offspring on the shore.* * Q d ftWd l st . 

But this earth-serrioe of Apollo has yet other forms and deeper meanings. 
The story is told in various ways, and in one form it is represented that the 
dismissal fipom Olympus was caused by his slayinjij the Hydra, or Python.* 
Ovi*? rr'lMtes that after the Deucalion deluge, the earth produced out of its 
slime and mud an enormous serpent, cnUed Python, which was a source of 
terror to the new race of men — this was the serpent destroy^ by Apollo. 
There is no douht he but repeated one of tiie ancient Graek traditions, the 
body of which has sinee been lost. Athensus says that, ''Sataaa, when she 
" was taking A])ollo and Diana to Delphi, passed by the Python's cave. The 
** Pytho'i attacked them, and, Apollo hnvi?'^ his bow in }\h hr^]i<], sIjo cripd 
" out, ' Shoot, boy, <^iK)ot ! He rained his arrows upon the monster, and 
" thus he was destroyed. "f 

By other writers this event is connected with the founding of the orads 
at Delphi. Banished for a time firom the home of the immortals, Apollo 
roamed among men, and aoon grew to love them, hence his desire to render 
them service, and to become their instructor. He resolved to establish a 
temple, and to that end he sought a fitting place in Thessnly, but there was 
none sufficiently retired. Thence he sought through Attira, EubaeR, and 
BoDotia, with like iU-suceess. Eventually he came to Tilphussa, iiL«ir Lake 
Cupals, in Boeotia, ithieh presented all the requirements he was seeking ; bni 
when he was about to build his temple there, the priestess of a ndghbonriag 

• The serpent pUyi • most important pert in all the iMiMit tnytholofiee, ttd tt b horcd 
th«u Wore long, «U the old mytlw in nlaiiom to It iilll appeer in Thi PATarwois. To IMS 
•nSMifek imw being mad* in llw«M PMrimnd olbar works, wUeh aia HA ia aulwllls 



to iOjMtavto the hiatonr of this turn of taponadott. 
* Deiptasoophiate, Book XT. e. Sa 
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:«oi^ iknifld for tiM s■i^f flf her oirn, ditnuM Mb, and urged that the 
ime of cifclie coming to the straim would diatmb the holy qoiet of the 
oracle. She>adfiaed him to torn his attention to Criiaa, a quiet spot, near 
Mount Pamaaaus, where eventually the temple was renred. \^Tieu first he 
saw this spot he was dehghted beyond measure, and not without reason* for 
it still stands clothed in its ancient robes of romance and beauty. 

From the £90t of Patnasaua it slopes forward in a semi-circular decllTlty, 
atanding out as a theatre moulded by the hand of natOTO, and, aa then 
bdieved, " in the centre of the earth." There is a solemnity about the 
scenery which fitted it for his purpose. High up, and fed by the perpetml 
snow of the mountain, was the Castalian spring which poured its waters down 
the double rift of Parnassus. The water still runs onward, but wliei-? is the 
oracle ? There is the fountain, with its overshadowing ivy, but where are 
the poets and sages who drank its waters, or the maidens and inquirers 
who bathed in its stream ? Hushed are their voices, and sunk in death are the 
hearts that once beat in holy rapture as they approached the sacred shrine ; 
for now tlie scene is as bald and unhallowed aa when Apollo first approached 
it from tlic neighbouring stream. 

But bcfuru the temple could be erected it was necessary to slay the 
Python that lay near the Intended shrine of prophecy. 1^ Calltmafihua* 
.hymn to ApoUo he says — 

** Now lo ! lo Pajan! rinj^s around 

As first from Delphi rose the sacred sound, 

When Phoebus swift descending deigu'd to show 

His heavenly skill to draw the golden bow. 

For when no mortal weapons could repel 

Enormous Python horrihic and fell. 

Prom his bright bow incessant arrows flew. 

And, as he ruse, the hissing serpent slew. 

Whilst lo ! Ti i Pecan ! nunioers cry, 

Haste launch thy darts, for surely from the sky 

Thou cam'st the great preserver of mauldnd. 

As thy fisir mother at toy birth design'd." 

Aocording to the Bdphine traditions it was for this act, and not the 
others previously named, tiiat the god incurred the anger of Zeus, and was 
compelled to nnder^o purgation ; henef the form of the olfl festival which 
celebrated the victory. But whether or not, that was the old faith, matters 
little, for what we have ia the victoiy over evil; the beating down of 
Ahriman ; the shiughter of the Hindoo dragon ; in fact, in another form, the 
victory gained by Vishnu over the Sea Monster. Apollo in this is but the 
embodiment of power oonqneiiog evil; the God of Light conquering the 
demon that dwells in the cnve of Bnrkncss ; the purity of heaven rising 
supreme over the impmrity of earth. But in the deeper nicaninc:'=, v. hat was 
it other tlian a teaching of valour to youth. The Pythian games were esta- 
blished in honour of this victory, and the youth of Greece were called upon 
to run noes, to hxsA the disens, and in various ways to exhibit their strength 
and daring. It was for them to labour in the spirit of Apollo, never believing 
in the eternity of evil, but believing this rather, tliat evil lives only through 
the inrxction and implied consent of men grown cowardly. 

Wlieu the Python was slain, A])ollo turned to the building of his teuipie, 
at which he was agisted by Irophuuius aud Agamcdes, but wheu the fane 
WM completed, he had no nieata, and there weie none near theA ooidd ba 
Mdid. Jb tha Homm ^yttii it is neoidBd fhift ApoUo bethought him 
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vKat men he ihoold lead in it mixustrantsof his rites to do him serfioe at the 
nttar. Deliberitiiig uponthi^ ho saw a ship "sirifUv crossing tho dukseas** 

which contained many Cretani. The ship was on its way to PyloSi iriMi 

Apollo threw himself into the sea, and then, in the form of a dolphin, sprRng^ 
upon the ship's deck, much to the astonishment of the marinm. Th&f were 
now uiiabk' to stefr their bark as they desired, and found theraselres sweeping 
past ports, into wliich they would gladly have entered. Each man and woman 
OB board was, however, inoapaUe of approaching to eiamino their vivtor. and 
all sate in a state of bewildanient, marvelling what would come to pass. Ai 
length the sh^ beached upon the sands of Crissa, and ApoUo disappeared. 

Now, however, the attention of the wonder-stricken marintars was attracted 
towards the sights proceeding from the temple, into which the trod had 
entered. He kindled a glory flame which covered all Crissa with its ijcams. ^ 

"And then forth did brake 
The £ur shot king, like to a star tii^ shows 

His glorious forehead, where the mid-day glowi^ 
That all in sparkles did his state attire, 
"Wliose lustre leap'd up to the sphere of fire." 

This caused the Cretans still more to marvel, and iiiled their brcaaLs vvitii fear* 
What eouht all this portend bnt disaster and manifold evils ? 

Then in the form of a young, noble and vigorous man, AnoUo approaehed 
the shores and thus addreitted the terror-stricken gsiers — " O strangen^ who 
"arc ye, and from what port did ye sail into these waters? Came ye as 
" honest traders, or as pirates who risk their own lives, and are the causes of 
*' mit>i ry to other men ? VThj/ do yc stand looking so amazed, why not stow 
away your cables in the ship and land, while ye may ? Snch is the custom 
** of honest and industrious men when, worn out with toO, they have reached 
a friendly land/' The captain answered — 

" Stran£j:rr ! because you seem to us no seed 
Of any mortal, but celestial breed 
For ports sad peison ; joy your steps ensue. 
And go& mshe good the bnss we taink yovr dne." 

He now inqnhned what land he had reached, giving also a faithful narrative of 

how ?tr;inprely they had been withdrawn from their course. They had 
arrived there quite against their own desire," but perhaps " some god had 
** so willed it, and they could but obey." Apollo made answer and ap|>ointed 
them to attend upon lus temple. They were to give up their own city ami — 

"le ahali have here 
wealthy temple honoored &r aad near. 

Of many a nation ; for myself am son 

To Zeus hmiself, and of Apollo won 

The glozioas titLs, who thus safelv through 

llic sea's vast billow still have held your ptOW; 

No ill iiitcndinc^, that will let yc niake 

My temple here your own, ana honours take 

Upon oorseives, dl that to me are given. 

And more, the oomsels of the kin^ of heaven, 

Tonrselvcs shall know, and with bis will rsesivc^ 

Ever tho huuoiirs that all nieu shiili give.** 

His altar waa to be fur cvt r known ns th;tt of tlie Delphian Apollo. And 
having thus charged his astouisked servitors, he Ml iliem, and reiamed agani 
to iloRm OljaipQs. 

U is most probable that ruylhologieal sloiyBwil^flmB thsiMlttil 
orshqp of ApoUo was introdooed from Crete. P. W. P. 
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BTUDTEB OP GHUBCH HISTORY.— X. 

BAMZSHMSMI, BSOALL, AMD I>£AItt Or ARIUS. 

'Avm the conclusion of the sessions of the Council of Nice, Conataniiiie 

mote a circular letter to all tlie churches, in which he stated that ** no room 
"was left for further discussion or controversr iu relation to the faith." And, 
by way of Icadinpr others to the same opiuiun, lie added to the anathema 
pronounced by tiie council, a threat of the penalties of the law. Bauishment 
was to be the lot of any luihappy wigbt wbo finSed to see things in the same 
light as the 818 hishop had professed to see them. All the bishops present 
at the council, those wno were confessed supporters of the Arian doctrines as 
well as the others, had under the frown of the Emperor immediately fallen into 
the compromise, and signed the creed, except two friends of Arius — Eusebius of 
NicomeUia, and Theognis of Nice — and, after considerable hesitation, even 
these two were indneed to sign, declarin|f that they yielded for the sake of 
peace. Anns, who was also reqoixed to sign, refased. Bat Constantine had 
called the ooimcil to settle the question ; and should an Emperor, who was sole 
master of the entire Boman world, he baiJked in his dc?irr- to have all the 
world of cue opinion ? It was not so written down iu the maxim.s of the 
Byzantine despotism. The first thing to be done was to banish Arius, order 
ins writings to be homed, and issue an edict, declaring that " if any man be 
** fioond to have concealed a copy of any Arian books he shaU be pot to death." 
* Sosebius and Theognis too were marked for punishment, for having hesitated 
to sign the creeds ; and, hard fate ! they not only lost their credit by signing 
against their conscience, but were punished too. It was scarcely three months 
after the close of the council, before they were deposed from their bi-iioprics, 
and bauibhed. And now Coustantine llattcred himself that tlie Churcli was at 
peace ; was not troth made manifest through the labours of 818 bishops, 
aided by the desire to comply with the wishes of the Emperor, or by the fear 
of his anger ? — what need then for further differences ? But was the Church at 
peace? or were. all men convinced thn.t Truth lay with the decision of the 
council? Not so, nor was it loni: before cveuts proved how lutile tlie attempt 
niiibL ever be to cut down umi mould the religious upmions of men according 
to one formal type. The words of Neander, in reference to this portion of 
dinrch faistoiy, are remaikabl^ and coming from him, cannot be supposed to 
be too highly coloured : *' The manner,'* he says, " in which the contEOveniea 
**hnd been decided by the Council of N'icp could only contain the seed'; for 
•* new disputes ; for there was here no ror l al uu Lm ^pring^ing freely, by a natural 
course of development, out of inward conviction, but a forced and artilicial 
union of men, still widely separated by their different^odes of thinking, on a 
** craed whieh had been imposed on them, and which was diffineatly expounded, 
'* according to the different doctrinal interests of the several parties. The 
•* major part of the Eastern Church," he adds, " would naturally strive to rid 
"themselves of the imposed articles of the Nicenc Creed ; nnd, Constantme, 
"without an independent jud^cnt of his own, and a well-grounded insight 
" into these doctrinal controversies wus governed by the changing influence of 
M the different |parties at Ckmrt, so that which had jnoeDfed mr toe Homoou* 
** sion (consubstantial), amomentaiy victory in the Eastern Chnrcb mi|^t soon 
^'takeatoninthecoiilniydijMxAum.''* Indeed, aeooiding to the atatemevt 

• • Cb««k Htotory, in, tr, S9. 
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of the Amn hntoritn, Fhlloitorgias, llie deeuion of maiqr it the eonnofl hud 

beeD inflaenoed by knowing tbnt the habits and character 4>f Comtantiae wmB 
such that opposition to bis will, with reference to the condemnation of the 
Arian doctrines, would only tend to make him more firmly resolved not to 
tolerate thum, and it was hoped that, if lie were liumoured in the matter, nic^ins 
might afterwards be easily found fur altering hm opinion. So it turned out. 
The JHT S9S aaw Ariiu and his friends haniihed by Gomtantine^ and tfce 
jear 888 aaw them reealled, and in high ikvonr at the court of the aaiM 
potentate. 

There appenra to Iwivc been resident at the court of Constantine a ccrt?im 
presbyter who acted as the spiritual guide, or, as in after times he would 
have been termed, father confessor, of the Emperor's sister. He was of 
Arian principles, but wisely kept his principles out of sight, and nsed his 
best endeaTours to aoqniie the eonftdenee of Con^tantiDe, whieh he did after 
a time, and succeeded in oonvincing him that great injustice bad been dona 
to Arius, nml that u;it-'l '^onip reparation was made there would ahvavs be a 
stroni^ party m his favour. Constantine, who wns really desirous to see the 
Churcli at peace, and all parties in it satisfied, determined to invite Arius to 
court, that he mi^ht see him and judge for himself as to his merits. Arius 
seems, however, and not unnaturally, to have entertained some oefioue donbtn 
as to the wisdom of aoeepting the invitation; it was, therefore, not until « 
second message, or rather command, accompanied by Constantine's assurance 
that he intended to repair the injustice which by bad advice he had hi^n 
induced to inflict upon liiui, had been des})atched, that he appeared in misvrer 
to the Euiperur's summons. Arius was the sort of xuuu who would suun 
gain a powerful asoendancy over the mind of a man like Constantine ; nor 
was it long bslbre he found means to convince the Emperor that he ought to 
be re!Tist:ite J in the office he had formerly held in Alexandria. An order was 
accordingly issued that he should be received again in that elty, and v.^Ti^inllrd 
in the pre&bytership of the Church of Baucalis. But things had changed ia 
Alexandria. Alexander was dead, and Atbanasius had taken bis place. This 
odehrated ehampion of the ultro-THnitarian party determined l&at he would 
not obey the order; and in spite of the Emperor he carried his point* 
Arius was not restored to the Alexandrian Church, and he was therefore 
oldiged to wait unt?) something else could be r!nne for liim. Meanwhile his 
iriends Eusebius and iheorrnis were recalled from exile and restored to their 
bishoprios of Nicomedia and Nice. 

Three years pass ; Constantinople is built ; with the Emperor the whole 
court has beoome Aiian, and Alius has become the fashionable preacher of 
the day. In bringing about this result, however, something was due to the 
character of the man himself, as well as to the fickleness of the l^mperor. 
The cliaracter of Arius has been painted for us by an enemy — Epiphauius — - 
and we may see in the picture, distorted as it is, a capable and upricrlit man. 
** -\rius," be says, " made use of the advantages he was muster uF, bv art aud 
"nature, to gain the people — ^for it is certain that he had a great many 
'** talents, which rendered him capable of insinuating himself nicely into their 
" good opinion and affeotioDS. He was tall of stature and of very becomiiig 
make, grave and serious in his carriage, with a certain air of severity in bis 
"looks, which made him pn?s for a man of great virtue and austerity of life. 
Yet this severity did not discourage those who accosted bim, because it was 
softened by an extnundinaiy delicacy in his features that gave lustre to Ins 
whole person* and had aoaeihing in.it that waa ao sweet and engaging, aa 
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"was not easily to he resisted. His garb was modest, but withnl nrat, and 
*• tuch as was usually wora by those who were men of quality as well as 
learning. His manner of receiving people was very courteous, and verj^ ingra- 
**tiati]ig, tlirongh his agreeable way of entertaining those who came to him 
"upon any oooasion. In short notwithstanding his mighty seriousness, and 
"the sGTcrity and strictness of his mien, he perfectly well understood how to 
*' soothe and flatter, with nil imnirinable wit and address, those whom he had 
*' a mind to bring over to ins opinion and cnfrafje in liis party."* Here 
beueatli ail the want of good feeling which is so appareni uu Liic surface, wc sec 
the presentation of no oommon man ; bnt one who would be aura to produee 
m impression on his age. Tt is, therefore, not wonderful that» when fair play- 
was allowed him, he soon gathered around him a large party of staunch 
supporters, nor that he sucioeeded in making a partizan of Constantine 
Inmself. 

As yet the ban uf excommunication had not been removed from Alius, and 
•ttfl UMmialy waa seen of an excommnnieated heretic pleaching under the. 

Ctionage of the most Christiau and orthodox Emperor Constanthie. This at 
isi could not be allowed to last; Constantine had determined that A rius 
was no longer a heretic, and it was strange if he who liad rrrntcd the Church 
could not be obeyed by the Church. He therefore issued an order to the 
Patriarch of ConstHnUnople that on a day named Anus should be admitted to 
communioQ in the cathedral of that city. The day was filed for the triumph 
of Anus, and the defeat of his opponents. What was to be done by tbe 
the Catholic party? Were the labour and the trinmph of years to be 
destroyed in a moment ? And yet the Emperor must be oLtycd. Would 
not God work a mii-aclc to deliver his orthodox ('hurch out of this most 
distrcssiuii; dilemma ? And, says the Church, a miracle wrought : for, 
on the very day fixed for tiie triumph of Arius- — ou the very Jay the Church 
was te be ^honoured by the oontaet of Heresy, on that very day Anus died 
bj the Ttsitation of God : so says the Church, so say the church historians. 
B-is true, that on that day Anus died by a sudden and horrible death -. 
** and," snys Gibbon, " the strange and horrid circumstances of his death 
** might excite a suspicion, that the orthodox taints hnd contributed more. 
" efficaciously than by thchr prayers, to deliver the Churcli from the most 
** fonnidable of her eaemies."f In other words they poisoned him : there is no 
option between miracle and. poison— and it is for reasonable and unprejudiced 
minds to decide whidi of these two ? To say the former is to libel God; to 
decide for tlie latter is only to attribute to the Church what it* lii«tory shows 
it was quite capable of. I'he extremely opportune time, and the iiornd manner 
(not to be mentioned in our pages) of Arius's death, force us to the conclusion 
that tbe Trinitarian party triumphed by means of mnrder. Kor is the doctrine 
of the Trinity the only doctrine of the Ohorcb wMeh has been supporied by 
similar means-^as its history too smely testifies. Thus many men have been- 
led to denounce rclitxion, and to heap those curses tipon it, which sliould have 
been reserved for priestcraft, iilas 1 for them ; for in tlms misjudfrinp: the 
nature uud results of the religious principle in man, they have overlooked and 
ignored a source of strength and blessing for themselves. But let it nerer be 
fingotteo» that the heaviest corse ever uttered on this score, tails but too* 
lightly on the priestly systems by whioh religion has been abused. 

US. L. GOODINa. 

• Ep^b, Emms. S9., Waddlaglod. t Deel. ■ad FtU, UI. p. 7?. 



SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY ETBKING LBCrU:Bm 

BI P. W. PERFITT, Ps. D. 

THE lOMBS, mtra»j mMMm, axd falaobs ot lOTer. 

(OtrnHmti/rom p. 384.) 

Tiir fa9ade is adorned with several siataes, inprominnnt rrlicf, of tlic king and the 
dcilics, and the interior is divided into a hall of six square piUars, bearing the 
iia:»c of Athor, a transverse corridor, with a small chamber at each extremity, and 
an adytum. Among^ the contemplar <lrii ic^ are lie, Amuu-Re, Isis, and Pthah; and 
KnrpK, Sate, and Anoake, the trlnl i f the cataracts. The monarch is frequcntlj 
with his queen Nefri-ari. The total depth of this excavation is about ninety fc<^ 
"from the door but for a description of its appearance, we Uan to the eloquent 
piMt of MiM Maitineaa. She aays, Of the six statues of the fa^ndc. the two in 
"the centre represent Athor, whose calm and gentle face is snrmounted by the usual 
"crown, — the moou coutaioed withiu the cow's horus. On cnteriog the portal 
*' in the rock, I found myself in a hall where there was pkuty to look at, though Uie 
*'|liei lilted by the Aimm have blackened the walls imome pbces, and the iHnle 
"is, as I need not sny, very old. This entrance hall is supported by six square pil- 
** lairs, all of which bear the head of Athor on the front face of their capitals, the 
'* other three faces being occupied with sculptures, once gaily painted, and still 
** shewing blue, red, and yellow coloura. Ofi the walls here were the men of the 
"old militarr casto in their chain defensive armour, a sort of cuirass of chained ar- 
"moui^reilmks on a yellow ground ; and their brethren, the civilians, in red 
" frocks ; and the womoi in tight yellow garments, with red OMhes tied in front.'* 
She eoatinues with a mumte doeription oithe scenes upon the vaUs, which I nmrt 
pass over, hi order to come at once to her account of the f^eat temple. Time was 
naturalW given to the rock statues which sit at ita entrance, and which arc copied 
m the Gvystal Palaoe; she then passed on into the temple itaelf. "I entered it at 
*'an advantageous moment, when the morning sunshine was reflected jfrom tiie MUid 
"outside, so as to cast a twilight even into the adytum — two-hundred feet from the 
" entrance. The four tall statues in the adytum, ranged behind the altar were 
"dunly Tiflible; and I hastened to them, past the eight Osiride^ through the next 
"pillared hall, and across the corridor. And then I looked back, and aaip beyond 
"tlie dark halls and shadowy Osirldes the golden sand-hill without, a comer of bloo 
" sky, and a eay group of the crew in the suuhhme. . . The eight Osirides are 
*'peifectly aluoe-Hall Marhw the ensier sad flageUnm, and stanmng up against 
**|ioge square pillars, the other sides of whidi are sculptured, as are the wuls ^ 
"round. Tlie aisles behind the Osirides are so dark, that we could not make out 
"the devices without the help of torches. There are two g^ups of chambers, of 
'* three each, opening ont of this laige hiU : and two more separate aide ehambers. 
' Tlic six included in the two gton^ are very nearly covered with lepiaaentationa 
** of offerings to the gods : very pretty, but of little variety. We could find no 
" evidence of there being any means of ventilating these side rooms ; and how they 
*'oodd be used without, we cannot coneeivO' endoeed as they are in the solid 

f>pr-riking of the great fi<»nre3 (those copied in the Crystal Palace), Miss 
iiaruucau says — "The small hgurcs which stuid beside the colossi, and between 
^ their aaUesi and whieh look like dflUsi aie ]io<^ as is soomI^^ 
"The hat of aawn fiVe feet ten indiM bi|^ does not reach their chins by two 
"inches. These small figures are to my eye the one blemish of this temple. ITiey 
" do not make the great ILameses look greater, but only look dollish themselv^."* 

But we must tun awa| firom the won drous wotks of Ahoo-Simbd, to descend 
the Nile, :uid pause fiir a tune the amid the ruins of ancient Tl u Im s 

All travellers agree in declaring that the first sight of "hundred-gated Thebes," 
amply compensates for all the difficulties which have to be conquered in o^ler to 
loaoh ii Beaon says, that when the Eranbh sokfors approaohed it^themonamait^ 
«ODlaiied with tho VTstery whi^ for ages had enTdoped 

*s«st«nlJb,Tfli.i; 
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jJi heard — made such a powerfal impression, thai the whole armj suddenly, and as if 
mUHdmoas consent, stood looking in amazement at the si^ht of its scattered 
ruins, and clapped their hands with delieht as if the end and object of their glorious 
toils, and the complete conquest of liigypt, were accomplished and secured bj 
taking possession of these splendid remains of this ancient metropolis. That the 
excitaolo Rendi soldier should have been tbni moved, appear qnito natural 
when we remember how others of cooler temperament have been impressed. Mrs. 
Lushington mentions that after her first view of Xamac, it was some time ere she 
TecoTerad firom the bewilderment into which the stapendoas ruina had thrown her, 
and to this die adds, " When I compare the descriptums of Deaon and Hamilton, I 
find them essentially correct, yet without givinr^ me any adequate idea of the 
glorious reality. Thev fail in describing what has never been, and which, I thinly 
iie?er can be described. No irords ean imptrt a conoeption of the profusion o£ 
pilhn^ standing, pwetrste, inclininp; against each other, broken and whole. StOMt 
of a gigantic size propped up by pillars, and pUlars ai^^nin resting upon stones whidk 
appear ready to crush the gazer under their sudden fall ; yet, on a second view, 
be is oonmoed tiiat nolhiflf but sn earihqiiake oonid more fliem : all thne piUanu 
covered with sculpture, perhape three thousand years old, thoogii fresh as if muBhed 
but yesterday, — not of grotesque and hideous objects, such as we arc accustomed 
to associate with ideas of Egyptian myology, out many of the figiu-cs of godk 
wnrriofs, and iMnaes nraeh bngar ilun life, yet exhibiting surpassing beauty and 
grace."* 

The assumption that the Kamac pillars are three thousand years old is a very 
safe one, for there is now no reason to doubt that they were raised in the time of 
flesnrtessn, about four thoosand seven faondred yeeia Thai the modem Tisitac 
dionld speak so rapturously, ia not to be marvelled at, seeuig that in all ages sinoo 
tiie rule of the Romans, the same feelings have been expressed. Probably, too, 
Ibebes was the eariieat seat of the Egyptian monarchy, and, with the exception of 
tiie Labjini& and the ^fismids, its gr^tot woffta woe ensoted i^on tbe nebaa 
plain. 

But to understand the city, or its remains, it is necessary to survey the ground. 
Just here the Nile ia broadest, being 1300 feet wide, and the vaiiev itself about 
^ miles in width, but the liyer enta timmgh its middle, 'am en eaoh 
side of the river, there is a wide plain, whose circumference — the two sides Uktn 
as one plain — is about 17^ miles. Thus it is like Lambeth and Westminster 
divided by the Thames, and its parts are known by diifercnt names. liike the name 
.London^wbieh as eommonly used, comprises Finsbniy, Sonthwark, Lambeth, Ae. 
— so Thebes included Luxor, Kamac, Medinet-Aboa and the Memnonium or 
Temple of Dair. These four " cities," formed what may properly be called the 
comers of the great Theban square, which Lcpsius savs, measures on every side 
sbout half a geographical mile, and givea na some ideaoi tiie most splendid portion 
of ancient Thebes. But although called the dty of a hundred gates, as in the fol* 
lowing pasaage in the Iliad — 

•* — All proud Thebes' unrivalled wails contain 
Ibe worid's great empress OH the Egyptian plain. 
That spreads her conquests o'er a thousand stat^ * 
And pours her heroes through an hundred gates I 
Two iiundred horsemen, and two hundred car^, / 
From each widepoftel iasoing to the wam^— 

tbera is every reason to believe that it was never surrounded by a wall SirQardiaiv 

Willvinson (whose topographical cluirt of Thebes, and whose works on Egypt prove 
him to be a C(>mp( (cut autliority) has argued out this point very clearly, and seeing 
that there are no traces of any wall where such would have been preserved, had 
any ever existed, we must acknowledge that the poet had been misinformed. Stilly 
however, when we consider the splendoar of these remains, M-e find no difficulty in 
assenting to the ancient statement that Thebes was the most P»cri/M?Mt citjy in 
Uie worm. We can only glance at few of its fragments. 
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On the western side ma the Necropolis, and the moimttttts mnet be fieved it 

ffigantir frnibs, for they were hollowed out to beeone rc-ocptaclee for the 
dead. The open doors of tombs arc seen in long ranges and at different dera- 
tions, aod on the plain huge pits have been opened, in which bare been found 
« thousand mnmmies at a time. For manj Jt/ut, and mit^ a late ozder of the 
ftuha prerentiog it, the Arabs hare been in the habit of rifling tha tOmbs to sell 
the miimmics to travellers. The Arabs nse the mnniraY-ri'=ffl for firewood, the 
faitiunmons matters used in the embabnment being well adapted to ignition; and 
the epicurean traveller may cook his bceakfiut vrith the ooflm of a king. Not«ith> 
standmg the depredatione that have been committed, the mummies that have been 
lakrn n-frnr and scattered all over the world, those that have been bnmt, and 
others that now remain in fragments around the tombs« the numbers yet nndi^ 
tubed ar« no doubt mflnttely greater ; for the pcactice of embalming is known to 
have existed from the earliest periods recorded m the history of Cgypt ; and by a 
rough compnt^tiou, founded upon the .ac^r, the population of the city, and the 
average duration of human life, it is supposed that there are from eight to ten 
nilliOBS of mtmoiied bodies in the vast KteropoHs of Thebes. 

Leaving these resting places of the dead, I turn for one moment to those of 
more than royal magnificence, called the tombs of the kings. The world can ^hcw 
nothing like them; and he who has not seen them, can hardly believe in their ex.- 
isteiMM. They lis in the talley of Btban-el-Helook, a daik and gloomy opening in 
the sand'Stone monnfauni, about three quarters of an hour from Gomon. The road 
to them is over a drearr waste of sands, and their doors open from the most deso- 
late spot that the imaginatioucan conceive. Diodorus Sicuius says, that forty-seven 
of these tombs wers entered on the saered registers of the l^yptian priests, only 
eevenleen of which remained at the time of his visit to Eeypt, about sixtv years B.C. 
In our own dav?, the industry and enterprise of a single individual, tne indcfati- 

able Belzoni, ^ave broucht to Ikht one tW was probably entirely unknown in the 
M of tiie Greoian trnvdler. The entrance is by a narrovr door; a simple excava* 
tiou in the side of the mountain, without device or ornament. Tliat discovered bj 
Belroni is three hundred and nine feet long, and rontnlns fourteen chambers of 
difl'erent sizes. The entranoe-hall, which is extremely beautiful, is twenty-seven 
feet long and twenty-five broad, having at the end a kqge door opening bto another 
chamber, twenty-eight feet by iweuf y-live, the walls covered with figures drawn is. 
outlioe, but perfect as if recently done. Descendinfr n lirge staircase, and passing 
through a beaatiful corridor, Bekuui came to another staircase, at the foot oi which 
he entered another apartn^t, twenty-fonr feet by thirteen, and so ornamented 
with sculpture and panitiui;?, flint he called it the Ilnll of Ecauty. The sides of 
all the chambers and corridors arc covered witli sculpture ana paintings ; the 
colours appearing fresher as the visitor advances towards tlie interior of the tomb: 
and the walls of thb chamber are covered vnth the figures of Egyptian gods ana 
^ddr^sps, seeming to hover round and fruard the rom;iiiis of the honoured dead. 

Further on is a large hall, twcnty-ni:.'ht feet lonir and twenty-seven feet broad, 
supported by two rows of square mliars, wliich Bcizom called the Hall of Pilla»; 
and beyond this is the entry to a large saloon with a vaulted roof, thirty-two feet 
in leD;;th and twcnty-seTen in breadth. (Opening from this were several other 
chambers of (iiHerent dimensions, one of them unlinislied, and one forty-three feet 
long by t»evciiteen feet six inches wide, in which he found the inuimn^'oi abuU; but 
in tnc centre of the ^and saloon was a sarcophagus of the finest oriental alabaster, 
only two inches thick, minutclv sctilptnred within and witliont with several 
hundred iigures. and perfectly transparcut when a light was placed within it. 

{To be cuUumd,) 
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THE BIKTH OF CHRIST AND GHRISrS.MA8S. 

Thb popular ns^m that Jenit was bom on the 86t1i of December has no 
foundation in fact, and will not be insisted upon by any who understandingly 

read the Gospel History. If he were born upon that day, then it most 
undoubtedly follow tbat many things wliicli are therein alleged as true cnnnot 
be so. The utt^endant circumstances there rt!late(i could not have occurred at 
that seasou of the year, Tliis fact ha:> been insisled upon by niauy eminent 
writers, but is wholly disregarded by those who adopt the popuhu: opinions. 
An instance of this is afforded by Mr. Sandys in his work upon *' Christnias- 
** tide." This genU^nan, as Me learn from his book, makes some pretensions 
to be treated as an antiquarian, but wc regret to find his work to be so 
thoroughly uutrustworthy. lie adopts the uotion that the 2 nth of December 
is the real day of the Nativity, and says that—*' The birth of our Saviour thus 
'*took place at that time of year, already marked by some of the most 

distin<^uished feasts ;*** and upon the following page, he says, — ** Duang the 
" Conmionwealth, soma of the Puritan party endeavoured to show that the 
" 25th of December was not really the Birth [day] of our Saviour, but that 

it took place at a different time of the ye-ar. Tliomas Mocket, in ' Christmas, 
*• *the Christian's (Jrttiid Feast,' has coih^ctcd tlie principal statements corro- 
" borativc oi lixia view, arguments they cannot be called, and after all, his 

oonolusion is notinng more than, be the 86th of December the right day or 
"not, Christians were not bound to keep it as a feast, because the supreme 
*• authority of the land, and ordinances of both HottWS of Parliament had 
" directed otherwise.'* Out of charitv to Mr. Sandv^ we venture to beheve that 
he u( ver read Mocket's pamphlet, but merely -^kiinmed it over, or surely ho 
would uot thus have misrepresented liim. Certainly it ii not diilicult to pardon 
a gentleman for not reading it ; there is nothing inviting in the task ; but when 
Mt unread it should also 1^ uncriticised. To say that his statements are 
not arguments is to be guilty of the s^ime folly as Dr. Weston, who sagely 
concluded that the travelling tinker, JolmPnnynn, had no more learninir than 
nn ns3. and no more loiric than an owi. U e leave our readers to judge for 
themselves from the following three out of ten arguments Mocket advances 
to prove his posilioii : — 

• CUrisUnas UJj?, ita History, itc. p. G. 
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** Fifthly. At that time Christ was bora, ail the world went to be taxed, 
*f e?ery man to bb own city,* but it ia not at all probable that tha jounagf 
'*8hoiikl be Gommanded in the depth of vinter» when the xoada were worat 

•* and the days shortest . . . Neither waa Augustus Caesar so bare of money, 
*' niul li.ird put to if . Ncitlier ilo princff? w^c to gathf-r such extniordinaiy 
" t 'xes of their subjects in \\w middle of winter, and when the iruits of the 
jcar arc hail" spent, but preit nlly after harvest. 

" Sixthly. At that time Clirist was born, the shepherds were watching 
" their flocks in the open fields all night, bat it ia improbable that they did ao 
" inwiiitt 1 . especially in the December month, sheep being moat inpatiflnt of 
**cold, but in houses or stables, as Columnella saith. 

" Seventhly. Ncitlir r is it very likely that the wise men that came to visit 
" Christ, were so unwise as to take so long a journey lo and from Christ in 
*' the depth of u inter." 

Surely there is something in the above more than a mere >tat«mcpt 
aomethiog that may, without any abuse of language, be properly called 
^ aigoment." Will Mr. Sandys undertake to supply us with argumenta as 
cogent in favour of liis own views ? Can such arguments be furnished from any 
source ? Tiie tneer is unworthy of a crentleman who professes to supply the 
history of a festival, unless it were accompanied with evidence which would 
aerre toestabluh that he who aneera at one statement conld make a truer one* 
and accompany it with those facta, without which, mere opinions are valudeaa. 

But in another point Mr. Sandys is guOty of what cannot be esteemed 
other thnn irro«s Tnisreprc^rntation. Ho f-ays, ns before quoted, that thn con- 
clusion ot Mueket is nothing nmre than tliis, tliat Christianp were not bound 
to keep ihe day as a feast because Parliament had directed otherwise. Now, 
the fkict is, that his conclusion is considerably wider, and it is not based upon 
any such single or slender foundation. In place of giving only one reason, as 
ybt. Sandys leads his readers to snppose, he gives ten, three of which we 
have cited, mid tlie fact that Parliament had so decided is neither urged as 
the only, or tiie most substantial reapon against the observance, but simply as 
cme which could not fail to influence all good citizens when it had been pre- 
viously establii^hed that the feast was not directed by the apostles, or ordained 
by the early church. Indeed, in another p^irt of the same tract he disavows 
the authority of Parliament, in hingu.ige so conclusive, that we are compelled 
to believe, as before stated, that Mr. Sandya had not rend it. 

There are, however, modem witnesses innumerable to estril li^h the same 
facts. AllMTt IVirnes, in his Notes upon Luke ii. 8, speaking of the 
shepherds uiaciiui; iu the lields, says — " liemaining out of doors, under the 
*^open sky, with their flocks. This waa commonly done. The dimate waa 
*'nuld ; and to keep their flocks from straying, they spent the night witii 
" them. It is also a fact that the Jews sent out their Hocks into the mountain- 
"ous and desert regions during the summer months, and toot tl-.em up iu 
" October or the first of November, when the cold weather commenced. 
** While away in these deserts and mountainous regions, it was proper that 
there should be some one to attend them, to keep them from stnqfing, and 
**fitnB the ravages of wolves and other wild beasts. It is dear from this 
'* that our Saviour was born before the 25th of Beeember, or before what we 
" c.o\\ Christmas. At that time it is cold, and especially in the hi^h and 
** mountainous regions about Bethlehem. God has concealed the time of his 
** birth. There is no way to ascertain it. By different learned men it has 

• LDlMiL,S,3. 
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" been fixed at each month in the year. Nor was it o. consequence to knov 
*' the time ; if it had been, God would have preserved the record of it. 
" Matters of moment are clearly revealed. Those which God regards as of 
«< no imp(»iBiioe are concealed.** 

Here tbe eoireci leason is aseigned, for, as we leam firom treTcUesB, neither 
ihe men nor sheep oould bear the ( uld upon the mountains at that season of 
the year. In presence of this difticulty other months have been named. And, 
ill its turn, every one in the twelve has been assigned as that of the Nativity. 
It is quite eertain that the early Fathers wereignoraot of the day, and even of 
the montli. Clemens Alexandria (a.d. 350)* says — "There are some who 
'*OTer curiously assignn not only the year bat also the day of our Saviour's 
••Nativity, which they say was in the 28th year of Augustus, on the 25th 
" Pachon [20th of May]." And the followers of BasiUdes ol»erved also the 
day of his baptism ns a festival, spending the whole prenous night in reading; 
and they say it was in the fifteenth year of Tiberius Ciesar, on the i I5th of 
Tybi) lUtb of January ; but some say it was on the (ilth) 7th of liiat muutiu 
ijnoog those who nicely calculated the time of bis passion, some say it was 
the sixteenth year of Tiberius Caesar, the (86th of Fhamenoth) 22nd of March; 
others say the (25th of Pharmuthi) 21st of April j and others that it was on 
the (llUh of Pharmuthi) loth of April that the Saviour sufiFered. Nay, some 
of them say that he was born in (Pharmuthi) April, the (25th or 26th) 
20th or 21st day. After the establishment of Christianity by Coostautine, 
and among the new institutions which were intended for the benefit of the 
Ghorch, we seem authorised to place the commemoration of Christ's advent. 
This the Oriental Christians generally assigned to the 6lh of Jannaiy, on 
which clay they supposed both the birth and baptism of Christ occurred, and, 
in reference to both tliey called it Epipiiany. But the \Vestern Christians 
observed the 25th of December as their festival of the nativity. f 

The above passage is of great importance, revealing as it does, that the men 
who stood as the dmstianleadersjn the fourth century, not only were ignorant 
of the year in which Jesus was born, but indiflferent also, for why else does 
Clemens speak of the ••over curiosity " of those who endMvouzed to discoTer 
the year and the day? 

The question here arises, when was the 25th of Decrciaber first set apart 
for such a purpose as that fur which it is now employed? Mr. Sandys mis- 
leads his readers by stating that ••whether the apostles celebrated this day, 
•' although probable, is not capable of proof ; but Clemens Komanus, about 
" the year 70, when some of them were still living, directs the nativity to be 
"observed on the 25th of December. From his time to tliat of Bernard, the 
•' last of the Fathers, a.d. 1 120, the feast is menticmrtl m an uiilirukeii s rifs,":{: 
Mr. Sandys found this passage in one of the old pum^hieu, and wiihuui taking 
any trouble to Terify its authority, he transfened it to his pages as a fact 
asserted upon his authority as an antiquarian. Fortunatdy, our antiquarians, 
as a rule, are more careful of their credit. They know that of all writings 
that are to be carcfuUv tested none demand it more than those of the 
theological cast, Thcrf i** a theological aptitude acquired by controver- 
sialists of that class whieh enables them to give such a twist to words 
that they are made to represent ideas, the very opposite of those for which 
they were originally employed. This was espeoally the ease during the time 
tliat the debate, relating to the festivals of the Church, was being eufM 
QOt and yet it [is one of those veij pamphlets which Mr. Sandys aoespta 

• «livMto,llb.f. tXaShd^ t CtgrirtMs4ldr, p 
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as an authority in relation to Christmas. And his next remark is equally 
unfortunate. He mentions* that^in the traet called Fethnm MeiropolU^ 

*' there is a list of thirty-nine fathers of tin riiurcli," all of whom testified to 
the anticjiiity and almost divine autliority of tht; festival, but if he will takr the 
trouble to examine actual works (if thcFathors, he will probably be astonished 
at findinf^ that they hnve nearly all been niisrepreseutctl. They do not teach 
wliat he so boldly asserts ; and, iu several iustances, where these words are 
quoted, we leara from the context that tli^ did not mean or belie?e that 
whieh tiiey are thus died to prove. 

But it is not a little refreshing to find a modern Englishman who believes 
in the epistles and constitutions of the first century. ITc who can do so, 
supposing that he bos read whul has b'-eii written to expose the forgeries, 
must be a brave man, and endowed with a iaiiii ihat removes mountaius. It 
i» certain tkit the whole of the (^ementine constitutions, liturgies, letters, &c., 
were not composed earlier than the latter half of the fourth century, and no 
leqwottble ecdesiastieal historian of modern days has ventured upon citing 
them as authorities. Cave, in his great work, professes that tlte first tr,v.''^s 
he " can find of its observance, are in the second century." And these traces 
are so very deliaite that a breath sweeps them away. For, believing in such 
early observance, he depends upon Thcopbilus of Csssarea, who liTcd during 
the reign of the Emperor Commodus (a.]>. 192); but, unfortunately, he quotes 
no book of Theophilus, and consequently we are left to guess his authority. 
There is a quotation in TTospinian which is professedly made from the Paschal 
letter of Theopiiilns, and iu which these words occur — " As we celebrate the 
nativity of Christ on the eighth of the calends of January," (25th December). 
Such a sentence would be decisive evidence that the festival existed at that 
date (a.d. 192), if it were genuine. But it cannot be found in any copy of 
the epistle. Bingham mentions that, as given in Bede, thero are no such 
words in the epistle ; and, as no modem historian has been fortunate enough 
to discover a copy containing them, wc arc compelled to conclude that Hos- 
pinian wrote, not only what he discovered in Thcophiln?, but also what he 
wished to find there, and, consequently, uiubt treat his work as more imagina- 
tive than historical. 

It is quite evident that no such festival was known in the Christian world 
until after the Council of Nice. Neander distinctly declares in favour of this 
view, and his correct knowledge of the ancient Christian litcniture enabled him 
to speak with more conlitiencc upon the point than any other man then living. 
He alludes to St. Chiysostom, who witnesses so distinctly to that cifect ; for 
in his homily, delirered'on the 25th of December, a.]>. 886, to the Christians of 
Antioeh, he states that the festival " had first become known there less than 
*' ten years before," which could not have been the case if it had been insti- 
tuted three hundred yeare before. Chrvsostom approved of it, and, ns we 
learn from another homily, he laboured diligently to get it generally recognised, 
a fact commonly cited to prove its antiquity ; but, if Chrysostom's name be 
worth anything in tlie argument, then it must be accepted as proving the 
novelty of the institution, for words cannot be fonnd which will moro com- 
pletely convey that idea than are those he employs in his homily. 

L'glit, however, may be thrown upon this question by attending to the 
customs of the I'.asteru Church, in the lourtli centurv. Their converts wcitj 
taughl to observe the 6th of Januaiy, or what is ealh^d Kpiphany. This wonl 
signifies "manifestation," and hence many writers have treated it us the same 

♦ ChrUtmaa-Utle.ita Uisiurjr, acc.jp. 7. 
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t» "nativity.** TMs, we believe^ is a oorreel view, ao fiur as its original institu* 
tioD is concerned ; but, being an clastic tenn, its sense was changed when the 

Christmns festiv.-il was imported from the West. From Chrysostom we le»nni 
that Christ manifrstrd Himself throe times, and that all these manifestations 
occurred upon the same day, but not in the same year. The manifestations 
were, 1, bv tailing ilcsh, and being bom of a woman ; 2, in the descent of the 
Snirit at His baptism by water; 8, in tbe performance of His first miiade. 
aH tbese things naviug oocnned upon the 6th of January, the Church kepi 
upon that day its feast of the manifestation, and maintained that, in the times 
of the apostles, its relcbration was commenced. They observed no other day, 
and ^0 fnr ns the 25t)i of December was concerned* they treated it precisely 
the same as any common day. 

The real fads of the case then are simply these : — ^In the eariy part of the 
fourth century, there existed in the Eastern church, a feast of the Manifesta- 
tion, observed on 6th January, but no December feast ; in the middle, or latter 
part of the same centur*', a feast of the Nativity was estabH^^hed in the Western 
church, to be observed on the 25th of December, and durmg many years 
neither of these churches did more than observe its own festival. Wiicther the 
establishment of a feast in the Western diurch, was, in consequence of one being 
observed in the Eastern, we shall not discuss ; bat it is certain that a feast, 
falling upon the 6th of January, would not have met the difficulty which those 
of the West had to deal with, and hence the choice of December — if choice it 
may he called, when it was accident that decided it. 

There was already existing, the feast of Yule, sacred to the Sun ; and 
remembering that Gregory instructed St. Augustin to accommodate the 
Christian teaching to the Saxon costomsi we cannot doubt that the obserranoe 
of December 25th was commenced in ovder to give a new meaning to the 
ScandioBvian and Soman festivals, rather than because the sapporters believed 
that Christ was born upon that day. 

As time passed on, each chureh became aware of what the other had done, 
and instead of fighting about the difference — as was too commonly the case-*- 
each adopted the oth^s festival^ and observed both. Neander says that the 
first in liratioD of the spread of the Epiphany festival to the Western chuidi, 
is found in the &ct, that the Emperor Julian kept it in Vienna, in the year 
360 ; and, althonj^h rejected by many as a danp^crous innovation^ it was a 
feast, and, henoi, soon found plenty of ardent friends. 

Nearly thirty years after this (a.i>., 38G}, it was that Chrj sostom spoke to 
the ])eople of ilntioeh about flie Christmas festival, as having been " known 
amongst them onlj about ten years.*' Thus, at about the same time, the 
two churches commenced to adopt each other's festival, but obviously there 
was no claim set up for the Divine authority of Christmas ; and the Western 
Christians did not believe there was Divine authority for keeping the feast of 
the Epiphany. Each had risen into repute without any Divine aid, and each 
rested upon the mere &ct of custom, so that, either to maintain their ajposto* 
lical authority, or their origin as belonging to the first or second oenturies, is 
evidently absurd, and hence the fact tluit many honourable writers, admitting 
th( total lack of such authority, have arp:Tird only for the eTpedieney of 
oh«ervinf^ the ap])ointcd day. Into that ([uestion we shall not enter. SVc 
only usk that it shall be fnirly acknowledged that there is no reason to view 
the dap' in any other light ihan that of a holiday, whose origin rests with our 
Seandraavian ancestors, and whose socinl influence is highly conmiendable. 

P. W, P. 
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STUDIES OF CHURCH HISTOKY.— XL 

ATHANASTC9. 

The decrees oftlie Zsicenc Council were a triumph for the Alexandrian School 
of ChrisUaiuty, in wluch the doctrine of the Trinity was born. Alexandria 
was, in faet, (be head-quarters of the Trinitarian party ; and in the ultimate 
acceptance by the orthodox Churdi of the doctrine of a Triune God, a bishop 
of Alexandria — Athanasius — had no amall share. Indeed Athanasius and 
Tnnitnrian may be looked upon as rnnvrrlilile tf rms. This man wns an Alex- 
ai. Irian by birtli, and it is supposed to have been born about the year 296. He 
was present at the Council of Nice, and on the death of bishop Alesiinder, in the 
following year, was elevated, at the early age of thirty, to the episcopal 
Ihrone of Akxandna. He had been educated in the family of his predecessor, 
and is, on good grounds, suspected of having bctti instrumental in fomenting 
the quarrel with Arius. At the Council Athanasius distinguislied himself 
by his opposition to the ^Vrian doctrine, and wlicn Arius was recalled from 
banishment by Constanlinr, and ordered to be restored to his oHiee in the 
Church of Alcxaudriu, Atiianasius was the man who btaved the I'.mpcror and 
defied his conmandB. Constantine, whose will was law to the bishops who 
snrrounded his court, and who little thought that in creating a State-Church* 
and ratifying the anogant daima of the hierarchy, he was creating a power 
which could ever antagonise his own, was no less surprised than annoyed at 
this. But Athanasius knew the extent of his influence over the fanatical 
minds of his fellow-citizenSj and he therefore persisted in his refusal ; thus 
the Emperor was defied and beaten by a power of his own creation. Atha- 
nasius may be looked upon, indeed, as in a measure the creator of the 
temporal power of the Church ; for Constantine in allying the Church to the 
State, had thought only of creating a power which hinj^elf should be able to use, 
and Athanasius was the first to shew him that it might be usetl in opposition 
to his will. Waddington gives the Church credit for this, and seeks to maintain 
that, by this means, a check to the aespotism of the Boman Kmperors was 
raised up, and that the Church in the absence of any civfl revolution to 
assign the limits of the authority of the prince furnished the means of limiting 
his power. This is true to some extent, but did the Church ever use the 
authority she thus usurped for anght but her own aggrandisement, or otherwise 
than in her own interest ? And was not the despotism she created worse 
than the one she sought to limit r In the early centuries of the empire, it is 
true, there was much of tyranny and suffering'; but there was far more after 
the Church succeeded in erecting herself into a despotic power. 

Out of the offence given to Constantine by Athanasius a great conteat 
arose ; the Kmporor was not the mati to be beaten by a subject without a 
8tru[rG:le. He found a ready instrument in Eusebius, of Cffisorea, who was 
Trinitarian or Unitarian by turns j or rather he was Anj'thingarian according 
to the will of the reigning power. Nor were the Arians now they were in 
favour al aU unwilliDg to take advantage of the royal disposition to got lid 
of 10 determined an enemy of their cause and doctrine as Athanasius was. 
It seems to be a fntrdity whinh nccompanif? Sectarianism, that it will ever 
seize the opportunity of returoing cursing for cursing, and persecution for 
persecution; the mmibtcra of a God of Love, as they proclaim themselves to 
be, have throughout the ages, no lesa in these current years thuii in /ormec 
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tunes, been distinguished by ik» exoeas of hftte-— sometinies inliiiinan bate*^ 
witb whidi tbey regard thoie who differ from tbem. Peraecntion and oppres- 
nam. have beea aaed by every ChoicSi and a?ery sect, aiid cannot fairly be 

clinrr'f'fl npnn one rather than upon another. Acciisiitioiis and rumours of 
the pride and tyranny of the l)ishop of Alexandria wore industriously spread 
abroad ; and a statement was made to Constautine — which he was only too 
ready to believe — that Atham^ius had violated the Canon of the Nicene 
Council by whieh the Meletians were received into feUowsbip with the 
Catholic Church. He was known to be a fanatical opponent of heresy of 
all kinds, that is, of course, of all who differed from liiinsclf on points 
of doctrine; he had opposed the arrangement with the ^rtictians as n 
member of the Council ; and therefore, both from his t^eiu-ral ciuiracter and this 
parlicuiar circumstance, the charge wiia plausible. The charge wr.s, that 
Ae bad widkedly broken some of their ehitfdi Yeasels; had pubUdy whipped 
•ix of their bishops, and had murdered, or mutihited another, Arsenios 
by name. A Synod was etmvened oeteneibly for the purpose of asoer- 
tinning whetlier the accusation were true or false, but really to condemn 
Athanasius if it were possible so to do. He was summoned to appear before 
this body, but neglected to obey the summons, perhajis prudently, though by 
this a OQlour was given to the char^^. Constantine, therefore, felt htniself in 
a position to call a GouncO for the purpose of deposing Athanasios. The 
Conncil of Tyre was aooordin^y oonTened ; and to the summons of the 
Council was added the peremptory command of ('onstanliiie that the bishop 
of Mexandria should jsppear before it. i'.usebius himself jjresided at this 
Council, and was governed far more by a desire to meet the wishes of the 
Emperor, than by any filing of charity or justice. Party-passion was the one 
eharaeteristic of the proceedings of the Arian bishops who formed this Goundt 
They had met, not to judge, but to condemn. Atbonasiua was their enemy, 
and tliey, therefore, had no difTiculty in finding him guilty of the eluirge laid 
against him. Jt is the peculiar m!irk of priestly injustice to seek to hide itself 
behind judicial forms, and a secnmig im])artiality of prooecding. So we find 
that this Coundl, notwithstanding their intention lo condemn, went to work 
in the same way as if th^ intended to mete out the strictest justice to the 
alleged criminal Athanasios had apparently taken no notice of their summons, 
or the Emperor's command, and, by this, seemed to acknowledge himself 
unable to prove lus innocence. But they knew not the mm they were dealing 
with. To avoid tiie appearance of haste, or of proceedini; upon a one-sided 
statement, six bishops were delegated to prot^d from T^re to Alexandria to 
obtain evidence with reference to the guilt of Athanasius. Thedeputiei 
letamed ; as might be rasected, the evidence they had collected was such as 
to anpport the charge. Thus fortified, Kusebius wit strong enough to ignora 
the an^^wer p-iven h\ Ath;innsius, and, at his suggestion, amid a seene of 
vi()li')i<4\ and after the commission of much false swenriny^, the Council 
solemnly deposed the Alexandrian bishop from his oiliet;, and condemned him 
to exile^ and the bishops assembled in council, (in the words of Buaebius,) * 
^'leaomed a mild and devout aspect befltting them as pilgrims to the Ho^ 
*'8epttlchre of Christ "—whither they had bean, before holding thflk sesiioa» 
to prny for lii^ht an(] piidanrr in their labours. 

Alhanasius resolved upon a bold expedient to avert the danger with 
which he was threatened ; it shews us the cckjI courage and ability of the 
man better than whole pages of disquisition* Arseuius the man who was 
Mid to ba nmdorad wut alive, and bid baoi won om Athaaate to 
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bis intaroit; how far tbe wealth at bk divpoeal ai bishop of the tben riiA 
proTinoe of Alexandria may hare oootribnted to tbia aiay be guessed, but 
does not appear. Socarales in Lis hi<^tory of those times states that Athanasius 

produced Arsenins hcforo tlic Council nt Tyre, who, despite this ocular proof 
of his innoceuctj, uevcrtholcgs passed sentence on hira, thus coudemninL; him 
for murdering a man who was yet alive. This, howcvei\ is denied by others, 
altbougb aU allow that ^Vrseuius had not been mvritered. WMIe tbe Coonefl 
were prooeeding to tbeir luqutt aentenee Atbanasius took ship for Constanti* 
nople, carrying with bim Arsenius. The events which foUowec! may be given 
in Constantinf's own words, ns they occur in the letter v/hh h he inmit diately 
wrote to tbe Council assembled at Tyre: — " As I was making my entry, * 
he says, "on horseback into tiie city which bears our name in this our most 
"flourishing country, huddenly tlie bishop Athanasius, with certani eodeel- 
''astics wbom he bad around him, presented himadf so unexpeetedhr in oar' 
"path as to produce a degree of eonstemation. Tor the Omniscient Being ia 
"my witness that, at first sight, I did not recojjnise him, until some of my 
** attendants, in answer tn my inquiry', informed me very jiroperly who lie 
*' was, and whni injustirc lie had j^utlered." He then goes on to summon the 
Ck)uucil *' to the Court of our i'iety, in order that the facts themselves may 
" shew the parity and integrity of your dedsion.'* It is dear Constantine 
was desirous to eondemn, and yet not to seem to be unjust. Eusebius knew 
this, and a fresh eliarfre was concoeted by him, — that of stopping the sup- 
plies of com from Alexandria to Constfintmoplp. Thh was something 
calculated to arouse the indignation of the people, and Constantine took 
adv'uutuge of the odium thus cast upon Athauusius, confirmed tiic sentence of 
tbe Cooneil, and banished the Alexandrian bishop into Gaid, orer which the 
yoonger Constantine was then Caesar. 

About two years after these events Constantine died, and his son, the 
younger Constnnt^nc, whom Athanasius had succeeded in ennvincinEr nf his 
innocence, restored him to his vacant bisliopric. It was still vacant, bi cause the 
Alexandrians, not liaving coincided with the views of the Emperor and the 
Council of Tyre, had neither acknowledged his deposition nor deeted a bisbcp 
in his stead. And throtigfaoat tbe after contests of Athananas with the 
Emperor ('onstantius, we shall find that the people of Alexandria were always 
\vith their bishop, and ever ready to fight in his enuse. Indeed in mo^t'of 
the Church contests of that time we find that the bishops and the people 
worked together. Tn the farts, that the bishops were elected by the people ; 
that they had the power of orduiuiug and deposing the clergy, who in the 
exerdse of tbdr Toeation oonld easily inflnenoe tbe popular nnid» and bemg 
in the power were natoraUy in the interests of the bishop ; thatlhe pro- 
perty of the Church was at the disposal of the bishops ; and that those 
dignitaries possessed a f^rtain civil jurisdiction in the settlement of disputes, 
— it is very easy to perceive that there were many means of influence, and 
sources of power in their hands. The Primates of Alexandria, Borne, and 
■ Antiodi, moreoTer, being remOTed br fiom tbe influence of the Court, were 
possessed of an aotbority with whidi the civil magistrate found it diffienlt to 
eope. All that was true of the metropolitan dties in general, in this 
respect, wn«i especially true of Alexandria, on account of tbe impressible and 
excitable nature of its people. When therefore Athanasius ascended the 
archiepiseopal throne of that city, being a man of great determination, and of 
indomitable energy, endowed with courage and self-reliance, and possessing a 
thorough knowl^lge of human nature, he found it possible, nay easy, to 
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create a power which the Emperors foun(l it difficult to withstand. It Wft8 
not long before he had an opportunity, and seized it, of tnin;? his strength 
with Constantius and tiie Ariou party at Court, as we shall liereaftor see in 
lenewiog the Cbureli contests of that time. Even before the death of Con- 
fltantine the futility of the attempt to make* the world of one omnion was 
suffidently shewn, but after his death, and daring the leiga ofhis son, 
anarchy reigned supreme in the Church. 

JA8. L. GOODING. 



THE nBBBBW PEOPHETS AND PEOPHBCY.— III. 

THE SKEES AND SCHOOLS. 

The earliest form of Hebrew prophecy wns siifRciently illustrated in our last 
paper, so that we can now turn to the question — Were the prophets viewed 
by that nation in a light at all different from that iii which tlic same r la»s of 
persons were viewed by other nations? The ordinary theory is, that iliey 
were always viewed in the same light as they are in modem times, and con- 
sidered as men who held communicntion with God, but only upon religioua 
matters, or upon such as roncprnefl the nation as a whole. In the Pagan 
nations the prophet bore somewhat of a wizard's character, and was consulted 
when cattle f< 11 ill or property was lost. He was a man who was presumed 
to be in daily communication with God, and who could therefore obtain, 
information in relation to all such subjects. The greatest and the meanest 
being alike within his grasp. The Greeks who went up to Delphi to con- 
sult the oracle, did so, upon the most trifling points; as, for instance, 
whether a certain piece of land should be purchased, or a certain house should 
be built. The idea that such' questions were ton insignificant to jusiifv men 
in arresting the attention of God does not seem to have occurred unio them, 
but in bith thev asked, and being confident of the value thereof, they hesitated 
BOt to pay for tne answer. 

It is quite natural that modern writers should speak of this system with 
801TIC (lei^ree of contempt ; but if they be theologians who thus speak, then are 
they unjust. For why contemn the Greek for believing that which was so pro- 
foundly believed by his Hebrew brother ? The Hebrew prophets were viewed 
m precisely the same light by the. Hebrews, as the oracle of Delphi aud the 
ministering prophets were viewed by the Greeks. The Hebrew believed that 
the prophet of the day did really reveal the will of God, and believed also that 
be was a "cunning man," who could tell fortunes and chase away diseases. 
They entertained the idea, iu coouoon with all the early nations, that the pro- 
phet possessed some marvellous powers through which he could discover that 
which was lost, and recover that wliich had been stolen. Of course when 
this is proved, we can have no farther doubt about the error into which 
modem theologians have fallen in relation to the early Hebrew prophets for 
why assume that the " wise men " of one nation are superior to those of 
another ? The Sew of Scotlnnrl wc re not superior to those of Ireland ; 
idthough, probably, soiiunvhat liutti r imisicinnt^, bnt not a whif wiser a? men 
who could unravel the future. The Knglish beers were at one time held lo 
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be superior to all othei^, cspeci»^nv for rerovprinir stolen or strayed caltl(», 
Tliey re€fived n (cc — they went through burjie \on^ cabalistic processes, and 
tlicu gave their instnictious — which wh^ tu ^^o, and what to do. They mtist 
hm gnesied rightly in some cases, or the people would not hata ptid tben. 
90 liberally for.thdr advice. This was evidently the same as was done hf 
the aneknt Hebrew pvophets* who were notiiinp^ more than the "cunning 
"men," or, as we in modem days should call them, " the wiaards" or tlH» 
"seers of the nation." 

This is proven by that story of Saul going to seek his father's asses ; he 
had sought in vain, and was about abandfloiing the seardi, when his servant 
persuad»l him that an application to the *'Sbsr should be made, in order 
to find out where the asses were. This was precisely the same as occurs in 
modern times, wlien in !i and women j^o to t!ir " ciinnins; women" to find 
out by the cards, or in otlicr ways, bomt'thin'^ they desire to know. The 
story is thus told in Samuel — " And when they were come to the land of 
" Zuph, Saul said to his servant that was with him. Come, and let us return; 
*' lest my father leave eating for the asses, and take thought for us. And he 
'* said unto him, Behold now, there is in this city a man of (Sod, and he is 
** an lionoiirable man ; all that he saith coraeth surely to pass : now let us go 
•'thither; peradventure he can shew us our way that we should go. Then 
*• said Saul to his servant, But, behold, if we rro what shall we bring the 
*' man ? for the bread is spent in our vessels, and tliere is uot 3 present to 
" bring to the roan of God : what have we ? And the servant answered Saul 
*' again, and said, Behold, I have here at hand the fimrth part of a shekel of 
*' silver : that will I give to the man of God, to tell us our way. (Before- 
** time in Israel, when a man went to enquire of God, thus lie spake, Come, 
*• and let us ^'o to the Seer : for lie that is now called a Prophet was hefore- 
*' time cidled a i>eer.) Then said J>uul to his ser\'ant, Well said; come, let 
'* US go. So th^ went unto the dty where the man of God was."* They 
went iuto the city, inquired for the Seer, and eventually foond the Seer — 
Samuel— who on that day was to bless a sacriBqp before the people. But the 
description as given in the above-quoted chapter iiistruetive. " And as 
*' tlu y went up the hill to the city, they found young maidens goin? out to 
** draw water, and said unto thera, Is the Seer here ? And they answered 
'* them, and said. He is ; behold, he is before you : make haste now, for he 
" came to-day to the city ; for there is a sacrifiGe of the people to-daj in the 
*' high place : as soon as ye be come into the city, ye shall straightway find 
*' him, before he up to the Iiigh plarc to eat : for the people will not eat 
" until he e(jme, beean?e he doth bless the sacriliee ; and afterwards thev eat 
" that be bidden. Sow therefore get you up ; for about this time ye siiail 
« find him." 

We are not informed fitrther about this matter ; but the passages show 
dearly enough that it was the common practice to resort to Samuel for sudi 
purposes. Had it not been so, it would not have been named in this con- 
nection, and even Saul himself would have raised some ob|jection to consulting 
the Prophet for such a purpose. 

That Samuel was the cause of the change of name here noticed is very 
probable, as it is also probable that to him they owed their mode of living 
and genml organisation. But even after his day they continued to hear 
and answer the questions of all oomers in relation to Uie lost» stiaTod, or 

* £ook I. chap. ix. 6^10. 
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stolen ; tlicy received gifts from the hands of the inquirers ; and, oceasionally, 
when hunger pressed, they went out to the comers of the streets, and, after 
Uowing a trampet, to call the people together, addressed them upon the 

topic of the ds^ in a very excited manner, which never failed to win some 
profitable compensation. As in a frenzy, they sp;ike of the future precisely 
the same as spake the bards of ancient Gaul, and llie people were awed by 
both the spirit and form of tlie ntteranee. It seems likely, too, that for many 
years these men were the actual teachers of Israel. The ignorant resorted to 
them in preference to the priests ; and, as their dress was peculiar, and their 
Utcs were retired, an air of peculiar sanctity was thrown over them, which 
enhanced at the same time the dignity of their position, and increased, for 
good or evil, their power over the llebrew^ People. 

Unto Samuel is attributed the foundation of the ^Schools of the Prophets. 
But does not the idea of a school lor prophets somewhat jar upou the nerves 
cf those who eonodve, and aooept as correct, the popular idea of men 

specially mised," and specially endowed P" There is something exceed* 
ini^y snspicious in the prophetic school system -, for, as we cannot but feel, 
8 man would not require the trainini^ of a life to enable him to hear and 
repeat a message from God, and if this were the business of the prophet, then* 
undoubtedly, tiic training schools were unnecessary. 

The colleges, however, were in existence, and young men gathered unto 
them from all parts of lanel, so that in a short time the number of prophela 
became abundant, and their inlluenoe over the people was proportionate^ 
increased. But can it be said that these were needed, or used, to make the 
will of God known unto the people ? Can we suppose that bueh a number 
were in any religious way useful, or must we assume that these eollegea 
iiivulved something more Liina in modern days is connected with the idea of 
a prophet? Bish^ Lowth, when speaking of these colleges, in his woit 
upon the Hebrew Poetry, very sensibly remarks that — " It is evident fnm 
** many parts of the sacred history, that even from the earliest times of the 
" Jfebrew republic there existed eerlain coU^es of prnpheU^ in which the 
'* candidates for tlie prophetic office, removerl altogether from an intercourse 
** with the world, devoted themselves euUrcly to the exerci:>ea and study of 
** religion ; over eacb of these some prophet of superior authority, and more 
*' peculiarly under the Divine influence, presided, as the moderator and pre* 
" ceptor of the whole assembly. Though the sacred history affords us but 
*' liltl" itifDrn ation, and that in a cursory mnnner, concerning their institutes 
*• and ( I :|iline, we nevertheless understand that a principal part of their 
** occupation consisted in celebrating the praises of Almighty God in hymns 
" and poetry, with choral chants, accompanied by stringed instruments and 

pipes. There is a remarkable passage* which occurs to this purpose : Saul 
** being nominated king, and, pursuant to the command of God, consecrated 
** by a solemn unction, a company of the prophets, as Samuel had foretold, 
** descending from the Mount of CJod (that being the place in wiiich the 
•* sacred college was situated), met him ; and, preceded by a variety of 
" musical instruments, prophesied ; upon hearing which, he himself, as if 

actuated 1^ the same spirit, immediately joined them, and prophesied also. 
** The same thing again occurred to him, and the persons sent by him to 
" take David prisoner at Naioth;f who, when they saw the prophets pro- 
" phesgring, and Samuel presiding over them, seized with the same divine 

• 1 bam. X. 10. . + 1 Sam. xix. 20—24. 
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" spirit and enthusiaara, be<^Rn to prophesy alontj: with them. T find no 
" discordance among authors concemin|( the nature of this mode ol prophe- 
" sying i aU I believe, agreed in tliU point, and all nndentand \tf it the 
" praises of Ood, celebrated by the impulse of the Holy Spirit, with miuie 
« and song. In this they follow the authority of the Chaldee interpreten, or 
"rather the evidence of n'ason itself; for, exactly in the same manner, 
" Asapli, licnian, Iduthiin, who were the chief musicians in the temple, are 
'* said ' to have prophesied upon ike harp, the pmltertft and cymbal, whea 

* praise and thanksgiving were offered to Jehovah.** From these instances 
" it is snffidently apparent that the word Nabi was need by the Hebrews in 
" an anibiguoas sense, and that it equaUjf denoted a ffopkH, a pod^ or m 

invsician, nnder the influence ofDivine inspiration." 
l.owth has in this passage, unthinkingly, admitted the fallacious character 
of much wliii^h has been written about the prophets. For the assumption of 
the m^ority of religious men is to the effect that the prophet was a man 
specially endowed* speciaUy called, and spedally instructed. TVhereas tiie 
net is, that there was a regolar system of training through which youths bad 
to pass in order to lenm how to become proi)hets. But such being the case, 
obviously the title, as understood in modem times, cannot be attributed to 
them. They may be called poets, but not prophets, for if prophecy be the 
" exprefisiou of truths received from Heaven," then all such training i& out of 
the question. God does not need such means in order to fit a man lor nttar- 
mg ms will. The troth is, that thqr woe trained precisely the same as the 
prophets of other nations, and it was as or:u nlnr poets that they tired and 
spake to their countrymen. The proof of this, however, we reserve for our 
succeeding paper. 

P. W. P. 



ODIN'8 £ID£ TO H£L. 

1x our last number, in the article on tlie Mistletoe, we gave the Scandinavian 
aeoountof how Odin, when alarmed about the danger he believed to be threat- 
ening Baldur, mounted his steed and rode down to llel to learn from a 
prophetess the actual truth. Gray has rendered into English an old Norse 
account of that ride, iiud we supply it as an addenda to our article:— 



" Uprose tiie King of Men with speed, 
And saddled strait his coal-bbek steed; 
Down the yawning steep he rode^ 
That leads to Hela's drear abode. 
Him tlie Dc^ of Darkness spied. 
His shagj?y throat he open'd wide, 
While from liis jaws, with caniagefill'd. 
Foam and human pore d»still*d : 
Hoarse he bays with hideous din. 
Eyes that glow, and fangs that grin; 
And long pursues, with fruitless ydl. 
The Father of tlic powerful spelL 
Onward still his way be takes, 



(The groaning ^rth bcnc&lh him shakes) 
Till full before his fearless eyes 
The portals nine of hell arise. 
Kight against the eastern gate, 
By the moss-grown pile he sate ; 
Where long of yore to slecn was laid 
The dust of the prophetic Maid. 
"FarinfT tn thr nnrt^irrn clime, < 
Thrice hu traced the Kunic rhyme ; 
Thrice pronounced, in accents dread, 
The thrilling verse that wakes thedead; 
Till from out the hollow ground 
Slowly breathed a solemn sound." 



* 1 Cbron. xzt. 
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SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY BYBNINO LECTUEES. 

BY P. W. FEMITT, Ph. B. 

THE TOMBS, TEMi'LEi*, PYRAMIDS, AND PALACES OF EGYPT. 

(CMUmtedJroM p, 400.) 
All over the oorndors and diamben, the walls are adorned witli seutptores and 

paintings in intaglio aiul rclif^f, representing ^ds, ^ddesses, and tbe hero of the 
tomb in the most prominent evcuts (tf his life, pnests, religious processions and 
sacrifices, boats and acricnUuml soudcs, and ihe most familiar pictures of e?erj*dAT 
Ufe, in oolonn as fresn as if they were painted not more than a month ago ; una 
the large saloon, lighted up with the bla/e of torches, seems more fitted for a 
ban({uctting-hall f-ir sonc: ruul ciauce, thau a burial-place of the dead. And this is 
but one of tiie many wondrous works which the Iraveller visits in Thebes. On the 
same side of die riTer, there are many structures of ^eat beauty and extent. I 
cannot, however, enter upon a description of tlie tcnipks at Dair and Mcdinet Abou. 
Suffice it to observe that the propylon of the latter is about 175 feet lonrr, and very 
richly adorned with the usual em hellish meat s of sculpture and iusciiptions. The 
traoplc itself is in length, somewljat more than 500 feet» while tbe cclla, is nearly 
130 broad without the walls. The Meniiionium, the ruins (jf wliieh i;ive a inelan- 
c'l ly I ':'!: brity to northern DaLt, is still more reraarknWe, and is perhaps one of the 
jiiObl aumenL in Thebes. This beautiful relic of auunuity looks towards the east, 
and is fronted by a stupendous i^ropylon, of which 234 feet in length are still remain- 
ing. The principle edifice has been auout 200 feet broad, and noofeet lont;; cont.'dn- 
ing six courts and cliambers, passing from side to side, with aijout colnnuis .'50 
feet high. Ail ihc bidc-wuiii have been broken down, and the inutcrial» of whicli 
they were composed carried away ; nothing remaining but a i)ortion of the eolon* 
nadc and the inner chambers, to testify to tne traveller what a noble structure once 
occupied this interesting^ spot. The ^lemuoniuni is remarkable for the remains of 
two iiumeuse statues tiie head of one of which was conveyed a few jeais a^o to 
the British Mnseum. After ascending some steps in the tomb or temple,— for it 
mtjbe considered as i iti - r or both, — the visitor enters a rectangular court, 160 
feet wide by 140 in depth, which has bad a row of pillars on the right hand and on 
the left. At the extremity of this court near the entrance into tbe second, are the 
fragments of that enormous sitting statue wliich h.i^ jn operly been described as the 
largest in Egvpt. After much labour, Mr. ii l/ iii, in the year 1815, succeeded 
in conveying the bust and bead of this figure to iLiciaudri», whence it was shipped 
for England. The material of which it is composed, is of a peculiar kind of granite, 
Imown D7 tbe name of syenite, of one entire mass; but two distinct colours. WitJl 
great judgment the head was formed out of the red part of tbe block, while the 
dark part was aporopriated to tbe breast and probably to the rest of tbe body. The 
figure most have ocen originally placed in a sitting postnre, like most of the Egyp- 
tian colossal statues, for it was found "near the remains of its body and chair.** 
Its height from the sole of the foot to the top of the head, in its sratf d position, 
appears to have been about 24* feet : for the fragment in the Museum, which may 
be about one-third of the whole, is somewhat more than eight from the summit (u 
tbe head-dress to the lowest part of the bust. The weight of the mass is estimated 
at between ten and twelve torn, and it is universally agreed that this is one of the 
finest specimens of ookwsal sculpture now known to exist, except the fragments of 
the colossal statue of Barneses, the most prodigious prodnction of the statuary's 
art. Tbe tapX legend graven on the upper part of the arm of this enormous 
monolith, leaves no doubt as to the real name of the prince whom it was intended 
to represent. The monarch, in a sitting posture, was chiselled, as well as his seat, 
ont of a single Uoclc ui rose granite of extiaordinary beauty, and we hear tliat at 
this day the Arabs take fragments of it to Cairo, where they are used to supjily the 
place of diamond*) in glass-cutting. Thv proportions of the statue arc ?n iriL'antic, 
that one must stand at some considerable distance in order to take them in at one 
glance; it Is now brcdcen into several pieces, upon whieh may be still distincoishral 
tne marks of the wedges employed to mntihite it, and whose slow and laDorioas 
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action attest the oxtrrmr prrsevcrnncp rxliiljitcd in ilic work of destrnction. It 
ctill weighs 84i tons. A vual hall, adorned with columns, the Icast-prescrred 
aiuong those of the Mcmuonium, affords one of the most perfect raodds Kimaining 
of ptian arehiteclain. Tlie roof is supported by two rows of pOlaars. wboae 
capifiiis, fa-hioncd to renrrM iif the lolus flower, and still intact, are execut<?d in a 
style of ^reat purity. A doorway, once gilded, leads from this to another cluuuber 
now completely mined. In this were fonncrl? treasured up the famous astnno- 
mical circle of^goli, hiuI tliut library over irMcfi was mitten the aignifieaiit msexiip- 
tion, "Medicine for the Mind." 

Lcpsius, who spent sevem) months in Thebes, and who traced out most of the 
buildings, says, when speaking of the Western side, that in the ootennost angle oC 
this rock-core is situated the most ancient tt i^i[»Ie-building of Western Thebei^ 
whieh brlons:^^ to t!u" period of the New Ei^yptiun Mnnarchy, at the eommeneement 
of its glory. One btreet, above 1000 feet ioog, adorned on either side with colossal 
nuns atid sphinxes, led from the Talley in a skaight line to an outer coart, then, bj 
means of a \\\<;\:l of steps to another, whose front wall was ailoi iu d with sculpture^ 
and liad a colonnade before it, and finnlly, beyond, by a second flight of step?, to a 
granite gate in good preserration, and to the last temple-court, which was sor- 
lomided on both sides with beantifQily decorated haOs and ehambers, and terrefaurled 
behind with a broad fn(;ade placed alon^ a precipitous rock. Another granite gaie^ 
tthe centre of tliis facade, leads at length to the innermost templ»-clianiber, 
which was hewn into the rock, and had a lofty, stone-vaulted roof, out of which 
warn opened seTenl smaller niches and chambers, at the aides and tiie back. All 
these chambers were covered with the most beautiful sculptures, with variegated 
colours on a grey *jrouiid, i xeeuted in the fini^'hcd style of that period. This jrnmd 
structure, beside which stood other scries of buildings, now destro^'ed, seeuis to 
have been originally oonnectod with the Tiw, by a street intersecting^ the whole 
valley, and beyond,'with the great temple of Earnal^ whieh lies exactly in the same 
direction.* 

But from these remains we cross the Nile to visit Luxor and Kamak. The 
latter was built many ages before the former, and surpasses it in splendonr; stOl we 
proceed first to Lnxor. Before the magnificent gateway of tliis temple, until 
within a few yeare, stood two lofty obelisks, eaelt n jiincrle block of red granite more 
thnn eiL'hty feet high, covered with sculpture and hieroglyphics fresh as if but 
yesterday from the hands of the sentptor. One of them has been lately taken 
do\Yn by t!ic French, and at this moment rears its daring sammtt to the aldea ift 
the centre of admiring fans ; the other is yet standing on the spot where it was 
first erected. 

Between these and the frrand pro pylon are two colossal statues with mitred 

head-dresses, also single blocks of granite, buried to the chest by sand, but stiU 
rising more than twenty feet above the ground. The grand proplylon is a magni- 
ficent gateway, more than 200 feet iu length at its present base, and more than 
sixty feet abo?e the sand. The whole front is oovered wil^ seolpture ; the battle- 
scenes of m Egyptian warrior, designed and executed with extraordinary force and 
spirit. In oii'^ compartment the hero Is represented advanciru:; at the Lead of its 
fon^, and brtuking through the ranks of the enemy ; then standing, a cdo&sal 
fignre, in a ear drawn by two fiery horses, with feathers waving OTer their heads, 
the reins tied round his body, his now bent, the arrow drawn to its head, and the 
dead and wounded lyin:^ nnder the wheels of this car and the hoofs of his horses. 
In another place several cars are seen in full speed for the walls of a town, fugitiT^ 
passing a rivo', hones, ehariots, and men struggling to reach the opposite banl^ 
while trie hero, hurried impetuously beyond the rank of his own foUowers, is stand* 
inrr alone among the slain and wonndea who have fallen nnder his formidable arm. 
At the farthest extveiuity he is sitting on a throne as a conqueror, with a sceptre in 
Us hand, a row of the principal captives bdfore him, each with a rope roend hm 
neck; one with outstretched hands imploring pity, nnd another on nis knees to 
ceoeiTe the blow of the ezeontioner, while a^ve is the Tan(;kiahed moDaroh^ with 
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liis hnuds tied to a car, about to grace the triumph of the oonqaeror.* All this, 
however, forma only the gate-wajr cm: entrance to the temple. On passing it, the 
iisveller enters a niiiMd jportioo of very large dimenaioiit; and from this a cbobls 

row of scTL'ii columns, with lotna capitals, -22 feet in circumferenoe, amdootahim 
into a court Idu feet long, and 140 wide, terminated at each side by a similar row 
of pillars ; beyond which is another portico of 32 oobmns, and then the adYtum, or 
intetfor pari of the building. It ia eonjeeftofed, with mneh plaoaibaitj, ttrnt thia 

is the edifice to which the description of Diodonis applies as the palace or tomb of 
the gTpat OsTmandtas ; allowance being made for the embellishments of that author 
in wliicU he lias introduced some of the more striking features that distinguished 
the Urger buildings of Thebes. 

But magnificent as was this temple, it served but as an entrance porch to the 
still grander temple of Kamac, which is sitaated about iwn nnlc^ from Luxor. The 
road between the two, however, was a kind of sacrcU wa^', uud was lined with a 
doable row of sphiiixea. The avenoe was two miles long and 50 feet wide. 
a quarter of a mile or more, next to Karnar, they still remain, though in a very 
mutilated ronditiou, find thry may be traced inoro than half w.ny to Tji nor n 
multitude of i'ra^ments wliich retain their on^'uiai position. Some have luuud 
traces of them stdl nearer to Luxor. These sphinxes art formed of the same kind 
of sandstone as that employed in building the temple. . They are in a couchant 
posture, 17 fort Inn? and annnt ten feet high. The paw of one of thrm which was 
measured was ;::u inciics wide. They face each other, looking directly acruss the 
afenue, and each holds between b» paws a small human figure, the hands erossed 
over the breast, and irr;i5ping a sort of uiafc, in fiu-m like a cross. This appears 
perpetuuil? among the figures whieh adoru the Eiryj)iiau temple?, and seems to be 
a badge ot dignity or a symbol uf diviuity. The dibtuucc between the sphinxes of 
tiie same row is about ten lieet. The whole number upon this avenue when entire, 
was about IHOO. Another avenue of sphinxes, of which a larj^c number are still 
to be seen next the temple, extended from its en<!tcrn point to the river, opposite 
to Gouniou, about tliu saine ui^tatice from Karnac aa J-.uxor. A third connected 
its north front with some unknown point in that direction. Of these two, a con* 
sideralilc nuiuber of sphinxes* ^till remain in their original jiosition. Nnt less (ban 
40<)t) of tliexe ina.^sive statues adorned tiie dilTerrnt approiiclics to thia maL^nilleent 
cdilice. The^ formed tlie aveuuea through wliich intiividuul vvurshinpcrs and reli- 
f^xsm processions arrived at the holy precincts. The avenue that led from Luxor 
terminates in front of a temple of Isis, which i.s ennnreted with the iriand tfrnjjle, 
and distant from it 150 or 20') yards, in a southern direction. There are ten or 
more smaller temples embraced witliiu a circumference of less than two miles, all of 
which were united with the main straoture by colonnades and other splendid 
arehitecture and foniK d with it a system of sacred edifiees winch might, without • 
cXflK?eration or impropriety, be regarded as one immense temple. 

Karnac, the glorious, was, as we are informed by Lepsius, founded by their 
first king, the nughty Sesurtcsen I., under the first TheMO Roval Dynasty, the twelfth 
of Manet bo, between 2000 ;uid 27r>0 n.r., and errn now exhibits snme ruins in the 
centre of ilu- budding trom tiiat priod bearing the name of this king. Succeeding 
kings ailded to this work, but the most splendid enlargement of the temple was 
eseeuted in the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries B.C. by the great Pharaohs of the 
nineteenth Dynasty ; for St thos L, the father of Kamses \mmun, added in tbe 
oripual axis of t he lemnlc the most magnificent hall of pillars that was ever seen in 
E^-pt or elseu hcre. The stone roof, supported by 134 columns, covers a space of 
160 feet in depth, 920 feel in breadth. Each of the twelve central columns is 36 
feet in cire\uiiferenrr, and Ofi feet h\^\\ beneath the nn*hitrave; the othi f r- ^lumn?, 
40 f<*et hif^b, arc il feet in circtimferencc. It is imjxissible to describe the over- 
whelming impression which is experienced upon entering for the first time into thii 
forest of columns, and wanderiiv from one range into the other, between the lofl^ 
fii^'itre*' of pods and kings on every side represented on them, projecting sometimf* 
ciit ireiy, sometimes only in part. Every surface is covered with various scidpturc^, 
now in relief, now sunk, which were, however, onlj completed under the sucS 
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rcssors of the huiidcT ; most ol' tin m. iiuieed, by his s^m Hamacs Miamuu. In front 
of this b^'postylc kill was pluecd, ai a later |jcriod u gittal hypa;ihral court, 270 by 
320 feet in extent, decorated on the aides only with ooiaiiittdea» and entered bj a 

mripiiflront ))vlon. 

The priuciit.il part of the temple l<;nninated here, comprising: a Icn^h of 1170 
feet, not mcludinif the row of Sphinxes in front of its external pvlou, nor the jxicu- 
liiir sanctuary wliioh was fAaaed bv liuinaes Miamun diitxnqr beside the hbD 
fartlirsi ))aok in the tomplr. and with the same axis, but tnnied in sncli a iiianncr 
that its entrance wsia on liie o]>[>osite sidt?. Including thc^e eniargtnnentii, the 
entire length must have amounted to nearly 2000 feet, reckoning to the most 
southern gate of the external waU, whuih sarrofonded the whole spao^ iHiiah was 

of nearly cfinal lircadtli. 

Mr. ilaniLlton supplies some jiariieular:} in his work wliich will enable you to 
conceive somewhat ot the gr.indciir of this buildiu;^. From liim we learn tlmt this 
edilid- has twelve ptinoipal eulranc« s, cadi of wliicli is composed of several propyla 
and n ;l<)ss;U t^tcways, besides other huildiiiL^s utt tehed to tlieni, in themselves 
krgt^r than mo^t otk^ temples. The sides of mjuic of these are equal to the bases 
of the greater nnmber of tlie pyramids in Middle Egj pt, jmd are built in the rustic 
style, each layer of stone projecting a little Iwyoud that which is above it. One of 
the propyls is cntirelv (jf i^ranitc, adorned with the most exquisite hiera^lyplis. On 
each aide of many of them iuive been colossal statues of basalt and grumtc, from 20 
to 30 feet in height, — some in the attitude of sitting, others standing erect. 
The avenues cf Sphinxes that lead in several directions to the propyla, corres- 
pond to the magnificence of the principal struct iire. Tlic body of thr temple, 
which preceded by a large court, at whose sides arc oolounudes of thirty columns 
in length, and through the middle of which are two rows not less than fifty 
feet lu^'h, oonsists, first, of a ])rodigious hall or poitioo, the rocif sustained 
by Kil inllars, snjtif* of wliieli .are 20 fct t In circumference, and others 31. \r xt 
appear lour beautiful obelisks, marking the cutrauce to the ad^uin, near vkicii the 
monaroh is represented aa embtaoed vj the arms Iris. This saoctiiary oonsists 
of three apartments, entirely of granite. The priucipal room is in the centre ; it is 
20 fpct lourr, IG f(">t wide, and 13 feet high. Triit'C nlorks of f,'rauite form the roof, 
which is painted wiUi clusters of stars, on a blue ground. The w^alla are likewise 
oovered with punted sculiit ures, of a character admhablv suited to the mystmious 
pmrpoaes to which the chamber was sometimes (k Toted. Bevond this arc other 
porticos and galleries, which liave been continued to a third jtropylon, at the 
distance of 2000 feet ii-om Uiat at the western extremity of the temple. 

Thisis oertaiiily the boildiiig which Diodoms Sicnliu attempts to descsribe aa the 
most wonderful and most ancient of tbe four temples at Thebes, rcmark^Ie for 
their magnitude and boanty. Tii cniimerafing its colossal proportioiLs, he sa^ 
that it was thirteen stadia — a mile and a halt' — in circumference ; forty -live cubits 
high; and the waOs S4 feet thick, adding that the ornaments, riehes, and workmanship 
which combined to embeUish it, WJiresi) on ded t o it s vast extent. Tlie above dimensions, 
however great are ui many in-tnnnt« found to falls liort of the truth. The dimensions 
of the great cditice at Kaniac are about 1200 feet in length and i2U in width. But the 
princii^ fam;, grand and imi>osing as it is, sinks into notoinff whenoompaared with the 
extent and number of the builduigs which surround it, — the prodigious gateways of 
])olished granite, covered with sculpture and iulonied with colossal statues. — the 
subordinate temples which anywlicrc else would be esteemed magniliccnt ])iies,— 
and the avennes, which ap])roach it from ahnost evei^ point of the compass, mfles 
in length, and guarded b^' rows of splunxes, of vast size, cut out of single blocks of 
syenite. The held of ruins at Kamar is aljout a mile in diametfr. Probably the 
whole ol' tills space was oucc, in the prouder days of Thebes, consecrated entirely 
to the use of the temple. 

(2b 6e amduMin cur neri,) 
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ADDRESS TO OUR READERS. 

TIavikc r( ached the end of our second volume, we are at liberty to pause for 
a survey of the past, and to offer some remarks about the future. We have 
much e&ufle for somwr afforded by oar survey^sonow canted by our own 
shorteomings. The idea tJiai was iii our thougplits wben Thk Pathpimosk 

was planned, bns not been reached ; but, under the circumstances, we have 

done nur brst. Wc commenced at a lime wlu ii, tlirough the pressure of plat- 
form labours, we had but few lioiirs availal)le for press labours. Every night 
was filled up, and thtre were many miles to be travelled over between the 
lecture halls ; slill, feeling that the cause of Theistic free-thought should have 
an organ, we resolved to brave all, and commence our journal. Ndtber do 
we rqpret that resolution ; although conscious that many of the papers which 
have appeared would have been the better of pruning, and more careful edito- 
rial labours. It often happens that tlie printer's proofs have to be corrected 
after midnight, when we have returned from a lecture journey, and althoii'^h 
the spirit is willing, the flesh is im^uently weak. Tims it happens that iiiile 
inaocarades, typographical and other errors, escape the eye, but we have to 
thank our readers for the eenerous spirit they have exhibited in hioking over 
such blemishes. Let us add, ton, that they would have been far more nnmer^ 
ous had it not been for the invaluable as^I-^tancc of our exeelleut frieud, Mr. 
Gooding, who. amid many labours, lias ta>.ked himself to revise every 5>heet. 
Without his aid, Tn£ Fatufikdlr could not have been continued as it lias 
been* 

- Immediately after commendug — and occasionally ever since — ^we received 
cheering letters — many of which have been of a character to form a suffi* 

eient mmpcnsatiDn for the labour involved in our task; and for stich missives we 
cordially thank the writers. Other? have come to hand, full of threatoniti^^s 
and bitterness ; the authors declared that they would prevent ns from l)eing 
engaged to lecture, and, in some cases, their threats have been fully carried 
into effect. That, however, is a matter of trifling oonseqnenoe, for the world 
is wide, and platforms are numerous enougfi. We did not expect to please 
them when we commenced ; and knowing, as we know, that their hatred is 
uerely one of the consequences of thdr jealousv, ignorance, or narrowness of 
ypt It ' 2 E 
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hmri, we do not pennit it to deter ns from punning onr own ooone, €r evai 

to ruffle our temper. 

But ncknowl('fl<,Mnf^ thf short-comini^5 of the past, we are prepared to Tnake 
promises for the future. AVe pledge ourselves that the two volumes for 1S6U 
•hall contain more mailer of practical value, in rtlatiou to religious aud sooial 
QuestiouS) than any which, in the periodical form, have ever been issued from 
toe press. We hurt collected metenals for serial articles, upon Tarious tabjeota 
which have never been brought before the general public, but have been con> 
fitted to the shelves of the antiquarian, and the circle of the initiated. Our 
aim is to afford our reader?; the means through which, in relation to audi 
themes, they may be enabled to form correct opinions for themselves. 

The articles upon Prophecy and the Prophets will, as elsewhere announced, 
be carried regularly on until the nature and Tihie of the mm and their woAa 
have been thoroughly investigated. The *' Greek Gods *' will also be con- 
tinued, but with this difference, that in every succeeding paper, the object 
will be to exhibit the whole at one view, po tliat each will be complete in 
itself. The "South Place Chapel Lectures ' will be continued, the next one 
being " The Theolo2;y and the Gods of Eirypt," after which *' Isis and 
Osiris," *' Moses and the Exodus," and thus cuiiUuamg ou with the cnueai 
lamination of the Bible History. Another series of papeis upon Ghurdi 
History by Mr. Gooding will appear weekly, and in the coming vohiaie there 
iriU be more freouent notices of books. A new feature will be " Anawers to 
Correspondents.* Hitherto, ^rcat cost of money and time, we have 
answered our numerous correspondents privately ; some letters necessarily 
long, and frequently it has occurred that we have had to write several upon 
the same subject. This is too great a pressure, and hence we have resolved 
that in all cases where the query and answer is of general interest, it shall be 
given on a correspondent's page. This, however, will appear wee^y, or 
otherwise, according to the number of queries to be answered. 

Snm'* time back wc prepared a series of papers upon "Physiology and 
Health. " We have a series nearly ready upon Astronomy and Geology, bat 
how can we find room for tbeui.' We wish to enlarge to twenty-four pages-^ 
who will aid us? Who will take a few copies weekly, as at present published, 
beginning with the New Year, to give to friends f Who wiU aid us 
in making The Pathfindsb known by soliciting subscribers? Eaise our 
circulation, and we will increase the size. There r.^c many friends who, with- 
out difficulty, could render us monetary aid in our undertaking; and now that 
we have had a y car" s experience, we can conscientiously say that — to the man 
of liberal sentiments — it would be money wisely laid out. The friends <rf 
darkness give freely enough in order to preserve the darkness unimpaired, 
and surely the friends of light can imitate their example for a better purpose. 
Since our notice appeared in No. 49, wc have received a letter from a tub- 
criber in Liverpool, who hm succeeded in raising what is to be a subscription 
of two pounds, payable quarterly. A friend has written to say that he will 
give five pounds if five others will do the same. "A working-man " sendf 
five shillings as a " Christmas box,*' and we doubt not, that from various 
qnarten we shall hear of the successful efforts made by our numerous fiieods 
who desire to aid the spread of knowledge and a purer theology. 

Tf any reader wishes to have a bundle for distribution, we shall be ready 
to supply packets of a few of our back numbers at n reduced price, by 
addressing to the £ditor, Pr. P. W. Perfitt, 20, Heiaiu^iord Terrace East, 
Barnsbury. N. P. W. P. 
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STUDIES OF CHURCH HISTOEY.— XIL 

RESULTS. 

Pekiiaps there is no folly 2jrcatcr lliaii tlio foolishness of those who attempt, 
at a given time, to settl" fnr ever ^vhat all future generations shall believe, or 
accept as truth. The Council of ^"icc undurtook to do this, and, like all others 
who have sought to do the same, it failed — utterly and miserably iailed. If 
there be a greater My, tnd more miaenlde More, it is the attempt to fom 
tuch settlement on raanlciad. Of these two lands of folly, the history of the 
Cbuich affords many and striking examples. Of the latter kind, a glaring 
instance was presented in the murder of Arius. It was the hope of the Churoh 
ihnt, he being dead, Arianism would be destroyed ; but the doctrine of Arius 
had wilhia it the life which a germ of truth will ever give. It was not 
destroyed, because it could not be. The hot-blooded Jeiome, writing a few 
years afterwards, says — "The whole world groaned, and wondered to find 
" itself Arian/' A bold and hyperbolical expression of a fact; for the death 
of the Heresiarch had consecrated the heresy. Arianism spread ; and, in 
spite of the fact that the Catholic party soon regained the rrins of power, 
three hundred years elapsed duriiv:' which it triumphed in the east and west. 
Spreading among the northeru nauous — the Goths, Vandals, and other tribes 
who, like a vast wave, were to sweep OTer and engulph the western empire 
of Bome, we find it making its way with the Yandab into Africa, with the 
Goths into Bpain, and with the Lombards into Italy ; holding its own against 
persecution, nnd persecntin^ in its turn ; and at last succumbing before the 
advance of superstition and the power of the Catholic hierarchy supported by 
the state. But not dead, for Scrvctus afterwards re-established it in the west ; 
Erasmus supported it iu his commentaries on the New Testament ; and Gro- 
tina and Milton were among its defenders. And even now, under the term 
Unitarianism, it is fighting its battle ; for the English Priestley was but the 
development, in later times, of the thought of the man Arius, who lives still 
in the progress of the truth that he taught — teaching us, among numberless 
other instances, thfit a truth once uttered can never be destroyed, and that 
however error may trmmph lor u lime, it must be conquere^l at the last. 

These frerenc% the i^dta antidpated by the Conocu of Nice, who thought 
tiMj had settled the matter. Nor were these the only results. Bre ma^y 
years had passed, no less than eighteen difibreat creeds, in reference to the 
Trinity, had been promulgated, and found "supporters huih in and out of the 
Church. Piscord and dissension reigned throughout Christendom, and the 
Church was as far from pence as ever. Hilary of ToiclierSjin the midst of tlie 
contests arising out of this state of things, and of which he was both spectator 
and vtetim, writes^" It is a thing equally deplorable and dsngerous, that 
** there are as many creeds as opinions among men, as many doc^aea aa 
" inclinations, and as many sources of blasphemy as there are faults amongus; 
"because we make creeds arbitrarily, and explain them as arbitrarily. The 
" Homoounon [/. <•., theNicene Creed] is rejected, and received, and eiphdued 
*' by successive synods. The partial or total resemblance of the Father and the 
** Ston is a aubjeot of dispute for these unhapp;^ times. Every year, nay eveiy 
'* moon, we make new creeds to describe invisible mysteries. We repent of 
" what we have done, v. e defend those who repent, we anathematise those 
'* whom we defended. We condemn ciUier the doctrine of others in ourselves^ 
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** or our own in thai of others, and retiprocally tearing one another to pieces, 
" we have been the cause of each otlicr's l uin. " * Such then is the picture of 
the ChrhVmn world a few years alter thr Comuil of Nice had met, giTcu by 
one lint n m;u kfib!e, ns Gibbon saj'S, for caiuiour, or for looking: fairly at tilings 
of this kiud. A retnarkubic picture it is, as fuU of truth as it is of philobophy, 
nd fanniiig a itrangc commentary on the ereDts of the few pieoeding yens. 
Xbo GoQim had met to settle the Christian fnith ; the Emperor had DOiited 
ihat than wat no nxmi for further diseusiiaii^ and ci^^htcen dUfeient eieeda— 

new onf« jawing up nnd disappf^nring:— prove how decisive the settlement 
and how wise the words of the Kmperor were. And yet, through the aget 
the tame thing has been again and again attebpted, and ever with similar 
results. Will theologians ever learn wisdom ? 

We have been nmrateand partieolur in giving the history and ftete of this 
Council— the first General Council of the Church — because it is to the con- 
clusions adopted at that meeting of Church dignitaries that the churches of 
the present day appeal ; and thus, to the Council of "Nice, we have to look for 
the true foundations of the orthodox Christianity of this nineteenth century. 
Every orthodox Christian is the si^ivc of that Council, and submits to have his 
reason blinded, and his faith coerced by the authority of the three hundred 
and eighteen bishops who met together there. We think, therefoie» that it is 
but right that men who are desirous of deeiding rightly, when they are asiked 
to join the mnk? of orthodoxy, should Vnow the fncts, nnd on that account wc 
have thought it bc?t to give them, as often as wn^^ prncticable, the support of 
the actual words of the historians and writers ot tlic time, whom we have, 
therdbre, not hesitated to liberallT quote. And, looking at the facts of the case, 
W9 M that most men will agree, uat the Gonndl to whidi women of this pieaent 
time are asked to submit our judgment, should, at least, have been composed of 
different elements to those which went to mate up tlie assembly at Nice ; that, 
before we are asked to defer to a body of men, they should at least be shown 
to have met together in the love of God, and not in the fear of man ; that 
t]^ decision should have been unbiassed by prejudice ur party-passion ; that 
• iinr expression of all men'a viewa should have been allowed, and a fair 
meafnre taken of them. Bat which of these things is true of the Nicene 
bishflfM^meating? \Miich of these characteristics belongs to the Council of Nice? 
Not one. T.ove of Cod did not actuate any there, nnd fear of the Emperor's 
frown was that which compelled them to come to a settlement. Prejudice and 
party-passion reigned supreme ; never, in short, was there an assembly, to the 
decisions of which less honour is due, or to which leas deference should 
be paid than to those of Ck>natantitte'a Church Conncil. But ah»! led 
by priests, the world has not viewed the matter in this light. It is 
indeed a sad thing — a thing as strange as sad — that in these days of light and 
knowledge, men should forget their dignity and their dnty n? men, so fnr ns to 
lay aside the brightest jewel in the crown of maiiliood— self-reliance ; and 
allow the Church to impose the yoke upon them, of bubaulLing their reason 
to thededrien ui aueh an assembly as that of Nice, — one, moreover, arrived at 
in fear and ignorance. By what right does the Council of Nice arrogate the 
privilege of placing a slave-chain on us ? Why, at the bidding of Constantine 
the Great and his bishops, should we men of this nineteenth centun', with 
better opportunities of judging than they had, be called upon to give up our 
libwty of thought and accept as Grod's truth the absurdities concocted by 

• nil. t4 CoDiUoUom, 1. li., C. 4, p. l327^>GibboD, UL, f. 70, 
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tliiDi! Wfay thould we indona a& thej said and did with our approbation, 
aiid %iiofe the thoiigbt and labour of ail ihowoiUbeaidef Noonecantdlns 
why — and yet» at the bidding of the priest, thousands do this. But are thej 

who do so guiltless in this matter ? They are not. If a mnn will ignore the 
lipjht and triitii which lie within his read), — if a man will trust to the judg- 
ment of others for what his faith should be, he is fj;uilty — piilty ot injustice 
alike towards himself, towards those who live around him, uud those who will 
oome after him, — ^^'uilty of supporting a system based npon ftlaehood, fi«id» 
and am, — guilty of forgetting his duty as a man to fight agdnst ignoranoe, 
error, and injustice, in whatever form thsy may come. Yes i to every man is 
given the power of striking down tbc false wherever he may meet with it, 
and of fightinp^ for the true ; and neither Uod nor humanity shall hold him 
guiltless who forgets or shirks his duty in this respect. 

And in tbe prnenoe of the facts oonneeted with this attempted settlement 
of the faith of Christendom, must not eveiy thinking msn beeome impvessed 
with a sense of the valaelessness of creeds. There must always be (to use 
the words of Hilary) " ns many creeds as there are opinions amongst men." 
The intellect of man cannot be bound down and crippled by any form of 
words, unless in cnms where he surrenders himself a williiiL!; dnve to the 
priest. And is it not a thing worth notice, that Lhculogy uiouc ul uli the 
various reahns of inquiry among mm, asks the assistanoe of eiceds? What 
would be thought of the astronomer, or the geologist, or the botanist who 
called upon men to subscribe an astronomical, geological, or botanieal creed ? 
Why, then, docs the theologian do so Because he knows lua own weakness 
— )iQ knows that his positions and postulates will not bear examination, and 
consequently seeks to make men leurn by rote what otherwise they would not 
be likdy to leam at all. How many of those idio repeat that ICioene Gieed 
Snndmr after Sunday really believe it? Shall we be wrong if we say^not 
onef For how can men bdiwa that which they cannot comprcltend ? Some 
few nmori'^st thcin perhnps may believe flint they believe it ; but the large 
majority in saying they believe it utter a la Is- hood, and call it honouring and 
worshipping God. Shall we then wonder, when the utterance of falsehood 
form3 part of the worship of the orthodox, that we find so much of 
falsehood in the worW— so little respect for troth F A religion of form is 
better than a religion of words. And in the fact that creeda and litoigiea 
form so important an item in orthodox worship, we may trace the cause of 
mnrh of the hypocrisy and immorality among^st us. A man who learns to lie 
in the face of God is not hkely to be very truthful to man. But though evil 
results follow, there is, after all, no despot strong euougii to bind the intellect 
of humanity — ^no power mighty enough to st^ the progress of Imowledge 
aimottg men« The Truth has no master and knows no Wa. So, though for 
more than 150<^ years the Church has sought, with idl the power of the State 
to n'^'^ist it tlurin*^ much of that time, and the influence of a priest-led public 
opmion to back it, to cause error to be accepted by all men as Truth, it has 
failed. In every age the Truth has had its champions and its witnesses — and 
its triumph, in the end, is certain in spite of sil the Churches. Shall we, 
then, the men of this later time, whose glorious inheritance is tbe aeeufflflH 
latcil knowledge, the gathered intellectual strength, of all the centuries, 
submit to have the falsehood and ijjnornnce of anoldiu time palmed upon us? 
y:i\ , i-ather, we will shake oil the yoke of priesttral't, ami appetU from the 
dictum of the priest to the Word of God,^ as written out in Nature and 
revealed in llialory. JA^. L. UOOiilNG. 
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THE HEBREW PB0PHET8 AOT) PBOPHECY.— IV. 

POSTET, fSEVZY, AND PKOPBICT. 

Wbbn fairly examined, what are called *' the sehoola of the prophets *' veaohm 
tlietnselret into Bohoole of poetry, music, and science ; and numaraaa prooft 
of this fact are to be found in TiBiious parts of the Bible. For instaiica» an 

Lowth also notices, tlio editor or cnrnpllcr of llic Proverbs twice makes use of 
the word, whicli, in its oidiuary sense, means projiliecy, sirictly so chilled, to 
(it nole liic Ian{^\ini;e ol poetry, for he calls tlu; words of Agur and Lctnuei 
"Massa,** which Jerome renders "vision," Llic beventy "an oracle," the 
Gbaldee '* prophecy," when in reality those passages have nothing in them 
** which can be properly said to bear any resemblance to prophecy, but are 
" mere rhapsodies of morality, ornamented, indeed, with the usual cmbellish- 
"meuts of poetry." And, in the vnw of Elisha, when he wns nbotit to give 
the answLT of the Mo&t High to the inquiiT of the two kitii^s of Israel nnd 
JutUih, lie orders a luinstrei to be brought to him, and upon his striking the 
harp, is immediately agitated by the ** Holy Spirit" There are other and 
similar inatanees, but those already cited wiU amply justify the conclosioii Ural 
the ancient Hebrews viewed poetry nnd mnaic as divine, and were under the 
impression thnt nil who excelled in tliose wcrr inspired by God. 

Xciihcr sbould we wonder at their haviiii; cntci taincd this helinf, when we 
find that it was cumniun amongst the surrounding nations. The Greeks 
believed it, and hence the respect they paid to their early pQcts ; all that 
Homer and Hesiod wrote was spoken of as written under the *^p^noe of 
Heaven, and the same fact is to be recognised in relation to Egypt. Bol it 
is liii^hly probable that, in these schools, however highly the students may 
have been educated, n poodly number were to be found who. with all their 
study, could never rise to Ihe height of a poem, rouUi never advance beyond 
merely repeating the words of others, and these beciime the rough workers 
and mere show part of the establishment. When we read of the *' foor bm- 
" dred prophets who prophesied unto Ahab»" we are forbidden to beHiatb tithv . 
that the whole were specially raised up and inspired by God merely to repeat 
t^ic «:nn^e ihin^. or that lliey were all poets of the first order. Still they were 
nil known as jiruphets, and shared their privilei^es. 1 doubtless, as in Egypt, 
tbty had — each college had — a leader, who undulouk. lu deliver the oracle in 
verse, and who transacted the spiritual business of the community, which 
undoubtedly was large. That the Temple building, and its aysten, somewhat 
impaired the influence of these colleges, seems to be generally admitted, aad 
yet the real stream of poetry did not flow out as prophecy, until after the 
Temple had been dr?poii,^d, and the gloom of future desolation was begimiiBg 
to darken o'er t!ie land. 

But it is uol to be interred that the answers given by prophets were all of 
the mild and tender poetic diaracter. The Hebrew projphet of the first dass-^ 
the leader — ik((taently, and upon every important occasion, worked himself up 
into a state of frenzy. Hence it is that the same verb in Hebliwrigtu^ 
"to prnplie^y," and "to be mad." And if wv but remember many of the 
extraordinarv scenes presented in the ehnpels belonging to the Irvingites, or 
those brl )n;iinL; to the Primitive Methodists — commoiily called "Ranters*'— 
we shall have at onco befoie our eye?, in relation to prophecy, a perfect picture 
of the Hebrew past. 

li la e ndancholy fiict that men, who are not hrgely kumd, «ad whft 
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dcTote themselves solely to con Uiii plate reli^ous objects, become more or less 
insane. When the mind is duly balanced, when all its powers have been faiily 
developed, and men have aome occapation which tends to bring out the prac- 
tical tendendes of their nature, (hey can devote a large share of attention to 
the abstruse and abstract questions which are connected with religion, but 
wheu their minds have not been thus prepared — when the mind has no other 
occupation, and no internal rpsouroes, then, exclusive attention to relij^ious 
matters tends to unhmge it auu destroy its power. This is seen in India, where 
the Hindoo, who takea to buslDeaa and pnrauea an active life, lives long, and 
aihibita no tiacea of the^ frnatidim which is apohen of as so common in that 
land. But when we go amongst the Fakeers, a class that devotes itself solely 
to religious meditation and austL'rilies, tlieu wc have the wiUl gl<;nm of insanity 
in the eyes, and the whole Inunc is convulsed by religious excitement. 'J hat 
the Hebrew people should have suffered precisely in the -same way as any 
others is what might be naturally expected, and such, if we believe the 
historiea, were the actual resulta. The men were frequently in a condition 
which it would be very difficult to look upon in any other light than as the 
eooditioB of insanity ; and when they prophesied, their eyebdls were projecting, 
their muscles worlt-d, they foaraed at the mouth, and grave expression to sounds 
which none but tht initiated could conipreheud. And it was when the prophet 
had reached this iitate of excitemuni Liiut, the mobi valuable revelations were 
expected. Of eouraa, all levelatioiis were valued, but those given under aueh 
a atate of excitement were valued above all others.. Indeed Philo seems to 
have believed that only these were real revelations, for he aavs that — the 
*' soul, in order to attain divine wisdom, must quit body, sense, and speech ; 
*' nay, even its own nature, it must go out of itself like the Corvbantes, drunk 
" wit h a godlike freniy." This was the divine frcuzy of the poet, and it will 
be teLcwu eventually that Phiio was justiiied by the Hebrew Scriplurea lu 
saying this* 

It is at this pcunt that the Hebrew unites with all the other nations in 

what may be literally called the frenzy of prophecy. It is 4ot now our object 
to cuter into the Grecian penetralia, nr to trac« out the rise and development 
of their prophetic system ; suftice it to say that tlioy too had their oracle, who 
spake in a divine frenzy. At the foot of Parnassus was a chasm from whence 
a strange vapour ascended out of the bowels of the earth — some gas, disen^ 
gaged from the firea pent up in the lower layers, whidi there made its exit. 
Soma one had gone to the spot, and had inhaled the gas, which atupified, and 
yet caused them to utter strange inarticulate sounds. Here was built the 
Temple of ApoUo, and a tripod was erected over the chasm, U] on which n 
woman rould lit. From all parts of the land racu repaired to this spot to 
obUuu hjihi ill their hour of darkness, and strength in their hour of weakness. 
If they had thoughts of engaging in any new and important affairs, then away 
they went to Delphi to hear from the inspired one whether the piopoeed 
matter should be taken np or abandoned. And how was this knowledge 
obtuiued? Tlu rc was a woman in this Apollo Temple, the " I'ithia," — a sort 
of divine priestess — and a " prophetess," who acted as a month-piece of the 
gods, and by these two the whole was arranged, i lie Fithia was {)laeed upon 
the tripod, wh^, under the influence of the fumes, she was speedily ex- 
alted to ft state of freney, in which condition she gave utterance to aoonds, 
flSany of lAi^ were inarticulate, and which, in modern times, would be pro- 
aoonced meaningluss ; but at Delphi they were otherwise estimated. The 
]ifophetesa heard all, uid was soppoaed to oempiehand its UManifig ; psaeiialj 
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the same as it was with many who heard, and were soppoaed to haire under- 
atood, the strange Irvingite tongues. They could transhtethe utteranoea into 

the laiv ' of daily life, and did so, as we believe at first, through deceifing 

themselves, bein^ self-deluded, tlie «nme as they dehulcd others. The pro- 
])lietes3 expounded the utterances and received the gifts ; but, as generally 
happens in such cti^Qs, there was an ambiguity about the said cxplanatious , 
they all adiuitte<l of two or more senses in which to be understood^ which 
generally left tbe inquireia in a moat nnoomfortablo finame of nund. la Hut 
they were like the Hebrews, though perhaps more acute. It baa been asked 
by several ciitics whether we should look upon the "Huldah/* to wbott 
Josiali sent to inquire about the book "found" by Hilkinh, the priest, in any 
other liij;lit than as a Greek Pythoness? In that case we very e^isily under- 
stand how it was that she urojihesied so falsely in the case of Josiah, who, she 
iuoorrectly said, " would die m peace." It eeema indeed to be feiy probable, 
though, of course, it cannot be any more than a guess, tbat abe was aometbing 
of tbe aatne stamp as the Delphian, but was unwise in undeitaldng to apeak u 
languai^c which did not admit a second interpretation. 

But ibis ( ireek mode was respectable — it was always deeent. We do not 
read that any of the otlieiaU descended to such disgusting actions, or of their 
udvisiug courses of conduct of a character so immoral, as wae many of the acts 
and speacbea of the lamed Hebrew propheta. Many of the tbinga recoided of 
tbem beapeak something more tban dime fren/y, and make us blush for tbe 
age and its manners. These, however, will be more appropriately noticed 
undor another head in a future paper, when di^nis'ing the signs and symbols 
by which the proj/uet declared his mission. We liave akeaJy established that 
the Hebrews were believers in seers as prophets, precisely the same as the 
Greeks. Saul went to tbe prophet to leara wbere bis fatbefi aaaea were, and 
the Greek went to Delphi upon a similar eiTand. We bare aeen alao that the 
])rophetic system was one of poetry and raosic^ and, consequently, thai tbo 
idea of modern theological schools about the specialities of prophecy are un- 
founded, for the |;lebrcw did not differ from the other nations in regard to the 
forms of manifestation. 

But we have still to aak of the Bible to teach us tbe various waya inwbic^ 
tbe ** word *' was reeeived, as in dreams and ofberwiae. Tbia wiE occupy onr 
attention in tbe new volume, and it will be our object to compress into that a 
thorough examination, not merely of the prophets themselves, but also wliat 
has been denominated " fulfdled prophecy." Occasionally — but as r;irf ly as 
pospilde — we shall be compelled to turn aside to discuss the prevalent theories 
and modes of explanation adopted by our eminent divines. Were we inclined 
to convert our paper into a oomtc organ, there is no mine we could work vHtk 
aneb success as that of our prophetic literature, which abounds with statementv 
80 iiborottghly ridiculous that we have often wondered how the readers manage 
to presene their gravity. It must be a sor?' trial. As to tbe writers, they do 
not live in i'ear of criticism. The braudijiL; intns are btill for use on their side ; 
to be used on the reputations of men, ii no longer upon ihcic cheeks. Ikus 
the salutaty ebeck of critictsin being Avitbbeld, they maunder on ni tbe moel 
absurd style. Occasionally, we shall bring one of their works under the notice 
o( ourreadt'i -, and then the justice of these observations will be fully exhibited. 
We shall thus be eiuibh tl tu trace the extraordinary contradictious published 
by orthodox men, in r' l itiou to the .Messianic prophecies, than which we know 
of nothing more astounding, or more disgraceful to the character of "the 
tuUghteued uiueteeuth century.'* 

P. W. P. 
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SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SiryPAY EVENING LECTUHES. 

BY P. W. PKllJjITT, Pu. D. 

TBB tOUaS, imShES, FYBAMIDS^ AlCD tUACES Of EGYPT. 

{Concluded from p, 416.) 

But how can wc speak of the Thebes and omit Mcninon— musical auroral Mem- 
non, Mith ita heavenly tones, and talc of nivstcrv- ? Upon the western plains of 
Thebes two seated figures rise up to the height of foitv-seveu feet, and a*e visible for 
many miles around, liany travellers call them "tne pair the ^temal watchers, 

and when wc remember that even as islands amid the occau resist thr incrssant 
action of the waters, so thrsr likr islands at high Nile havr for i^dOO years 
resisted all [the destroying iullucnces the river and the seasons could operate, wc 
eaa unite in saying they arc eternal or somewhat approximating therennto. The 
Egyptians looked with pride upon them, for one was the musical Mmniou; the 
Memnou that everv iiioruinp nttcrrd a snnnd at the rising of thr smi. Greeks and 
Bomans visited il and listened for the j>oand, nor were liicy alone in this, amonj' 
the travellers, for even so Ute as the present centnij. Dr. Biehaidaon and Lord 
Corrr were to be seen setting off early in the morning from Thebes, in order to be 
beside the statue at sunrise, and hear the musical note. Tliey had their journey 
for notliing ; but the Arabs teU you that it still sounds every moniiug as in the 
esriiest dajs, and we wiU not sav that they decdve thentsebrcs in this. But even 
in the days of Roman power the sounds had become imeertain. Wlien J^trabo 
visited it' he ^ys he heard it, but could not. tell from whence it came. Of enurse 
it had then been stripped of its glory. Cambyses, the Persian couqueior, had 
lesolved to destroy it, and althougli not suooessfiil in this, he damaged very con- 
siderably the upper part, and left it in a state of comparative r\iin. The Riuuans 
fvidently cared more for art and statuary than the Persians, and henee their elVorls 
to restore it to its old condition. Naturally enough they failed, although to please 
tiie Emperors the statue still uttered its sound, which by this time had ^wu very 
suspirio\is. The Euipernr Tlrulrlan jiaid a luorninp; visit and heard it tlinee, proviuL:: 
to some that the .sun-god who spake through the stone was highly delighted with 
the royal visit — hence it .<50undcd three times. Surely very doubtful, to say the 
least. Still it is certain that the sound was heard — a strange tinkling sound, as 
♦bough proceeding from the striking of brass. It lias been suggested by Thompson 
that the '^nin^d was produced by ^ prie.st liidden in the statue, or lii'-ldeu iu the 
recess bt hnid the shoulders, who struck the stone with a hammer, and heuee pro- 
duced the Memnonie note. Dr. Thompson feds (jnite sure of^this, snd hence eon- 
eludes that, in point of scientific objections, no cMdenee can be L'ivenfo exonerate 
♦ he Priesthood from the charge of wilful fraud. But why dwell upon the coarser 
and mere material ideas involved in this Meranon ? The Eg;yptians had always 
SOBM deep meaningn beneath their symbols. That nair sitting there upon their 
ihronr<?, raised so liigh above men, and recei\in2: tfie first ghains of inorninc: 
uj)on their brow, stand to us a,s teaching that the Egyptians did not endeavour to 
divorce man from nature, but sought rather to keep tiiese two iu lovh)g harmony, 
to the end that all should go well. W[\en the sun rose and sent its beams athwsrt 
the Arribirin mountain*^ nna the grand colonnade at Karnac. then they fell upon the 
lips of the TOcal statne, and the musical sound wa^ a niornincr salute, the word was 
welcome, so that all through Egvpt the idea was abroad, and inculcated, that we 
should bail with welcome tlM lumg sun. But such ideas are now treated by our 
bishom, (leacons, and clergy as no whit -hort of idolatrous. We are to welcome 
the idea of God but not his works, as though it were possible to divorce one idea 
from the other. But arc they nearer to God who deal ouly with the abstract ? 
Is it possible for any practical purpose to conceive of Divinity as other than the 
Eternal Worker, who hides himself hiiul tlio visible and is known only in the real? 
Man omnot lift himself into the abstract world, or if he do, it is only to fall back 
with broken wing and ruifled plumes. The Egyptians knew better, and hence 
tkflj nii, l^t OS rqince tiiat the inn has risen. Det the musletl sound go oat a»« 
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glad greeting to teli the Omnipotent that earth, with her million voices, bowa in 
adoration. Let the ammd from one be as the votoe of flie bride who greets ▼HIi 
love the coming of the bridegroom. But alas ! business Is with us late and early ; 

we must attcnJ to cotton luid hard-ware, broad-cloth and embroidery, :ls tboul^h 
for that, and that only, was man £r^ted. The sun is shining- — " Yes, it should shine, 
for the bleaching grounds are Ml and need Us vhiteniug aid.** Thns thev speak 
and act as thongh the Teiy sun, and ail the stars of hearen, were parts of a vast 
piece of machinciy which was only t^et in action to secure inoncj. All around ,to such 
minds is mgrely mcciianicai, and to be estimated at a cash value, so tluii our soula 
grow thinner as our bsakei^s balance iaereaseSr and wbat we gain in wealth we 
mae in soul end bmptness. Bather belief in Menuum than this, for there are nature 
and beauty, and freedom in such ideas. But it yet remains for us to noticr fl-.t^ 
Sphrui^ at once so very common m, and still characteristic of Egypt, for it was tkc 
md of sphynxes. Justice^ hoverer, cannot be done to them even in thought, 
unless we conceive them more adequately Uian ire can do from the eztraoidinaiy 
brick and mortar abortions, called sphynxcs, now nlact d at the entrance of cur 
suburban mmisions. Take the great Sphynx near toe large pyramids. Tiie latent 
information we have in relatian to ibat stupendous figure vas obtained through the 

C;rsevenng labours of Mr Caviglia, whov after several months labour, succeeded in 
ying bare the whole Mork to its base. It was buried in the sand, and 100 
labourers were needed in order to clear away the accumulation of ages. When 
sufficient had been cleared it was disooveredtbst (be %ure was about 65 feet high^ 
the head and ncclc arc 27 feet high ; tba breast 37 feet wide, and the length of tbft 
back i.s 130 fcrt. Tiic breast, shoulders, nnd neck are those of a human being; 
the back is that of a bon. The head*dress has the appcarauce of an old-fashioned 
wig, projecting out about tbe ears like Ibe bair of tne Berber Arabs; the ears 
proiet t c onsiderably, the nose is broken, the whole face has been painted red, whidi 
IS tne colour assi^Ticd to the ancient inhabitants of Egypt, and to all the dritie<? of 
tbe country except Osiris. The features are Nubian, or what, from certam repre- 
ieatatioDS. may oe called aneient E^tiao, wbicb is ouite different from the negro 
fnlnre. The expression is particniarly plicid and ocnign ; so much so, that tne 
worshipper of the sphinx might extol it as f^uperior to aU the other gods nf ^rood 
and stone which the blinded nations adored.* Ko opening was found in the body 
of the statue, whereby to ascertain whetber it is bbuov or not ; though we le^ 
from Dr. Pococke that there is an entr^ce botb in the back vad in the top of the 
head, the latler of which, b.e think.s, might serve for the arts of the pncsts in 
uttering oracles, while the former might be meant for desoending to the apartmenta 
beneath. 

When the sand had been cleared away various discoveries were made whioh 
cleared rp the mystery in which this great work was shrcivleil It was found 
ihaX the liuge legs stetched out 60 feet in advance from the body, whioh is in a 
recumbent posture ; fragmento ol in enormoos beard were found resting beneath the 
ehin; and tbeie were seen all tbe i^pendages of a temple, granite tahb^ and altai; 
arranged on a regular pLitform immediately in front. On this pavement, and at 
an equal distance between the paws of tne figure, was a large slab of granite, 
bein^ not leas tban 14 feet hi^lL 7 broad, and % thick. The £Ekce of this stone, 
whicn frtmted tbe eas^ was bigldy embellished v i L sculptures in bas-relief, the 
subject representing two sphynxcs seated on pedestals, aud priests holding out 
offerings. There was also a long inscription in hieroglyphics most beautifully 
executed ; tbe wbole design being oofereei at top> and protected, as it wero, witn 
tbo aocred globe, the serpent, and tbe wings. Two other tablets of calcareon 
stone, similarly omamentea, were supposed, to^ret]lcr with that of ^romtc, to have 
constituted part of a miniature temple, by beinjg placed one on each sido of the 
latter, and at right angles to it. One of them m fact was still remaining in 
place ; of the otnier, wbicb was thrown down and broken, the fragments are now m 
the BriTi^li Museum. A small lion, couciiing in front of this edifice, hnd it3 eves 
directed towardb the mam ligure. There were besides, several fracni* iit:> of * thcj 
lions riulely carved, and the fore part of a sphynx of tolerable workiuw^iiup i all ot 
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wliSA, at wdl as tho tablets, walls, and platforms on which the little temple 8too4 
were ornamented with red paint, — :i colour which seems to have been, in Egypt as 
well as India, nppropriatcd to sacred purposes. In front of the temple was a 
OTanitic altar, with one of the. four projections or horns still retaining its place at 
tbt angle. From the effeot« of fire evident on th& stone, it is manifest that it had 
been used for burnt ofTcrings. On the side of the left paw of the great sphynx 
were cut several indistinct legends in Greek characters, addressed to diiTcrcut 
deities. On the second digit of tlie same was sciUptured, in prett;^' deep letters, an 
inscription in Tene ; of which the subjoined translation was giren oy the late 
Dr. Young, whoso exteivsive knowlcrlgr of antiquities enabled him at once to restore 
the defects of the original, and to convey its meaning in Latin as well as in l<lngKah^ 

Thy form stupendous here the fjnds liave placed. 

Sparing each spot of harvest-ljearii^ laud ; 
And with tfaia mighty mighty work ofart have graced 

A rocky isle encumbcr'd once with sand : 
Not that fierce Sphynx which Thebes erewhile laid Vaatc^ 
But great Latona's servant, mild and bland ; 
Watening that prince helored who fSlB the thiOM 
' Of Egyprs plains, and calls the Nile his own. 
That ueavemy monarch who liis foes defies ; 
Like Vulcan powerful, and like Pallas wise. 

Of eomse there were Bmallor than this, or they could not have been bo eonunon in 
the land. They lit in paiiv to guard the entrances to the temples, and somelmMa 

'in long rows, as at Kamac, where thejr rose to the number of 6000. What a right 
mnst tnat have been ; 6000 sphynxe« in t wo rows, stretching away in strait lines, 
with the rich foliage waving above them from one temple to another, and each of 
these, block and figure, out from the solid rook ! There remain to this day enough 
of them in a perfect state of preservation to ornament and guard the whole of tne 

{ublic buildings of Europe. But what was their meaning? Wliat did they teach ? 
be Greek story of (Edij^us affords us the required answer, for, from this 
learn, that after all this sphynx is nothing more than Nature symboUzed. 
- Beauty and strength ; wisdom ana velocity; inteUeetiial power and noble anger, dl 
9e there. Look at the calm beanty of that countenance, which seems like a magic 
Spell, forcing us to love and vet giving no reason. All the beauty and innocence of 
our young lue are mirrored tnere, and yet not mated with weakness, for, look again 
at the museolar power, at the liiiea of strength which seem to say we will not bend 
though Olvnipus were thrown upon our shoulders ; then look at the wisdom and 
ealm sense of inner power which sit upon the brow and lend meaning to every 
fMlnie. Bnt the claws, the terrible claws, that speak so nnmistakeably of pain, 
anger, and punishment : and are they not necessary to complete the aynbohe picture 
of Nature? Does not Nature sit even now by the wayside to propose her dark 
riddles to the passers by P AV'ho art thou that hast gone on for the whole years of 
tl^ life, nnvisited by strange questionings regarding life and death, or duty and 
etatnal blessedness r Thou art here either as a slave or a free man, and art fre^ 
not according to thy worldly goods or station, but what thou hast in thy soul, and 
what thou knowcst in thy mind. Tor a^es Nature sat with her mild face 
proposing (questions to the red men of America, and the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Afnca ; askings why art thou here ; why wert thou bom« said what is thy duty ? 
But they answered not, for they heeded not, and went their ways to eat and drink, 
to sleep, or to get scalps, as though the earth was built only to serve the double jiur- 
pose of a dining-hall and a slaughter-house. Kindly did she speak unto them, but 
they heeded her not ; tlicu she spoke in aupy tones* as though resolved to rouse 
them into in,Tnhood, and by means of terribh; fevers and famines, and plagues, but 
still they lieeded her not, and no creative spark of manhood could she get with all 
her speaking. Then ^eat was her anger ana the terror of her claw. By means of the 
Bpamsh hidalgo, niadm his hunt after gold, and the Sasonhind, mad m bis desire to 
possess land, the red man was stricken down to rise no more. The tide that led to for- 
tuae had been nqglected, and henoe there was nothing Idi but luiaaodextenninaUoo. 
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Irehml vould not liaten or wonld peraist b givinp^ a fidae reply to her questiomn«r 
as tiiOttglt men wore made- to do nothing more than groir potat<K-s and subnut 

themselves imlo a prip^'tliood ; hut tlirnmfi still prcsmcd from artual dt atli, t^. 
terrible fatoinc — rending of ihc claw, was most iiainlul thougli wisclj arranged. 
And not less wisely vito iodividtul men. Li England, ns in many other eouniricsi 
we aecm, as a people, to tiave solved rudely the problem, but that does not exempt 
any of us from ^oU iuf^ it fnr ourselves. N'nturc aiks yoti and me, why ve arc hc-rr, 
and »lie will rend us, unJess from our souls wc answer tndy — not answer by dejmt \, 
hut each m^n for hinuclf. Will yon dare to pass by re/:^rdle88 of her que8tiouin<c, 
treating her with passive contempt, as though she had no right of interrogation, ajid 
living jvist ns the whim of the moment suggrsts, and as though lif(* had no solcinnitv 
or deeper significance? There are who do it. \cs, in tliis mighty Loudon thfre arc 
thmuimds who Uto or ti^ to lire thus, bnt life they nerer Knov, for the claw at 
pain and dissatisfaction dives deep into their vitals, llioy arc aimless, uiid lienee 
di.s.satisnod. Tlicy go up and dnwn our sfrrrfs aiu! saloons endrrtvnring to kill time, 
and while away the hours whicli lung so heavy upon then- hands; and althoug^h it is 
bttt too true thai ma^y have to tou toe hard, it isMually true that their lot is 
lil^btcr than that of those vho have no oceupation. The law is, that through work 
done jshaU our sati?«fneti'>n come, and he only hn«i answered Nature rightly who has 
said that work is both prayer and preservation. Do not sigh then tor what incu 
call ease and tiie freedom of indolence^ for 'tis but the old dream which produces 
results contrary to our expectation. Nature works, and we must a\ ork in freedom, 
and gladness; her web is ever weavin?, pau?^{ng neither in the hours of darkness 
nor in the iuieoso noon-tide heat, and if we arc to be with her iu hamiouyj then oui* 
lives too must he g;tTen to the same. Hope what you may, and yet from no other 
tree can you pludc the fruit of satisfaction. But chief in' that Sfdiinx-riddle is the 
pmHcm of our soul's freedom. Nature demands that all our powers shall hi* 
developed, exercised and tasked. Those questions of God and Time, Death and 
Immonality, so peculiar and so pressing, you w3I not trouble yourself about— wlU 
not expose yourself to sleepless nij^ts and anxious days about questions that seem ] 
so remote from your present happuiess, bu' will leave thrin to he settled hy others, 
vou merely subscribing their dicta. &ui>scribe and sign, and seal a^aiu, but remem- 
ber that what you do is otdv a^ playing a part in a faree, for there is no reality, and 
in the end flic delusion will be made manifest. Solve all of them for yourselves, 
look them all well in the fare and ^ay what they are, then all will go well. That 
man who has meditated on Death until he has conquered ita terrors and mystery, 
for him what fear can Death create? Death is terrime onfy to the dreamers, for U> 
him who has seen into the heart of things, there is no death but only a clian«?e. As 
with liffhtuing and thunder to tlie uneivflised, untaught man. ko with death to him 
who has not inwardly solved its problem. The mystery of lite with its joyousucs^ i 
and tears may shake the very soul of the strongest, and yet the weakest by wise^ | 
thought cm become its eonqueror. The Sphinx is only a mystery unto those w-lio 
have never (>ondered life, or trie^l to realise its deeper meanings. They whn huvi* 
done so, have di^fcovercd that the riddle is for all men, and all nation.^; but is only 
to he solved by those who We kunt, by oombined rejection and labour, that our . 
beinLr'^> end ami aim, u something higher than a thought, and nobler than a merf> 
sspirutioA. 
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